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IRELAND, 


IN 1824. 


Tuene is not perhaps any subject more calculated to make a deep 
impression on the human mind, than the contemplation of an ancient, 
a brave, and a high-minded people struggling with adversity; but 
the impression becomes infinitely more powerful, when we view 
that people perishing from want in the midst of abundance ; an 
increased population, with an increase of wretchedness; with all 
the bounties of heaven and the abundant fruits of the earth, in 
appearance, lavished on them in vain. 

Such is, such long has been, Ireland. According to their history 
and their traditions, they were the earliest civilized people of the west; 
certainly, one of the first who received Christianity. Blessed with 
a luxuriant soil ; placed in a happy temperature of climate ; situated 
most favorably for commerce with every quarter of the globe ; in- 
habited by a brave, ardent, and intelligent people : this country, 
for many succeeding centuries, has been stationary in misfortune, 
whilst all the surrounding nations have been advancing in prospe- 
rity and civilization: for six hundred years treated as a conquered 
people, alternately the prey of civil dissensions or religious per- 
secutions; of partial insurrections or open rebellions; horrible 
burnings, barbarous murders, martial Jaw, and numerous execu- 
tions. 

To produce such an accumulated mass and succession of mise- 
ries, almost without interruption through so many ages, there 
must have been some great and radical defect; and clearly to 
ascertain the nature and extent of that cause, is the first step to- 
wards removing the evil. ’ 

Variously has this, at different times, been explained. The arbi- 
trary domination of the Conqueror was long held to be the primary 
cause. When the religion of England was changed by the Re- 
formation, and Ireland remained Catholic, difference in religious 
opinions and the attendant persecutions and confiscations, were, and 
long continued to be, regarded as the paramount evil: to these 
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have been added, the charge of supposed disaffection to the govern- 
ment, imbibed during the French Revolution; and more recently, 
the plausible doctrine has been advanced, that a superabundant 
population is the root and foundation of those calamities which Ire- 
land now endures. 

But, without any great depth of penetration, a doubt may arise, 
and it may perhaps be permitted to put the question; when one 
country has remained under the domination of avother and more 
powerful state for fully six hundred years, and during the whole of 
that long period has uniformly been in a state of anarchy and 
misery ; whether this lasting evil may not have had its origin, 
rather in the errors of the system pursued by the governors, than 
in any inherent and hereditary defect in the people? 

Ireland, divided into many petty states, disunited amongst them- 
selves, was partially subdued by Henry I1.; and, after long and 
sanguinary contests, was annexed to the English monarchy ; yet 
why, in the lapse of time, did not the two people assimilate with 
each other? For more than three centuries, all were Catholics: the 
English had intermartied with, and settled amongst them; but the 
Irish never were confided in, never had equal laws and equal rights ; 
they were goaded into resistance ;—that resistance was called re- 
bellion, and was put down by force of arms: confiscations followed, 
accompanied by further oppressions ; and, these oppressions be- 
coming intolerable, renewed insurrections followed, as a matter of 
course ; and thus, through these means, the finest parts of Ireland 
had become possessed by new owners. When a change of religion 
in one nation, and a tenacious adherence to the ancient faith in the 
other, opened a new scene of discord, in the lapse of time, the great 
ianded estates of the country again changed possessors ; and instead 
of the former distinctions of the invader and the invaded, Catholic 
and Protestant became the rallying terms of discord, bloodshed, 
and confiscation. ‘That kingdom next became the field of battle, 
on which the contest between James IL. and William ILL. for the 
British crown was decided; and all the insolence of the conqueror, 
and the unsubdued animosity of the defeated party, added fuel to 
the already violent flame which consumed the land. 

So far, perhaps, all are agreed; but all who bore part in these 
struggles, and their sons, and their grandsons, have been swept 
from the face of the earth; new generations have arisen, and with 
them, it were but reasonable to have hoped a new order of things 
would have followed. It is unjust, illiberal, and impolitic, to be for 
ever recurring to those miserable discords of former centuries, in 
vindication of all those privations and evils which afflict Ireland at 
the present day, 
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Scotland has been as much torn by civil and religious dissen- 
sions: her national church, in some essential points, differs as 
much from that of England and Lreland, as the Roman Catholic 
does from either ; yet in Scotland, these causes have long ceased to 
operate as sources of discord. 

It is more wise, more dignified, and will sooner bring us to the 
happy results at which it is the interest of all to arrive, that the 
recollection of these past animosities should be buried in oblivion, 
except when recurred to as established facts recorded in history, 
and held up as a beacon and a warning to avoid the errors into 
which our forefathers had fallen. 

Take Ireland as she is; make full and ample allowance for the 
indignant and angry passions of a goaded people, and call not 
their struggles by the name of disloyalty: in the field and on the 
ocean, they have continually and bravely sustained the fame and 
the glory of the country, and profusedly shed their best blood in 
her cause. Protestants and Catholics have emulated each other in 
this respect. 

Are, then, the evils which harass and ruin that fine country, be- 
yond the reach of human aid? Cannot the enlightened statesmen 
of the present day supply any remedy for these lamentable evils ? 
Is it, indeed, true, that an abundant population is at last discovered 
to be the paramount misfortune ; that the salvation of lreland can 
alone be effected by her depopulation ? 

There is something startling in the very proposition. A nume- 
rous people were once thought to be the strength of a nation; and 
we must have clearer arguments than have yet been deduced from 
Ireland, before we can be convinced it is in the ordinary and 
regular course of nature, that the redundant population of that 
country, is the originating and predominant cause of her present 
misery. 

A few centuries ago, [reland was thinly peopled; and she was 
in a state of anarchy and wretchedness. Her inhabitants increased, 
and her miseries did not diminish. She is now still more popu- 
lous, and still in misery. The fact is, that, whether thinly peopled 
or populous, Ireland, taken as a nation, never has been happy, 
never prosperous, since her first invasion by Henry II. 

How, then, does this superabundant population bear out the 
reasoning of those who ascribe to it the present misery of Ireland? 

They assert that there are hundreds of thousands in a state of 
actual starvation ; that these hundreds of thousands are willing and 
able to work, but cannot obtain employment. 

But are they in a starving state from an actual scarcity of food 
in the land? On the contrary; whilst half a million sterling was 
collected in England, to keep these unhappy people from perishing, 
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all the requisites of life were abundant in Ireland. In the year 
1823, provisions alone, to the amount of more than five millions, 
were, according to parliamentary returns, exported from that 
kingdom to England. Whilst these people could not procure 
employment, it 1s estimated that one fifth part of Ireland, and a 
considerable part of that fifth capable of being cultivated to 
advantage, remains in a most neglected state, or waste and utterly 
unproductive, 

With this superabundant produce of the soil, there ought not to 
be famine ; with large tracts of fertile land lying waste, there 
ought not to be a want of employment; and when it is evident 
that the occupation of this numerous people, not only in manufac- 
tures and commerce, but in the cultivation of these unproductive 
lands, would add to the wealth of Ireland by an increased export, 
and furnish the peasantry with the means to subsist in comfort in 
their native country, the theory falls to the ground, and the fallacy 
of the argument becomes manifest, 

Much easier would it be to take such measures as would bring 
these lands into culture, and these people into employ, than by 
one fell act of arbitrary power, to sweep them from their own 
shores ;—to send them, no one knows where ;—to subsist, no one 
knows how ;—by means not yet discovered, and at a cost not 
easily sustained. 

By those who support this system it has been asserted, that 
the appalling number of two millions of our fellow-creatures 
should be exiled for ever; but would they go, if you had the 
atrocity to attempt compulsion? and could you compel them, if 
they refused? Of all the dangerous and fallacious plans for re- 
medying an evil, this is the most dangerous and fallacious; it is 
barbarous in theory ; incapable of being carried into effect; and in 
policy more worthy of the days of Alaric and of Attila, than of the 
nineteenth century. 

But look to other ages and other nations ; the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, Greece, and Asia Minor, all were great and populous ; 
they are now comparatively powerless, and thinly peopled. Sicily 
is said once to have had a population of about eight millions ; she 
now has little more than a fourth part of that number : then, that 
island was called the granary of Rome ; at present, they do little 
more than supply themselves with the grain they require. In the 
reign of the Emperor Charles V. Spain contained nearly double 

the number of inhabitants which she does at this day. Was the 
population of these countries their misery? Have they increased 
in prosperity as they became depopulated ? 

It may be said that, in the middle ages, all the northern nations 
were over peopled, and that, driven by necessity, they poured 
down those vast hordes which overran the best’ parts of the 
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civilized world; but they had neither arts, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, commerce, nor civilization, to sustain them at home ; hence, 
their redundant population was the source of their own misery, 
and the scourge of their neighbors ; and in just as much as Ire- 
land is deficient in these essential points to the well-being of a 
nation, in so much only is her numerous population a misfortune. 
We must reject the experience of ages, and not look beyond the 
era in which we live ; we must confound the effect with the cause, 
before we can draw any other inference. Holland, the Netherlands, 
and other highly-peopled states, are prosperous, because they have 
ample employment for their inhabitants; an extensive foreign 
commerce, the proprietors of the soil residing in the country, and 
in the enjoyment of internal tranquillity. 

The arguments adduced, could alone hold good were we to find 
a country, the whole of which was cultivated, and yet where the 
produce of the soil would not supply its people with food, and 
where they could not, from the returns of their manufactures and 
of their commerce, procure the means of making up the deficiency. 
But with a people confessedly willing to labor, a superabundance 
of provisions, and a large proportion of fertile land lying waste, 
the defect must be in the mismanagement of man, and not in the 
laws of nature. 

Ireland must be taken as she is; the people are there, and they 
cannot be removed in sufficient numbers to afford any sensible 
relief ; but does any substantial reason exist why she should not be 
great, prosperous, and happy? why her abundant population might 
not be successfully employed in cultivating her fertile soil, in 
carrying on numerous manufactures, and in spreading her com- 
merce round the globe ? 

Astificial, not natural causes, continue to plant misery, famine, 
and bloodshed, in that land, where there ought to be tranquillity, 
happiness, and abundance. Charge not, then, the present existence 
of these calamities to the Plantagenets, the ‘Tudors, and the 
Siuarts: the effects arising from the mal-administration of those 
days ought long since to have ceased : divide not these evils between 
the Pope, Luther, and Calvin: religious dissensions may go far 
to disorganize and ruin a people ; but, in addition to the lament- 
able discords subsisting between the Protestant and the Roman 


Catholic churches, the privileges, the immunities, and the wealth of 


the one party,—the disqualifications, the exclusions, andthe poverty, 


of the other,—and all the jealousies attendant on the supremacy of 


the few over the many,—we must look nearer home, to the times 
in which we live, and to the concurrent effects of other great evils, 
before we can fully comprehend that undeviating and overwhelming 
state of anarchy and wretchedness, which presses so heavily on the 
great bulk of the people of ill-fated Ireland, 
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Unequal laws, unequally administered ;—an absentee nobility 
and gentry, draining the produce of industry, and the means of 
future employment, and expending it in another country ;—agents 
and middle men oppressing and impoverishing the people ;—the 
lower orders deplorably neglected, uneducated, and unemployed, 
whilst vast tracts of fertile land remain uncultivated ;—all confi- 
dence in the tranquillity and prosperity of the kingdom so com- 
pletely destroyed, by civil and religious discord, that the great 
capitalists of England, though scarcely able to employ their super- 
abundant wealth, dare not adventure it in Ireland, on plans which 
otherwise could not fail to give occupation to thousands of almost 
every class of the inhabitants, and at the same time make ample 
returns to themselves. ‘To this melancholy catalogue much might 
be added : that these evils exist to their fullest extent can any one 
deny? and can such a state of things be compatible with prosperity 
and happiness in any country? It is the bane and the misery of 
Ireland, even in a time of profound peace ; it must be the weakness, 
and it may be the dismemberment of the Empire, should calamity 
ever attend us in war. 

It is time that all party considerations should cease to operate; 
that we should abandon the pretext of referring the present mise- 
ries of Ireland to the transactions of former times alone ; they may 
have been its originating cause ; but can the past be undoner Can 
the acts of our ancestors be retraced? We find a mighty evil deso- 
lating a fertile land, and we must not content ourselves with the in- 
vestigation of its origin only; we must strike at the root and arrest 
it in its course. 

It is a gigantic work, and must be met with fortitude and perse- 
verance ; but we cannot arrive at the end, without pursuing the 
intermediate means. With the many, Catholic emancipation, as it 
is called, is the grand desideratum : be it so ; let this be regarded as 
an established point ; but without going through the details of all the 
means by which this can be accomplished, will this one great measure, 
as it were by magic, cure every other evil? Will it give food to 
those who are perishing from want? Will it give employment to 
those who are willing to labor, but who canuot find occupation ? 
Will it restore harmony amongst all the discordant bodies of which 
the population is composed ? 

The Protestants look with alarm to the consequences which 
must result from the admission of the Catholics to the full enjoy- 
ment of civil and religious liberty. The Catholics are irritated, 
and impatient that this great object of their pursuit should any 
longer be delayed. 

Opinions have long been balanced between these two extremes ; 
and each change of administration has given rise to alternate hopes 
and fears in the contending parties ; not any systematic plan ap- 
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pears to have been adopted, and in the interval, this fluctuation 
between hope and despair, has kept the country ina worse state 
than could have resulted from the most decisive measures, whether 
for or against this long-desired object. 

But in these facts, all parties are agreed, that the great mass of 
the people, in many parts of Ireland, are in a degraded state ; 
uninformed, in abject poverty ; without sufficient knowlege of any 
of the arts of life by which support can be obtained ; with minds 
inflamed against their governors, by the accumulation of those 
miseries they have so long suffered; and through these causes, 
prone to violence, and dangerous to their superiors ; can man be in 
a worse, a more deplorable condition? And with nothing to hope, 
there is nothing to fear; hence arises that readiness to embark in 
every desperate measure which the ambitious or the designing may 
hold out. Can we expect attachment to any government, from 
persons situated as these men are? Destitute, hopeless, in a state 
of anarchy and starvation : to them any change may produce some 
good ; they are too wretched to fear an increase of evil. 

Are men, so circumstanced, prepared, without any accompany- 
ing ameliorations, to be released from all restraint? You must 
civilize those whom you would render capable of the rational en- 
joyment of civil liberty ; you must teach them the relative duties of 
man to man, before you can give them indiscriminately all the im- 
munities of citizens in a well-organized state: would it otherwise be 
safe to the community at large, or advantageous to themselves? 

In this state of Ireland, the leading members of the Roman- 
Catholic community of that kingdom, would entitle themselves to 
the gratitude of their country, and at the same time, in the most 
effectual manner, advance their own cause, by using all the influence 
they possess, to tranquillize the minds of the lower orders of the 
people; whilst, by the temperance of their own conduct in all the 
efforts which they may make for the accomplishment of their views, 
they would the most clearly demonstrate, that to be relieved from 
religious disqualifications, and not the undue acquisition of politi- 
cal power, was the primary object of their pursuit. In this man- 
ner can they best convince their fellow-subjects, of the safety and 
the practicability of removing those which yet remain, of the re- 
strictions their ancestors, in more turbulent times, had regarded as 
necessary to the security of the Protestant church, and the 
Protestant succession. 

But it is deeply to be lamented, that, of late, irritation has again 
rapidly increased, and thereby overclouded the most favorable 
opportunity which has ever presented itself to the Catholics of 
Ireland, for attaining, through amicable measures, this avowed ob- 
ject of their wishes. It is well worthy their deep and serious con- 
sideration, what an awful responsibility they will incur to those of 
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their own faith, and to the empire at large, if, by intemperance and 
violence, they blast every prospect of consolidating the peace of the 
country, and, through renewed anarchy and insurrection, lose all they 
have so long sought, at the very moment wheu their cause was daily 
gaining ground, and its final success seemed to have been placed 
within their reach. 

Will, then, the wise, the moderate, and the humane of that com- 
munity, forego this, perhaps the greatest and the last opportunity 
which may present itself, to heal the wounds of many ages? Will 
they, at such a moment, become instruments in the hands of the 
violent and the ambitious, to close the door on conciliation, and 
lend their aid to deluge their country in blood? On their present 
conduct, the amicable attainment of more than their ancestors ever 
hoped or required, and the lives of tens of thousands of their fellow- 
citizens will unquestionably depend. Before it be too late, let 
every true friend of his country pause, ere he take a part in mea- 
sures which may lead to such fatal results: he cannot be a real 
friend to Ireland, who would thus rashly and desperately lead her 
on to destruction. 

Must religious discord and civil war again spread devastation and 
misery over that ill-fated land? Are two nations, formed to be the 
strength and the support of each other, for ever doomed to be in- 
volved in fierce contention and bloodshed, to the derision and tri- 
umph of the enemies of both ? Can the prosperity or happiness of 
either kingdom be compatible with such a state of things? But if 
all better or higher considerations are without avail, in calming the 
violent feelings which now agitate that country, the utter hopeless- 
ness and desperation of an appeal to arms, should make them turn 
from the thought of such a measure, as one which must inevitably 
postpone the attainment of all their wishes to an incalculable dis- 
tance, and seal the fate of those who engage in so unnatural a con- 
test. Can men be found so forgetful of the experience of the 
past, and so blind to the present state of their country, as to enter- 
tain even the most remote expectations of accomplishing those ob- 
jects which they now seek, by the power of the sword? Has Ireland 
ever yet found redress from an appeal to arms? Has not every such 
attempt only furnished ground for witholding those immunities so 

long and so ardently sought? On the other hand, each succeeding 
year seemed rapidly to have been wearing away those jealousies and 
apprehensions which had prevented an amicable and an effectual 
redress of her grievances, and which, in all human probability, 
another generation of tranquillity and order would have fully ac- 
complished. 
Ata period when Great Britain was surrounded by enemies, 
involved in the most arduous war in which she ever was engaged, 


& 
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and by no means tranquil at home; with revolutionary principles, 
for the time triumphant over half the civilized world : if the insur- 
rection which then took place in Ireland, only served to fill the 
country with slaughter, and overwhelm with destruction those who 
engaged in the fatal attempt, what rational man can become so 
desperate, as to believe that success would attend a repetition of 
such deplorable measures, at a moment when the British empire 
has not one foreign foe, and is able, by the concentration of her 
vast power and resources, to crush any insurrection, however or- 
ganized or formidable ? 

Can it be overlooked by any who now take part in hurrying on 
their country to such scenes of misery, that those in power are 
deeply accountable to their sovereign, and to their fellow-subjects, 
that the allegiance and the tranquillity of Ireland shall be main- 
tained ; that outrage and lawless violence shall not stalk triumphant 
over that kingdom? They must be conscious, that the attempt to 
enforce their objects by intimidation and open insurrection, must 
and will be steadfastly and uniformly opposed, by any government 
which has the honor and the permanent prosperity of the empire 
at heart. . 

In this eventful crisis, the British government stand in the most 
awful situation, in which those who have in charge the happiness 
of millions can be placed, from their duties as statesmen and their 
feelings as men, however they may differ in their opinions as to the 
means, firmly to establish the tranquillity and the prosperity of Ire- 
land must, in these times, be a paramount object in their minds ; 
but however sincere may be their desire to grant to the Catholics 
of that country the redress of their grievances, their duty is impera- 
tive not to allow the pursuit of that object to be accompanied by 
a violation of the public peace, or to become the pretext for en- 
grafting thereon projects of speculative and _ political reform, 
leading directly to revolution, and the separation of the two king- 
doms, The slaughter of thousands on either side, and the devas- 
tation of whole districts, would only be the forerunner of still more 
tremendous calamities; irreconcileable hatred and revenge would 
take deep root in the land; every hope of amicable arrangement 
would be banished from the minds of the present generation; and 
all those fair prospects, which a few years of tranquillity would 
have realized, would be wrapped in hopeless darkness, 

During this dreadful interval, in what a state would the survivors 
of such sanguinary scenes be placed? If thousands are now unable 
to procure employment, tens of thousands would then be in the 
same situation : if the lower orders of the people are at present 
wanting food in the midst of abundance, there would then, unques- 
tionably, be actual scarcity, and its inseparable attendants —~ famine 
and disease united. 
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Such would be the consequences to the people, which would 
result from insurrection or civil war; and when reduced to the la- 
mentable state in which they would then be, however decidedly the 
British government might have put down opposition, however 
undisputed their power might then become, over a demoralized 
and a ruined nation, their difficulties and embarrassments would be 
fearfully ‘augmented : then would commence their arduous duty, to 
re-organize a people in the last stage of anarchy and irritation ; to 
find employment for millions, in a devastated country ; to preserve 
the inhabitants from that famine, in this state of wretchedness, 
which they scarcely could avert in times of comparative tranquil- 
lity. 

This recapitulation of the miseries which such events would be 
certain to produce, is not overcharged : the evidence of but recent 
days, and the experience of past ages, must strike with conviction 
all who will recur to the annals of Ireland, 

“To hinder insurrection by driving away the people, and to go- 
vern peaceably, by having no subjects, is an expedient that argues 
no great profundity of politics. To soften the obdurate, to convince 
the mistaken, to mollify the resentful, are worthy of a statesman ; 
but it affords a legislator little self-applause to consider, that where 
there was formerly an insurrection, there is now a wilderness.”* 

Is it not then indisputab ‘ly the true interest, both of the govern- 
ment and the people, to concur in every measure which can yet be 
adopted to preserve the tranquillity of Ireland? Violence, by its 
natural re-action will only increase the evils it is intended to over- 
come or remove. 

The sword is not yet drawn; the peace of that kingdom may still 
be preserved, ‘The ‘people of England feel a deep interest, that the 
miseries which again threaten so fair a portion of the empire, may 
be averted. But the evils of centuries cannot be remedied in a 
day ; scarcely in one generation ; yet not a moment should be suf- 
fered to elapse, or an opportunity to be lost, in undeviatingly 
pursuing, in all times, and through all circumstances, this object, so 
deeply important to both nations, even in the present moment of 
doubt and alarm; nor to let any local consideration arrest the pro- 
gress of this great work : we should never for an instant lose sight 

of the fact, that the great body of the people of Ireland are now the 
beings which centuries of degradation, neglect, or severity, have 
made them; and that we ought “sedulously to persevere in promoting 
their eiiianete good, and through them that of the whole empire ; 
even in spite of themselves. Yet if we are not to make these 
efforts when surrounded by turbulence and confusion, but to wait 


1 Dr, Johnson. 
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for the return of order and tranquillity, we shall only be commen- 
cing our operations where they ought to have terminated. 

The further the people have, from these causes, been led away 
from subordination and obedience to the laws, the more, under such 
circumstances, is it incumbent on the government of a country to 
stand on the ’vantage ground, by using every means to remove 
existing abuses; to promote the civilization and the prosperity of 
the kingdom ; to be themselves right ; to demonstrate that a spirit 
of religious intolerance has not any part in the course they pursue ; 
that, though firmly resolved to maintain the tranquillity of the 
country, they will not be driven to extremities, until all other mea- 
sures have become hopeless ; thus would they render it self-evident, 
that, whilst they would meet conciliation by conciliation, they can- 
not be influenced, through intimidation or violence, to take any 
measures which a sense of justice, and a conviction of what was 
important to the substantial good, the tranquillity, and the honor of 
the empire, would not have prompted them to adopt. 

To consolidate the peace of Ireland ; to heal those decp wounds 
from which she has suffered for more than six hundred years; and 
to establish the union of the two nations in the hearts of the people, 
as it has already been done by legislative power, would transmit the 
present reign, and the age in which we live, recorded in the bright- 
est pages of the annals of our country. [t would be an achievement 
worthy of the highest ambition ; and would entitle that administra- 
tion which should become the instrument of so noble a work, to 
the gratitude of posterity. 

It is greater to conciliate than to subdue ; most dignified to con- 
cede, in the day of our prosperity and our power: they only are 
humbled by concession, who, when bowed by the storm, then 
yield what they had before unjustly refused. 

Let Ireland then be treated as she is called—a Sister Kingdom ; 
convince her that in our hearts we are her friends; freely and cour- 
teously grant to her those immunities which the present state of 
the country will allow ;—do this in so decided a manner as to carry 
conviction of our sincerity and good faith, Let an equal, impar- 
tial, but a merciful administration of justice be universally en- 
forced, bearing in mind how long the people have beceu irritated 
and misled; put down with a firm hand such proceedings, on either 
side, as may only serve to widen the breach between the parties, 
and promote disorder and bloodshed ; and uniformly proceed, by 
every regulation of Government and every legislative means, to re- 
move as soon as possible, those obstacles which can interfere with 
the enjoyment of religious and civil rights; with equal detcimina- 
tion, cause the laws to be respected, and punish, as the greatest 
enemies to their country, all those, of whatever party they may be, 
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who perpetuate civil or religious discord, by committing outrage 
on the persons and property of others: and whilst the peace of 
the land is impartially maintained, not any means should be spared 
to remove that gross ignorance of the lower orders of the people, 
in many parts of the kingdom, which is incompatible with internal 
tranquillity and obedience to the laws; to give education to the 
rising generation, whether Catholic or Protestant, in the most gene- 
ral manner possible ; each, where practicable, under the superinten- 
dence of those of their own faith ; not so much to teach them té 
write or to read, as to civilize their minds, to accustom them to the 
habits and decorums of social life, and the duties of man to man 
in the state, Let as many as possible be instructed in some trade 
or manufacture, by which they may be enabled to gain a livelihood 
in their own or in another country. 

Every lawful and constitutional means should be employed, to 
induce the nobility and the gentry of the land to reside: how fara 
revenue, raised from the absentee, and applied to the education of 
the lower orders, might be practicable or expedient, would remain 
for consideration: certainly it would seem but just, that those who 
expended the produce of their estates abroad, should at least con- 
tribute to remedy some of those evils of which their continued non- 
residence was a leading cause. 

The vital importance to their country of a frequent residence on 
their estates, cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds of the 
great landed proprietors of that kingdom: all those ties which 
should unite a people are broken, by the continued separation of 
the high from the vale the rich from the poor; the landlord from 
the tenant ; the natural guardian of the indigent and the oppressed, 
from those who require his aid. 

The lower orders are thereby excluded from all:which tends 
most to attach them to the government under which they live ; 
which would encourage them to be orderly and industrious, and 
accustom them to the decorums of life. 

That strong attachment which the landlords of other countries 
often experience from their tenantry ; and that powerful influence 
which they possess over the minds and affections of a people, whom 
they and their ancestors have bound to themselves and to their fa- 
milies, by every feeling of gratitude for past benefits, anda full 
confidence of future interest in their welfare, must be looked for 
in vain by those, who for generations are strangers on their own 
domain ; unknown, even in person, to their tenants and dependants, 
and often only kept alive in their recollections, through the arbi- 
trary exercise of delegated power, and the ruious employment of 

middle men ; an evil most oppressive to the people, which unques- 
tionably ought to be much regulated, and greatly abridged. 
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The country is thus deprived of the services, as magistrates, of 
those who have the greatest interest in the welfare of the people, 
and who would, in that station, be the most qualified to promote the 
prosperity of the kingdom ; and in their place, the exercise of these 
duties, which, in the present state of Ireland, are so important to 
her peace, is, from the necessity thus created, but too often com- 
mitted to persons not competent to so responsible an office. 

The miseries which have been brought upon Ireland from this 
one lamentable cause of non-residence alone, extend themselves in 
their unhappy consequences more widely and deeply through ‘the 
land, than it is possible to suppose can ever have been contem- 
plated by those on whom the remedy depends, yet who still absent 
themselves from their country ; but a conviction of these truths 
must be certain to follow a close and impartial investigation of the 
subject ; and itis confidently to be hoped, that such conviction 
will alone be wanting, to stimulate the generous and the patriotic 
of the great landholders of Ireland, by the happy combination of 
their own true interests with the gratification of the best feelings 
of our nature, to devote a part of their time and a portion of their 
incomes, thus derived from that kingdom, to the welfare of their 
fellow-subjects ; thus making the most effectual atonement to their 
country for former neglect, by steadily pursuing one of the most 
certain means to ensure her future prosperity and happiness, 

Equally honorable would it be to themselves, and beneficial 
to their country, that the regular clergy of the Protestant Church, 
should, as much as possible, reside on their benefices; and, where 
a plurality of livings is allowed, that the incumbent should at least 
make some oue of those in the kingdom of Ireland, his abode, 
and thus expend his income within the country from which it was 
derived. 

Measures for the commutation of tithes have already been com- 
menced ; and all must admit, that this salutary object demands the 
serious attention of both clergy and laity, for the adoption of such 
arrangements as may remove present dissension, and introduce an 
improved system, equally to the advantage of the parties, and es- 
sential to the peace and prosperity of the kingdom. 

Some plan should be arranged, by which an independent income 
might be provided for the Catholic clergy, suited to the dignity 
of the several offices which they hold in their own church. ‘The 
state of dependance in which the inferior parts of their priesthood 
are placed, in being compelled to receive the very means of their 
existence from the hard-earned pittance of their destitute flocks, is 
fraught with the worst consequences to society, and has had the 
most prejudicial effects on the country. 

The selection of a liberal, an enlightened, and a humane magis- 
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tracy, is an object of as great vital importance to the future well-be- 
ing of Ireland, as any which can come under the cognizance of the 
government : on their selection, the due execution of every conci- 
liatory measure would mainly depend : it is in vain to enact liberal 
laws, if they are not well administered ; even a bad law, in judi- 
cious and benevolent hands, is deprived of half its evil; whilst the 
best of enactments become worse than a dead letter, under the di- 
rection of a party spirit, and distorted to the purpose of the moment, 
by faction and intolerance. ; 

The reform of this department will require all the vigilance, 
firmness, and disinterested regard for the future peace and prospe- 
rity of the country, which can be exerted by a truly patriotic and 
enlightened administration; but which important service to the 
country never can be effectually performed, until the more regular 
residence of a sufficient number of the higher orders, shall supply 
the government with the means of making such a selection. 

The general cultivation of the waste lands; extending manufac- 
tures, commerce, and fisheries; working collieries and mines ; im- 
proving harbours ; cutting canals ; opening the navigation of rivers ; 
and such other great national undertakings, are well worthy the 
liberal encouragement of government ; and could not fail to give a 
new impulse to the people: industry and enterprize would be en- 
couraged; British capital would unhesitatingly be employed; and 
hundreds of thousands of those who now search in vain for occu- 
pation abroad, would thus find it at their homes: they would feel 
that they indeed possessed a country which regarded them as chil- 
dren, and not as aliens and an encumbrance to their native soil ; 
they would feel that these ameliorations of their condition, which, 
during the late and the present reign, had removed more grievous 
laws from the statute-book, and done more towards placing them 
on the footing of their fellow-subjects, than had been accomplished 
since the establishment of the Protestant Church, were only the 
precursors of a more general system. 

Many of these objects, particularly of late years, have engaged 
the attention of government: some severe and partial laws have 
been repealed ; and it has not been found that the administration 
of justice was thereby rendered more difficult: in some counties a 
better selection of magistrates has taken place ; and in proportion 
to the extent in which this measure has been adopted, its advan- 
tages have been immediately apparent. 

In parts of the kingdom, particularly in the north-east, many of the 
first of the nobility and gentry are resident, and the prosperity and 
the tranquillity of the country have ina similar proportion advanced : 
in all those dioceses in which the residence of the clergy has of 
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late been more universal, equally beneficial consequences have 
followed. ' 

Wherever education has become gerieral, the inhabitants have 
become more orderly and tranquil ; and where the commerce, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the nation, have met with the 
fostering ¢are of those in power, the people have shown agalacrity 
in availing themselves of the advantages thus afforded ; and their 
increased industry, and their decreased misery have been the cer- 
tain consequences. 

Enough has in this manner recently been effected, to bring 
conviction to every mind disposed to take an impartial view of the 
subject: that these seeds have not been sown in a steril soil, and 
that such is the course which will most effectually promote the 
tranquillity, the prosperity, and the happiness of Ireland; which 
will the soonest rescue her from her present dangerous and lament- 
able state, aud elevate her to that rank amongst nations, to which 
she is entitled by her natural advantages, and the talents and the 
character of her people. 

In such a state of things every ground of alarm from that much- 
dreaded evil, an overgrown population, would, by a two-fold 
operation, cease to exist: the present generation would find em- 
ployment ; the future, instructed in the habits of orderly and ci- 
vilized life ; feeling the contrast between their late abject misery 
and the benefits they would thus enjoy, and above all, having 
through these means imbibed the most important conviction that a 
decent home, comfortable food and clothing, cleanliness, and deco- 
rum, were amongst the requisites of life, and eSsential to do- 
mestic happiness, they would not, as at present, almost universally 
marry at a very early age; they would endeavour first to obtain 
the probable means of support for themselves and their future fa- 
milies, before they changed their condition. ‘This is not a vague 
theory ; many parts of England and Scotland furnish abundant 
proofs of the beneficial effects of education, order, and employment, 
on the lower classes of life in this particular respect. 

Accompanied by such measures, and with the people attached, 
as unquestionably by these means they would be, to that govern- 
ment which had thus evinced so strong a feeling for their welfare, 
and done so much to promote it: this long-contested question of 
Catholic emancipation would be stripped of its present terrors, even 
in the minds of the most timid and sceptical: the people would 
become prepared for the changes which would be thus produced : 
it would have been ascertained that this emancipation was but one 
of many important requisites to the tranquillity and the prosperity 
of this long-distracted kingdom: in the mean while, other objects 
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and pursuits..would have oeceapied the minds of méo } themani- 
mesities and contentions would have gradually, died. away; froma 
reciprocity of good ,offices.and a community of mterests 5 andi that 
which, had before been the source of so muchstrife-andybloodshéd, 
would in, this gianner,accommodate ateelfto ithe order ef things, 
and its final accomplishment complete the great, work.: menawould 
atquire the conviction that human beings might diffen,from, each 
other as to the forms they used jn worshipping. thei Creator, and 
yet be equally valuable citizens, aud faithful subjects of a paternal 
government, iuiw 1 

The earliest act of bis present Majesty, after his coromation, was 
to go over to Ireland—the first sovereign of bis house, who .yisited 
that Kingdom: the example which he there set, to,all, pasties); :his 
magnanimous endeavors to conciliate and reconcile to eachother, 
meh of every class ; to obliterate past animosities, and to commence 
a new order of things, was well worthy of a great monarch, and 
did equal honor to his talents and bis heart. Unhappily, afteg hig 
retuim, that dignified and liberal example which be had set to his 
people was not generally followed to the extent that it might have 
been, or Ireland had already felt its beneficial effects. 

It is, however, by no means too late to act up to the impulse 
theni given ; every circumstance seems peculiarly to call the atten- 
tion of both countries to this great and vital object; the hope may 
yet be entertained that a liberal and enlightened policy, would be 
erowfied with complete success: every thing on the other-hand 
clearly demonstrates that Ireland cannot much longer go on in her 
present state without the most disastrous results. 

With Great Britam, prosperous and tranquil at home, in peace 
with the whole world, the present seems, above every other, the 
most’ propitious period for the enlightened and the truly patriotic 
of'all-classes and parties, by one generous and disinterested effort, 
to coucur in suppressing anarchy and violence; in promoting the 
mest effectudl means for the salvation of that noble but ill-fated 
country; andby the firm, vigorous, and liberal pursuit of that ob- 
ject, to ensure its accomplishment. 

The destiny of Ireland is in our hands; and we have to choose 
between the two extremes, whether misery, anarchy, and bloodshed 
shalkcontimtié to desolate the country, and render her wretched m 
herself, aud dangerous to the empire ; of, by seizing the epportu- 
nity, stub within our ~power, to raise her to prosperity’ and great-~ 
ness 3 sender her happy and united at home: tn peace, the’ bright 
est jewel in the imperial crown, and the consolidation’ of the 
British powcr niwar. 

Butthe umportast moment, allowed to pass by, may not again 
reeur; aud self-reproach, late and unavailmg regrets, and the con 
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demnation of after ages, or the highest feeling of an enlightened 

mind; the contemplation of a nation rescued from misery; the 

gratitude of a prosperous people, and the blessings of future gene- 

rations, must inevitably be the attendant consequences, as we may 

— or avail ourselves of this great crisis in the affaiss of 
reland. 


January 4, 1825. 
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No nations of Europe are so immediately interested in the affairs 
of the East as England and Russia: England having by conquest 
and by treaties possessed herself of the almost entire sovereignty 
of the rich and industrious provinces of Hindostan, has become 
an object of envy and jealousy to the other European states, who 
falsely conceiving these possessions to be the great cause of her 
wealth and prosperity, are ready to enter into apy schemes which 
have conquest for their object, - In the early perjod of her history, 
Russia, scafcely known to the other nations of Europe, and wholly 
ignorant of their customs and their policy, was engaged in extend- 
ing her commerce and her frontiers on the side of Asia, in which 
quarter she found a wide field open to her energies, in countries 
blessed with a milder sky, a more genial climate, and abounding 
in the productions of a rich and lucrative commerce. So early as 
the year 1554, Ivan Vassilicritch [[nd added the important city of 
Astracan to the Russian empire, by conquest, and Peter the Great, 
whose comprehensive mind readily grasped every commercial and 
political advantage, gave it a port and numerous privileges. Under 
his rule it soon became a rich and florishing city; foreigners of 
all natiqns were attracted to it; factories were established within 
itsewalls, and_its commerce extended on one side into the interior 
of Russia, and on the other into Persia, India and Bukharia, -Pallas 
estimated the value of the fishery in the environs of this city at 
1,858,480 roubles, and another authority states its trade in cha- 
grin at 30,000 roubles annually. The advantages of the Asiatic 
conquests were immense; they added largely to the resources of 
the empire, and gave new life to saiedhaadcoeenntiin and national 
industry, which determined Peter to advance still further on the 
Persian frontiers ; and so great was hissuccess, that by the treaty 
of 1723, made with the Shah Hussein, Derbent, Baku, Ghilan, 
Mazanderan and Astrabad were ceded to him. These possessions 
were afterwards given up, in consideration of some important 
commercial advantages, which were settled by the treaty of 1732. 
Since this period Russia has regained possession of Derbent and 
Baku, and she is known now to be particularly desirous of obtaining 
the city Astrabad, which from its situation on the Caspian sea 
would form an excellent harbor for the eastern districts of Kho- 
rasan, Bukharia, Samarkand and Balk. Catherine II. succeeded 
in detaching one of the most powerful princes of Caucasus from 
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his allegiance to the Shah, and by a formal treaty, dated 24th July 
1783, received him under the protection of Russia. ‘The relations 
between the two countries are frequently disturbed ; wars ensue, 
and these uniformly terminate in some additional commercial ad 
vantage or extension of territory gained by Russia. ‘The present 
autocrat has struck the death-blow to the independence of Persia 
by crossing the Caucasus, the natural boundary between the two 
empires, and wresting the fine provinces of Circassia and Georgia 
from her rule. She may now be considered as prostrate at the 
foot of her powerful antagonist, whose policy extends to her entire 
subjugation; au event of such evident importance to England; 
affecting as it does the safety of her eastern empire, that it demands 
her most strenuous efforts for its prevention. 

The greatest exertions continue to be made by Russia for the 
increase of her Asiatic trade ; Orenburg has become a great mart 
of exchange for the caravans from India, Persia, and other eastern 
states, while a commerce replete with benefits of the most valuable 
nature bas been established with China direct, and the regulations 
under which it is carried on have, from their excellence, confirmed 
m the minds of that singular and jealous nation a degree’ of con- 
fidence hitherto unknown. By means of the Volga and numerous 
canals which have been cut for the promotion of eastern commerce, 
the teas and other products of China are transported over a space 
of above 5000 miles before they arrive at St. Petersburg, their 
altimate destination, from whence a portion of them is afterwards 
exported into other European states, What may be her alterior views 
towards'these isolated barbarians it is difficult to say ; perhaps she 
may have an object, the bare mention of which w ould at the pre- 
sent time be considered ridiculous and absurd. But Russia is 
skilful both in planning and in executing ; she will watch her op- 
portunity with a vigilant eye that never sleeps in affairs of this 
nature, and trust to time and events, those architects of great 
changes in the political world, for the accomplishment of her 
designs. Almost every circumstance which has arisen among 
nations appears as if created to forward her views; or ought it 
not rather to be attributed to the dexterity of her statesmen, in 
seizing even the smallest advantages and turning them to the bene- 
fit of the state, and to the apathy of the other cabinets of Europe} 
that she owes her rapid advancement in power and influence? To 
whatever cause her present transcendent position may be attri- 
buted, it is quite certain that she enjoys a power capable of hold- 
ing the East, with the exception of China and Hindostan, in com- 
plete subjection, and a political influence which is felt, like @ 
volcanic shock, in almost every cabinet in Europe. 

The domination exercised by this junior state over the ancient 
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kingdoms of Europe is indeed truly humiliating ; and if the sove- 
reigns who govern them have any respect left for their own anti- 
quity, dignity.and honor, or for the glory and interests of their 
people, they will immediately pursue a far different course to that 
hitherto maintained towards this haughty, domineering and insolent 
power. They will see that in checking her progress, they at the 
same time ensure their own safety; they will perceive that in 
strengthening her, whether on the side of Europe or Asia, they 
increase that feeling of superiority which, whether it be well or 
ill grounded, is the sole cause for her assumption of such unwar- 
rantable and degrading interference in their internal concerns, and 
which has made her trample the independence of nations trium- 
phantly beneath her feet. 

‘To exercise an universal influence, and to increase her national 
revenue, are two leading features in the policy of Russia. Towards 
the first object she has made rapid advances, but the second is 
one of greater difficulty to accomplish, particularly ander: her 
present system of policy. The support of a large standing army 
has, since the time of Catherine LI., continued to swallow up the 
resources of the empire, the consequence of which is that she is 
burthened with a considerable public debt, and inundated with 
assignats which have no representative value. This expensive 
engine of aggression cannot, therefore, be supported in any pro- 
tracted contest, at her own proper cost, without adding to the 
public burthens by new loans ; a circumstance which must prove 
her to be much less formidable than it is either her desire or her 
interest should be discovered. Her plans of conquest are of a 
gigantic extent ; not only Asia but portions of Europe are included 
i them ;—all she requires is money :—better her resources; in- 
crease her revenue, and.she will be seen instantly in motion, under 
eircumstances far more formidable to the liberties and indepen- 
dence of nations than she has ever yet had at her command. 

Ithas always appeared to me that her means have been greatly 
overrated ; a delusion which she herself originated for the purpose 
of inspiring terror. This fallacy has been propagated by nume- 
rous writers in her interest, and has been, perhaps, the cause of 
many cessions both of territory and privileges in her favor; but 
when calmly considered the phantom will speedily vanish before 
tlie scrutiny of rigid investigation. Place Russia in a contest, 
single handed, and dependant on her own resources alone, for 
support, and the end of two campaigns would find her treasury 
without a single rouble left to pay her army. With this over- 
whelming military force, posted at various parts on her frontiers, 
which serve as so many indices to the points against which her 
future aggressions will be directed, and a restless diplomacy which 
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knows how to be humble or insolent as may best suit the occa- 
sion, her position strikes terror into her enemies, and commands 
from her friends a degree of respect almost approaching to fear. 
But the time approaches when Russia, with augmented resources, 
will be really enabled to execute those vast schemes of aggran- 
disement that she has so long contemplated; when the states of 
Europe must shake off the apathy with which they have been so 
long accustomed to view her gigantic strides to universal influence 
and power ; or they will find themselves blotted out of the map of 

, and their dominions overrun by hordes of barbarians from 
the North. tis difficult to conceive any thing more degrading to 
a great nation than the confession of M. de Villele, that France 
was goaded into the unjust war against Spain, in order to avoid 
a visit from the armed barbarians of Russia. What a reflection 
for the states of Europe; that this France, once so great, so 
powerful, should be now so degraded, so humble, so fallen as to 
be obliged to lick the hand which insultingly forces her to commit 
an act of injustice! In making these remarks on the policy and 
conduct of Russia, it is not intended to attach blame to her so 
much as to reprobate the course pursued by those states who have 
suffered themselves to be cajoled and wheedled, by her crafty re- 
presentations, into becoming the victims of their own baseness and 
treachery. Her object is, and always has been, since she first 
acted a part in European politics, under Peter the Great, exten- 
sion and aggrandisement of territory ; and this object she continues 
to pursue at the expense of both friends and enemies. She seizes 
on the jealousy, the envy and the hatred of states towards each 
other, and by uniting herself first with one and then with the other, 
eventually ruins or subjugates them all. These are some of the 
means through which Russia has attained to her present pre-emi- 
went power over Europe ; but it is time to speak of her future 
Asiatic policy, and the extent of its views. 

Whenthe emperor Paul seceded from the alliance against Buo- 
naparte, he immediately joined that usurper, and became the impla- 
cable enemy of England. He entered into all his views of con- 
quest, and became a willing and ready instrument for their further- 
ance and success. Among other means of injury to this country, 
it was proposed by Buonaparte to make a descent upon our East 
Indian possessions, which was acceded to by the Russian Emperor. 
A plan was laid; the probability of its success was.discussed and 
coneluded ; and the quota of troops which each potentate was to 
furnish for the enterprise was actually settled. This was an ill return 
on the part of Russia for those numerous benefits which an old and 
valuable ally had conferred upon her. The death of Paul, however, 
frustrated this scheme of rapine, and the present sovereign changed 
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the policy of the state on his accession to the throne, and allied 
himself witli England. | But, after the peace of Tilsit, Alexander 
joined Buonaparte, and lent a willing ear to all his projects of 
rapine. “[heir interviews became frequent; and among other 
points discussed between them, was the conquest of the British 
settlements in India. To this subject Alexander listened with 
greediness, and assented to the practicability of the undertaking ; 
but why the attempt was never made, it is not in my power to 
explain. Perhaps lie had not sufficient confidence in his coadjutor, 
from whose character he knew that, should the enterprise succeed, 
bat a small portion of the spoils would: have fallen :to his share ; 
and so reseryed the attempt to be made under more promising 
circumstances and in better company. However, it is very certain 
that Russia is extremely envious of our eastern empire; and. its 
conquest; as M. Say has recently asserted, has occupied the ca- 
bimet of St. Petersburg twenty times. If he had added that most 
of these deliberations have been. made during the ume of profound 
peace with this country, the assertion would have been imcapable 
of refutation. 

It is easy enough to devise plans, but it is not always so 
easy to execute them; yet in this instance it must be allowed 
that Russia, from her geographical position, has advantages which 
are hot possessed by any other European power ;—it 18 her-vicinage, 
viewed in conjunction with the national character of the Persians; 
that would constitute her a more powerful opponent than the rest, 
in case of actual hostilities. In an attempt upon India, Russia must 
have a passage through Persia to the Persian Gulf; for an over- 
land expedition is now generally admitted to be quixotic and im- 
ptacticable:; the only point therefore to be considered is, whether 
she would be able to gain the requisite passage for her army? 
There are two ways of accomplishing this end; either to obtain 
permission from the Shah for a free passage of her troops through 
his territory ; or, in the event of a refusal, to assume a hostile cha- 
racter, and take, by force, that which was denied to friendly en- 
treaty. But I wish here to be understood not as asserting the falb 
of India, should this passage be obtained; but merely as staimg 
that such a passage is indispensably necessary, in order to enable 
her to make the attempt. No: precarious as it is, and notwith- 
standmg all the alarming representations of instability, and gloomy 
forebodings of destruction, which have for some time past issued 
from various quarters, 1 hold the British empire in India to be 
erected on a basis too firm and solid to be so easily shaken to its 
foundation, and hurled prostrate at the foot of a conqueror. 

Suspicion of further hostile views upon the empire ;. the hatred, 
the disgust, and, above all, the fear entertained of the Russians > 
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added to the difficulty which might arise of expelling these unwel- 
come guests, should the failure of their enterprise oblige them to 
repass through his dominions, would form pewerful motives in the 
mind of the Shah to withhold the permission required, and would 
certainly determine him to refuse it, were it not for the known 
avarice of the Persian character, a vice which would doubtless 
be turned by Russia to her own advantage. If she appear with 
solemn promises, backed by a weighty bag of gold; if the contest 
in the mind of the Shah be between avarice and fear, it will be ad- 
mitted by all those who understand the Persian character, and 
particularly that of the present monarch, that it is probable the 
former passion would gain the ascendency, ; 

On the contrary, should the Shah pursue a different course of 
action to that just now surmised, by the refusal of a free passage for 
the troops of Russia through his empire, and existing circam~ 
stances be such as to afford her a reasonable ground of hope for 
the success of her enterprise, or what she may deem a reasonable 
ground, searcely a doubt can be entertained but she would endea~ 
vor to force the passage denied to her, rather than lose an as« 
sumed favorable moment for the accomplishment of a long+ 
cherished object. ‘The consequences of such a measure would be 
fatal in the extreme to Persia, for she would be stripped of some 
of her finest remaining provinces, if not completely annihilated as 
an independent power. The Persians, as gasconading and cowardly 
as they were in the days of Xerxes, would be scattered like chaff 
before the wind, by the steady and well disciplined troops of their 
antagonist ; while on his part the event would never even assume a 
doubtful character. 

It must be remembered that these remarks apply to the present 
state of the military force of Persia. I know that in any future 
war much expectation has been created by that portion of it whicly 
has been disciplined after the European method, as well as om the 
talents of Prince Abbas its commander; and although it would 
prove a highly gratifying circumstance to find it making a noble 
and vigorous stand before its enemies, in defence of the country, 
still we must not shut our eyes to the fact that it is composed of 
troops, as yet, wholly untried in the field, except in the case of 
a few unimportant skirmishes. In the event of extreme danger 
the irregular troops, composed of the erratic tribes, would’ pro- 
bably be found, under the existing state of the country and the 
population, to be the surest bulwarks of defence. These ob- 
servations are not made under the apprehension of Russia making 
any immediate attempt upon our East India settlements, but 
merely to show the importance of Persia to her in the event of 
such an undertaking, and the incapacity of the latter to offer any 
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effectual resistance to her should she feel disposed fo do so, 
Strengthen Persia and make her capable of opposing a Russian 
force, and you place a barrier between Russia and India, which 
would render her as little to be dreaded as any other European 
power. This should form one of the chief points in our Asiatic 
policy : it has hitherto been grossly neglected by the British cabi- 
net, while that of St. Petersburg has been indefatigable in pro- 
moting the interests of Russia in that quarter, where it has managed 
to we a fearful ascendency. 

‘here is great probability in the supposition that Russia will 
pursue her former line of policy, which has for its object the 
extension of her frontiers. Vast and extensive as are the do- 
minions of the Russian autocrat, no distant settlements or colonies, 
divided from the ancient hereditary dominions by the sea or the ter- 
ritories of other powers, form any portion of it ; and it is to the cir- 
cumstance of its unity, more than to the nature of its government, 
that it has been so long held together. A close vicinage to this 
power is, perhaps, the greatest evil that can happen to a state; it 
is like living next door to a robber, who is contmually quarrelling 
with you, and making inroads upon your property. Those who 
expect that Russia will ever make one mighty and formidable at- 
tack on the Persian empire with a view to its subjugation, will 
most likely find themselves disappointed in their conjecture. The 
method she will pursue, as the one most likely to succeed, will 
consist in the gradual dismemberment of the state, by the seizure 
of portions of it, from time to time, as circumstances may favor 
her designs. Some ‘recent occurrences would lead one to 
apprehend that, ere long, operations of importance may be 
looked for in this quarter ; the recent visit of the emperor to that 
part of his dominions bordering on Persia; his courteousness 
to the khans of some of the tribes; the reinforcement of the 
Georgian army, which before consisted of 60,000 men, and the 
recent movements which it has made, are so many warnings to the 
adjacent provinces of Persia to stand prepared for their fate, which 
will be annexation to the Russian empire. It is probable that the 
next object of Russia will be the conquest of Erivan, Ghilan, and 
Mazanderan, as the two latter would give her the entire command 
of the southern shores of the Caspian sea, an acquisition long de- 
sired by her. _Fhese-provinces are in the government of Abbas 
Mirza, a liberal and enlightened prince, under whose management 
they have been cultivated and greatly improved, and it becomes 
the duty of all those interested on this subject to endeavor to preserve 
to him the benefit of his valuable exertions, as well as to prevent his 
rapacious antagonist from adding so largely to his means of public 
annoyance. Since the arrival of General Guilleminot at Constan- 
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tinople as ambassador from France, several diplomatic agents 
have been despatched by him to various countries of the East. 
Her relations with eastern states are so few, that it is no easy 
matter to discover any beneficial object these persons can have to 
accomplish. Buonaparte sent French officers into Persia to 
discipline her troops after the European manner, and to take 
military surveys and plans of the country, with a view of injuring 
our eastern possessions ; but it cannot be supposed that the pre- 
sent government of France can entertain, for a moment, a subject so 
ridiculous and untenable. As to commercial objects, to which | I 
bave heard these expeditions attributed, there appears as little 
ground for the conclusion, as that of meditated hostility. France 
never could succeed in establishing a commercial intercourse with 
Persia when she had extensive empire in the East; nor does a 
single treaty, I believe, exist between the two countries: her fa- 
cilities are now reduced to nonentity, and she is not likely-to 
achieve that with diminished means which she was unable to carry 
during the plenitude of her eastern reign. She is now, however, 
already actively engaged in drilling the Persian soldiery, and using 
all the artifices in her power to gain an influence at the court of 
Teberan. For what end then is this influence to be used? . Let 
the events which have arisen in the Birman empire, into which 
some of these agents have penetrated, answer the question. The 
real object of France, in this diplomatic inundation, is mischief 
for its own gake ; a desire to be active to the injury or perplexity 
of others, though she gain no advantages by such conduct herself. 
Ever elated with ideas of her own greatness and importance, she 
thinks it necessary to play a part in the transactions of nations all 
over the world, under the false impression that, by so doing, she ob- 
tains eclat, and national respect. But although she may have suc- 
ceeded in harassing our eastern government in the affair of the 
Burmese war; and although that contest has been prosecuted with 
shameful lukewarmness, yet the perplexity will prove but tempo- 
rary, and the termination 1 doubt not will be such as becomes the 
dignity and honor of a great nation. Let all chance of future 
intrigues against our [ndian possessions, from this quarter, be ren- 
dered nugatory, by the reduction of the Burmese under. British 
subjection; the intrigues of our enemies will then have rendered 
us an essential service, by increasing the stability of our power. 
In improving the state of the military force of Persia France 
confers a real benefit on that country, by increasing its means of 
self-defence ; for every advantage which tends to that end is an 
additional bulwark raised against the ambitius desigus of Russia, 
to whom all interference of this description must be extremely 
displeasing. ‘The French Bourbons would do well to proceed in 
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11) 
such undertakings with caution ; the present emperor of Russia is = 
no friend to their dynasty. From her machinations:‘in Caubul we Brit 
have nothing to fear ; that court is too sensible of its own interests ~ 
atid our power to be drawn into enmity with us by a state which obje 
could afford:neither protection nor support in the time of danger priv 
and adversity. As France, therefore, has the power to perplex and kno 
distract our eastern policy, it is incumbent on us to watch her with bitam 
jealousy ard attention; to penetrate her designs, and by speedy nor 
eounteraction render harmless those events over the origin’ of be 
which we have no control. : ne 
‘ ‘To the late Marquis of Londonderry great censure attached om 
for his neglect of our eastern policy. On the accession of his sut- S 
cessor to office considerable expectation was created that this long- al 
disregarded, but important subject; would engage the immediate at- a 
tention of government; but as yet how little has been done’to for- m 
ward our interests or strengthen our power in that distant ‘region! . 
By the treaty of Paris, in 1814, all that could be desired was F 
achieved for the safety of our eastern possessions 5 and, ‘conscious be 
of the security and advantages it has gained for a free’and un- a 
molested maritime communication with Hindostan, for the futare, 
government appears to be satisfied with the safeguards which this 4 
treaty ensures, and either to neglect or overlook the necessity of ; 


strengthening our power and our influence on the continent of Asia f 
itself, 1 shall, perhaps, be asked, does the position of any: Asiatic 
state command our attention to these objects? [I reply ; It does: 
the position of the greatest ; the most powerful, and the most am- 
bitious of all Asiatic states, Russia, requires the unremitting: at- 
tention of the British cabinet. 

The zealous friends and partisans of this power will feel dis- 
pleased, nay, they may probably treat with ridicule, my assertions 
of meditated aggression on her part; they will assert that the in- 
tentions, just before attributed to her, are exaggerated; or perhaps 
that they are wholly without foundation. ‘Fhey rely on her as- 
surances of friendship ; on our ancient alliance with her, and on 
the great benefit which she derives from it. ‘The commerce with : 

and, say they, is absolutely necessary to her; the revenue 
arising from it is too great to permit her becoming our enemy.’ 
Let us examine the validity of this argument, at least the latter por- 
tion of it, which, being founded on self-interest, is.the only part 
which requires particular notice. [ allow the advantages she de- 
rives from her commercial intercourse with us to their utmost ex- 
tent, as well as that her true policy should be to cement more 
closely the friendship that has so long existed between the two 
countries ; but we must remember that Russia has imbibed the 
prevalent, though false, notions respecting the boundless value .of 
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British India, to a greater extent than any other power; that its 
possession has for a considerable space of time formed a primary 
object; and that she has even deliberated on the probability of des 
priving us, of it. Now suppose that Russia, viewing, as she ig 
known to do, our settlements in India as the great cause of our 
wealth and prosperity, should conclude that her advantages would be 
mote-inereased by their possession, than by the retention of British 
commerce and British friendship, what then becomes of this argu- 
ment founded on self-interest? The answer is obvious. As: for 
friendship or antiquity of allianee, they are points of less weight 
than'a feather, in affairs of this nature; nations are friends and 
allies just so long as they derive benefit from their mutual connex+ 
ion; self-interest is the object of each; and should time or other 
citcumstances couse this object to cease, or should one of greater 
apparent benefit present itself, though its attainment be at the cost 
of one of the allies, the friendship would disappear along with the 
benefit in the first case, the friend and ally would be cooly sacri- 
ficed in the other. 
Greedy of empire ; envious of our eastern ascendancy, bat sen+ 
sible of the difficulty which exists to effect any operation to our 
disadvantage, while Persia remains entire and independent between 
her and India, she has adopted a system of policy towards the 
former power which must eventually ensure her overthrow. . Lt is 
to Persia then, that the real interests of England direct her atten: 
tion. Here is the only unguarded point in our system ; and though 
danger, from this side, be a remote apprehension, still, having al- 
ready achieved so much for our Asiatic security, | would not have 
one approach left unprotected, while we have it in our power to 
fortify it and render it impregnable. To strengthen this kingdom; 
to preserve its integrity ; to promote its welfare and civilisation, 
are objects of paramount importance to the British cabinet; whe 
should regard her as:the Poland of the East; the barrier to ‘Rus+ 
sian aggrandisement, and Russian ambition in Asia; a @ pomt 
of transcendant importance in our commercial and _ political views 
in the eastern hemisphere. Our relations with Persia have been 
few and unimportant ; those of Russia have been increasing both 
in fréqiency and magnitude ; our settlements on the Persian Gulf 
have been nearly abandoned ; while Russia has opened new miarts 
for the encouragement of eastern commerce, 
It appearsa much wiser course of policy,as well as more consonant 
to the best interests of a great commercial nation, like England, to 
push her trade all over Persia; to revive her settlements on the Per- 
sia Gulf; from whence that country might be supplied with man 
of those articles of European manufacture (most of them: British 
which are now furnished by Russia, and on terms so greatly teduced, 
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that competition with us must be rendered hopeless. 1 am con- 
vinced that she must from her immediate vicinity enjoy the trade 
of the north of Persia ; but it is in our power to supply the other 


parts of the kingdom, or at least to divide a very large. proportion - 


of the supply with her. 
.. With the exception of the embassy of Sir Gore Ouseley, and the 
residence of Mr. Morier, who were accredited by the court of 
St. James’s direct, all intercourse with Persia has been transacted 
by the East India Company, whose views being chiefly commer- 
cial, has almost entirely neglected to attempt the acquisition 
of a political ascendency in that important country. But India 
is a stake too valuable to be played thus listlessly away ; her 
military force should be increased to such an extent as should 
render all hopes of conquest chimerical; she should be guarded 
by every means of internal strength which we can devise, and ex- 
ternally by the skill of a firm, dignified and resolute diplomacy. 
The advantages of a resident ambassador from our government to 
the court of Teheran direct would be incalculable. By a ju- 
dicious management of the prejudices of the Persians, I feel satis- 
fied, that he might effect considerable amelioration in the condition 
of the people, by inducing the Shah to introduce many institutions 
to which he is now a stranger, but which he would readily adopt if it 
were proved they would be advantageous to him. Some dormant 
points and offices in their law might also be revived with consider- 
able advantage to the subject, and increase of his personal security. 
The ambitious designs of Russia, who always employs: men: of 
great talent at this court, and the mischievous policy of France, 
might be hourly watched, and often immediately counteracted. 
Besides, with a resident minister to protect the merchants in all cases 
of injustice, a confidence would be raised that might determine many 
persons to found establishments in the principal cities, which, of 
conducted with fairness, would impress the people with favorable 
ideas of us; and the commerce thus introduced would, by a: judi- 
cious management and direction, form a valuable addition to our 
Asiatic trade. Numerous opportunities would continually arise 
which an active and intelligent diplomatist might seize to forwatd 
our commerce and strengthen our political interests in that’ king- 
dom, as well as to promote the welfare and improvement of its 
population, the two main objects of his mission, ; 

me persons will object that such an interference in the affairs 
of Persia, as that here proposed, would be injudicious, and likely 
to raise jealousy concerning our real views ; while others will'as- 
sert the impossibility of battering down a wall of prejudices\as 
hard as adamant, which mast be done-before it se accom- 
plished ; in fact that the Persians are an impracticable people. 
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These opinions are supported by great and highly respected names, 


- from whom I dissent with the utmost deference; but having also 


studied the character and history of the Persians, I feel no hesita- 
tion in saying that there is a key which will unlock the most invete- 
rate prejudices of this people, and which, applied with judgment, 
would open to us manifold benefits. Besides, where one point 
has been ceded, it is neither chimerical nor unreasonable to ex- 
pect that time and prudence may gain others : water by continual 
dropping will wear away marble, The introduction of European 
discipline among the troops augurs well; the advantages of the 
measure were properly explained to the Shah, and the prejudices 
of the East vanished before the superior customs of Europe. Where 
a sovereign admits a change in so important a branch of govern- 
ment as that which appertains to the defence of his kingdom, there 
isno just ground for holding him an impracticable man, when 
other benefits shall be fully laid before him. 

Our ambassadors appear to have taken little trouble of this 
sort ;. their only attempts at the introduction of improvements have 
consisted in throwing out a few hints, which. their delicacy pre- 
vented them from following up or renewing, leaving it to the mind 
of the Shah to seize and comprehend the nature, operations and 
effect of institutions of which he never before had heard; whereas 
representations, clearly and simply explained, would have made 
them available to his comprehension, and would have probably 
insured their adoption. Another strong inducement to attempts 
of this nature is the character of Prince Abbas, in whom the pre- 
judices of his country are by no means deeply rooted ; well dis- 
posed, and very anxious for the establishment of any measures 
that would tend to improve the condition of the kingdom, he «will 
on-his accession to the throne have uncontrouled power to 
the*beneficial changes which his prudence and his judgment dic~ 
tate. ‘To him therefore we may look with confidence as a zea- 
lous seconder of our views. It is the opinion of many persons 
who have.studied the political state of Persia, that this pri 
will not. eventually succeed to the throne, but will be sup 
by. his brother Mahomed, a prince of a haughty, cruel and. turbu- 
lent disposition ; inimical to changes and improvements of all sorts, 
and. strongly bigotted to every thing Asiatic. He has always 
opposed the introduction of European tactics into the. army; he 
despises. the soldiers thus disciplined, and courts the irregular 
troops, on whom he intends to rely for the success of his scheme 
of.usurpation, Should victory declare. in his favor, the circum- 
stance, will form an evil of the utmost magnitude to Persia, and 
one.of equal moment to all Asia, particularly should Russia be 
suffered to accomplish her designs against Turkey. In the future 
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views.of Russia upon the Ottomatt state additional motives pre: 
sent themselves ‘for the immediate despatch of an ambagsador ftom 
this country’ to Persia, to watch the motions of the fotmer power; 
to’ protect our own interests, and to support the party of Abbas 
Mirza, should circumstances render assistance pecessary. ' By the 
expulsion of the Turks ‘into Asia, Russia would gai aut an 
immense ibcrease of powet-as would completely destroy tie ' équi- 
librium betweem the different states of Europe; nor woitld this 
be the only advantage acquired by her, for the Turks recy: Toor 
eritirely an Asiatic power, and having no relations with pe 
whatever, would be goaded into a war against Persia, between which 
nation and the Turks:a long settled hatred, founded m the most.in- 
veterate of all prejudices, a difference in religious opinion, continues 
toexist, Russia will meke continual use of this — mes to 
keep the subjects of it in almost perpetual hostilities with each 
ote; mn rt herself to whichever side best suits her views, 
shé will cause the opposite party to be vanquished, while: at 
the same time she will not neglect, on the signing of 2 ‘treaty of | 
peace, to weaken her ally by exorbitant demands for her friendship © 
and support. ‘This will sow the seeds of a new war, in which she © 
will ally-herself to the opposite party, and in the end obtain from 
her the same extravagant concessions, thus playing the one off | 
against the other, till she eventually reduces them both under her © 
own power... How necessary is it then to check this aggrandising | 
spirit:of the Russian policy ; how. essential to put a final stop to | 
ite-by & bold ,and;determwed resistance. Are the powers: of | 
Evirope afraid of Russia? do they believe with De Pradt, thet she — 
isunattackeble amidst ber eternal. frosts and snows?, of canithey — 
even stil] think that she-has:any other means of accomplishing ‘her | 
Sigantic schemes than are afforded. by her own bullymg,-de- | 
termined, and threatening attitude, and their crouching fearfulness 
and. imbecility ? ‘wer 
« Surely Great. Britain, so deeply. interested in the integrity’ of 

the Persian monarchy, will use the most resolute and, determined 
means to prevent its dismemberment; and as to Turkey, it isa 


of the highest political importance to Europe generally, that 
Hens: pbenie not a single additional province out of. that empire; 
and.rather than. she should do so, the European powers would, be 
fully justified, as.a_measure of self-preservation, to carry.the same 
Spitit..of. aggression which she exercises.upon the territories of 
her neighbors to her. own door, and prove, by actual’ experiment; 
how far the valor:of. her troops and the strength of ber. treasury 
are capable of supporting the haughtiness, the insolence, the injustice 
and the bypocrisy with which she continties to treat the independence 
of nations and the political liberty of the. human face.’ .., 1 
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A 
SECOND LETTER, 


je. Fe. 





Sir, 


As I perceive by the papers that the subject of the Press in India 
is to undergo another discussion at the India-House at an early day, 
} am desirous of following up, without loss of time, the obserya- 
tions I had the honor to address to you in my former letter, by 
making the application of the arguments therein stated, and offering 
some illustrations on the great value of a Free Press, as it regards 
the good government and happiness of the natives of India. 


SECTION IIL.—Safety of the Press in India, as ut regards the 
permanence of our empire, 


53, The conclusion being obtained that the exercise of sefutiny 
and indirect control over the Indian governments by the press and 
public of England only would be without erFicacy, although’ sare 
Jor a time, till misrule should ripen, and the proscribed races feel 
their growing strength,—let us proceed to inquire whether free 
discussion through the press 1n Inp1a would be sAFE and EFFI- 
cacwus for the Sesired purpose of influencing the government to 
pursue good and avoid evil. 

54, The ablest philosophers, and best writers on legislation and 
historical politics, are agreed that there is never any strong ten- 
dency among the governed of mankind to rise against their go- 
vernors; but, on the contrary, a disposition to bear misrule long 
beyond thé point when résistafice to ‘oppressidn would be justi- 
fiable in the eyes of God-and man, at least, of all men, except those 
concerned in the oppressions resisted. Revolt is hazardous in its 
issue,—destructive to person and property during its progress, 
even should it succeed, bit’ still more shduld it not ;— it 1s further 
aggravative of the evils resisted if it fail. Men will bear very 
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much before they become al] of one mind to. rise and be doing ;” 
and it is only when they are almost all of one way of thinking that 
rebellion has any tolerable change of success against the fearful 
odds of disciplined and organised authority. No presses, no 
harangues, no examples will be of the smallest power in persuading 
poor and peaceful, peagants that they are ill used, if they do not 
really feel the ry of oppression at their backs : if they do feel 
it to be beyond endurance, no one is needed to tell them so. 
Writers and haranguers against abuses starve or thrive in propor- 
tion only as rulers furnish them with texts. If the good consi- 
derably preponderates over the bad in any government there can- 
not be unfeigned apprehension of revolt (see par. 42). ‘The pub- 
lic, I repeat, ever rise in general resistance without good cause. 
55. But there are those who sincerely think, and those who 
affect to think, (from whatsoever motives,) that some special ex- 
ception exists, in respect to India, to these great truths, collected 
by wisdom from the lessons of history, and admitted to the rank 
of political axioms, on the subject of revolt long before the days 
of Montesquieu. The first of the above classes of thinkers de- 
serves every patience and attention, for it consists of men sincere 
and worth converting; but, unhappily, none are so hard’ to be 
persuaded by reason as those who are under the dominion of féar. 
56. It is truly of the utmost consequence tothe cause of civilis- 
ation, of sound religion, and of humanity, that the thinking and 
sincere portion of the English public should be undeceived ‘in 
this fatal idea, imbibed by many, because so sedulously and ear- 
nestly inculcated, that there is a disposition in India to revolt, an 
aptness in the Indians to throw off our “ foreign yoke,” as it is 
vulgarly called, which proneness does not depend, as everywhere 
else it does, on the goodness or badness of the system of govern- 
ment, but on causes altogether extrinsic to any notion of merit or 
demerit on the part of those who rule over our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, If this position were true, it would, indeed, be fatal to the 
happiness and melioration of more than sixty millions of human 
beings, for it would afford the tyrant’s ever-ready plea, we, essily, 
in one of its most plausible shapes, as a prompt defence of every 
positive act of violent misrule, and every negation of improvement. 
If the people of India are not to be acted on by means of those 
ordinary feelings, or of those balancings of motives and chances, 
that actuate other men, in determining the great home-questions 
of resistance or submission, they mugs bs scarcely better than brute 
animals ; and it signifies but little, indeed, who is the driver of such. 
cattle, or by what method they are kept to work and food, 
. 57, But, happily for an unfortunate and undefended people, 
there is no truth in the position,—not even the shadow of truth 
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Tt is, incumbent, in the first place, on those who take that diserted 
view of our Indian subjects to burden themselves with the proof of 
a position so unnatural and contrary to allexperience. But let us 
sift this. matter somewhat closer. 

58. Who are‘ the people” of hidia that are so prone to! Jearn, 
as the first result of their lessons from us, that they are bound, b 
their own interest and duty, to throw off a foreign yoke? ‘Phe Indo- 
Britous ?—their hour is not yet come! The other insulated small 
bodies of Portuguese, Parsees, Armenians, and so forth ?—they are 
not as.a drop in the sea of our Indian population, The Mahome- 
dans ?—they are no pupils of ours: they have ¢ learnt nothing,” if 
they have “forgotten nothing,” in the course of the eventful revolu- 
tion that has cast them down for ever in the extreme East, and strip- 
ped them of the conquests of seven centuries. Doubtless, the dream- 
ing and arrogant remuant of their Hidalgo chiefs (if any such rem- 
nant there be under a politico-religious system, that is essentially 
hostile everywhere to the establishment of an aristocracy, or the 
perpetuation of great families) would gladly recover, if they could, 
so bright a gem as Indiain the trophies of Islam. But have they 
needed us, and our presses, and instructions, to teach them this? 
Have, they profited aught, or is it in the genius of their sept to 
proGt by enlightenment so readily ? Admitting, then, that. their 
desire to. throw off our * foreign yoke” be as strong as the advocate 
for darkuess and retrogradation assures us it is among all the Indian 
people, generally, does it follow that their hopes are as lively: as 
their desires? or that they are not.tolerably capable of calculating 
their chances of success in a struggle against the united mental 
superiority of the English and physical outnumbering of the Hin~ 
dogs 2;, With sucha tremendous struggle before them, and against 
such fearful odds, will they not weigh well the inducements, to 
remain tranquil ? and will they reckon for nothing in the balance 
of iudycements and. motives that the English, who. thrust..their 
Indian. Colossus off its political base, have not trampled in.pieces 
the scattered members ; but, besides conferring om all ranks equal 
rights of property and person with other subjectsof the states have 
preserved to their middling and better classes, the monopoly. of 
office in their criminal law, and a full proportion of public empley- 
ment, and promotion in the army of the conquerors ? 

59. But the Hindoos, the infnite majority of the population,— 
will the first-fruits of their eating of our tree of knowledge lead: 
them to discover that it is their duty and their interest.to rise 
against their instructors, and throw off a “ foreign yoke?” So 
far from it, that they only. learn, from intercourse. with us, their 
own nakedness, and cling the.closet to .a-protection which, what- 
ever lesser evils it may involye, and. however defective in com- 
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parison’ with wit it might be, and should have been, at this timé 
of day, is still for the Hindoos a substantial benefit, when placed 
by the side of any one in the infinite series of foreign dominations, 
to which the Hindoo nations, or tribes, appear to have been suc- 
cessively subjected, almost from the days of ALEXANDER of 
Macedon. 

60. The body of the Hindoos are likely to quarrel with us, 
when the sheep shall disclaim connexion with the protecting 
shepherd’s dog in presence of the wolf! We are their natural 
allies against their old enemies: the Mussulmans, who have not 
abated one‘jot of their pretensions to recover their empire, if any 
turn ‘of the cards should chance to put an end to the English 
supremacy, and leave the field free to Mahomedan energy and 
unity of effort. In such a strife the Hindoos, excepting, perhaps, 
a very few of the ruder warlike septs, thinly scattered im the north 
and. west, would have no chance. A long course of passive sub- 
mission to successive conquerors, and the debilitating influence of 
a superstition, at once the most barbarous and abject the world 
ever saw, have politically, if not physically, enervated almost ‘all 
the Hindoo nations. To the influence, indeed, of their contemp- 
tible system of a religion without morality, resting its monstrcus 
fabric mainly on the division into castes, may be ascribed, without 
much hesitation, the remarkable circumstance, that they have been 
unceasingly a prey to less civilised nations. . This fatal authority 
of their priests, and all the destructive divisions of castes; still 
prevail in unshaken strength; and it may be doubted, notwith- 
standing the strange rise and fall of a solitary Hindoo power (the 
Mahrattas), within little more than a century, whether any Hindoo 
kingdom could possibly stand, in the present day, against the su- 
perior energy of the Mussulmans, who are all as one nation and 
one faith, while the Hindoos are split into innumerable sections of 
tribe, caste, and country, united by no common bond.’ In the 
extravagant case of a successful revolt’ of the Hindoos being sup- 
posed to clear the field of the English, there is no doubt that a 
Mahomedan power would rise on their ruins; and, however dis- 
tracted by civil wars and successive contests, still the crescent, 
backed by shoals of needy recruits from the northern and western 
hives of Islam, would keep its hold, till some second invasion 
should take ‘place from sea, under extraordinary circumstances of 
desperate courage, talent, and good. fortune, such as distinguished 
our early efforts in India, and once more push the faithful’from 
their stools. aes 

‘61. The more intelligent and cultivated of the Hindoos ‘are 
perfectly aware of the common interest subsisting between them 
and us: they feel and admit that their Mogul conquerors have 
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béeh the only real losers in ‘the tremerilous revolution which Wwe 
have effected in fndia, within the last seventy or eighty years. 
Our toleration Has ‘won over tows the’ priesthdéd, ‘habituated to 
Mahomedan brutality :' our good’ faith with the’ atnty, {eléven- 
twelfths of whom are Hindoos,) ini régard to pay, ‘clothing, petit 
sioning, ptomotion, and distribution of justice by the Verdict of 
themselves; has ensured us the’ strenuous attachmerit of! the war- 
like classes of the north.’ The banker and’merchant'tlasses tnjoy 
comparative immunity from irregular pillage,’ urtknowh’ in’ the 
days of our Mahomedan pfedecessors ; and if the condition of the 
ryots and manufactures is, unfortunately, in Sfa/t quo ‘early, be- 
causé we have too exactly’ followed our predecessérs’ track, things 
are, at léasty no worse than they were. 

62. It has been remarked that, exictly in proportion a3 ‘a’ Hin- 
doo; by dint of the knowledge and independence of thoughit ‘which 
we teach him, begins to purge the film from his eyes, so’does he 
see in a stronger light the comparative mefits of the English Tule, 
without being blind to its grave defects ;—so does he déséty and 
admit that our cause is his catise, and that the Only hopé of poli- 
‘tical regeneration, and of feligious emancipation to’ hid people, 
fests upon ‘their connexion with the English. ‘This prospeet he 
allows to be infinitely remote, owing to the exceeding prostfation 
of the Hindoo mind’; but still it ¢s looked ‘to, in the fulness ‘of 
time, éven if not anticipated by the approximation, or even ammal- 
gamation of the races, in the course of that colonisation and inter- 
mixture which must, sooner or later, take place, itt’ spite of all 
endeavors to prevent them. 

63. Let it not be ‘supposed that these speculations are unreal, 
and of European fabric. ‘Those who have ‘seen the writifigs and 
correspondence of that patriotic and learned Brahmin, R«m-Mo- 
HuN-Roy, the real apostle of Christianity among’ ‘the Hindvos, 
are well aware that the sentiments and opinions hére'desctibed @re 
those held and zealously inculcated by that ‘excellent persom, dnd 
his small but increasing school of ‘European-minded ‘Hinddos. 
The British Government has ‘no such true’ friends among its 
natlve subjects, for it has none besides, ‘that aré native, attached 
to‘it from reason and deep reflection. Pairiful itis to think that 
such men should have been obliged to protest in thé'stipreme eéurt 
of Calcutta, and before the whole world, against the gagging and 
licertsing system, by which Governor Adam and Judge ‘Mac- 
naghten have deprived them of their presses, of a: bitth-right which 
they had used for the noblest, and purest, and most peaceable 
purposes! Painful to think that Ratr-Monux-Rot, who had 
descended to ‘edit“a native periddical ‘paper, with aaeW’t6 con- 
tribute his great influence it: that mode ‘to -enlighteri ‘his benighted 
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fellows, should haye found himself obliged publicly ta abdicate so 
henesable;an, employment, envirened as it became, under the new 
restrictions, with difficulty, degradation, and suspicion. __ 

64;.It is,hoped. that. enough jas been said to show that, the 
general disposition to throw off “a foreign yoke,” of which so 
much has been said, even to nausea, by superficial and timid men, 
is notonly unlikely to tnerease with the progress of political im- 
provement and instruction, but also not likely to have any existence 
at all; unless we drive men to such recourse, by perseverance in 
misrule, and by cefusing to let our own eyes and ears be ppen to 
the evil.of our ways. No chimera that ever haunted the imagi- 
nations of he. weak and iguorant was more devoid of reality than 
this absurd idea of proneness to rebel. in India ; it might haye been 
left to he dissipated by time and returning reason, were it nat, un- 
happily a mischievous.as well as stupid phantasy, affording pre- 
text for bringing into play restrictions, tests, penalties, expurgatory 
indexes, and.all the .wicked and contemptible machinery of perse- 
cution, for opinions’ sake, which. was thought to be, pretty , well 
exploded everywhere, but is now again revived almost, simulta- 
neously by the Pope, the beloved King of Spain, and Governor 
Adam... of ‘these: individuals, no doubt, conscientiously 
plumes. himeelf.on the validity of his special reasons for playing 
such. fantastic tricks ip his own particular dominions, and ett 4 by 
his.friends..is, of. course, considered the best intentioned of rulers, 
and kindest.of men; as if the possession of power had no tendency 
to;transform and corrupt! as if the private virtues of public men 
might safely for mankind be admitted in qualification or extenua- 
tion of their public measures! as if, indeed, the personal good 
qualities of an arbitrary ruler were not a positive enhancement of 
the evils he inflicts, by blinding many tp the true quality of his 
acts, and disposing them to greater forbearance! Yet of such 
puling stuff is the invariable defence compounded of every public 
man whose measures are attacked, and whose ready host of friends 
and connexions instantly start up with a plea of character. 

65. If we desire to retain India for England, from a conviction 
that in the present state of that country we do thereby really seek 
the greatest good. of the greatest number in both countries, our 
policy is.plain and simple. Honesty is that policy; and all sup- 
pressions of .opition, puttings down of intercommunication of 
thought among the governed, forbidding of books, gagging of the 
press, and ruining, fining, banishing, or imprisoning indwiduals 
who speak out aid are our éruest friends ; all such permicious yaga- 
ries‘of wanton power. should be put an end to as,soon as may be. 
This.done, there will be no real cause for apprehending any thing 
like. a general discontent or revolt ; but even if there is such,a ten- 
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deney, the friends of freexdiscussion, and; good, government |triam- 
Paap ath of the, reasonable..and,seflecting among sbeir ¢ 
e 

sof a press, or. by real and grievous mistule, considering how 
passive am | long-sudfering. a people the, Hindogs have always shown 
themselves to be? » Oraf.such disposition. to rebel axists,ywillexe 
purgatory.indexes-or muzzles on the press keep men, from thinking 
ang). conversing ?. Will, they -hinder the. secret, fetmenti-from 
wigehing and heaving 2. The opponents of publicity wauld.do(well 
ta ayoid sounding too loudly this alarm of danger from) likelihood 
of revolt, Jest, the English public, should indignantly. demand, of 
what nature. their administration must. be. in that. country, since 
more than sixty years’ undisturbed possession of the. greater, and 
richer,part have not yet. secured. for them the affections of the 
governed beyond the reach of disturbance from “ paper shot !” 

66, The question how far indirect. control over public, measures 
by the press would be sarg if exercised in.India, may be-consi-« 
dered as set at. rest in so, far as concerns any danger ef general 
revolt arising therefrom, or any special disposition to resistance+in 
that country, There is, however, a danger of particular,and pro~ 
vincial revolts to which our Government in India is greatly liable—~ 
not because there is too much license, but too little !—-not because 
there is too much freedom of discussion, but because there: is 
none !—not because. there are too many residents in, India, inde- 
pendent of the Company,  factious,” ‘* interested,” «* would-be-rer 
formists,” &c. &c.s. but because there are too few | 

67. Assume, if only for argument’s sake, that. an impoliticim~ 
post js laid on, which bears particularly hard on this towaor that 
city-—on a cloth, sugar, or silk district—-on an opium, or saltcpro- 
vince ;or Jet us assume, what may be equally improbable, that>a 
European. chief functionary of justice, revenue, police », commerce, 
opium, salt, or the like, oppresses a distant province, whether from 
bad temper, from. positive corruption, or from negadeve,malversa- 
tion in not preventing his swarms of officers and defendants from 
fleecing the helpless natives... In any of these cases the Govern- 
ment bas no means of coming at the faets of wrong suffered or 
imagined, except through official channels. No one likes. to 
report that this tax or that monopoly will excite discontent or re- 
sistance in Ais district, for such reporters are not looked on kin 
by the gounsellor or secretary who patronised the tax... The spirit 
of discontent is not represented in strong enough colors, The 
Goyernment remains in ignorance of the impending resistance until 
a pogitiye reyolt breaks out, being the only. constitutional mode. of 
resistance known from time immemorial in the East, whether before 
or since our time. 
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68,' Thew if regard to‘delinquencies of public ‘officers, the Go, 
yernment in- India i more overwhelmed with minute fornis and 
tedious: paper! ‘proceedings thatt any on’earth, Give ‘it ‘regdlar 
knowledge ‘through “regular ‘channels” that any thing * Boing 
wrong, afid ‘such’ wrong, itt most cases that dre flagrant, and do not, 
too nearly touch on matters‘of revenue, will be — inquired into, 
and probably: redressed. ‘ But suppose the’ official chanhtls ake 
themselves shut or polluted ; suppose a less flagrant case—namely, 
tharthe provincial. “channels,” being utterly dependent for their 
very subsistence on the good pleasure of Government, should” tot 
show any great alaerity to bear bad news or disagreeable represén- 
tations t0 the supreme authority ; suppose some governor, com- 
mander,-or'counsellor, or even some secretary, should have’ hap- 
penied'to play the projector, and should yiew with parental bi 
ness pafticular measures, and eye with coldness such as reported 
evil of his projects ; or, imagine cases of provincial malversation 
in \ajudge or collector, is the oppressor expected to be the ready 
organ of accusdtion against himself? Is the suffering: party, a 
poor, ignorant, helpless native, to put himself courageously for- 
ward, in the breach, and to persevere in the unequal strife against 
power, riches, ingenuity, and prejudice, until he’ prevail in getting 
the Government to listen to him, and tumble his oppressor ‘from 
his seat? Such expectations are truly preposterous, and it may be 
doubted. if-any one can be sincere who professes to put. faith in 
them, ‘knowing the state of society in the East Indies. 

69. Even in the Mahomedan days, it was the duty atid the 
practice of the King im his capital, and of his deputies elsewhere, to 
sit “at his gate,” and listen to the complaints of ‘the meanest of 
his subjects. ‘Doubtless, the duty was often neglected, and the 
practice as often reducéd to a vain form; but the meaning was 
good; and the customs and tongues of every nation in thé East 
show how deep-rodtel and universal is the feeling that the wrongs 
of the subject were to be freely and publicly heard. "What sub- 
stitute: has the English system provided for this and other rude 
customs of appeal? -A series of official complaints, thraugh 
ascending “ charinels,” to be conducted under forms that utterly 
overwhelm the poor suppliant by their magnitude, their intricacy, 
expense of time and money, and more than doubtfal issue. 

70.:One wold thitk that for such a frame’ of government and 
state'.of society the application of free discussion through the 
press+—anonymous (otherwise a mockery), but subject to severest 
penalties itv case of falsehood—is the very one thing—the desidé- 
rattiny fer India ; that expedient which cannot fail’to be of the: 
clearest betiefit both to governers and governed.’ Let us ‘look’ at 
this more closely. 
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i. Inindia therevare two grand divisions of inkabitants, con- 
hected in public relation, but mutually abhorrent of social connex: 
ion. One of these is the dominating races the few, certainly, 
burthe ableythe opulent, the powerful, white. The other is the 
subjected class ; the ignorant, the poor, the weak, the dlack. Of 
the dominating race;.a.smore select few monopolise all power and 
place in the state; from seats in the Supreme Legislative and 
Executive:Couneil, down to the lowest deputyship of revenue or 
polices: : Phese select few are educated in England by the Compa- 
ny; aba’ separate seminary, as if to keep them a distitict-easte from 
other ‘English gentlemen : they go to India as candidates for public 
employment (of which their order has a rigorous monopnly) ; they 


are there entirely. dependent on the goodwill and favor of the | 
Government ; appointed and removed at pleasure ; extremely well — 


paid when in oflice,im the. greatest poverty and want if .out of 
employment. ‘They compose, as it is evident they cannot. but do 


“a potent aristocracy of place, the only body in India answering © 


to an aristocracy of any kind, since, by the Mahomedan system, 


which we found in play, no power, no property, could standup — 


between the one king and the many people ; all of these wete.on 


ailevel, compared with him, and were kept down neatly to chat _ 


condition by the legal and illegal rapacity of their 

72. The provinces ‘of India are parcelled out into. districts, or 
circles, that may be likened to large English counties ; ini each of 
these, many of which are from five hundred to a thousand. miles 
from the seats of Government, one or two of these Company’s 
European servants reside, to administer justice of the first\instance, 
te superintend the police, to collect revenue, and so forth ; 
they are, in general, free from any of the restraints which the 
irksome vicinity of gentlemen, their equals in talent, wealth, and 
complewion, rust necessarily impose on persons.in power ; they 
are; in truth, without any moral control, but their own consciences, 
for each chief stands alone in his proconsulate, erect amid thousands 
that lie prostrate. The constitutional controls and checks provided 
are, theoretically viewed, not inconsiderable, in respect of steps and 
gradations of appeal and complaint; but all labor under one common 
and radical defect—namely, that all are exercised by the same 
class of men; the same aristocracy of place, of origin, of com- 
plezion. ‘The head of the:Government and the chief of the-atmy 
‘are the only individuals in authority to whom this disqualification 
does not always apply: of these, one: is not likely to engape ac- 
tively in matters foreign to his ‘habits, and. particular sphere of 
duty, while the other, in general,,occupies himself with the de- 
partment of foreign policy, naturally leaving local .and mististerial 
details to those of his colleagues, whom he presumes to be more 
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experienced than himself, although; in ‘reality, they are’ the worst 
fitted) to sit im judgment on-any part of a system, in the midst of 
which they have grown grey. 
7%. ‘Dothis view of the state of society and frame'of govern- 
ment in India we may add, by»way of finish to a very singular 
and original picture-—Jirst, t the legislative and executive 
powers ure beth in the same hands—those of the council, comsist- 
ing only of four nien, of whom two or three are from the: civil 
service of the Company, and one almost always-e-military man 
fresh from England. Secondly, That this council-isim the ‘habit 
of corresponding with the judges of its provincial courts on matters 
more or less connected with their judicial duties; and employs them 
in commissions of inquity, political offices, and other matters:not 
strictly judicial, while the highest Company’s judge in the country 
is removable by the local government, without cause assigned, or by 
theCourt of Directors at pleasure. Thirdly, That the judges of 
the Supreme King’s Court, ostensibly set up to protect the people 
against ‘the government, are not themselves protected against the 
effects of that government's displeasure as they ought to be-by being 
matte irremovable by his Majesty’s ministers, at the instance of the 
‘Company's government, or of the company of the Board of Control, 
who are, practically; one and the same. Fourthly, That, im ali the 
Company's dominions there is not an institution independefit of 
the tuling power, nor any admitted right of petition, or of meeting 
to petition. No corporations—no colleges—no privileged orders 
«nd constituted bodies—in short, of any description, who have 
the rivht of addressing the government in the collective form ‘of 
«we !” The system of centralisation, over which Bonaparte 
‘boasted, as completing the beau ideal of despotism, is theroughily 
realised in India, where the shadow of political or municipal pri- 
wilege is ‘not to be found in any individual under the t. 
7%, All this machinery is perfectly well unders among the 
parties concerned, actual and expectant holders of high offices ‘Is 
it ‘then very surprising, First, That distant proconsuls ‘should 
occasionally fall into malversation and injustice themselves, ‘or 
slide into indolent, if ‘not corrept, connivance in the crimes of 
their locusts of native dependents , Secondly, That a fellow-feeling 
should prevail among the superior grades of the same order of men, 
‘if not to screen actual délinquency, at least to create as little pub- 
lic scandal as possible, for the reputation’s sake of the government 
atself, and still more for that of the order to which ail in common 
‘belong ? Parties interested ‘may, and ‘doubtless ‘will, ‘attempt to 
eraist a cry of libel and calumny in this matter ; but it willmot be 
the less undeniably teue, First, That any men, or order of men, 
“similarly cireumstanced, dre likely, in all human probability, to 
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yield ‘to similat temptations, and to ert exactly as thé ‘present ciyil 
sétvants of thé Company, ate supposed liable to'err. Serondly, 
Bhat! ‘to ‘imputation against all its individuals is necessarily con- 
tained ‘in genetal remarks on yiciously constituted public bodies ; 
there ‘always have been and always will be great exceptions— 
greater, becatise of the difficulty to resist temptation—to ordinary 
cases and maxims. “T%irdly, That no body of men ought to be 
entrusted with yast powers, under circumstances that virtually take 
away; or infinitely enfeeble, responsibility. ; 
75. But the Press seems to be Laneesity devised for, coming into 
pity im such a case as this of remote lieutenants, each clothed with 
almost unlimited happiness or misery, in, respect to men under his 
sway, with whom he has few or no sympathies. If the ,central 
government wished it ever so much, if it were ever so free from 
bias towards its servants, and desire of giving the authorities, at 
home an impression that all goes on well and smoothly abroad—it 
would not bein its power to exert an efficient and minute super- 
intendence over those remote licutenancies. Distance, intimida- 
tid, and fear of odium, too often hinder the truth from reaching 
the metropolis ; and, if it could arrive there, its quantity and mag- 
nitude would exceed the powers of any general government to go 
info in detail. But there is a method by which distance may be 
niade to Varlish—a moral vicinage of talent and keenness be created, 
where none physically exists, to overawe idleness, injustice, favori- 
tism, or peculation—by which the arm of government may be 
nerved and elongated—its dim sight strengthened—its dull tympa- 
nom quickened. That method is. the Press; and there is none 
other in the wit of man to devise, which shall effectually, and for 
any'fength of time, answer the desired purpose. It is for want of 
that engine which, when free, cannot be cajoled or silenced, that 
the government, in India, is kept utterly in the dark on the very 
eve of those’ sudden and violent revolts of provinces, which ever 
now and then arise from the oppressions of the “official channels,” 
and the absence of all modes of constitutionally opposing men in 
power. In no country might the Press be such a powerful 
SAPETY-VALVE as in India. It is folly, or hypocrisy, to say that 
the denunciations of a free Press should not be anonymous ; if its 
operations are not so far concealed it loses all its real utility, and 
becomes only another mode of preferring accusations under attes- 
tations which expose the oppressed man, who turns the accuser, to 
all the persecutions of the accused, or of his brethren; the very 
evil which, by hypothesis, the Press should be set up to remedy. 
Is ‘it then to be inferred that any one of the friends of publicity, 
and to anonymous discussion, (the only shape in which it can 
truly free,) desire to free the Press from responsibility for false- 
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hood or proved malice? Far from it: but it is a favorite mode of 
atguing this subject—the motives suiliciently obvious-—to beg that 
part of the question, to assumé a free Press to mean the prinuiyg 
of ahy thing, without ability to punishment, however false, jslanin 
derous, or malicious; as, if any offeuce against society ought. to, 
escape the visitation of law, because committed, through que..ox, 
another instrumentality, whether of Press, or speech, oF actions, 
&e. &e. series 

76. Few will deny that the libel-law of England, as. explained. 
by modern judges, is severe enough; so much $0 that it: would 
extinghish all public writing whatever, but for the attempering, 
given by our juries, even our special ones. Fewer will deny. that 
one of those statutes, which are usually called the Six Acts, (1819,) 
makes the old law still more severe, by inflicting banishment for a 
second offence. Yet this severe body of law would be. received: 
with thanks and rejoicings, as the Press-code of India, because ad, 
ministered by a jury, even a special one. In exchange for the date 
illegal violence of revocable licenses, and for the terrible Axar-, 
Chamber mode of arbitrary banishment by a council of govern. 
nent, but without the trial and defence allowed even in. that. abs 
hotred tribunal, any code which insured a public trial would .be a 
blessing. Suppose the power of summary banishment for, pre- 
sumed state offences, of great danger and urgency, were. taken. 
from the government, and vested in a full bench of the King’s 
Court urider the same forms of public hearing, concurrence ,er 
rejection, which are at present in use to pass a bye-law, on the: pro- 
position of government, ‘This would be virtually enabling the aun, 
thotities in India to take out of the hands of a jury, and ,vest.in 
those of the judges, all such extreme cases as both executive.and 
judicial. power should concur in considering of imminent, hazard; 
to the welfare of the state. Such a change would be. no small: 
departure from constitutional principles; yet even this would be a 
blessing, compared with a state of law, or rather lawlessness, where 
the property and person of every Englishman are placed. in; the 
wanton, bécause irresponsible, hands of government. 

77. Fericed in by such powers as those of the English libel-law, 
of 1819, and éven (if it must be) with power of moving the King’s 
Court to banish summarily, will not the Indian governmenty, the, 
civil Setvice, and the Company, consider themselves secure agaust, 
the'terrors of the Press? What can be the meaning of this extraordi, 
nary panic of terror?) What the extent and nature of the evil appte+ 
hended through the Press, a word which means no more than free, 
intércommunication of thought between man and man ? It has been 
shown |par. 58 to 61] that in the divided state of society, popular 
tion and interests mm India, all idea of general revolt, under reason 
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ably good government, is out of the question. If thewa govern. 
ment were actuated’solely bythe adherence to the general interest 
of the greatest number, and not by any particular mterests of in- 
dividuals: or \classes» in the state, it is rigidly demonstrable that it 
would matutally form’ the strictest alliance with the Press, asa 
firms arid fast. friend, as, the most powerful auxiliary conceivable, iin 
the.common cause of ‘promoting good government. It -is’ indeed 
true, that, in the first instance, individual writers and’ printers set 
up im order to their own advantage, in like manner as met pursue 
any other avocation that benefits the public secondarily, themselves 
primarily ; such being the order of nature and society that, in the 
struggle of individuals, each for his particular profit, the general 
profit is best wrought out. Hence, if an editor should :depart 
from truth, frequently and wilfully to appearance, or should seem- 
ingly give way to private hatred of himself or others, uttder color 
of public good, or otherwise dissatisfy the society in which and 
by which he lives, it would be a signal to others to invest capital 
and labor in rival publications: self-interest would keep each alive 
to the falsehoods and faults of the other, and the general interest 


and advantage could not but profit by the detection of error and 
the promulgation of truth. 










78. But it is said it would not be sare to allow the subjects of 


a government to print matters “ tending to bring it into hatred and 
contempt.” ‘To this may be asked, by way of reply, if the go- 
vernment justly deserves hatred and contempt, ought it not to 
suffer such treatment ? If I am told it ought not, then it will follow 
that crime should be protected, not merely from punishment by 
positive infliction, but from punishment by loss of good name} jit 
will follow that a false impression is to be given of such a go- 
vernment, which is thus to derive support in its misconduct from 
falsehood, instead of being forced to cease meriting ** hatred and 


contempt,” that it may by such reformation avoid reproach. Evil — 


is to be done that good may come of it : end “sanctifies means ! 
But where is a government to stop—a Christian government 
planted among immoral Hindoos, and talking largely of reforming 
them—where is it to stop if once it begins a career of falsehood 
and vice, as part of its ordinary ways and means? Did ever: any 
government derive durable strength from such confusion of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood? You cannot hinder every 
individual from judging of the government ashe thinks its acts 
deserve. You cannot hinder them all from speaking of it to one 
another ; what then is gained by hindering the intercommunication 
of those evil opinions which, by supposition, (vide supra,) every 
body entertains? And in whose eyes is the gain obtained, of 
passing for what you are nat?, Not in the eyes of those who 
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already think the evil, and knew. what you are 5. 1t must; be inthe 
eyes of others, forcigners, that..jyou try to raise-a false impression 
of; respectability by keeping back the truth from being written, 
‘This, perhaps, is the real explanation of the extraordinary aieasi- 
ness testified on the subject of the Press. ‘The Indian Government 
and the Company want to deceive England, America, and Europe, 
usta. the strue state of their dominions in the East. It is.a-re- 
markable: fact that nothing. offends a press-censor, in all countries, 
more than any public allusion to his censorial erasures, and to the 
suppressions of truths and impressions of falsehood which wis 
his occupation to create, ‘This is, at least, a consolatory homage 
which, political -vice pays to virtue: the false impressions would 
fait in theit. effect, if readers were fully apprised of ithe arts of 
censorsal cookery employed to produce effect. In the last yeats 
of Bengal censorship, it was consideted the height .of ¢ontuhacy 
ra lese.mayjesté of the deepest dye, if au unfortunate editor, at 
a/loas for matter to fill the chasms suddenly caused by the censd- 
ial pony studded the gap with eloquent. stars. Such are/,the 
caprices. of despotic power; its objects must not only bear with 
its inflictions; but pretend as if they felt them not ! 

78. But if the government does not merit hatred and contempt, 
end knows-that it does nots why should it wince, like the galled 
jade, under every severe thing that any one may say of it 2 No 
good government ever was brought into lasting ‘ contemps or 
hatred,” unless it -well deserved to be 503 and a reulery who is 
strong im: conscious integrity, and in. the knowledge that he always 
pursues the.greatest good of the greatest number, will smile at the 
puny efforts, of malignity to misrepresent him, ‘assured that the 
delusion. cannot lest, But why suppose that the Press would be 
likely»to ory to bting into hatred and contempt rulers who did: not 
metit such oblequy ? He who prints what is not according to the 
Opinions:and: tastes of a large clas of readers, will not be read, 
nor, in-a‘countryvlike Indias where there are no struggles of par- 
ties as/in England, to obtain the conduct of public affairs, and a 
monopoly. of loaves and fishes, will he long pprsue- the expen- 
sive, amusement of printing for gratification of private malice. He 
whose abusive strictures find continued encouragement and pa- 
ttonage from a-considerable ‘class, shows by that unquestionable 
proof: that his censures are not devojd of foundation. The former 
should. be beneath the notice, of a good government, the latter 
only so fat worthy of notice as to draw attention to those evils of 
which the presence is indicated in the system, by the angry 
inflammationonuthe surface. 

: .!7@. lit 48 am vain, however, to atgee on the reasons assigned by 
the Indian governments for wishing to stop every press but their 
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own paid one, and to suppress every thing like freedom of judg. 
ment or discussion on their measures. They will go on for ever 
assigning any reason but the true one for their unnatural hostility 
to that best friend which they and their masters at home can have, 
They know, too well, that there is no likelihood of any general 
revolt in India. ‘They know that if there is danger of partial 
tisings, in consequence of sheer despair and resistance to op- 
pression, such insurrections have not a chance of ultimate success, 
while our general government is tolerably good ; and, at all events, 
the Press has never had any thing to do with such revolts, not one 
of which has occurred since the Press was free. ‘They know, 
besides, that not a score of natives in all India are yet capable of 
reading, fo understand, discussions in an English newspaper, and 
that the minds of a very inconsiderable number are yet matured to 
comprehend political discussion, even in the native languages, 
fewer still being capable of translating such from English, and not 
a dozen, perhaps, of writing original matter on such topics. They 
know, finally, that if a native or European journalist were to blow 
the trumpet of sedition, and summon the blacks to rise against the 
whites, the European editor, if he escaped the lunatic asylum, 
would have very little chance of escaping from the furious hands 
of the whites, who must form the jury to try him for treason or 
sedition,—about as little chance as one similarly situated in Jamai- 
ca would have from a jury of slave-drivers and planters. As to 
a native editor, if in Calcutta, he must pass through the hands of 
a similar jury of whites; if in the provinces, through the hands 
of a single white judge. All these pretended alarms for the 
** consequences” of a press (subject to the English libel-law) are 
miserable pretexts, the real object being to escape the shame of 
having faults and jobs exposed : they deceive nobody on the spot, 
however effective in Leadenhall-street and on the Stock Exchange. 
The Press has always been entirely free in our slave colonies, and 
the slave states of America: but who has ever yet been mad 
enough to employ it to rouse the blacks to a servile war? In 
like manner the Press was virtually and practically free in India 
for several years posterior to 1818. Yet no man ventures, agree- 
able as it would be to those in power, to point out any injury that 
it did to the country or its rulers. Ifa free press had been likely 
to produce danger, that danger must have been greatest at first 
starting from a state of thraldom. Yet never was India in pro- 
founder tranquillity—never, certainly, better governed! never so 
progressive ! ; 
80. The secret cause of hostility to the Press arises, most pro- 
bably, on the part of the Directors of the Company, from an 
extreme unwillingness to draw more public attention than they 
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can avoid towards India. They are egregiously deceiving them- 
selves if it be so—in supposing that any such policy will avail 
them in the approaching day of their utmost need; when their 
present victories and triumphant votes will be remembered bitterly 
against the petitioners, who will then be humbly soliciting a re- 
newal of lease, and showing cause (against the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and ship-owners, of the land) why they ought to have 
the ‘confidence of the liberal and the pious continued to them. 
Times are greatly changed since 1813, when England had her 
hands too full to think much of the Company. ‘There are some 
redeeming, and even constitutional points in the system of govern- 
ing India through an organ of patronage not directly at the beck 
of the minister of the day; and if the Directors wish to come 
before the public of England with a good case in 1833, they would 
do well‘to think of showing what they have done for the country 
entrusted to their management—what improvements, ‘ intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious,” they have encouraged, rather than 
come forward to make a merit of having quenched utterly the 
spark of free discussion that had been kindled by the most liberal 
of their:governors, and of having bound the intercommunication 
of: thought among their subjects in India with stricter chains than 
had ever before been devised. 

81. The irritation on the part of the local governments against 
free discussion, through the press, appears to arise from none of 
the motives of alarm and so forth, which they have alleged through 
shame of confessing the littleness of the realemotive. ‘This seems 
neither more nor less than the love of undivided power—in other 
words, the preference of particular ‘before the general interest 
common to all governments under the sun, and which should 
always be studiously counteracted in every good system of civil 
polity. & may almost be doubted if even the best earthly govern- 
ments heartily love and cherish, perfectly, free discussion. In 
India, to these ordinary feelings and motives are superadded others 
peculiar to the situation of that government, to its long enjoyment 
of undisturbed absolute power, and to the nature and composition 
of the civil body. All these circumstances united produce, in the 
Indian ‘authorities, a degree of arrogant conceit, of ludicrous 
bursting indignation, at the bare idea of any one not of the privi- 
leged order, or constituted authorities, presuming to have an 
opinion on public questions, or daring to obtrude it; to whick 
Cervantes or Swift, perhaps, might have done justice. But the 
contiguous sublimity and burlesque are forgotten in the melancholy 
spectacle of free-born Englishmen thus de-nationalised and de- 
moralised by long residence under a debasing system of arbitrary 
rule on one hand, and slavish submission on the other. Still more 
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distressing ‘is the recollection that, for a time, at least, and inti! 
this ‘indignant couftry shall ‘recall powers that’ have been’ ’'s6 
abused, these men have it in their a to do very much evil} 
and to dofent the national wishes and schemes for ‘the intellectual 
impfovenient and civilisation of millions. 


SECTION IV.— Efficiency of the Press in India as tt local check 


against misrute. 


82. The positions being established,—jirst, that the exercise 
of scrutiny and indirect control through the press in India'is per- 
fectly compatible with the sareTy of our empire 5’ secondly; that 
such control is essential to the PERMANENT sAFRTyY of the cotn- 
try, however uncomfortable to rulers who desire not, primarily, 
the greatest good of the greatest number ; it remains to prove the 
EFFICIENCY of such a local check. On this part of the argument 
it is unnecessary to dilate,—first, because most of the considéra- 
tions affecting the questions of EFFicacy have been- touched ‘ow 
incidentally, in the proof of sareTy, in which they are necessarily 
involved ; secondly, because to the Erricacy of a local press ’the 
Governments abroad bear the strongest of all testimonies in thet 
extreme alarm at the establishment of so unwelcome ari intrader 
among the monopolists of office. 

83. The favorite position put forth in all shapes and phrases 
by’ the “enemies of free discussion, to catch wnthitiking people in 
England, is this—* There is no public in India—therefore; ‘na 
public opinion—therefore, no use for an orgaty to expressit— 
therefore, a free press can do no good, and may do harm,” &c. 
This is the language of Mr. Adam. It may be doubted if a more 
contemptible sophism ever before disgraced the ‘manifesto of any 
ruler, or trusted in the weakness of those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. But the press in India was first silenced, and dared not 
expose the sophistry ; it was hoped, therefore, that any bold beg- 
ging oi the whole questions at issue would suffice’ for people in 

Morac when India was the subject. 

*¢ There is no public in India,” that is, no public capableof 
forming opinions worth attending to. No ? Not eve’ when they 
praise the political, military, financial, or judicial conduct of their 
rulers? Why, then, are they allowed to assemble and offer’ their 
incense? But we must examine this assertion-a little more in 
detail. 

85. First, as to the public of India, generally. Tt may sufties; 
perhaps, to ask who lent the. state the forty: millions sterling of 
which’ the public debt consisted but the other day?’ Uniless it 
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dropped. fram..the clouds, perhaps,.it may ,be, conceded. that they 
whoJend such sums, in, any state in: all the world, would not.be 
thought, very, unreasonable in pretending to have .some political 
existence, not to say influence, in public affairs ! 3 

It may also be asked, without. exceeding ,arrogance, who were 
they that formed a large European, Portuguese, Armenian, and 
native militia, at the several presidencies, in the times of Lord 
Wellesley, when danger was apprehended from French and: My> 
sorean hostility ? That militia, horse and foot, was indeed after- 
wards put. down, with many other obnoxious measures of the 
noble, Lord; but: because it zs mot, does it follow. that: it «was 
not?.or that there, was not then a public, and is not now. one, 
infinitely greater in numbers and in moral force ? 

Finally, it may be demanded, and not without some claim to,a 
grateful reply from the people of this country,—Did not,the In- 
dian public, or no-public, of all classes and colors, come forward 
lately to subscribe between 30 and £40,000 to the relief of the 
distressed Irish? Yet we are told they are as a negative quantity 
in the political arithmetic of the Honorable East-India Company 
and their honorable servants abroad ! 

It may suffice after this to enumerate a few institutions and 
employments in Bengal, in which natives and Europeans.are.in- 
discriminately engaged, as Directors, Contributors, Managers, or 
Capitalists. Such are the Society with a large capital for clearing 
Saugor Island. 

‘The banks of Bengal, Hindostan, and the Commercial Com- 


ye 
Perthe Native Hospital. 
The School-Book Society. 
The Society for Native Education. 
The Agricultural Society. 
86. Secondly, as to the non-existent Native public. It is quite 
true that: the natives have not, and ought not, to have political 
weight according to their mere numerical strength ; but it isnot 
less true that those of them who reach to a certain degree in .the 
scale of property, intelligence, education, and integrity, ought, to 
carry. with them the same weight which the like attributions would 
obtain for them in any other modern community. . 
$7. This granted, it may suflice to notice that the natives, are 
creditors of the state to a vast amount, as Ram-Monun-Roy, and 
his brethren assert in their unavailing memorial, and protest against 
the purposed restrictions of Governor Adam and Judge Macnagh- 
tensa document which will be admired in. more unprejudiced 
times,|as,a masterpiece of reasoning and eloquence. The natives 
are-directly concerned inithe various undertakings and societies 
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mentioned (par. 85) under the head of the general public. Many 
of them, at the presidencies particularly, are individuals of prodi« 

ious wealth, acquired in, external commerce and interior trafic, 
Wesoes Mussulmans, Parsees, Portuguese, Armenian, and Indo. 
British, deeply concerned in shipping, ship-building, indigo plaating, 
coffee planting, rum distilling, &c. &c. They have assembled 
and voted addresses of praise, pictures, statues, &c. to several of 
their governors, and particularly to many retiring judges of the 
Supreme Court, with whose distribution of justice they were satis» 
fe They lately voted addresses of praise to.a chief judge’ of 
the Company’s principal court, on his leaving India, and again on 
his returning to fill a temporary seat in council. On the death of 
Warren Hastings many of them joined the European community, 
who assembled to applaud that governor-general’s conduct, and 
subscribed for a public monument to his memory, censured though 
he had been by repeated resolutions of the Commons of England; 
and subjected to impeachment. 

88. Is it not then the most contemptible of drivelling, to gay, 
that,such men as these are to be considered as political nonenti+ 
ties? Every day brings them, in some relation of their miultifa- 
rious and busy occupation, into official contact with the King’s 
judges—the Company’s courts—the magistracy—the officers. of 
revenue 3 nay, in appeals, with His Majesty in council, himself. 
Shall it then be boldly said by Englishmen, and to Englishmen, 
that men so situated have mo# a direct interest in the purity and 
efficiency of all those, and all other public establishments under the 
government ?—that they have not a just and lawful right, under 
responsibility, to scrutinise the conduct of such: judges and ofhi- 
cers, and so a shame intimidate them into doing their duty, if they 
think it is not done well? We may, perhaps, for’ sometime 
longer, terrify the less advanced and more timorous Hindoos into 
submission to demands so extremely unreasonable as this 5 that 
they shall not meddle with the conduct of any of their swperiors, 
however injurious to themselves. But how long can it be supposed 
that we shall be enabled to intimidate the HaLF-casTE population 
into such absurd acquiescence? Examples enough might be cited 
of the vanity of such human wishes, if examples were ever of any 
use to mother countries, urged on blindly to their fate. Qur own 
America, St. Domingo, the Spanish and Portuguese coloniesy, all 
might be quoted, but would be quoted in vain. Each nation -in 
turn flatters itself it is in the right, and that there is something dif- 
ferent in the particular relations of its remote dependencies than 
those of other nations that have gone before! Every state having 
colonies forgets that the growth of new and. prosperous dependen- 
















cies, and the increase of Creole population, are‘not to he measured 
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by the same téme-standard that marks the improvements of older 
people, and increase of population in advanced periods of human 
society. British India is now moving on 4n its course with consi, 
derable rapidity, nor will the puny efforts of the Company, or its 
servants, be able to stop, or materially retard, a career which, on 
the other hand, is accelerated even now, and will become much 
more 60; presently, bY the overdone condition of universal England 
—the redundancy of capital—redundancy of population—redun- 
daney of public burdens and public unredeemtable debts. Ina 
thriving colony, twenty or thirty years do as much work as a cen- 
tury in.an old country. He that has been absent from India for 
thirty years is probably about as ill qualified to form an accurate 
votion of its present political and statistical position, its administra- 
tion, the habits of public men and of society, or the feelings of 
the various classes of inhabitants, as ** THe SpecraTor” would 
be, if:he had to rise, and write, at this day,a ‘“* Hermit in London:” 
If we apply this observation to our Indian system, it will not be 
difficult to find a clue to much of the strange matter that is put 
forth from time to time about India. The remark that there is 
no-public in India was felt—bitterly felt to be without founda- 
tion; but it was believed to be of a sort still current in Leadenhall- 
street. 

89. In the third place, we come to the European part of the non- 
existent public of India. It is composed, we are told, of soldiers, 
officers, King’s and Company’s, and of civil servants, besides a scum 
of inferior persons engaged in the law, in trade, shipping, or handi- 
crafts, only residing in India by sufferance (the badge it seems of 
all this tribe). It is asked, with a sort of triumph, silly enough, 
considering the unlooked-for answer that may be given—Whether 
a'greater absurdity can be imagined, than that of a government 
being controlled ‘by its own servants, or those whose existence 
almost depends on its favor ? 

90. Now, in the first place, we might well deny much of the 
premises in this formidable looking argument ; we might deny that 
a'gentieman or nobleman, holding a commission in His Majesty’s 
service, and stationed in this or that particular part of the King’s 
dominions, forfeits the smallest tittle of his right to have and to 
deliver opinions (under responsibility) touching the conduct of the 
colonial government. If he can do this at home; if he can sit in 
Parliament, and oppose the King’s domestic administration, ¢an he 
not do so-of a subordinate government? In like manner we deny 
that the liability to be tyrannically seized and transported, however 
it may intimidate, can be said to take away the legal right of a 
lawyer, a trader, nay of a Company’s servant of any class, to judge, 
speak, or write as he thinks fit (under responsibility to law) of the 


* 
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Ingal. government. , But, waying all these important. doubts, let us 
grapple-with the,main, position, that it is absurd to suppose a g0- 
yernment.‘‘ controlled” by its servants and dependents. 

91, The.sophism involved in this, question lies altogether in the 
signifigant.meaning artfully given to.“ conTRoL.” If, indeed, by 
that.were necessarily meant,a PUBLIC and formal power, exercised 
by the ‘servants of out-yoting their master, or an authority vested 
in.avowed. dependents of oPENLY censuring or putting their vefo on 
the.acts.of their benefactor, unquestionably this would be quite as 
absurd, as. it, is meant to be. thought by those to whom it is thus 
adroitly: put, in the hope that they will not detect the trick. But 
there. is a:wide difference, indeed, between DIRECT and INDIRECT 
control ; as. between power and influence ; or between force and 

suasion, "The Press everywhere does undoubtedly coNTRoL 
in,one sense, because it influences the measures of governments, 
either by shaming or convincing ; but does the Press—can it con- 
TROL. the operations of governments in the same sense that par- 
liaments, or .courts control executive authority? Yet in this un- 
worthy confusion of terms—this affecting to employ the same 
word used by an adversary, but employing it in a sense that was 
not, and could not possibly be meant, lies the entire force of this 
stupidly-triumphant question, and of the reasoning derived from it ! 
Se.weiare told with affectation of philosophical phraseology, that 
we,should not apply the institutions of a highly civilised state to 
alessadvancedstateofsociety, as if there was question about FORCING 
the uncivilised to use the Press, to print, or write, or even tead ! or 
as af it were any. good reason why those who are sufficiently advan- 
«ed. should not use the Press if Be choose—that numbers of their 
countrymen are still unable to profit by or use it ! 

92. The very essence of a free Press in all countries consists in 
the liberty of anonymous writing in matters of opinion or-reasoning, 
and.also in statements of fact, subject always to rigorous Jegal 
responsibility for every thing that is published. ‘Take away the 
privilege of writing anonymously, and things will be no better than 
under the. favorite system of “ official channels” of complaint, 
although, therefore, it would be absurd to suppose aservant should 
publicly and avowedly arraign the measures of government, or. the 
(assumed) delinquency of a superior; yet so 3 from being pre- 
posterous or inexpedient that public servants should censure anony- 
mously the measures or actions of any, whether above or below 
themselves, it is, in fact, a thing extremely to be desired; frst, 
because the picnity of government, which might be thought,gom- 
promised if it were arraigned by its own. servants, is effectually 
saved. by the anonymousness: secondly, because .all_ it bas to think 
of in this case is not, who wrote? but what is written ? thirdly, 
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because none can be so fit and qualified to judge of public measures 
and public men as that very class who afe solely empl id inpublic 
affairs from their infancy, and who are ‘¢ulogiséd in the” strofigést 
terms by Governor Adam (himself one of their number) for their 
capacity and, distinguished’ qualities. But, at any rate;‘we should 
think the Directors at home ought to be very glad’ to get servants 
of so much experience and ability to write (anonymously ‘in ‘the 
public -prints, seeing that in no other conceivable way could the 
Directors so-well discover what was doing—what was not doiig— 
and what ought to be doing by their stewards ‘and servants abroad. 

93. But if it is proved to be innocent and even expedietit that 
the Company’s civil servants should apply themselves to: ihfluence 
the acts of Government, and their fellow servants, through ‘the 
Press, (provided always they do so under the decorous: garb “of 
anonymousness,) it is needless to go further and prove that ‘the 
servum pecus,—the canaille, of men of trafic,—law,—handi- 
craft, &c. may use the Press with still more propriety than the 
Company’s own servants (provided always they do it in a respéct- 
fully anonymous way, as in duty bound towards those who claim 
to be as the breath of their nostrils). Probably, however, dommit- 
nications of this inferior class will not be likely to prove very useful 
to a government of such high pretensions to infallibility. 

94. And is there then, no European “ public” in’ the great 
presidential cities of India? It was not thought so of old, “when 
they assembled in their town halls, or their churches, ‘built’ By 
subscription, to lend their weight in support of measures or ‘men 
favored by the government. ‘There they petitioned the crown, ‘in 
despite of Sir Blijah Impey and his brethren; unsuccessfully ‘peti- 
tioned indeed to have their juties restored in civil suits;' when 
they votec! addresses and money to Warten Hastings, though under 
the ban of Parliament ; when they subscribed to loyalty loans and 
contributions in 1798; when they addressed the late King on Hat- 
field’s attempting his life, and other occasions ; when they compli- 
mented every possible governor or commander, in. coming ‘anid 
going ; formally approved Lord Wellesley’s political ervey and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s military conduct; when they formed '‘them- 
selves into Missionary Societies—Bible Societies—Tract Societies 
—Native Education Societies—School Book Societies—A gricti- 
tural, and Horticultural, and Literary Societies—Compatiies ‘for 
clearing single T'racts—building Theatres, &c. &c.; when they cartie 
forward to assist in the preservation of order and save expense, by 
forming unpaid Magistracies ; when they ‘set up Orphan Schools 
—Hospitals—Dispensaries—and similar institutions; when they 
were called to receive (as an acknowledged public) from Lord 
Hastings a compte rendu of the greatest political and military ope- 
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‘rations ever undertaken in India ; when they hailed the liberation 
of the Press.in speeches and: addresses, and, in short, did: every 
thing which a public; not-actually holding any share in the govern. 
menit-or legislation could well do, oprove its existence. 

95. Times’ intleed sare somewhat ‘changed within the last few 
years, every thing thus savoring of free institutions is now carefull 
and jealously put down+—-the Press is destroyed:; and the Supreme 
Court, .an independent and ‘royal court of judicature, has not 
scrupled to: rivet the fetters of publicity, and to accept at the hands 
of Government, which this tribunal was instituted to check, 
@ scandalous immunity agatnst free scrutiny and remark on the 
conduct and opinions of the Judges! ! a thing as yet unparalleled 
in the ‘annals of British justice elsewhere. The privileges of the 
inhabitants have been’ variously curtailed in the control overt) the 
public Charity-fund, which the Government have handed over to 
a close self-seleeted vestry; and in the abolition ‘of their ‘ancient 
right as a Grand Jury to assess their own house-tax. 

96. But in the midst of these mutations, all of which are in the 
same spirit, favorable to power and against the community, ‘it is 
somewhat consoling to observe that the noble privilege of voting 
agreeable addresses remains unimpaired, provided always that 
things be done with the ceremonial prescribed -by jealou$y to take 
away real freedom of speech and opinion, while preserving all-the 
appearances to the world of perfect ‘mdependence. Since! the 
epoch when the ‘ public” veice was solemnly declared in print, 
by Governor Adam, to have no existence, legal or actual, this very 
same unreal mockery of a public appears to have rewarded: (or 
ridiculed) that illustrious declarant, by voting him empty. compli- 
ments and a’ substantial picture. ‘Fhe same shadowy body has 
also performed the usual Ko-rov before the shrine of the néw 
ruler of their destinies ; and another -section of this phantom— 
the non-existing public—has even gone so far (headed indeed ‘by a 
Major-General on the staff) as to congratulate Governor, Adam, 
and ttself, on his triumphant completion of the work, -he had long 
it seems meditated, of crushing the last remnant-of free opinion, 
‘and crowning it by a sacrifice—not indeed of himself—but of a 
defenceless individual, his family, and prospects, which are all re- 
duced to ruin by Mr, Adam’s act! ‘This temporary ‘governor is 
not ‘ashamed to take part in this despicable comedy; he affects to 
consider this addressing, but non-existing, public, of military-sta- 
tion, headed by their general, as an honest independent body 
daring to be honest ‘in the -worst-of times.” He answers-tad- 
matting their right to approve and disapprove political acts, coqutts 
as to his-own merits, and finally allows that he deserves that praise 
they are so well qualified to bestow !. ‘True it is that all this con- 
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sistent stuff has recently been-exchanged between these personages ; 
and:to complete the humor of the thing, it .is all carefully sent:to 
the English newspapers by some officious person or other, just as 
the discussions are coming on. But injudicious friends would do 
well to learn, that similar addresses are utterly valueless, and below 
contempt; in a.community where all hold actually and prospectively, 
at the will of the person addressed ; and the reason is, precisely 
because they are signed publicly. In sucha country, anonymous 
praise is worth a wilderness of addressing major-generals, because 
good ground must be assigned for the good opinion, and the 
anonymous bepraiser cannot be suspected of interested motives. 
Herem lies the marked difference between a free and a servile 
community. It is only in the former that open praise is of value; 
in the latter all such is justly:suspicious. What value in his heart 
ean Governor Adam set upon the approval of those who, as he 
has written and printed, are not free to disapprove ? 


SECTION V.—Conelusion, and connerion of the Press’ with 
colonisation. 


98. ‘The case, as ‘originally:proposed, is now closed. It is be- 
lieved to be proved, 

Frast, that if the good of the great body of the governed be 
traly desired, it is quite indispensable they should be protected 
against the severity of the government, and misconduct of Euro- 
pean and native servants. 

SeconDiy, that as'no INsTrTUTIONs of any sort, independent 
of the government, exist in India, the only possible substitute 4s, 
the Press, which enables men freely and anonymously, but | under 
severe degal ‘responsibility, to intercommunicate their thoughts, 
and ‘to exercise an indirect control and check on the measures‘of 
government, and the conduct of its servants. 

Trev :y, that none ought to have a greater interest in the opera- 
tions of ‘the Press than, ist, The Indian Governments, who can- 
not ‘possibly govern their immense regions without some such 
auxiliary to their direct superintendence. 2dly, The Court ef Di- 
rectors, who cannot otherwise know both sides of every story, or 
what is really going on abroad. Sdly, The Proprietary Body, 
who desire to review the acts of all their servants fully, at home 
and abroad. 

FourTacy, that if this expression of public opinion through the 
Press be limited to England, it must necessarily be without 
EFFICACY, or even PERMANENT SAFETY to the common interests 
of the people of India and England. 
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Firrsxy, that in India alone, it can be exercised with complete 
(BEBECT and perfect SAFETY. , 

99..On¢ only topic remains to be noticed, and that addresses 
itself: chiefly to those persons in England, whether manufacturers, 
stockholders, Indian .annuitants; shipowners, underwriters, or 
others; who are connected with India, and interested in its pros- 


tity. 

b00w It is vulgarly supposed, and no little pains have been taken 
to spread the notion, that the bedy of: men in question have.no 
‘Neari interest in the establishment of a more liberal. system and in- 
stitutions for British India. There cannot be a more entire or 
fatal mistake.—-None can possibly have a nearer interest than they 
an the development of the vast resources and. powers of that coun- 
tty ; and they are cautioned to turn a deaf ear, or rather a well- 
prepared ear, towards such as, for their close and. sordid purposes, 
endeavor to inculcate this selfish doctrine, and thereby to keep 
India from obtaining the good wishes and powerful aid of friends 
in England, in order that they may have her all to themselves, to 
serve their little turn. 

101. Nothing is more undeniably true in political economy than 
this; that a nation cannot import more than she can. pay for by 
exports. If India be not allowed to make the most of her natural 
products, in silk, cotton, sugar, indigo, saltpetre, coffee, &c, how 
is it possible she can take the mianufactures of England to’ any 
amount? “If; in these respects, India were allowed to do-her, ut- 
most, thereis scarcely a limit to her power of taking manufactures. 
What hinders her from making the most of her products ?,. Why 
does she not substitute, in her infinitely varied soil and climate, 
the finer-cottons.of the West for the inferior staples, which are in- 
digenous to her ? Why-does she:not indefinitely extend the growth 
and fabrication of silk? Why not improve the manufacture. of 
sugar, according to the more finished processes of other countries? 

102: The reason is twofold; 1st, European skill, inteliigenge, 
and” superintending industry, are excluded from employment; ow- 
ing to the absurd and pernicious prohibition of, colonisation ;, 2d, 
European capital is excluded from overflowing and enriching that 
boundless field, Indian agriculture. What might be done by Eu- 
ropean skill and capital we see, by the creation, m.our own times, 
of the indigo culture and manufacture. It had scarce any exist- 
ence thirty years ago: now it produces, annually, eight or nine 
millions of pounds, and the finest qualities, equal to the old indigo 
of Mexico. All this is entirely the work of European skill and 
capital: It is believed to be owing chiefly to the policy of his 
Majesty’s ministers that India was so far thrown open to, enter- 
prise. —A second such effort has never been made. 

103, But nothing can be done towards this great work without 
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CoLONtIsATION-—not“ by’ means ‘of-'a resort of: laboring «mien ; 
for such there is no room, nor would: the ‘climate admit of stheir 
working ; but by a resort’ of men possessed of capital, education, 
and ‘talents*to direct ithe labor ‘of -orhers;and willing’ to .réender 
militia-service in case of invasion or rebellion. 

104.: COLONISATION ‘can never take place untilthet absurdest 
of bye-laws is repealed which hinders Europeans from holding 
land in their own names,—a law that encourages: and! winks at 
mendacity and public immorality. 

105. CoLonisaTiox can never take ‘place wntil every: man’s 
property and person, of whatever class, color, or ‘teligion; be: put 
under-the protection- of known and equal saws, that leave no pre- 
text for: imprisonment, banishment, fine, or confiscation, but by 
the sentence of impartial, public, and independent tribunals. . ‘To 
this end the power of transportation by government, without trial, 
and the system of licensing Europeans at all, must be repealed,:as 
the very first preliminaries. 

106. CoLONtsaTIon would increase’ the imports ‘of British 
manufactures into India, not only by adding incalculably ‘torthe 
amount of exchangeable exports—not only by adding immediately 
and-remotely to the numbers of consumers, but also by diffusing 
a'taste for luxuries and conveniences, and gradually: raising :the 
standard of want, and thereby of happiness. India is at present 
at the very bottom step of the ladder of civilised life. . The food, 
raiment, shelter, requisite for mere support of life are all of the 
commonest and scantiest kind ; in consequence of this:and of the 
unfortunate stimulus given’ to early marriage by the pernicious 
customs of the Hindoos, the country swarms. with redundant+sbut 
wretched—population, and the smallest scarcity carries-with it:the 
same tremendous effect as in potatoed Ireland: 

107. -All impartial travellers admit that the districts: of India 
where European. indigo planters have. settled most’ thickly »are 
by. far the most florishing and prosperous.: Such are the‘ un- 
doubted effects of European capital and example. All India-might 
be such as these indigo districts are. 

108. But owing partly to the prohibition against. investing 
European capital in land or agriculture, it is prodigiously. accumu- 
lated in the hands of the great capitalists at the princrpah settle- 
ments. Unable to find a profitable, secure, and reasonable vent, 
it seeks investment in the public funds, which: bear -no. proportion 
there to the wants of the capitalists; and which the Company are 
every day reducing still further in amount, to the greatdistress of 
thousands, and disquiet of those who think that one of our great 
securities for native attachment is the vast quantity of the public 
funds which they hold in perfect confidence. 

109. Thus the public funds rise prodigiously, and the general 
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rate of interest falls vastly below the level at which it would stand 
if capital were free to find its level in employment, whether agri. 
cultural or other. BS OM bai a 

110, The consequence of this unnatural rise of funds and fall 
of interest is, that the government seize the occasion of paying off 
capital debt, and reducing interest, thereby adding immeasurably 
to the distresses of absentees, annuitants, and others, in England ,; 
of public charities, settlements, &c. &c. in India, all of which are 
invested in the stocks,: because they are arbitrarily! hindered from 
investment in landed property. But for this unjust prohibition, 
the acts of government in paying off and reducing interest would 
be quite right : as it is, they profit by their own violence and wrong. 

111, These are some of the views which it was at one time 
hoped the freedom of discussion by the Press in India might have 
helped to accomplish. Certain it is, that without a Free Press there, 
none of the benefits mentioned above, as so anxiously desired for 
India by her real friends could, even if procured, be preserved 
against the vast power and influence of a government, which may 
be said substantially to hold in its hands the legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers, with all patronage, and not a corporation or 
institution of any kind to oppose it in any thing. It was believed 
that the shortest and surest way to obtain these benefits, in the 
first instance, was to bring men’s minds, by dint of discussion, to 


see the necessity for such improvements. Perhaps this may have been 
the very reason why, from its outset, the Indian Press was viewed 
with such unmeasured hostility and alarm. It cannot be expected 
that the Company or the pag oe servants should take the same 


interest in the improvement of the resources of India, and the 
happiness and productive powers of the people, that others do who 
are virtually colonists, from birth or connexions, or whose for- 
tunes and families are staked on the welfare of that country. The 
revenue of India already overpays its charges—what more could 
the Company gain by troubling themselves with dreams of im- 
provement ? “What could the Company’s servants gain beyond 
their salaries, of which they are quite secure in the present condi- 
tion of the country ? 

112. It is now for the merchants and manufacturers of this 
country to determine whether they choose to support the present 
close system, or to compel—for compel they can, if they will—a 
more liberal one. Of one thing, however, they may be assured, 
—that the question of the Press is inseparably bound up with 
their interests and those of India— interests which are but one and 
the same, AND WHICH MUST SOONER OR LATER PREVAIL. 


A PROPRIETOR OF INDIA STOCK. 
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Sir, 


Havixc frequently had the pleasure of meeting you in society, 
and of profiting by your instructive and agreeable conversation, it 
is not without reluctance that I address you in this letter of ex- 
postulation ; nor should I do so at all, but that my station in the 
Church enables me, and therefore, I think, requires me, to oppose 
the evidence of actual observation and experience to an unfounded, 
and, I believe, an unguarded statement, in which you have severely 
reflected on the Clergy of the Established Church. In doing this, 
I hope I shall not employ any argument, nor use any expression, 
which may justly give offence to a person, whose talents and 
learning entitle him to respect, and whose general candor and 
moderation deserve that a single deviation from them should be 
met with remonstrance rather than rebuke. Most sincerely do I 
wish that religious controversy could always have been carried 
on in that tone of mildness and moderation which, a few instances 
only excepted, pervades your “Answer to Dr.Southey’s Book of the 
Church.” ‘That it has been otherwise, is indeed a melancholy proof 
of the infirmity of the human mind ; but it is at the same time a sig- 
nal example of that merciful provision of the Divine Wisdom, which 
makes evil productive of good. There appears to be just ground for 
apprehending, that, if the passions of men had not been engaged in 
the great question of religious reformation, reformation itself might 
never have taken place. If the early remonstrances of those, who 
were the first to set forth the corruptions (as we hold them to be) 
of the Roman Church, had been listened to with meekness, and 
of the corruptions themselves if the most flagrant had been re- 
pressed, the rising spirit of inquiry and purification might perhaps 
have been lulled to repose, and the season of renovation postponed 
to a later age. The light of truth has been elicited by collision—a 
collision which has indeed too often generated heat as well as light ; 
but such is the condition of our nature. No man laments it more 
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sincerely than I do; and I am therefore amongst the first to do 
justice to the humanity and gentleness which form an honorable 
characteristic of your writings. Nor will you, I am persuaded, 
refuse to join with me in avowing a belief, that the subdued and 
mitigated tone of religiots Controversy is one of the most pleasing 
and encouraging symptoms of the age in which we live. But few 
theological writers are now to be found, who call in question the 
sincerity Of their opponents, or calumniate their motives. Fire- 
brands and poisoned arrows are implements of warfare, which are 
now scarcely to be found but in the armory of atheism and infidelity. 
Permit me, therefore, to express my sincere regret, and, I may 
add, my unfeigned surprise, that in one instance, and that a most 
material one, you should wholly have forgotten, or at least en- 
tirely neglected, the rule which you profess to have laid down for 
your guidance as a writer of controversy, ‘ not to use’one harsh! 
word ; not one, by which you can offend either against charity or 
even against civility.”! It is in consequence of your entire diste- 
gard of this maxim in the instance to which I allude, that I trouble 
you and the public with this Letter; which is not intended to be 
a defence of Dr. Southey, who needs not such assistance; nor a 
confutation of the argumentative or historical part of your. book; 
which is a work undertaken, I believe, by other hands; but a 
word of expostulation, in behalf of the English Church. 

You more than insinuate that the great body of the English 
Clergy disbelieve the vital doctrines of Christianity, and. that they 
subscribe to the Articles which assert those doctrines with a 
heavy and unwilling heart, or with contemptuous and careless: 
levity..: The passage which contains this insinuation is so utterly 
at variance with your professions of candor, and is so extraordinary 
aspecimen of gratuitous assumption, that I must transcribe: it 
entire : 5 

“From the ‘Book of the Church’ I conclude. that you (Dr. 
Southey) are a sincere believer in the doctrines of the established 
Church of England, as they are expressed in the Thirty-nine 
Articles—the authentic formulary of her faith. You. therefore 
believe all that the Roman Catholic Church believes respecting the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atone- 
ment; but are these doctrines seriously and sincerely believed’ by 
the great body of the present English Clergy? or by the great 
body of the present English laity ? Do not the former, to use 
Mr. Gibbon’s expression, sign the Thirty-nine Articles with a sigh 
or a smile? Is a sincere and conscientious belief of the doctrines 
expressed in them considered by the laity to be a condition for 





' Pref. p.v. 
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salvation? [Indifference to the Thirty-nine Articles being thus 
universal, or at least very general among those who profess them. 
selves members of the Established Church, must not you,” &c. 

Permit me, Sir, to ask, whether there be in any part of Dr. 
Southey’s book a grosser attack, a more groundless and gratuitous 
calumny, than that which is contained in this extract from your 
answer? You assume, as a matter of notoriety, that the great 
body of the English Clergy, ten or twelve thousand ministers of 
the gospel, many of them not less learned nor less sagacious than 
yourself, are hypocrites and liars ; that for the sake of preferment, 
no necessity compelling them, they set their solemn attestation to 
that which they do not believe to be true, and place their souls in 
jeopardy. I know not what answer can be given to such insinua- 
tions as these, except a positive and indignant denial. What 
other answer could your own clergy give, supposing we were to 
retort on them the same charge? They could only declare, on the 
faith of Christians, that they firmly believe the doctrines which 
they profess ; and this we declare, in the most solemn and unquali- 
fied manner, of ourselves. 

That the Clergy of the Establishment prevaricate and falsify 
for the sake of preferment, is a charge which you will hardly 
advance in so many words; and it is a charge which, if you in- 
tend it to. be general, may be disproved by an appeal to facts. 
You are probably not aware, Sir, how many young men of re- | 
— abilities and acquirements enter into the ministry of the 

hurch, who have no prospect whatever of preferment, properly | 
so called ; who have no hope of obtaining more than a pittance, [ 
far inferior to that which they might have obtained as tradesmen, | 
farmers, or even as mechanics. ill you, Sir, seriously contend, 
that 502. or 60/. a year, is a bribe, sufficiently large and tempting | 
to induce a young man of education and of serious habits to set | 
his solemn testimony to the truth of that which he believes to be | 
false? yet I could produce to you, in my own diocese, many in- | 
stances of pious, able, and exemplary clergymen who are labor- | 
ing in their vocation, and doing the work of an evangelist, for no | 
greater sums than these. ; 

You have charged us with prevarication :—it had been scarcely, | 
if at all, more opprobrious had you termed us atheists ; but that is | 
a hard word, and open, undisguised abuse would have alarmed | 
many, who may be taken off their guard by smooth and easy 
innuendoes: ‘* His words were softer than oil; yet were they 
drawn swords.” 

Be pleased to inform the world, Sir, for this at least we have a 
right to demand of you, what are the grounds of your insinuation 
against the English Clergy ? Have you taken your opinion of their | 
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insincerity and hypocrisy from their own declarations, from their 
discourses, from their. writings in defence of religion ? Have you 
ever heard the sigh, or. shuddered at the smile of one of these 
Judases, whom you suppose to exist, in more than their due pro. 
portion, amongst the ministers of our church? Bring forth your 
proofs; and let them be stronger proofs than those which Dr. 
Milner has brought forward; in the mean time you sutely do 
not quote, as an authority for so grave a charge, the casual ex- 
ression of one, who first apostatized from the Protestant, then 
rom the Roman Catholic, and lastly from the Christian faith ? 
What concord is there between Mr. Butler and Gibbon? 

That there are no instances of clergymén, who subscribe to the 
thirty-nine articles with some degree of hesitation and doubt, is 
more than I undertake to assert: if there should even be some, 
who call in question the grand doctrines to which you allude, who 
are as deficient in conscientiousness as they are in right belief,— 
nay, should there be one or two who even ridicule and make a jest 
of those articles which they have solemnly assented to—and who, 
by virtue of that assent, hold preferment amongst us—still our 
church will incur no reproach which is not applicable to yours, 
and to the primitive church itself, into which we know that 
“certain men crept unawares, who were before of old ordained 
to this condemnation .... denying the only God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.'” But to your question, “are these doctrines se- 
riously and sincerely believed by the great body of the present 
English clergy ?” we answer, unhesitatingly, Yes: and we make 
the same answer in the name and on the behalf of the laity ; 
whether in or out of the established church. On these: points 
there is no-difference of belief between us and the great body of 
Protestant dissenters.» Those who deny the doctrines in question, 


' Jude 4. 

2 I do not admit the truth of what Dr. Milner says, that most of the 
old stock of Presbyterians and Independents are now Socinians; many of 
the meeting-houses which were formerly oceupied by Presbyterians are 
now, I acknowlege, in the hands of Unitarian congregations, (who have 
been deluded into Unitarianism by the most disingenuous artifices on the 
part of some of their preachers,) but a great number of the descendants of 
the old Presbyterians have entered into communivn with the established 
church, and the number of those independent communities who have 
lapsed into Socinianism is, I believe; very small indeed. Still more gross 
and unfounded is the calumny of the same writer, who, if his meekness 
were at all on a par with his learning, would indeed be a formidable cham- 
pion of the Roman Catholics, when he says, “it is notorious, that many 
clergymen preach in the churches in the morning, and in the meeting- 
houses in the evening!” (End of Rel. Contr. Part II. p. 19.) It is but 
justice to add, that sume very able defences of the doctrines to which you 
allude, have appeared of late years from the pens of dissenters, 
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are in point of numbers, when weighed against those who be. 
lieve them, as dust in the balance: and you, Sir, can hardly be 
ignorant of this fact; unless it has been your fate to pass much 
of your time in the company of those whose chief employment 
and delight it is to attack revealed religion through the sides of the 
established church ; to describe her doctrines as incredible, and her 
clergy as insincere ; and so to bring the gospel itself into disrepute, 
It is a stale and hackneyed artifice of writers in your commu- 
nion, to charge the English clergy with Socinianism; but I am 
truly surprised and mortified, that a person of your acuteness and 
candor should have condescended to repeat this oft-told, oft-refu- 
ted tale.' Probably you were fresh from the reading of Father 
Knott’s pamphlet against Chillingworth, wherein he maintains, that 
whoever denies the infallibility. of the church of Rome, and is 
consistent to his principles, must needs be a Socinian.* Are you, 
Sir, prepared to contend that Bishop Bull was a Socinian, in spite 
of the complimentary testimony borne to his labors in defence of 
the Antenicene doctrines by the Gallican divines ? or Pearson, or 
Waterland, or Sherlock, or Horsley? But I forbear to press you 
with questions, bearing hard on an assertion which Iam persuaded 
ou will, on further consideration, see fit to retract. I will only 
add, that neither a few detached and occasional instances of insin- 
cerity and prevarication—nor the opinions of such men as the 
author of the Confessional, who judge of others by themselves— 
can, with any justice, be made the grounds of a sweeping charge 
against the body of the English clergy : you have yourself, in strong 
terms, deprecated the unfairness of imputing to the principles of a 
church the individual obliquities of a few of its members. It is 
indeed astonishing, that the advocate of candor, forbearance, and 
charitableness, should have taken it for granted, absolutely without 
proof or authority of any kind, that indifference to the thirty-nine 
articles is universal, or at least general, amongst the members.of 
the established church, whether clergy or laity, and particularly 
to those of the thirty-nine articles which assert the fundamental 
and vital doctrines of Christianity. This is all but a direct and posi- 
tive assertion that churchmen at large either disbelieve or disregard 
the doctrines of our Saviour’s divinity, and of the atonement which 
He has made for our sins ; and not only churchmen, but dissenters ; 
for the orthodoxy which you deny to the former, you must, if you 


‘It is somewhat curious, that while the Socinians have accused our 
church of being more than half popish, the Roman Catholics charge our 
clergy with Socinianism ; while Protestant writers have shown the close 
affinity between Roman Catholics and Socinians in some important points 
of doctrine. 

* See Des Maizcaux’s Life of Chillingworth, p. 108. 
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wish to be consistent, deny @ fortiori to the latter : and it has been 
denied to them by your friend Dr. Milner, in his End of Religious 
Controversy, a book to which you acknowlege yourself to be 
greatly indebted. Once more then let me speak for both Church- 
men and Dissenters, and protest with all earnestness and sincerity 
against this most uncharitable and unwarranted insinuation. Yet, 
were it not from a regard to your own character, I could almost thank 
you. for having vented it; for it affords a most clear and indubita- 
ble evidence, that there is something in the spirit of the Roman 
Catholic religion, which neither time nor experience can alter; 
which contains the germ of intolerance and persecution; which 
poisons the fountain of truth, obscures and blunts the most'saga- 
cious intellect, and represses the natural movements of a just and 
ingenuous mind. 

Surely, Sir, you cannot justly complain of Dr. Southey’s having 
applied to certain practices of the Roman church the epithets of 
“ idolatrous and superstitious,” while you, in decent and measured 
language it is true,’ but in terms too plain to be misunderstood, 
accuse the English clergy at large of the grossest and most soul- 
endangering prevarication and hypocrisy : ** Thou, therefore, which 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? thou that abhorrest 
idols, dost thou commit sacrilege?” I rely with confidence on 
your candor and love of truth for an open retractation of this un- 
supported calumny; you will, I am persuaded, exemplify the 
maxim of St. Francis of Sales, which you have quoted with appro- 
bation, that “‘ a good Christian is never outdone in good manners.” 

You seem to have considered, throughout your Letters to Dr. 
Southey, that the Protestants are the only party who now have re- 
course to injurious words; while the controversy is conducted by 
the Roman Catholic writers in that amicable spirit which marked 
the disputation between Limborch and Orobio, and, as you say, 
the conference between Bossuet and Claude ; a conference, by the 
way, which I rather wonder you should refer to, inasmuch as it 
presents a most remarkable picture of Roman Catholic sophistry 
(excuse the term) laid prostrate and stripped naked by the straight- 
forward, rational, scriptural arguments of a judicious Protestant 
divine. ‘The eagle of Meaux,” although he carried off his prey 
from that conflict, retreated with the ‘terrors of his beak and 
lightnings of his eye’ considerably impaired. But you probably 
think otherwise. 





* He seldom speaks out where he is likely to offend, but contents himself 
cftentimes rather to insinuate than affirm; and makes use of other men’s 
words to express his own sense, when he is unwilling too openly to own it, 
or too strongly to press it. ‘Ab arte sua non recessit,’ as Tully says of Aris- 
toxenus.”— Bishop Atterbury’s Letters, {. p. 178. 
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Out of a great many controversial tracts, in which the Protestant 
faith and ministry are ridiculed and reviled, I will only mention 
one by the Reverend T. Baddeley, which is now distributed with 
great assiduity by the clergy of yous communion amongst the 
humbler classes of ours, in certain parts of the country,’ entitled 
«« A Sure Way to find out the true Religion.” The author says that 
he has drawn up his book for the use of the poor of his own con- 
gregation, to help them to discover the falsehood of those «* deceit: 
Jul and impious books, which the clergymen of different persuasions 
are so busily employed in spreading amongst us.” He tells us, 
that “ the Protestant parsons have no lawful mission whatever, and 
therefore they cannot act as priests in the church of God,” and 
that “ the Protestant church will infallibly lead men to hell ;” that 
Fox’s martyrs “were nothing but a set of deluded, rebellious, 
impious, and blasphemous wretches, put to death by the law of 
the land for their crimes :’—* to call a man one of Fox’s saints, is 
become the same as to call him a great rogue.” ‘The same gentle- 
man enumerates the different crimes for which offenders have been 
tried at the Old Bailey for the last twenty years, and then says, 
* These are the lamentable fruits of the Protestant religion.—That 
it has always made men wicked from the first day it began, we can 
prove from the Protestant writers themselves.” —** There is nothing 
in the Protestant religion that can make a man more holy or more 
virtuous—no private instruction given to poor ignorant people ; the 
children are left to their own will ;” but, as to the Roman Catholics, 
* every one of their practices helps to make a man more holy and 
pleasing in the sight of God.” If you wish for specimens of still 
more intemperate and virulent abuse, I refer you to the writings 
of Mr. William Eusebius Andrews, of whom you speak in terms 
which lead me to suspect that you have never read his productions. 
I had not intended to notice any of your arguments, but I cannot 
forbear from making one remark, which will furnish a clue to the 
refutation of a great many of them. You suggest, and the impor- 
tance of your suggestion is marked by the capital letters in which 
it is conveyed, ** THAT NO DOCTRINE SHOULD BE ASCRIBED TO 
THE Roman CATHOLICS, AS A BODY, EXCEPT SUCH AS IS AN 
ARTICLE OF THEIR FAITH. It is most true, that Roman Catholics 
believe the doctrine of their church to be unchangeable ; and that it is 
a tenet of their creed, that what their faith ever has been, such it was 
Srom the beginning, such it now is, and such it ever will be. But 
THIS PROPOSITION THEY CONFINE TO THE ARTICLES OF THEIR 
FAITH ; and they consider no doctrine to be of faith, unless it have 
been delivered by divine revelation, and (qu. or ?) propounded by the 


’ I refer particularly to Lancashire. 
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Roman Catholic church, as a revealed article of faith, This the 
Roman Catholics wish their adversaries never to forget.” 

For an exact account of that faith, you refer us to the creed of 
Pius 1V. published in 1564, not as the act of a council, but in the 
form of a bull, and ever since that time considered as an accu- 
rate and explicit summary of the Roman Catholic belief. ** Catho- 
lics, on their admission into the Catholic church, publicly repeat 
and testify their assent to it, without restriction or qualifiea- 
tion.” And you give us the creed itself at length. Now 
the last clause but one in that creed is as follows; I also profess 
and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, defined, and 
declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and parti- 
cularly by the holy council of Trent ; and likewise I also condemn, 
reject, and anathematize all things contrary thereto, and all heresies 
whatsoever condemned and anathematized by the church.” 

Whatsoever therefore is declared and defined in any of the 
canons of the Roman Catholic church, or in the acts of any general 
council, not merely, though particularly, the council of Trent, we 
may, by your own avowal, consider to be an article of the Roman 
Catholic faith. This concession, I apprehend, involves consequences 
which you were either not aware of, or supposed we should not 
discover. When the council of Constance had determined that the 
cup should be taken from the laity, the Bohemians were so much 
dissatisfied that the council of Basle restored it to them. Which 
council was infallible? Which decree is to be “ undoubtedly re- 
ceived ?” The council of Basle, in 1431, decreed that a general 
council is above the pope ; but the Lateran council, in 1546, de- 


The council of Constantinople forbade the worship or reverence 
paid to images; the second Nicene council enjoined it ; the coun- 
cil of Frankfort prohibited it ; and it was finally re-established by the 
council of Trent. But it must be confessed that the expression of 
Pius IV. admits of a happy latitude and ambiguity ; and if this be 
the creed to which all persons entering into the ministry of your 
churchare obliged to assent, since even the Roman Catholic divines 
themselves are by no means of one opinion, either as to the number 
or authority of general councils, nor consequently of the “ things 
defined and declared” by them, you are at least as likely as we are 
to have a great many clergymen who “ subscribe with a sigh or a 
smile.” 

May I not ask, without imputing to you individually tenets 
which you will be the first to disavow, whether it does not seem 
to'follow, as a necessary consequence of your admission, that all 
true Roman Catholics must still believe that doctrine which has 


’ Pp. 8, 9. 
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caused so much mischief in the world, that the church of Rome 
may excommunicate and depose kings, and extirpate heretics ; for 
one of these rights was claimed for her by the council of Trent, 
and the other by the fourth Lateran council ?* Nor will it avail 
you to say, that these are merely points of discipline, not of doc- 
trine ; since the creed of Pius IV. says, ** I profess and undoubtedl: 

receive all other things,” not only “ defined,” but « declared by the 
several councils, and particularly by the holy council of Trent.” 
But why particularly ? if all general councils were infallible, and 
their decrees undoubtedly true, how is it that the council of Trent 
can have a pre-eminence of orthodoxy? Indeed, Sir, you had 
better have kept in the back-ground that creed of Pope Pius IV. ; 
for I foresee that this comprehensive clause of it will involve you 
in very serious difficulties. 

The council of Constance declared (Sess. 19.) ‘¢ that no safe con- 
duct given to a heretic, under any covenant whatsoever, by any per- 
son whomsoever, ought to exempthim from the judgmentof theeccle- 
siastical judge, whomay punish him, though hecome into court rely- 
ing onthat safe conduct ;” andaccordingly John Huss was condemned 
and burnt, in spite of the assurance which he had received from Sigis- 
mund of hissafe passage to and fromthe council. Now this, Sir, being 
a doctrine laid down by a general council, you * profess, and un- 
doubtedly receive” —*¢ without restriction or qualification.” If you 
remain true to your own rule, you must avow your belief in some 
heretical, as well as some uncharitable doctrines. The Sirmian 
council, convened by the Emperor Constantius, and approved of 
by Pope Liberius, pronounced in favor of the Arian, or Semi-Arian 
doctrines. Bellarmine says of this council, that it is partly appro- 
ved and partly disapproved ; an odd account to give of an infallible 
synod; and not very consistent with the declaration in Pope Pius’s 
creed. Itis true that this council determined one thing at one 
time, and another at another, and that Liberius repented of having 
persecuted Athanasius; but repentance is not quite compatible 
with infallibility. As you, Sir, lay no claim to the latter quality, 
you are, I trust, not inaccessible to the former; but as ready to 
apologize for a harsh expression, as you are incapable of doing an 
intentional injury to the character of that great body of Christian 
ministers to which I account it my chief honor and happiness to 
belong. I am, Sir, your sincere well-wisher, 


C. J. CHESTER. 
St. Botolph’s Bishopsgate, Feb. 28, 1825. 


* You may see, or rather you probably have seen, this argument ably 
urged by the present Bishop of Peterborough, in one of the most acute and 
convincing of his publications, “ A Comparative View of the Churches of 
England and Rome.’ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the second edition of this letter was printed, you have deemed it 
right to publish an answer,' in order to vindicate yourself from the charge 
of having cast an uncharitable imputation on the clergy of the church of 
England. I suspect that your vindication will be as offensive to the clergy, 
as it will be, I am persuaded, unsatisfactory to your readers at large. 

I accused you of imputing to the great body of my brethren in the minis- 
try the disbelief of certain doctrines, which they solemnly profess to believe. 
This charge you deny; and you assert, that the passage in your Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church, censured in my letter, cannot fairly be construed 
in the sense, in which I have understood it. The passage in question con- 
tains the fullowing words :—“ Are these doctrines” (the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement) “ seriously and sincerely 
believed by the great body of the present English clergy?” You will hardly 
deny, that this question was intended to imply an answer in the negative. 
It was this implied negative which I requested you to reconsider and recall; 
but instead of retracting, or explaining, or apologizing for these offensive 
words, or of substantiating the insinuation which they convey, you hare 
passed them over in silence, and have confined your answer to an entirely diffe- 
rent question,—whether the thirty-nine articles be not subscribed with a 
certain latitude of interpretation; and this you assure me, you have done 
“ for self-defence, not to attack the church.” 

You say, in p. 6, of your letter, “that you do not believe that the English 
Clergy are hypocrites, liars, or Socinians:” but in answer to your assertion, 
that you have never said so, I beg leave to remind you, that whoever imputes 
to me a disbelief of those vital doctrines of the gospel, the Divinify of Christ 
and the Atonement, calls me, not indeed in terminis, but by implication, a 
Socinian: and that whoever charges me with having given my solemn as- 
sent to articles of faith which I utterly disbelieve, calis me, not in so many 
words, but by inevitable consequence, a hypocrite and aliar. I must there- 
fore continue to maintain, that you have stigmatized the clergy with these 
opprobrious appellations, until you shall absolutely retract that offensive 
question, of which, at present, you have _— no explanation whatever. 

Positive disbelief of the great and fundamental doctrines of our faith has 
nothing to do with the latitude of construction, in which you suppose the 
articles to be generally signed. You cannot be ignorant that this supposed 
latitude refers chiefly to the doctrines involved in the quinquarticular con- 
troversy ; and that those writers, who have termed our articles “ articles of 
peace,” have so termed them with reference to the points at issue between 
the Calvinistic and Arminian divines, who were the two parties to be recon- 
ciled; and not with the most distant allusion to those fundamental points 
of doctrine which are controverted by the followers of Socinus. 

Of Dr. Paley, Dr. Balguy, Dr. Powell, and other writers, to whom you 


* This “ Answer” is printed in the present No, of the PampuLeteer.—Ep 
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have referred as allowing a certain latitude in subscription," I may remark, 
that not one of them contemplates the allowableness, or the possibility of 
that, which you impute to the clergy in general—subscription to urticles which 
are not believed. Dr. Powell, in particular, says, “ Since it cannot be ima- 
gined, that men should explain with clearness, or enforce with earnestness, 
or defend with accuracy, such doctrines as they do not believe, the church 
requires of them, who are rat to teach religion, a solemn declaration of 
their faith.” In quoting Paley’s opinion, according to which you maintain 
that the articles may be subseribed by Unitarians and Arians (why not 
Jews and Mahometans also?) you omit his concluding sentence, which 
effectually destroys your induction,—“ Nor can a subscriber to the articles 
take any advantage of any latitude which our rule may seem f0 allow, who 
is not first convinced, that he is truly and substantially satisfying the inten. 
tion of the legislature.” This is not the only, nor the most important omis- 
sien, which, I foretell, will be proved against you. 

You tell me, in p. 16, of the second edition of your letter, that Dr. Powell 
and Dr. Hey, “ neither define the original construction of the articles, nor 
the new construction which they assert them to have received, in conse- 
quence of an alleged tacit refurmation—this they leave at — to the ima- 
gination of the subscribers; by these it is to be discovered; by these to be 
adopted ; and by these to be fashioned to their own feelings.” Really, Sir, 
this assertion compels me to offer you a piece of advice, of the neglect of 
which I see many marks in your late publicetioue, viz. to read the authors 
whom you quote, and not to take your notions of them at second-hand from 
Dr. Milner. I need not inform those persons who have read Dr. Hey’s 
Lectures, that three out of his four volumes are expressly and entirely em- 
ployed by him in doing that, which you assert that he has not done at all; 
In giving @ very exact historical account of every article, showing their ori- 
ginal construction, the change of construction which certain of them may 
be supposed to have undergone, and the modifications which might be adopt- 
ed, in case of a revision, in order to comprehend those who cannot conscientiously 
subscribe them in their present form. 

As to the different feelings with which you suppose Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, Dr. Clayton, and the petitioners of 1772, to have 
subscribed, they have nothing to do with the belief of the present English 
clergy in the great doctrines before alluded to; not to mention, that the 
reception which the opinions of those persons met with at the time, is a suf- 
ficient proof that they were not, even then, the opinions “ of the great body 
of the English clergy.” 

In 1772, only 250 out of at least 10,000 clergymen petitioned that sub- 
scription to articles should be dispensed with; and it by no means appears 
that even of them, al/ were Socinians or Arians, The great body of English 
Dissenters object to subscriptions; but they are neither Socinians nor Arians. 
Yet on the strength of this case, where one in forty avowed a dislike of the 
principle of subscription to any articles of faith, you build your assumption, 
that “the great body of the English clergy disbelieve the Divinity of 
Christ ;” and, while pretending to disavow the charge, you tell us, as a mat- 


* T hope you did not mean to insinuate, that any one of these eminent 
writers denied, or disbelieved, the great doctrines before-mentioned. Dr. 
Balguy, in particular, distinguished hiaself by a most convincing démon- 
stration of the worship due to Christ, and by his most earnest and solemn 
denunciation of Unitarianism. One would not imagine, from your allusions 
to him, that by his able argument for subscription to articles, he had utterly 
discomfited your favorite petitioners from the Feathers Tavern. 
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ter of notoriety, “ that Brsuor Hoapty 18, 1 RESPECT TO THEOLOGICAL B& 
LIEF AND OPINION, THE PATRIARCH OF NEARLY THE WHOLE OF THE PRESENT 
minisTRY oF THE Estasiisuep Cuuacn or Encranp!!” I should call this 
an insolent calumny, were I not persuaded that it originated in ignorance. 
To hold up, as our patriarch in theological belief, a person who denied the 
Atonement, is a gross insult on our sincerity and honesty, to be excused 
only on the supposition that you have no very exact knowlege of what 
Hoadly’s tenets really were. He had not many followers, in theological belief, 
amongst the clergy of his own day: he has nownext to none. It is true he 
was a bishop, though a Socinian; so was Leo the Tenth a pope, though an 
infidel; but the former is no more an exemplar of faith to the Protestant 
clergy, than the latter is to those of your own communion. 

It is incumbent on me to notice a question which you desire me to answer, 
—Why, according to the principles which you have stated to be generally 
adopted in the subscription of the thirty-nine articles, all the oaths and 
declarations required of persons taking certain offices, should not be consi- 
dered by the Roman Catholics merely as articles and symbols of peace? 
Excuse me, Sir, if I say that such a question hardly merits a serious 
answer. 

It requires a great stretch of ingenuity, to discover any points of resem- 
blance between tests, which are expressly intended to erclude, and articles, 
which, it is said, are purposely so worded as to comprehend. By what accom- 
modation of conscience could a person declare, under the sanction of an oath, 
that he “ detests and abjures, as impious and heretical,” opinions which he 
firmly believes; or denounce, as idolatrous, practices which he holds to be 
not only allowable, but a necessary part of his religion? What has “ latitude 
of construction” to do here? 

You ask me whether I do not honor the Catholic body, for not having 
sworn that their own opinions are false and damnable; and whether I do 
not think that this conduct recommends them both to God and man? I 
honor men, who will not renounce their profession of faith, till they are con- 
vinced that it is erroneous; but I do not perceive that any peculiar praise is 
due to Roman Catholics, for declining to swear that they are not Roman 
Catholics. When a man takes credit to himself for not having committed 
perjury, we are naturally inclined to suspect his honesty. You must excuse 
me, therefore, if I do not consider this to be a “ striking,” though it may be 
a “long subsisting proof of their integrity and worth,” the evidences of 
which, fortunately for them, rest on a much surer and more substantial ba- 
sis than that, on which you have indiscreetly placed them. 

In conclusion, I have to express my surprise and regret, that while you 
disclaim the intention of imputing dishonesty to the English clergy, you 
should not only not retract the words in which that imputation was convey- 
ed, but deliberately re-assert the charge, both by declaring them to be the 
disciples and followers of a latitudinarian writer, and by contrasting their 
duplicity in signing what they do not believe, with the “probity” and 
“ integrity ” of the Roman Catholics in declining to take a false oath. To 
your concluding questions, after stating that the “corner-stone of Bishop 
Hoadly’s system 1s, that the articles may be conscientiously subscribed with- 
out a belief of their truth,—Is not this the very essence of the saving systems 
I have mentioned? Do they not generally prevail? Are they not publicly 
and respectably taught ?”—to all and each of these questions I answer, and 
the English clergy almost to a man will answer with me, NO. We deny 
the imputation, and we defy you to prove it. Not one of the writers, whom 
you have quoted, maintains any such doctrine; nor by any Protestant writer 
could such a doctrine be maintained. We leave that to the disciples of another 
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school ; of that school, which teaches, on the “ authority of Holy Scripture, 
of the Fathers, and the Canonists, and by the-+help of irrefragable arguments, 
the equity of equivocation,” and considers it to be a doctrine highly consolatory 
to afflicted Catholics, and worthy of being taught to the faithful. 


* See the Archpriest Blackwell’s approbation of a Treatise on Equivoca- 
tion, and the Jesuit Garnet’s Defence of his own Equivocation, quoted by 
Mr. Townsend in his “ Accusations of History against the Church of 
Rome,” p. 270. 
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A LETTER, 


§c. 


My Lorp, 


Ir gives me equal concern and surprise to find, that the expression 
in * The Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” which you have 
noticed in your letter to me, has been considered by your lordship 
to be reprehensible. This, I did not expect. I really thought 
that, however your lordship might lament the circumstance, which 
it was intended to import, you did not disbelieve its existence. 

As two editions of “The Book of the Roman Catholic Church” 
have been published, all that is left to me is, to state exactly the 
real sense in which | used the words censured by your lordship, 
and to justify my use of them in that sense. With this view,—I. 
I shall copy the passage, aod respectfully, but explicitly deny, 
that it should be construed in the sense, in which it has been under- 
stood by your lordship ; then, state the sense, in which it was used 
by me:—I1. To do which, I shall show, in what sense the thirty- 
nine articles were originally required to be subscribed :—ILL. Then 
show the latitudinarian sense in which they are now subscribed :— 
1V. Then, with atl the deference due to your lordship, suggest, 
that the articles are generally subscribed with one or other of the 
feelings I mentioned in the Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
—and state the result, 


I.—Transcription of the passage. 


The passage to which your lordship refers, and which you have 
copied in your letter, is the following :—‘“ From the Book of the 
Church, I conclude that you (Dr. Southey) are a sincere believer 
of the doctrines of the established church of England, as they are 
expressed in the thirty-nine articles—the authentic formulary of her 
faith, You therefore believe all that the Roman Catholic church 
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believes respecting the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Divinity of 
Christ and the Atonement. But, are these doctrines seriously and 
sincerely believed by the great body of the present English clergy ? 
or by the great body of the present English laity? Do not the 
former, to use Mr. Gibbon’s expression, sign the thirty-nine arti- 
cles with a sigh or a sthile? Is a sincere and conscientious belief 
of the doctrines expressed in them considered by the laity to be a 
condition for salvation? Indifference to the thirty-nine articles 
being thus universal, or at least very general, among those who 
profess themselves members of ‘the established church, must not 
you,”—(here your lordship concludes your transcription of the 
passage ;—it is followed in the text by these words,)—‘ who 
deem so highly of them, admit, that, as the Roman Catholic 
church believes all that is said in the thirty-nine articles respect- 
ing the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Divinity of Christ and the 
Atonement, there existed, when the reformation peered, and all these 
articles were universally believed, more spiritual wisdom in England 
than exists in her, at this time, with her present scanty creed ?” 

Your lordship proceeds to assert, that ‘in this passage I assume, 
as a matter of notoriety, that the great body of the English clergy 
are hypocrites and liars;” and that, “for the sake of preferment, 
they set their solemn attestation to that, which they do not believe 
to be true, and place their souls in jeopardy.” Your lordship 
subsequently tells me, that “ it is a stale and hackneyed artifice of 
writers of my communion to charge the English clergy with 
Socinianism ; but that you are truly surprised and mortified that a 
person of my acuteness and candor should have condescended to 
repeat the oft-told, oft-refuted tale.” You then say, that “ you 
know not what answer can be given to such insinuations as these; 
except a positive and indignant denial.” 

To the charge, which your lordship brings in this place against 
me, of “ accusing the clergy of the established church, of solemnly 
attesting, in their subscriptions of the thirty-nine articles, that, 
which they do not believe,” 1 confine my present defence. ‘To your 
lordship’s other charges | may—perhaps—reply, at some future 
ume, 

This charge, then, I do now deny. I have never said, and I do 
not believe, that the English clergy are hypocrites, liars, or Soci- 
nians, I give this denial most positively; 1 give it with the 
highest respect for your lordship; and | most sincerely honor you 
for the warmth, with which, misconceiving the meaning of my 
words, you repel the imputation which you suppose them to 
convey. 

Your lordship must admit, that not one of the abusive epithets, 
with which you accuse me, of having described the clergy of the 
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established church, when they subscribe the thirty-nine articles, ig 
to be found in my “ Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” But 
you intimate, through the whole of your letter, that the language 
used by me conveys, and was intended by me to cotivey, this 
meaning. 

I beg leave to assure your lordship, that I did not meat to in- 
sinuate, by the expression in question, any thing like that which your 
lordship imputes to it; I simply meant to describe TWe VATI- 
TUDE OF CONSTRUCTION IN WHICH THE ARTICLES ARE 
GENERALLY SIGNED, and the different feelings to which the 
necessity of recurring to this latitude of construction unavoidably 
excites in the subscribers. 

I must admit, that in my view, both this latitude of construction 
and these consequential feelings are notorious : all that L have read, 
or heard, or seen, has led me to this conclusion. 

Your lordship calls ov me “ to inform the world ;—for this,” 
you most justly say, ‘ you have a right to demand of me, what are 
the ‘grounds of,” what you call, “ this insinuation of mine against 
the English clergy.” 

This information [ shall now give as precisely, and in as few 
words as possible :—but, as a preliminary observation, | intreat 
your lordship, and every reader of these pages, to bear in mind, 
that all I now write is for self-defence, not to attack your lordship, 
or the church, of which all acknowlege your lordship to be a 
splendid ornament. 


II1.— Original construction of the thirty-nine articles. 


I think your lordship will concede to me, that the articles of the 
church of England were intended, by her founders, for arTICLES 
OF BELIEF ;—or, in other words, that they were designed to ex- 
press an explicit body of doctrine,—that all were to be assented or 
agreed to,—and that all were to be understood and subscribed in 
the plain and obvious sense of the words. This, if it were ne- 
cessary, might be proved, by a multitude both of ancient and of mo- 
dern authorities. Four only, 1 shall adduce. 

1. Your lordship is aware, that in 1701, the Lower House of 
Convocation censured Bishop Burnet’s “ Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles,” on account of its allowing a diversity of opinions, 
which the articles were framed to prevent. 

2. In the famous sermon of Bishop Conybeare on this subject, 
in the “ Enchiridion Ecclesiasticum,” published at Oxford, and 
recommended by a prelate,—(uever to be named by me, without 
the highest respect, praise and gratitude,)—the Bishop of Durham, 
in his charge of 1792, we are informed that, “every one who 
subscribes the articles of religion, does thereby engage not only to 
contradict them, but that his subscription amounts to av approba- 
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tion of, and an. assent to, the doctrines therein contained, in the 
very sense in which the compilers are supposed to lave understood 
them.” 

_ 8. “The articles,” says the Bishop of Wiuchester, (then Bishop 
of Lincoln,) in his Elements of Theology, “ are to be subscribed in 
their plain and obvious sense; and assent is to be given to them, 
plainly and unequivocally. If the candidate for holy orders thinks 
he sees reason to dissent from any of the doctrines asserted in them, 
no hope of emolument or honor, no dread of inconvenience or dis- 
appointment, should induce him to express his solemu assent to 
propositions, which, in fact, he does not believe.” ....“ And 
let it ever be remembered,” continues the learned prelate, “ that in 
a business of this serious and important nature, no species what- 
ever of evasion, subterfuge, or reserve is to be allowed, or can be 
practised, without immiment danger of incurring the wrath of 
God.” 

4. Finally,—what was the object of the eighty-seven searching 
questions of my learned friend the Bishop of Peterborough? Was 
it not to ascertain, beyond all possibility of doubt, that the sub- 
scribers of these articles subscribed them in the original, plain, 
obvious, and literal sense of the framers of them ; and without any 
thing of that “evasion, subterfuge, or reserve,” mentioned by the 
Bishop of Winchester, aud so severely condemned, aud awfully 
comminated by him. 

[take leave to add, that,—if your lordship is understood to 
deny, that the general body of the clergy subscribe the thirty-nine 
articles with the latitude of construction I have mentioned, your 
lordship must be understood to assert, that they subscribe them in 
the strict sense required by the Bishop of Winchester, for.an 
honorable and conscientious subscription of them.—There is no 
medium. 


IIf.— Latitudinarian construction of the thirty-nine articles. 


Such, according to the respectable authorities [ have just cited, 
is the authentic sense in which the thirty-nine articles should be 
signed :—but how widely different are the senses,—(each of them 
differing as widely from the other,)—in which they. have been, and 
now are, signed by a multitude of eminent divines of your lotdship’s 
communion ? 

Here, I shall first call your lordship’s attention to the latitudi- 
narian divines, who rose in the reign of James |. and furnished 
the church of England, during a long and perhaps the niost brillant 
part of her history, with a great proportion of her most distin- 
guished members. 

It is unnecessary to cite to your lordship the celebrated dogma 
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of the-immortal Chillingworth, as he is often called by your 
writers,—in which, after expressly mentioning the thirty-nine arti. 
cles, and many other creeds, he discards them all,—and propounds, 
that “ rue Bisue, AND THE BIBLE ONLY, 18 THE RELIGION 
or ProtestantTs.”' 

It is also unnecessary to observe to your lordship, that this pro. 
position was received, without any eres by Bishop Hoadly, 
and transmitted by him to his followers ; or that Bishop Hoadly 
is, in respect to theological belief and opinion, the patriarch of 
nearly the whole of the present ministry of the established church 
of England. 

Now, it is most clear that the system proposed in these few but 
very emphatic words, leaves no authority to the thirty-nine articles, 
It reduces the creed of the English Frotestant church to three 

mas: Ist, That her members acknowlege the Scriptures for 
their law ; 2d, That they acknowlege no other law ; 3d, That they 
acknowlege no interpreter of it but their own consciences, 

Still,—both the church and the state continued to require the 
subscription to the thirty-nine articles; it therefore became a 
serious question how this could be reconciled to the consciences of 


those who professed the creed of Chillingworth and Hoadly ; or, 


* The whole of this memorable passage deserves to be transcribed. “ By 
the Protestant faith,” says this celebrated man, “ I do not understand the 
doctrine uf Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon, nor the confession of Augusta, > 
or Geneva, or the catechism of Heidelberg, nor the articles of the church of | 
England ; no, nor the harmony of Protestant confessions ; but that, wherein 
they all agree, and which they all subscribe with a greater harmony, as 
‘a perfect rule of their faith and their actions, that is,—Tne Bisce, anp 
THE BiBLE ONLY, 1S THE RELIGION oF Protestants. Whatsoever else 
they believe besides it, and the plain, irrefragable, indubitable conse- 
quences of it, well may they hold it as a matter of opinion; but as 
matter of faith and religion, neither can they, with coherence to their 
own grounds, believe it themselves, nor require the belief of it of others, 
without the most schismaticul presumption. 1, for my part, after a long (and 
I verily believe and hope), impartial search of the way to eternal happiness, 
do profess plainly, that I cannot find any rest for the sole of my foot, 
but on this rock only. This, therefore, and this only, I have reason 
to believe; this I will profess; according to this I will live; and for this, if 
there be occasion, I will not only willingly but gladly lose my life, though I 
should be sorry that any Christian should take it from me. Propose me 
any thing out of this book, and require whether I believe it or not, and 
seem it never so incomprehensible to human reason, I will subscribe it 
with hand and heart, as knowing no demonstration can be stronger than 
this—‘ God hath said so, and therefore it is true.’ In other things I will 
take no man’s liberty of judgment from him; neither shall any man take 
mine'from me. I am fully assured that God does not, and therefore that 
men ought not to require any more of man than this, to believe the 
Scriptures to be God’s word, to endeavor to find the true sense of it.”— 
Religion of Protestants, ch, 6. sect. 56. 
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in other words, how the professors of this creed could consistently 
profess the Scriptures to be their only code. of /aw, and at.the 
same time subscribe the thirty-nine articles as another code of law. 

For this, two systems in particular were proposed :=- 

1. Some contended that the thirty-nine artieles were to be con- 

sidered, not as articles of belief, but as ARTICLES OF PEACE; 80 
that, when the clergy express their unfeigued assent to them, they 
express nO more than an agreement to use them in their misistry, 
but with full liberty to disbelieve them, and even. to,controvert 
them, except from the pulpit, or in the administration of official 
duty. 
Jo conformity with this doctrine, Chillingworth acted... .He had 
objected to the subscription of the thirty-nine articles; be, had 
even declared, in a private letter, with all the energy of language, 
that “ he could not subscribe them, without subscribing to his own 
damnation ;” that, “if ever he should depart from this immovable 
resolution, he would allow bis friends to think him a madmanand 
an athiest.” Yet, within a few moontlis after this passionate de- 
scription of the articles, he subscribed them. The writer of his 
life, in the Biographia Britannica, wanscribes a passage from 
Chillingworth’s preface to his “ Religion of Protestants,” and in- 
fers from it, that he thought the sense and meaning of such a sub- 
scription to be one of peace or union, and not of belief or assent, 
as he formerly thought it was: especially if we consider: that this 
was also the sense of Archbishop Laud, with which Chillingworth 
could not be unacquainted, and of Dr. Sheldon, who labored to 
convince him of it, and was, no doubt, the person that brought him 
ito it. * 

At first, however, these opinions were received with jealousy, 
and strong apprehensions were entertained of their ultimate ten- 
dency. The diffusion of them under the powerful and unceasing 
exertions of Bishop Hoadly, was both rapid aud extensive. In 


? Art. Chillingworth, note (k); and see Gibbon’s Memoirs, oct. vol. i. p. 
66, Dr. Sheldon was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 

In the former edition of this letter, I inserted in this place a citation, in 
which the propriety of subscribing the thirty-nine articles as terms of peace, 
is explicitly propounded ; I attributed it to Archbishop Usher: and, mm the 
note, L mentioned “ Schism Guarded,” p. 396, as an authority for it. .The 
work, ‘ Schism Guarded,” was written by Archbishop Bramhall; on referring 
to the cited page, I find no mention in it of Archbishop Usher, or any thin 
which justifies the attribution of the passage in question to that prelate: i 
have, therefore, omitted the citation in the present edition. I transcribed it 
from.a nete made by me many years ago, from some work then before me, 
and probably referred to “ Schism Guarded,” page 396, as importing some- 
thing of a similar nature. In a private letter, with whieh the Bishop of 
Chester has honored me, he politely pointed out this mistake to me, and 
I avail myself of this opportunity to return his lordship my thanks for it. 


VOL, XXV. Pam, NO. XLIX. F 
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what terms of eulogy, Archbishop Bramhall, Bishop Fowler, 
Bishop Watson, Dr. Balguy, Dr. Sturges, and a host of other 
distinguished lights of your church, have expressed themselves on 
this mode of construing the articles and subscribing them, and how 
efficaciously they have sanctioned it by their example, is so well 
known to your lordship, as to render any mention of it in this place 
absolutely unnecessary. On account of the great and general 
esteem in which the writings of Dr. Paley are held; the uncom- 
mon popularity of his opinions among every order of persons of 
your communion; and their having become text-books in your 
universities and many of your public schools, they are singularly 
important, and must be allowed to exhibit the opinions of a large 
proportion of your body. 

In what manner this eminent theologian and moralist expresses 
himself of the sense, in which the thirty-nine articles should be 
subscribed, is well known to your lordship. One passage from the 
most celebrated of his works" | beg leave to transcribe: —“ Those, 
who contend that nothing less can justify subscription to the thirty- 
nine articles than the actual belief of each and every separate pro- 
position they contain, must suppose that the legislature expected 
the consent of ten thousand men; and that, in perpetual succes- 
sion, not to one controverted proposition, but to many hundreds. 
it is hard to conceive how this could be expected, by any, who 
observe the incurable diversity of human opinion, on all subjects 
short of demonstration. If the authors of the law did not intend 
this, what did they intend? 1. To exclude from offices in the church 
all abettors of popery; 2. Anabaptists, who were, at that time, a 
powerful party on the continent; 3S. The Puritans, who were hos- 
tile to the episcopal constitution ; and, in general, the members of 
such leading sects, or foreign establishments, as threatened to over- 
throw our own. Whoever finds himself comprehended, within 
these descriptions, ought not to subscribe: all others then, it should 
scem, of whatever name or creed, may conscientiously subscribe.” 
—Surely, therefore, they may be conscientiously subscribed, in 
Dr. Paley’s opinion, by Unitarians, Arians, and Socinians. It is 
observable that the British Critic? declares the Doctor’s sentiments 
to be “ rational, liberal, and enlarged.” 

2. A still looser construction of the thirty-nine articles was, 
however, found necessary. To furnish the subscribers of them 
with it, later writers suggested that the formulary of the thirty-nine 


* Moral and Political Philosophy, p. 180—182. 4to. See also his “ De- 
fence of the Considerations on the propriety of requiring a Subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

2 February 1796, p. 146. 
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articles hath experienced a tacit reformation; the language of 
them having, in consequence of various circumstances, lost ils ori- 
ginal sense, and acquired that, which the subscribers of them con- 
ceive they should now bear. Your lordship is aware that Dr. 
Powell, the late archdeacon of Colchester, and late master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge," and Dr. Hey, the Norrisian 
professor of divinity in the same university,* divide the honor of 
being, in their respective writings, the leading patrons of this 
system. ; ks, : 

The advocates of it neither define the original construction of 
the articles, nor the new construction, which they assert them to 
have received in consequence of this alleged tacit reformation :— 
this they leave at large to the imagination of the subscribers; by 
these, it is to be discovered,—by these, to be adopted, and by 
these, to be fashioned to their own feelings. 

3. Other systems of accommodation have been devised; all are 
modifications, in a lesser or greater degree, of the two, which I 
have specified. 

I believe your lordship will admit, that the articles are seldom 
subscribed seriously, except in one or other of the saving senses I 
have mentioned, or without some mixture of them all; and that 
few therefore subseribe them in their primitive, plain, obvious, and 
natural sense; or, in other words, in that sense, which the fathers 
of your church intended to stamp on them, and wished them to 
bear indelibly. 

I need not mention to your lordship that the evangelical occu- 
piers of your livings claim for themselves the exclusive merit of 
subscribing the articles in this primitive, simple, and unsophisticated 
sense, 

Writing to your lordship on this topic, it is needless to cite au- 
thorities. ‘Those, who seek further information on it, should con- 
sult the Reo. Mr. Overton’s « True Churchman ascertained :”— 
they will find in that well-written work, all the information on the 
subject, which they can desire. 

Here, then, permit me to ask your lordship if [ have not fully 
shown that the articles are signed by the general body of the sub- 
scribers of them in the latitude of construction I suggested ? 


* Discourse 2, p. 39. 

? Norrisian Lectures, vol. ii. p. 50—53. It is observable, that attend- 
ance on these lectures was required, in many cases, as a qualification for 
orders, 
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IV .—The two different feelings with which the articles are 
subscribed. 


This brings me to the result of the inquiry. 

When your lordship reflects on the divines of your church, by 
whom the necessity, the lawfultiess, and even the at of subscrib. 
ing the thirty-nine articles, in one or other of the saving’senses | 
have mentioned, has been adyocated,—on their number, the 
character, and their authority,—and on the extensive circu. 


lation and the general adoption of their principles,—-you will F 
not, I think, deny that the ah scary of your clergy who sub. 7 


scribe the articles in one or ot 
great. 

And,—when your lordship considers the objections which, ac 
cording to your principles, if I conceive them rightly, rise against 
such a subscription of the articles,—that it was not in the contem- 
plation of those who framed them,—that it does not accord with 


er of these saving senses is very 


the literal and obvious meaning of the words,—that originally the [ 


articles were not so undérstood by the subscribers,—that they are 
not even now so understood by the general body of the laity,—that 
some distinguished ministers of your church have held such a sub- 
scription of them to be unlawful,—-that many even of the sub- 
scribers have lamented the necessity of so subscribing them,—that, 
—(permit me to add, since your lordship forces me to say it,)— 
several among the subscribers are too often heedless and inconsi- 
derate,—and that, when the articles are subscribed for matricula- 
tion, few, if any, of the neophytes are aware, or are even thought 


to be aware, of their import ;—must not your lordship admit to [ 


me, that the articles are generally signed with what I have termed 
a sigh or a smile? or, in other words,—that they are generally 
signed by the serious and informed portion of the clergy with 
regret, that a subscription of them should be required,—and that 
they are generally signed by the young and inconsiderate portion 
of them with heedlessness ? 

You ask me if I have ever “heard the sigh, or shuddered at the 
smile of such subscribers,” 

As to the sigh,—did not two hundred and fifty clergymen of the 
established church, and several gentlemen belonging to the profes- 
sions of the civil law and medicine, (all members of the establish- 
ment,) present, in 1772, a petition to the House of Commons 


against subscription to the thirty-nine articles?—did they not state | 


in it, that “it was one of the great principles of the Protestant 


religion, that every thing necessary to salvation was fully and suffi- | 


ciently contained in the Holy Scriptures?”—that ‘“ Christians 
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have an inherent right, which they hold from God only, to make 


F a full use of their private judgment in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures?”—that “ subscription to the thirty-nine articles, de- 


ives them of this invaluable right, by obliging them to acknow- 
ege that certain articles and confessions of faith and doctrine, 


| drawn up by fallible men, were all and every one of them agree- 
| able ta the Scriptures?”—did they not particularly complain, that 
| “at the first admission or matriculation, as it is termed, of scholars 
| in the universities, they are obliged, at an age too immature for dis- 
| quisitions and discussions of such moment, to subscribe their un- 
| feigned assent to a variety of theological propositions, which they 
| have not judgment to comprehend, and on which it is impossible 


for them to form a just opinion?” 
In every line of this petition, is not a sigh for the necessity of 


> subscription most distinctly heard? Did not Dr. Samuel Clarke 
+ and Dr. Clayton, bishop of Clogher, sigh when they subscribed 


them? 
As to the smile,—does not Bishop Burnet, in what has been 
termed his. ** Golden Legacy,”—the conclusion of his last History, 


| —inform us, that “the greater part of the clergy subscribe the 


articles without examining them?” and that “ others do it becatse 
they must do it, though they can hardly satisfy their consciences 
about some things in them?” 

Among the subscribers,*to whom Bishop Burnet first refers in 
this place, must there not, at the moment of subscription, be some 


smiles? Did not Dr. Conyers Middleton smile at the moment ‘of 


ught z| 


his subscribing them? Did aot.... . ? 
Thus, have I answered both the questions put to me by your 


| lordship.— 


Here then, my lord, I rest my defence—I aver that a great pro- 
portion of your clergy subscribe the articles, not as a profession of 
belief, but as an instrument of peace ;—that from such a subserip- 


| tion, their belief of any of the articles cannot, and their not believ- 


ing some of them must, be inferred ;—and that their so subscribing 
them is necessarily attended with one or other of the feelings 
have mentioned. 

But I do not criminate the clergy so subscribing —If blame be 
imputable to them, it is not that they declare their belief of what 
they do not believe, but that they entertain an erroneous opinion of 
the nature of the instrument which they subseribe, by considermg, 
it merely as an instrument of peace, when they ought to consider 
it as a profession of belief. 

That several respectable members of your clergy, as Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Dr. Balguy, Dr. Paley, Dr. Hey, and Dr. Powell, have 
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signed the articles in the sense I have mentioned, you yourself 
must admit; but you certainly would not allow it to be a conse. 

uence of such an admission, that you charged them with guilt :— 
Why then, my lord, do you impute such a consequence to my 
words ?* 

It is objected that—by showing that some divines of the esta- 
blished church object to subscribe the thirty-nine articles, 1 do not 
prove that they object to the doctrines contained in them :—but, 
if they are articles of Christian belief, is it not the duty of a 
Christian to profess them? and, when a public profession of them 
is uired from him, is it not his duty to profess them pub. 
licly ?—What reason,—what lawful excuse even,—can a cler. 
gyman, thus called on to subscribe the articles, justly allege 
for refusing to subscribe them, except his belief that the art. 
cles, or some of them, are not part of the faith or doctrine of 
Christ? 

It is alleged that I have exaggerated the influence of Hoadly’s 
doctrine on the actual church of England. Permit me to say, 
that the corner-stone of the system of that eminent prelate is, that 
the articles may be conscientiously subscribed, without a belief of 
their truth. Is not this the very essence of the saving systems | 
have mentioned? Do they not generally prevail? are they not pub- 
licly and respectably taught? 





_ Wrrn one further reflection I beg leave to trouble your lord- 
ship :—I know it is irrelevant to the present subject; but your 
lordship must make some allowance to the habitual feelings of a 
Roman Catholic, who has pleaded, almost without intermission, 
the Roman Catholic cause, during half a century— None can be 


* The fifth of the rules of controversy laid down by Dr, Hey in his.Lec- 
tures, is, that “ the consequences of any doctrine are never to be imputed 
to those who hold it, unless they expressly avow them.” 

His sixth rule is, that “ it is improper to refer any saying of an ad- 
versary to a party.” This is done, when it is said, “this is downright 
Popish superstition, Scottish philosophy, Irish blundering, rash Tory 
principle.” 

The writer of an article on the “ Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
in the “ British Critic” of last February, calls Dr. Lingard a jesuit ; evi- 
dently using that word in its vulgar, contunielious sense, -Now,—had the 
fact been true, the writer’s expression would have fallen under Dr. Hey’s 
sixth canon; but it is a perfect fiction; Dr. Lingard.is not, and. never was, 
a jesuit, in any imaginable sense of the word. He was not educated by the 

jesuits, or in avy of their real or supposed schools, or domiciliated among 
them, or had any communication with them, beyond mere civil inter- 
course. 
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more sensible than the Roman Catholics are of the benign atten- 
tion which has been paid to their cause both by the legislature and 
the public. 

You know that all the pains, penalties, and disabilities, which 
the Roman Catholics suffer, are owing to their conscientious, ob- 
jections taking certain religious oaths; to making certain religious 
declarations, and conforming to the religious rite of our Lord's 
Supper, as it is established by law. 

Now, I beg leave to ask your lordship, why—according to the 
principles which I have shown to be generally adopted in the sub- 
scription of the thirty-nine articles—all these oaths and declarations, 
and the religious rite of the Sacrament, should not be considered 
by the Roman Catholics merely as articles and symbols of peace, 
as much as the thirty-nine articles are so considered by members 
of the established church? 

On this suggestion [ beg your lordship’s answer. 

Should it be in the negative,—I request your lordship will 
inform me what fact, or what mode of reasoning can be produced, 
which satisfactorily shows, that the cases are substantially different? 

Should it be in the affirmative,—I request your lordship will do 
justice to Catholic honor and Catholic probity. 

By availing themselves of one or other of the saving systems, 
which have been adopted in the subscription of the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, the Roman Catholics might, according to the approvers of 
these systems, have taken the oaths, made the declarations, and 
conformed to the holy rite, with safe consciences, and have deli- 
vered themselves by it from all the pains, penalties, and disabilities, 
to which they have been exposed by their refusal of them. 

But such a proceeding has been always considered -unlawful by 
the Roman Catholics. I believe there has not been a single 
instance in which a Roman Catholic has resorted to any such 
saving construction. 

p Does not your lordship honor the Catholic body for this con- 
uct? 

Does not your lordship think that it recommends them both to 
God and to man? 

And, while you either excuse or approve the conduct of those of 
your own church, who, to satisfy their conscientious objections to 
the subscription of the thirty-nine articles, have availed themselves 
of the saving senses, which have been appended to them, can you 
refuse praise to the Roman Catholics, who have uniformly ab- 
stained from such expedients ? 

Should not such a striking and such a long-subsisting proof of 
their integrity and worth, induce your lordship to favor and fur- 
ther, heartily and actively, their applications to the legislature, to 
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relieve them from -the grievances to which this manly, straight. 
forward, and honorable conduct has so long subjected them? 

Will it not do your lordship, and all your most reverend and 
right reverend brethren, the greatest honor to stretch forth your 
arms to the struggling Catholics, and to lead them into that port 
which: they have so long made unavailing efforts to reach, and to 
their reaching of which you have been their most appalling ob. 
stacle? 

* Through your Catholic predecessors,”—(I would say to their 
graces atid their lordships, if they would allow it,)—* You have 
received the Scriptures ; the greatest part by far of your religious 
exeeds.all your code of morals; and most of your liturgy. ‘The 
Catholic religion twice rescued your country from paganism; she 
founded all your sees; she endowed them all; she raised your ca- 
thedrals; she built your palaces; she gave you seats in parliament; 
and, if the constant tradition among Catholics be true, when the 
Long Parliament sought to expel you from them, Aru (without 
exception) OF THE CATHOLIC PEERS, WHO THEN SAT AND 
VOTED IN THE House or Lorps, EXERTED THEMSELVES 
TO RETAIN YOU IN THEM!!! 

** From the Catholic church you have separated :—I grieve for 
it. But I most confidently call on you all to mention a single 
Christian community on the habitable globe, between whose church 
and yours there either existed at first, or exists at the present time, 
so much resemblance as exists, in numerous instances, between your 
church and the Roman Catholic? To whose hierarchy, devotional 
offices, or ceremonial, does your church make a nearer approach? 

“‘ In moral, civil or political principle, there is no difference 
between us, You profess to worship God, to honor the king, to 
love your neighbors, and to revere the constitution ;—So do we.— 
And we Ps i ask you, whether, if the altar, the throne, the 
rights of the subject, or the sacred fabric of the constitution should 
be attacked, you would rely on the fidelity and exertions of any 
portion of the community for their defence, more than you would 
rely on ours? 

*¢ Why then, with a very small exception, are all your hands,— 
(designed, as they were, by the Author of Christianity, not to per- 
petuate irritation, but to diffuse peace—not to keep man in bosti- 
lity to man, but to bind all to all in civil and social order and bar- 
mony,)—uniformly and unceasingly lifted up against us? Why.does 
the whole empire agree in considermg you as our most formidable 
and unrelenting adversaries? Does the gospel enjoin you to abridge 
our civil rights? to perpetuate our depression? Do you, by this 
conduct, recommend yourselves to God or to man? 

“ What a day of glory and happiness to every part of the empire 
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will it be, whén the gates of the constitution shall be opened to the 
long-depressed, long-suffering, but loyal, but honorable Catholics! 

“ History records, that, when Paulus Ai milius, the Roman pro- 
consul, announced to the Greeks, convened at the public ganies, 
that ‘ they were free,’ —the assembled multitude could not, at first, 
believe their happiness: but that, when the proconsul repeated bis 
words, every heart throbbed with ecstacy, tears of delight fell from 
every eye, and a shout of exultation and gratitude rent the heaven, 

‘«« Greater still will be the joy, louder still the shout, when the 
revered form of George 1V. shall announce to his British and 
Irish Catholic subjects those tidings of liberation which be has 
already announced to his Catholic subjects in Hanover,—when he 
shall pronounce the sacred words, soit fait comme il est desiré : 
ALL MY CATHOLIC SUBJECTS ARE EMANCIPATED! How 
will the seven millions then leap with gladness! How often will 
the glorious words be repeated! How often will the friends of our 
cause be remembered? How feelingly will the Catholic parent 
point out their names to the Catholic child? Surely you must wish 
that he should tell him,—‘ THE BISHOPS TOO WERE THERE.’ 
You cannot wish that history should say, ‘ The day of Catholic 
emancipation did at length arrive:—THE BENCH OF BISHOPS 
HAD PUT IT OFF AS LONG AS THEY COULD.” 

My lord, 
With the highest respect and consideration, 
I have the honor to be, 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
CHARLES BUTLER. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 

6th April, 1825. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


L HAVE read the Postscript to the Third Edition of your lordship’s 
Letter, and I have read it with great concern, as it contains insi- 
nuations which I thought it impossible that a person of your learn- 
ing and eminence could bring against the body to which I belong, 
or myself ;—these, too, expressed in language which mine neither 
justified nor called for. 
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RAPPORT, 
Ge. &e. 


PRISONS. 


MonSEIGNEUR, 


Liz succés a couronné votre importante entreprise. Rendu a 
nos veux, vous vous dérobez a la gloire ; mais vous ne renonce- 
rez jamais au pouvoir et au bonheur de soulager les malheureux. 

pacificateur des royaumes est toujours le président de a 
Société fondée pour ['amélioration des Prisons. 

Je rends compte 4 Votre Attesse RoyaAte et a la So- 
ciété Royale, de l'état des prisons des départements de I’ancienne 
Normandie, dont la surveillance m’a été attribuée. 

J’ai revu quelques-uns des lieux que j’avais visités dans les an- 
nées précédentes. Je me suis assuré de la situation actuelle des 
autres par des rapports détaillés, dont la sincérité m’est suffisam- 
ment garantie. Je les dépose dans les archives de la Société 
Royale. 

Je puis rendre témoignage des améliorations importantes qui 
ont été faites dans la plupart des grandes prisons de quatre départe- 
ments. Des repaires effrayants repoussaient jusqu’a la Charité 
qui voulait en approcher. Le crime y éprouvait un second chiti- 
ment que la justice n’avait pas commandé ; et l’on a vu des cou- 
pables moins effrayés de l’échafaud que de la continuation des 
maux de la prison. Aujourd’hui, le condamné n’éprouve plus que 
les rigueurs commandées par la loi, et ces lieux n’en sont pas 
moins a redouter pour le crime. 

Le prisonnier est mieux couché, mieux garanti du froid: il a 
tous les jours une soupe, et deux fois par semaine elle est préparée 
avec de la graisse etdela viande, I1n’est plus, a sa sortie, maigre, 
exténué, rhumatisant, et réduit pour toute sa vie a la débilité, 
quand, aprés une longue absence, il devrait, non pas accroitre 
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par sa présence les besoins de sa famille, mais les diminuer par son 
travail et ses forces. 

Ces améliorations sont les heureux effets de l’ordonnance du 
Roi du 9 Avril 1819. 


Département de la Seine-Inférieure. 


Les travaux projetés pour rendre plus salubres et pour mieux 
distribuer les prisons du département de la Seine-Inférieure ont 
été exécutés, a exception seulement de la prison de Dieppe. 
Elle est toujours une des plus mauvaises qu'il y ait en France. 
Des fonds suffisants pour la translation ont été faits cependant, et 
le sous-préfet ne tardera pas a les employer. Les prisonniers dé- 
sirent ardemment ce soulagement ; et la diligence sera un bienfait. 

Le régime des soupes est bien établi A Rouen, et méme il ne 
peut plus étre supprimé nulle part. Des administrateurs charita- 
bles occupent avec zéle du maintien des diverses améliorations, et 
ils secondent efficacement la vigilance du préfet. 


Département de [ Eure. 


La prison d’ Evreux, que j'ai de nouveau visitée en détail avec M. 
le préfet, est une des plus saines et des mieux distribuées que j’aie 
vucs. Nous remarquames que les enfants étaient détenus péle- 
méle avec les autres condamnés. A l’instant méme, des mesures 
furent prises pour les placer dans un lieu séparé. 

J’ai revu avec le sous-préfet la prison des Andelys. Des fonds 
ont été assignés, il y a deux ans, pour une nouvelle distribution et 
pour des constructions indispensables. Il est a désirer que l’em- 
ploi n’en soit pas plus long-temps retardé. 

Les prisonniers de ce chef-lieu d’arrondissement étaient menacés 
de passer I’hiver sans couvertures. M. le préfet en a été informé 
par le sous-préfet, et il y serapourvu. Le froid des nuits n'est pas 
supportable en prison. 


Département du Calvados. 


On achevait l’organisation de la maison centrale de correction 
de Beaulieu, lorsque je la visitai en 1820. Les progrés n’ont pas 
été suspendus, et cette prison remplit maintenant sa destination. 
Le nombre de prisonniers y sera porté jusqu’a onze ou douze cents. 
Une somme de soixante mille francs est provisoirement destinée 4 
cette dépense ; mais eile ne suffira pas, 
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Des prisons neuves ont été construites 4 Vire, A Falaise, et les 
}risonniers y ont été mis, 

La nouvelle prison de Pont-l’Evéque est terminée : les prison- 
niers vont y étre transférés. 

Les prisons de Caen, Bayeux et Lizieux sont encore suscepti. 
bles d’améliorations. Des plans sont arrétés: on les exécutera 
successivement. 

Si on considére ce qui, depuis peu d’années, a été fait dans ce 
département pour l’amélioration des prisons, et combien sont 
grandes les dépenses quand il faut tout reconstruire, on reconnaitra 
que les administrateurs ont réparé le mal passé avec un zéle qui 
ne laisse aucune inquiétude sur ce qui reste a faire. 


Département de la Manche. 


Les prisons nouvellement construites dans ce département ont 
satisfait a toutes les conditions relatives a la sureté, la salubrité et 
la séparation des différentes classes: Cherbourg cependant n’a pas 
encore celle qui lui fut promise. 





Dans toutes ces prisons, c’est aux édifices qu’il a fallu donner 
les premiers soins. Les améliorations ont été faites libéralement 
et avec zéle par les administrations départementales. Aprés m’étre 
assuré que nous étions toujours en bon chemin a cet égard, mon 
attention a été rappelée sur un objet que la société a spécialement 
recommandé a la surveillance de ses membres; c’est l’amendement 
du coupable. Tel est, en effet, le but moral des peines: si le 
chatiment n’avait d’autre effet que le tourment du condamné, la 
justice méme renoncerait bient6t a cette stérile et triste satis- 
faction. 

La Société royale a beaucoup fait quant aut améliorations maté- 
rielles: les réformes morales sont-elles aussi avancées? Nous 
nous ferions illusion en le supposant. 

On a essayé dans les prisons divers moyens de corriger les 
meeurs ; les bons livres, les exhortations et les soins courageux et 
persévérants des chapelains. Je me borne a dire qu’un zéle si 
digne d’éloges n’a pas produit les effets qu’on en attendait, et le 
témoignage des magistrats locaux est a l’appui de ce que j’ai 
pu observer moi-méme, Qu’on ne se décourage pas néanmoins: 
des efforts continués pourront étre plus efficaces que ces premiéres 
tentatives ; mais, s'il est si difficile de guérir une corruption invé- 
térée, n’est-il pas démontré que c’est surtout a la prévenir qu'il 
faut nous appliquer? Je remplis un devoir en déclarant que le 
nombre des prisonniers corrigés ne répond pas aux espérances qui 
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avaient été concues. Sans doute un but aussi important, l’amende- 
ment du condamné, ne sera jamais perdu de vue. Mais n’a-t-on 
pas trop négligé les moyens de prévenir les crimes et les délits par 
des occupations utiles, sagement assignées 4 ceux que la misére et 
Voisiveté entrainent 4 mal faire? Je reviendrai sur cet objet en 
terminant ce rapport, 

C’est dans une maison centrale de correction que je pouvais le 
mieux connaitre les progrés qui ont été faits, et surtout ceux qui 
nous restent a désirer quant a la religion, aux meeurs, au travail et 
j une correction efficace des criminels et des vicieux. 


MAISON CENTRALE DE DETENTION DE 
GAILLON, 
Département de [ Eure. 


Cette maison, dont l’établissemeut date de Novembre 1816, est 
une des quatorze maisons de correction qu’il y a en France. Nous 
aurions atteint un but bien important, si on y parvenait a ramener 
a Ja religion et a la vertu les infortunés qui en ont perdu l’habitude 
et jusqu’a la pensee. A Gaillon, le zéle de 'auménier, M. Fran- 
Gols, mérite des éloges. 

On compte dans cette maison 1160 individus qui, par leurs 
délits et leurs crimes, ont dfi étre retranchés de la société pour un 
temps plus ou moins long. II y a trois cinquiémes de ce nombre 
en hommes et deux cinquiémes en femmes. 

Je présume qu’il parvient a la plupart des membres de la Soci- 
été royale des plaintes, presque toujours anonymes, sur les traite- 
ments que les prisonniers éprouvent. Personne ne méprise plus 
que moi les dénonciations, quand le plaignant ne se fait pas con- 
naitre; et cependant je ne pouvais m’empécher de penser que des 
plaintes sorties des prisons, sans que l’auteur osat se nommer, 
méritaient au moins que l’on fit quelques recherches sur la nature 
et le fondement des allégations, J’avais regu de Gaillon trois let- 
tres de cette espéce. Je crus que je ferais une chose utile a ceux 
méme contre qui les plaintes étaient dirigées, en m’assurant sur les 
lieux du véritable état des choses. J’arrivai 4 Gaillon le 1% 
Octubre, avec l’intention d’entendre un assez grand nombre de 
prisonniers, pour avoir lieu d’espérer que leurs déclarations me 
mettraient sur la trace de la vérité. 

J’annongai aux chefs que j’entretiendrais les prisouniers, seuls, 
a huis-clos, et d’abord ceux qu’ils me désigneraient eux-mémes. 
Je ne dois pas omettre de dire que le directeur insista pour que 
lappel ne fat dicté que par moi. Mais je résolus de commencer 
par entendre les détenus qu’il m’enverrait. Les premiers furent 
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les contre-maitres et prévéts, au nombre de huit: ce sont des 
prisonniers qui, par leur bonne conduite, ont mérité la confiance 
des administrateurs. Ils jouissent de quelques préférences. [ls 
n’avaient pas le moindre sujet de mécontentement, et ils se louaient 
uniformément des traitements, de la nourriture, de leur bien-étre, 
et de l’excellent caractére du directeur. 

Je désignai ensuite, sur la liste générale, le premier de chaque 
vingtaine. Mais le hasard fit que la plupart étaient des femmes, 
et je m’en assurai par la vue du registre. Je demandai a enten- 
dre ceux qui étaient sous les numéros suivants. Je voulais que 
leur nombre méme, et cette désiguation imprévue, leur garan- 
tissent qu’ils ne seraient pas compromis en me disant la vérité, Au 
lieu de faire ’appel comme je l’avais prescrit, on annonga dans les 
ateliers que j’entendrais tous ceux qui voudraient me parler : ils 
vinrent péle-méle en foule ; je les interrogeai tous séparément et 
téte a téte. 

J’en interrogeai plusieurs sur leur vie, et je leur demandai com- 
ment, en état de liberté, ils passaient la journée. C’était un triste 
récit 4 entendre. Un d’entre eux était noté comme voleur de 
montres et de mouchoirs. Croyant se relever dans mon opinion, 
il me dit que lorsqu’il avait de l’argent, il allait voir représenter des 
drames. 

Pas un seul ne m’a dit: Je suis détenu ici arbitrairement, par 
voie de précaution, par haine, par vengeance, ou pour satisfaire le 
ressentiment d’un personnage en crédit. Aujourd’hui il ne peut y 
avoir en France, dans les maisons de correction, aucun prisonnier 
qui n’y ait été envoyé par un jugement. 

Un d’eux, convenant de la justice de sa condamnation, et sachant 
peut-étre qu’autrefois la procédure était secréte, ajouta: “ J’ai été 
interrogé et jugé “devant tout le monde.” 

Je ne puis oublier les paroles d’un autre détenu. Je lui de- 
mandais combien de temps sa détention devait encore durer. 
“« Trois mois,” me dit-il; “ mais étant mal noté sur mon passe-port, 
je serail vu partout avec mépris, et repoussé par mes parents eux- 
miémes avec horreur. Irai-je ailleurs demander qu’on ait pitié de 
moi? je serai arrété comme vagabond.” [1 n’ajoutait pas ce qui 
n’arrive que trop ordinairement: c’est que l'homme avili, et que la 
société a maudit, en devient l’envemi, et se croit en droit de violer 
les lois. Une triste notoriété désigne des forgats libérés comme 
auteurs de beaucoup de crimes. Je conviens qu'il est utile de 
signaler de quelque maniére a la société les condamnés dont la peine 
est finie, et qui rentrent dans son sein. Mais le grand nombre des 
relaps est alarmant, et je voudrais qu’on pfit trouver un autre re- 
méde que les notes d’infamie. Parmi les hommes prisonniers 4 
Gaillon, pas un seul ne s’est donné pour un innocent injustement 
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puni; et, interrogés sur la cause de leur condamnation, ils me 
disaient, avec une franchise dont j’étais étonné : C’est pour un 
faux, pour un viol, une montre, une bourse, de fausses clefs, pour 
recélé, pour rébellion a la gendarmerie, pour vol, ou, suivant les 
propres paroles de quelques-uns, pour soustraction d’argent. Je 
consultais les écrous et les notes, et je les trouvais toujours con- 
formes a leurs aveux, Cette espéce de confession me semble une 
grande preuve de |’équité qui a dicté leur condamnation, et de la 
sagesse de nos tribunaux. Sébastien Wallée, enfant de quatorze 
ans, se plaignit cependant, et me dit qu’il avait été condamné a 
treize mois de prison pour avoir volé des noix. J’eus recours 
au registre, et j’y trouvai en effet, sans autre détail, qu’il avait 
dérobé des noix. 

D’autres ont été condamnés pour des crimes qui sont a-peu- 
prés du méme genre ; quatre pour avoir dérobé quelques volailles, 
deux pour vol de pommes de terre, deux pour vol de quelques 
bottes de foin. Ces délits étaient punissables: mais on ne peut 
sempécher de regretter qu’ils n’aient pas été jugés correction- 
nellement. Les juges prennent souvent le parti d’absoudre, plutét 
que de prononcer une peine évidemment exorbitante. Quelque- 
fois méme le coupable avoue, et n’en est pas moins déclaré inno- 
cent. 

Ceux qui régissent les prisons peuvent trouver des inconvénients 
a ces entretiens téte 4 téte entre un membre du Conseil et des 
ptisonniers, Je crois, au contraire, qu’ils sont trés-utiles, et j’en 
recommande l’usage. Les surveillants qui n’approuvent pas tout 
sans exception, peuvent s’attendre a l’humeur des surveillés, et 
doivent braver cette petite contrariété. 

Les malfaiteurs venus des villes, ceux surtout qui avaient été 
détenus a Bicétre, A Sainte-Pélagie, 4 Poiss¥, demandaient in- 
stamment d’y étre renvoyés. Ils semblaient ne pas savoir que, - 
pour la plupart des délinquants, la prison est un lieu de peine et 
de privations. Ils m’assuraient, comme font tous ceux qui veulent 
changer de prison, qu'il y avait de grands abus dans celle-ci, et 
que celles a ils voulaient étre renvoyés étaient préférables. 


Nourriture. 


La nourriture est un objet auquel nous ne saurions donner trop 
d’attention : car c’est aussi celui qui offre le plus de prise aux 
abus, de la part des fournisseurs et entrepreneurs. 

Le grand nombre des hommes que j’entendis étaient des vaga- 
bonds et malfaiteurs, gens des campagnes, entrainés au crime non- 
seulement par leur excessive misére, mais aussi par une ignorance 
et une stupidité si grossi¢re, que j’en trouvai d’incapables de ré- 
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pondre 4 mes plus simples questions. La plupart cependant, 
habitués a une vie fort dure et élevés dans le dénfiment, me dirent 
quils n’étaient pas a Gaillon pour leurs bonnes actions, et qu’ils 
n’avaient pas toujours eu de la soupe, de la viande, et d’aussi bon 
pain. Un d’eux, sorti du bagne de Brest, me dit gu’il y avait é&é 
bien misérable, et qu’il se trouvait heureux d’étre @ Gaillon, od 
peut-étre le travail est moins rude. 

Tous ceux qui me déclaraient qu’ils étaient maintenant bien 
nourris, prétendaient que précédemment, et pendant fort long. 
temps, leur nourriture avait été insuffisante. La viande alors 
n’était distribuée que huit fois par an: maintenant, l’entre- 
preneur général fait deux services en viande par semaine, et il a 

ris 4 son compte la dépense qui résulte de cette amélioration. 

1 a pu le faire, parce qu’un boucher lui fournit la viande a 25 
centimes la livre, poids de marc, tandis que dans le bourg on la 
vend 40 et 45 centimes, On ne promet pas de maintenir cet état 
de choses. S’il devait changer, on aurait a regretter de |’avoir trop 
facilement admis. 

Aprés la nourriture, l'objet essentiel pour les prisonniers est la 
répartition des profits que donne leur travail. 


Travaux des Détenus: Répartition des Salaires: Retenues. 


J’ai entendu des réclamations presque générales 4 ce sujet; et 
nous n’en serons pas surpris, si nous faisons attention que depuis 
le plus riche fabricant jusqu’au moindre artisan ayant boutique, 
le salaire est sans cesse une maticre de débats. Les fermiers 
éprouvent en ce moment les mémes difficultés avec leurs charretiers 
et batteurs. Enfin, le tarif des salaires a été baissé dans presque 
toutes les manufactures, et quelques-unes ont dfii méme ralentir 
leurs travaux, faute de débit de leurs marchandises., 

Si je m’arréte au premier article du tarif en vertu duquel cette 
réduction a été opérée, j’y vois que l’ouvrage qui, en 1622, était 
payé 20 fr., n’est maintenant payé que 12 fr. 40 c. Les préfets 
eux-mémes, en autorisant cette différence, déclarent que /es prix 
tarifés en 1822 ne peuvent plus subsister, et que cette énorme ré- 
duction est conforme aux prix que le commerce alloue aux ouvriers 
libres. L’administration supérieure ne |’a sans doute adoptée 
qu’apres le plus mar examen, et s’étre assurée que l’entrepreneur 
serait en perte, si les prix du travail n’étaient ainsi diminués, Je 
ne me permettrai donc qu’une observation: c’est que la diminu- 
tion des salaires, qui déja étaient extreémement modiques, a ré- 
pandu parmi quelques ouvriers du découragement; et, dans ce 
cas, le travail, qui est comme l’ame d'une maison de détention, et 
qui devrait @tre stimulé par le gain, se fait avec répugnance et 
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souvent fort mal, Peut-étre, au demeurant, on reconnaitra que 
cette baisse aprés de violentes crises, n'est que le retour aux prix 
naturels, J’ai eu occasion de dire qu’il fallait y faire attention. 
En été, les détenus se lévent a cing heures, et travaillent jusqu’a 
sept heures du soir. Ils ont deux heures de 1écréation ; reste pour 
le travail douze heures. En hiver, on se léve a sept heures, et l’on 
se couche a neuf heures du soir. Ils ont deux heures de récréation ; 
reste de méme pour le travail douze heures. 
Le prix de la journée se divise en quinze parties, qui sont distri- 
buées de la maniére suivante : 
L’entrepreneur préléve 3-15 pour l’indemnité de ses frais, four- 
nitures d’ustensiles, malfacons, etc. - - o o O16 
Les douze quinziémes restants se divisent en trois parts 
égales, et, suivant un marché approuvé par le ministre, l’eu- 
trepreneur en recoit - - - - - - - 4 
Les huit quinziémes qui restent appartiennent au détenu, 
et on en fait deux parts égales: l’une est appelée denier de 
poche, ou comptant a la main; elle est remise chaque se- 


maine au prisonnier < ai - aj wk 

L’autre forme une masse ou réserve qui lui sera remise a 
sa sortie de la maison - - - - - - 4 
15 


Si le détenu travaille a la lumiére, ce qui n’arrive qu’en hiver, 
cette dépense est payée par une autre retenue sur le prix général 
de sa journée. 

Les détenus prétendent que la retenue au profit de |’entrepreneur 
est trop forte, et qu'il fait de trop grands bénéfices, Ces plaintes 
sont probablement mal fondées; dans tous les cas, elles doivent 
étre examinées scrupuleusement. 

Le directeur m’a proposé d’afficher dans les ateliers les régles 
d’aprés lesquelles la distribution des quinze parties est faite, et cette 
mesure m’a paru propre a faire cesser les réclamations. 

Les profits qui résultent du travail des prisonniers ont été envi- 
sagés sous divers aspects: quelques-uns voudraient qu'il n’en fat 
rien donné au prisonnier pendant la durée de sa détention, et qu'il 
les recfit en entier a sa sortie. Les motifs qu’on allégue sont, que 
le salaire est un allégement de la peine, et que le but de la loi est 
manqué si les jouissances du prisonnier lui font oublier qu'il est 
détenu en punition de son crime. On ajoute que “ l’argent qu'il 
gaghe sera mieux employé sion le met en réserve pour le lui 
donner en entier quand la liberté lui sera rendue ; qu'il ne faut pas 
qu’un prisonnier condamné par jugement soit dans une situation 
plus avantageuse qu’un honnéte artisan, qui doit quelquefois forcer 
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son travail pour qu’il suffise 4 l’entretien de sa famille; qu’un 
malfaiteur, condamné aux privations et 4 une sorte de diéte, ne doit 
pas vivre a son aise et se procurer les mémes jouissances que s'il 
était en liberté. 

“ Tl faut, dit-on encore, qu’il obéisse a la discipline de la prison 
par nécessité, et non par l’espoir d’étre récompensé de sa docilité, 
Il doutera du droit qu’on a eu de le punir, si on emploie la per- 
suasion de l’argent pour le rendre soumis. Qu’il soit secouru, s’i] 
en est besoin, au sortir de la prison: les fonds produits par son 
travail y seront alors employés.” 

D’autres, donnant dans un excés contraire, ont proposé de sup- 
primer toute retenue, soit au profit de l’entrepreneur, soit au béné- 
fice de la maison, et de laisser au prisonnier tout ce qu’il gagne 
sans rien en déduire. 

Ces opinions extrémes me paraissent ramenées a un juste milieu 
par le parti qui est suivi dans nos maisons de correction. On a 
éprouvé que les deniers a Ja main étaient le seul stimulant efficace, 
que leur suppression entrainait la cessation du travail ; enfin, les 
ouvrages seraient si défectueux qu’ils ne trouveraient point d’ache- 
teurs. 

La maison posséde des ateliers nombreux en tisseranderie, fila- 
ture de coton, de laine, fabrique de tapis, bonneterie, tailleurs 
Whabits, tresses de paille, couture des chapeaux de paille, soie, 
coton, couture de blouses, buanderie, etc. 

Malgré cette variété de travaux et d’occupations, il y a des 
détenus valides qui ne sont point occupés, ou le sont avec si 
peu de profit, qu’ils regoivent 4 peine quatre ou cing centimes par 

our. 

. Il n’est méme pas facile de donner de |’occupation a tous; 
cette stagnation, qui est un malheur pour la population libre que 
Vindustrie fait vivre, en est un surtout pour les maisons de cor- 
rection, od le travail est un grand moyen de tranquillité et de 
bien-étre. 

Dans l’état od se trouvent maintenant les travaux a Gaillon, leur 
produit total peut étre évalué a 110,000 fr. 


Améliorations proposées. 


La propreté est une condition nécessaire de la salubrité des 
prisons, Des prisonniers se plaignent d’étre tourmentés et con- 
-sumés par la vermine. Les hommes seulement élévent cette 
plainte. J’ai reconnu qu'elle était fondée, et j’insiste sur la néces- 
sité d’y faire grande attention. 
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J’ai fait remarquer beaucoup de vétements déchirés et mal en- 
tretenus. On m’a répondu que nous touchions a |’époque ou ils 
doivent étre renouvelés. 

Le cachot de Gaillon est humide et trés-malsain. Il est indis- 

nsable de le réparer, et j'ai eu l’assurance qu’on s’en occuperait. 

En hiver et en été, les detenus de cette maison n’ont qu’une seule 
couverture en laine ; cela est insuffisant pendant l’hiver, surtout 
pour les sexagénaires et les infirmes. 

Les femmes détenues sont sous la garde des hommes chargés de 
maintenir la discipline parmi elles. On prétend que d’autres 
femmes n’auraient ni la force ni l’autorité nécessaires pour conte- 
nir et morigéner cette multitude hardie et corrompue. Sans 
répéter les détails, peut-étre exagérés, que j’at entendus, je rap- 
pellerai qu’on a prCcédemment proposé d’avuir des maisons de 
détention uniquement destinées aux hommes, et d’autres od I’on 
n'enverrait que des femmes, Ce voeu a été accueilli par le gou- 
vernement; l’amélioration est importante, et la dépense n’a pas 
été aussi grande qu’on l’avait craint d’abord. Une maison établie 
4 Haguenau renferme déja 300 femmes, et elle est destinée a en 
recevoir 500. Il n’y a dans la maison que le nombre d’hommes 
nécessaires pour contenir et gouverner les détenues. Des femmes 
sont a la téte des infirmeries, ou surveillent les dortoirs. 

Le méme ordre est observé a Cadillac. On y a établi une 
maison propre a recevoir 300 femmes ; il y en a aujourd’hui 250. 

La maison centrale de Montpellier est destinée 4 ne renfermer 
que des femmes ; il y en aura 500. 

Une maison sera élevée 4 Soissy pour y renfermer 750 femmes 
sorties des prisons de Paris, Ces dispositions se font successive- 
ment, et on est fondé a croire qu’elles suffiront. 

D’autres maisons centrales, telles que Clairvaux, ont des bati- 
ments entiérement séparés qui permettent de réunir les hommes et 
les femmes dans la méme enceinte, sans crainte qu’il y ait com- 
munication, Cette maison contiendra aussi 150 enfants au- 
dessous de 16 ans, tout-d-fait isolés des hommes et des femmes 
détenus. 

J’ai fait attention aux plaintes que j'ai entendues, et je me hate 
de remplir une tache plus douce. Le directeur est tout a ses 
devoirs : c’est un homme intégre et zélé. Les irrégularités que 
jai pu observer ne doivent point surprendre, et il faut peut-étre 
s’étonner qu’il n’y en ait pas d’autres dans un établissement si vaste, 
si compliqué, qui par sa nature est si difficile 4 régir. Son au- 
torité sur ses agents doit étre absolue, 
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Sur la discipline intérieure. 
' 

Il arrive presque annuellement a Gaillon que des détenus com- 
plotent une révolte, dont lévasion est le but. Comme ils ne 
peuvent se dispenser de mettre beaucoup d’autres prisonniers dans 
leur confidence, leurs mauvais dessems ont toujours été découverts 
en temps utile pour en prévenir l’exécution. 

Un tel événement aurait des suites funestes ; et, dans ces cir- 
constances et d’autres semblables, il faut un discernement bien 
juste pour assigner avec exactitude a chacun la punition qu’ila 
méritée. 

La justice exige cependant qu’une exacte proportion entre la 
peine infligée et le délit, méme contre la discipline, soit scrupu- 
leusement conservée ; mais quelque attention qu’on y apporte, il 
est difficile qu’elle te soit toujours. La plupart des prisonniers 
m’ont dit qu’ils n’avaient personnellement point de plaintes a faire 
a ce sujet, et que ceux qui se conduisaient bien n’éprouvaient 
jamais de mauvais traitements. Ces mémes hommes ajoutaient 
quils avaient vu d’autres prisonniers mutins traités plus rudement 
que leurs fautes ne l’exigeaient. Deux prisonniers qui ne sont 
pas mal notés m’ont dit qu'un des gardiens s’enivre quelquefois, et 
que dans cet état il n’est pas maitre de lui-méme. 

Les enfants qui sont détenus 4 Gaillon, m’ont paru mériter une 
attention particuliére. [1 y a 32 garcons et 8 filles au-dessous de 
seize ans. Ils sont, en général, condamnés pour vols de trés-peu 
d’importance, comme de comestibles ou d’effets de peu de valeur. 
Mais ces délits étant assez souvent accompagnés de circonstances 
aggravantes, telles qu’escalade, effraction, il ne dépend pas du juge 
de modérer les peines qu'il inflige. Ces enfants sont sans pa- 
rents connus, ou appartiennent a des parents misérables qui les 
ont délaissés, Ils ne prévoient pas les suites de leurs actions, et 
ils ne savent pas que leurs larcins les exposent a des peines graves. 
La prison ne les corrige pas, parce que souvent ils ne sont con- 
damnés que pour un an a quinze mois, et ce temps ne leur suffit 
pas pour apprendre un métier qui les ferait vivre quand ils seront 
rendus a la liberté. Mais aprés avoir fréquenté des hommes 
corrompus, ils sortent de prison plus méchants qu’ils ne étaient 
a leur entrée. On a demandé pour ces jeunes délinquants 
des prisons spéciales dans lesquelles on leur enseignerait des 
métiers, 

A Gaillon, les enfants ne voient les hommes que dans les,ate- 
liers ; et cette communication méme a des inconvénients. Ils ont 


un préau particulier pour leur récréation, et ils couchent dans des 
dortoirs séparés. 
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Les remontrances, les bons conseils, produisent peu d’effet sur 
les enfants qui fréquentent dans les prisons tant d’hommes pervers. 
Ils sont insubordonnés,* effrontés et prompts a répondre. Je 
demandai a |’un d’eux quelles lecons il recevait des prisonniers plus 
Agés. “ Je ne parle qu’aux bons, me dit-il sérieusement, et non a 
ceux qui sont mauvaise compagnie.” Aux yeux de ce petit 
yaurien, les moins scélérats étaient des gens de bien. Je n’en 
renvoyais aucun sans m’étre informé s’ils savaient lire. A peine 
quatre ou cinq sur quarante avaient regu cette instruction. Un 
d’eux me répondit: “ A quoi bon lire?” Un autre: “ Qui est-ce 
qui me l’aurait appris? il n’y avait pas de maitre chez nous. “ Le 
gouvernement n’ignore pas qu’un trés-grand nombre de .com- 
munes sont sans école. 

C’est sur cette jeunesse égarée, 4 cause de son extréme igno- 
rance, que doit se porter |’attention des hommes publics, iis y 
trouveront une vaste maticre aux améliorations. C’est dans ces 
ceeurs encore neufs que la religion et la morale peuvent répandre 
dutiles germes. Si nous arrétons le mal dans son origine, nous en 
empéchons la propagation; nous prévenons les progrés du mau- 
vais exemple; nous épargnons aux tribunaux des rigueurs sans 
fruit, au fisc de grandes dépenses ; nous vidons, pour ainsi dire, les 
prisons, 

On compte dans la maison de Gaillon 469 détenus des deux 
sexes, de l’Aage de 16 a 25 ans, la plupart punis pour vols domes- 
tiques. Des condamnés de cet Age sont susceptibles d’amende- 
ment, lorsqu’on a le temps de Jeur apprendre un métier. On de- 
vrait astreindre les entrepreneurs des maisons centrales a ne les 
employer qu’a des professions telles que celles de cordonnier, ser- 
rurier, menuisier, ébéniste, tailleur d’habits, tisserand, etc. 

Si des hommes amenés comme criminels dans les prisons, en 
sortent avec une industrie, d’autres crimes seront prévenus, et la 
société, au lieu d’ennemis, aura des membres utiles, soumis aux 
lois. Si, au contraire, un fainéant, incapable de travailler, est rendu 
a la liberté, c’est avec la misére et les besoins qui déja l’avaient 
conduit au crime. 

Ceux méme que le chatiment a corrigés, ne sortent de la prison 
qu’avec un passe-port qu’ils doivent faire voir partout od ils vont, 
et qui mentionne la condamnation qu’ils ont subie. Avec cette note 
d’infamie, ils sont repoussés de toutes parts ; et qui pourrait don- 
ner sa confiance a un individu ainsi recommande, ou l’approcher 
de ses enfants? Une détenue de Gaillon en était sortie a l’expira- 
tion de sa peine, aprés y avoir vécu d’une maniére exemplaire ; le 
directeur répondait de sa conduite future, et vantait ses bonnes 
qualités ; mais la note du passe-port lempécha de trouver du 
service. Elle est revenue demander 4 étre recue dans la maison 
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pour y servir et n’en plus sortir. Une prison perpétuelle lui g 
semblé préférable a une vie vagabonde, a un état de mendicité, 

D’autres, pareillement sans asyle et sans moyens de vivre, 
recommencent leur détestable métier. Voild comment se re. 
trouvent en ce moment 58 relaps a Gaillon, sur neuf cents libérés, 

C’est parmi les prisonniers de vingt-cing 4 quarante ans qu’a- 
bondent les grands corrompus, les repris de justice, les relaps, etc, 
Ils sont ordinairement condamnés pour des fautes graves. Une 
grande sévérité est nécessaire a l’égard de ceux de cette classe. Le 
détenu qui sait exactement jusqu’a quel point il peut manquer a 
ses chefs, est tout disposé a l’insubordination ; il faut, pour ainsi 
dire, lutter corps a corps avec lui. L’audace d’une troupe si per- 
vertie est fréquemment dirigée vers des complots d’évasion. Unis 
dintérét, et excités par les plus malveillants, ils espérent toujours 
que le désordre leur procurera quelque chance favorable a une 
révolte. C’est alors qu’il faut user de vigueur et de promptitude, 

Dans la classe de quarante a soixante ans, sont les incorrigibles, 
des receleurs, receleuses, des vagabonds, mendiants, etc. Lon 
n’ose rien espérer de bon de leur part. 

Tandis que j’étais dans la maison de Gaillon, on y amena une |” 
douzaine de prisonniers, Deux ou trois avaient, aprés leur con- | 
damnation, passé plusieurs mois, un an méme, dans une prison [7 
départementale, au lieu d’étre envoyés dans la quinzaine a la 
prison de correction. Ces irrégularités préjudicient a l’apprentis- 
sage d’un métier, et sont contraires a la loi. ‘ 

L’attention que j’ai donnée a la prison de Gaillon, et mes en- | 
tretiens avec beaucoup de condamnés, m’ont confirmé dans la per- | 
suasion que les maisons de correction répondent a leur destination, © 
et que la discipline sévére qu’on y observe est un puissant moyen | 
d’assurer la tranquillité publique. Les dépenses de cette nature | 
sont une véritable économie : il serait méme a désirer qu’on mit la | 
derniére main a ceux de ces établissements qui ne sont point achevés, | 

La présence ou la visite d’un inspecteur envoyé par le gouverne- © 
ment est d’une grande utilité: son attention est principalement © 
dirigée vers la partie administrative du service des prisons; le | 
prisonnier peut en tirer quelque avantage : mais la visite d’un in- | 
specteur bénévole, désintéressé, qui n’apporte pas un esprit de 
censure a son examen, est d’une utilité beaucoup plus grande. 

Je dois, aprés mes entretiens avec tant de prisonniers, renou- | 
veler des observations que j’ai déja faites deux fois ; elles sont re- 
latives aux peines que la loi prononce en certains cas, peines dont 
application est si souvent une cause de perplexité pour les juges 
et pour les jurés. 

On reproche aux juges trop de sévérité, aux jurys trop d’in- 
dulgence. 
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Ces reproches sont mal fondés a l’égard des uns et des autres. 
La différence que l’on remarque dans leurs décisions vient de la 


) difference de leurs pouvoirs. 
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En matiére criminelle, si le jury, aprés avoir délibéré, a répondu 
afirmativement sur la question de culpabilité, il ne sera plus admis 
4 proposer ou énoncer un adoucissement. Le juge, qui n’aura pas 
plusle droit d’en délibérer, cherchera dans la loi l'article applicable 
au genre de crime; mais la peine qu’elle prononce est souvent telle- 
ment disproportionnée au crime, que des jurys, pour s’épargner le 
regret d’avoir été trop sévéres, se déterminent a faire fléchir le 
devoir. Ils violent la loi, de peur d’étre inhumains., 

I] n’en est pas de méme en matiére correctionnelle ; les juges 
prononcent sans I'assistance du jury, et, toute autre proportion 
gardée, les condamuations sont plus fréquentes qu’au criminel. 
Mais pourquoi? C’est parce que les peines sont moins sévéres ; 
cest quiil est plus facile de les graduer et de punir avec justice, 
surtout en appliquant l'article 463 du Code pénal, qui autorise les 
tribunaux a reduire ’emprisonnement, méme au-dessous de six jours, 
et famende, méme au-dessous de 16 francs, si le préjudice causé 
nexcede pas 25 francs, et si les circonstances puraissent atténuantes. 
Ils peuvent aussi prononcer séparément Cune ou Tautre de ces 
peines. ' 

Ainsi la sagesse du législateur a concilié larigueur avec l’humanité, 
et c'est dans ce tempérament qu’est la justice. Le juge ne se 
trouve pas comme le juré dans la pénible obligation de compro- 
mettre la tranquillité publique par un acquittement scandaleux, 
ou d’affliger la société par une punition trop rigoureuse. Le 
coupable est atteint: un exemple utile est donné sans que I’buma- 
nité ait A gémir, et tous les hommes impartiaux approuvent. 

L’article que je viens de citer donnerait un semblable résultat, 
s'il était appliqué aux matiéres criminelles portées aux cours 
d’assises elles-mémes. Cette innovation toute seule suffirait pour 
tempérer la sévérité, je dirais presque la dureté, d’une partie des 
dispositions de notre loi pénale. Elle perdrait son inflexibilité 
sans rien perdre de sa puissance ; et le juge, au lieu d’en rester 
lorgane passif, se verrait investi d’un pouvoir dont l’étendue n’au- 
rait rien d’inquiétant, puisqu’il ne s’exercerait jamais qu’en faveur 
de l’'accusé. L’usage discret de ce pouvoir ajouterait au respect 
qu’on a pour |’autorité unie a l’expérience, Si le jury pouvait ctre 
encore intimidé par le texte de la loi, il serait rassuré par la sagesse 
des juges. Il y prendrait confiance, et ses décisions seraient déga- 
gées des scrupules qui tendent a en altérer la justice. 

Je ne cesserai de renouveler ces observations toutes les fois que 
jen aurai l’occasion, et je les soumets avec une entiére confiance a 
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ceux qui ont rempli les fonctions de juges et de jurés dans les cour; 
d’assises. 

Peut-étre aussi on croira devoir examiner s’il ne conviendrajt 
pas d’attribuer a la police correctionnelle la connaissance de divers 
délits peu graves, qui sont aujourd’hui portés devant les cour; 
d’assises. [cs tribunaux saisis de ces affaires ne seraient forcés pj 
a des sévérités excessives, ni 4 des absolutions dangereuses, [\s 
feraient justice. 

On obtiendrait en méme temps deux autres avantages d’une 
assez grande importance, mais qui ne viennent qu’en seconde ligne, 
L’un serait de ne pas fatiguer le jury par des affaires peu dignes de 
attention et du déplacement des membres qui le composent, et 
qui souvent ne peuvent étre long-temps absents de leur domicile 
sans que leurs affaires en souffrent. 

L’autre avantage serait l'économie d’une grande partie des frais 
qu’exigent l’instruction et le jugement des affaires portées devant 
les cours d’assises, Si le changement que je propose est adopté, 
on pourra comparer les dépenses de deux années sous des lois 
différentes, 

Je sais que, dans l’application des lois, on ne s’écarte pas sans 
quelque danger des régles posées dans les théories absolues. Maisil 
n’est pas possible que le législateur prévoie et définisse tous les cas, 
Aussi les peuples les plus sages ont reconnu qu'il y a beaucoup de 
circonstances ot les lois étant incomplétes a cause qu’elles ont 
statué d’une maniére générale, il faut qu’une pratique équitable y 
supplée. Ce n’est pas que j'approuve sans restrictions la dis 
tinction entre la justice et Péquite. Nul homme n’est affranchi 
des passions humaines; et les magistrats qui ont tenu la cour de 
chancellerie en Angleterre, ne lout pas toujours préservée des 
abus, Mais ce tribunal n’a point de germe dans nos lois. Si 
celles que je demande étaient promulguées, un redoublement 
d’attention serait exigé de ceux qui chez nous surveillent les tr- 
bunaux ; et de toutes les surveillances la publicité des jugements 
est la plus efficace. 


OBSERVATIONS SUR LE TREAD-MILL, 


Ou moulin &@ marcher, employé en Angleterre pour dompter les 
prisonniers mutins, 


La loi a prévu les cas od les prisonniers s’obstinent dans la 
paresse, l’indocilité et la mutinerie. Ils subissent alors les chati- 
ments qu’elle a autorisés; c’est une nouvelle peine qu‘ls ont 
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inéritée, et qui est ajoutée a celle a laquelle le jugement les con- 
damne. Mais quand cette rigueur est mélée d’arbitraire, le prison- 
nier y résiste, et surtout si elle est aggravée par le ressentiment de 
ceux qui sont chargés de maintenir l’ordre. Quelquefois, au con- 
traire, un gedlier prend sur lui d’étre indulgent, par des motifs 

’on ne peut pas toujours justifier. Il a été jusqu’da présent 
difficile d'établir une peine indépendante, tantét de la rudesse de 

uelques agents, et tantét de la pitié des autres. II ne doit cepen- 
dant dépendre de personne d’aggraver les peines ou de les modérer. 
Ii n’est pas plus permis de rester en-dega de la loi que d’aller 
au-dela. 

Les Anglais, cherchant a résoudre cette difficulté, ont inventé 
la roue cylindrique 4 marcher. On la vante comme une innova- 
tion trés-utile. Des rouesa marcher ont été construites sur diffé- 
rentes dimensions, et introduites dans un grand nombre de prisons 
anglaises. On a publié successivement les rapports favorables de 
plusieurs gouverneurs et concierges de ces prisons, et le Tread-mill 
estdemandé pour toutes celles qui n’en ont point encore. Des 
juges anglais, s’adressant au jury en séance publique, ont exprimé 
le désir qu’elle devint d’un usage général. J’ai prié M. le préfet 
de la Seine, A son départ pour Londres, de comprendre cet objet 
parmi les utiles recherches qui étaient l’objet de son voyage, etil a 
bien voulu me transmettre les renseignements que je désirais. 

il y a vingt roues a marcher dans la seule maison de correction 
de Brixton. La plus petite peut employer six personnes, et la plus 
grande dix-huit. Ces différences offrent l’avantage de faire tra- 
vailler les prisonniers au nombre que la circonstance exige. 

Cette innovation existe en Angleterre depuis sept a huit ans ; 
elle sera bientét plus générale que les chaines et les fers ne Pont 
jamais été. Elle a donné lieu a des objections, et je dirai d’abord 
en quoi elles consistent. 

n objecte “que la machine est préjudiciable a la santé des 
prisonniers, soit par le genre de travail, soit par les accidents aux- 
quels elle donne lieu, Elle est surtout dangereuse pour les 
femmes. L’action du prisonnier sur la machine est toute des 
jambes et des pieds, et non des mains; et quoiqu’elle rende la 
prison plus redoutable au détenu, elle ne lui enseigne aucune in- 
dustrie qui puisse lui servir quand il sortira. La roue s’est brisée 
quelquefois: des hommes et des femmes, placés sur les marches, 
ont été renversés sur le dos, et précipités d’une assez grande 
hauteur. Deux fractures ont été la suite de ces chutes.” 

On observe ensuite ‘* que le mécanisme dé la roue 4 marcher 
est trop compliqué sank tee prisons, qu’il ne faut y employer que 
des machines de la plus grande simplicité, et que l’introduction 
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des ouvriers appelés pour les réparations, a de grands incop. 
vénients,” 

Le comité de la Société de discipline d’une prison, aprés avoir 
long-temps insisté sur introduction de la machite, reconnait 
cependant que “les femmes ne peuvent y étre employées sans 
danger,” et il vient de demander qu’elles en soient dispensées, 
Il faut, dit-ce comité dans son rapport, avoir recours a une occu. 
palion mieux accommodée aux habitudes de leur sexe. 
~~ Un chirurgien observe que “les femmes qui travaillent a Ia 
machine sont plus fréquemment indisposées que les autres ne le 
sont habituellement. 

‘« Les prisonniers qui travaillent 4 la roue 4 marcher, doivent y 
étre appliqués pendant sept heures et vingt minutes. Le mouve- 
ment d’un travailleur, pendant les sept heures et vingt minutes, est 
égal a une marche dans laquelle il aurait parcouru un espace 
de 13,333 pieds mesure anglaise, non horizontalement, mais ep 
s’efforgant toujours pour monter. II ne peut s’arréter qu’aux in- 
tervalles des changements pour relayer. Si la vélocité de la roue 
était réglée d’aprés les forces et le poids du plus faible travailleur, 
le mouvement de rotation ralenti deviendrait un jeu et comme une 
promenade pour Iles plus forts. Mais la discipline veut que les 
plus agiles et les plus robustes soient les régulateurs communs, On 
a mesuré avec précision l’effort et la tension exigés des muscles 
pour obtenir un résultat utile, et on a reconnu que la vigueur et la 
sauté de l’ouvrier en étaient sensiblement altérés, et que les effets 
étaient inégaux selon les sujets ; il faut cependant une marche et des 
efforts uniformes, et plusieurs pourraient y succomber. 

** C’est 4 ce prix qu’on obtient plus de docilité de la part des 
prisonniers. On prétend méme que ce chatiment leur parait si 
redoutable, que, rendus a la liberté, la crainte de le.subir de nou- 
veau s'ils étaient remis en prison les corrige plus efficacement que 
les exhortations des juges et des chapelains. Déplorable et triste 
avantage ! car il est contre la justice de prévenir, par une peine 
actuelle et certaine, des délits éventuels, et qui sont seulement 4 
craindre, 

“On a fixé le degré de peine et de fatigue que homme peut 
supporter, et 4 quel terme il convient de s’arréter. On sait quel 
sera le produit de son travail, comparé aux frais de construction et 
d’entretien de la machine, ‘Tout ce qui se rapporte a cette inven- 
tion est réglé avec un soin et une précison que nous appellerions 
admirables, si on pouvait admirer de nouvelles méthodes de tour- 
menter les hommes. On veut faire d’eux, pour ainsi dire,, la 
machine méme: €puisés ou non, il faut qu’ils marchent; et si 
un seul, succombant de faiblesse, ralentissait les mouvements de 
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laroue;-ce serait aux dépens de I’excellence de la discipline, et les 
salutaires effets de l’uniformité seraient troublés. 

«“C’est d’aprés ces observations que le bill concernant les 
prisons, qui est présentement soumis au Parlement, n’a pas pour 
objet d’autoriser expressément l’usage du cylindre a marcher, mais 
en laisse seulement I’adoption ou le rejet au jugement des magis- 
trats de la province, d’aprés l’expérience qu’ils auront de ses effets. 
Voila donc une peine qui peut étre infligée arbitrairement.” 

«M. John Hippisley, un des magistrats visiteurs les plus dis- 
tingués et les plus actifs, a correspondu a ce sujet avec des 
médecins célébres; aprés avoir vu lui-méme la maison de cor- 
rection de Coldbath, il a fait un rapport au secrétaire d’état de 
lintérieur. Il entre dans le détail des suites de la fatigue de ce. 
travail. La sueur, dit-il, ’épuisement des forces, les accidents, 
méritent une sérieuse attention. I] demande qu’on renonce a em- 
ployer cette machine pour la discipline, soit des hommes, soit des 
femmes.” 

Contre ces objections s’éléve le témoignage unanime de toutes 
les personnes préposées au régime des prisons. Les médecins 
prétendent que, loin d’étre préjudiciables a la santé, les machines 
a marcher la fortifient et la conservent. Il n’y a point de prison- 
niers, disent-ils, qui ne soient mieux portants en quittant la prison 

ue ne |’étaient autrefois ceux qui sortaient aprés y avoir vécu sans 
nen faire. 

Il est vrai que plusieurs condamnés détestent ce travail au 
point qu’ils se sont mutinés, et que, pour les forcer a l’obéissance, 
il a fallu suspendre la distribution de leurs rations jusqu’a ce qu’ils 
eussent fini leur tache, Mais le chitiment est si efficace, que 
lon ne voit presque jamais ceux qui l’ont subi récidiver. Plusieurs 
gouverneurs qui voyaient autrefois reyenir les mémes délinquants 
au bout de quelque temps, ont déclaré qu'il n’y avait maintenant 
rien de si rare que les relaps. 

Des prisonniers détenus par continuation, parce qu’ils s’obsti- 
naient a ne pas payer les amendes auxquelles ils avaient été con- 
damnés, se sont acquittés aussit6t qu’ils ont vu qu’on allait les faire 
travailler au Tread-mill. 

Ainsi cette peine, la seule menace de cette peine, a réformé 
avec plus de puissance que toutes les exhortations et que tous les 
chatiments. 

Le comité de la Société établie pour améliorer la discipline des 
prisons, déclare “ que l’expérience a pleinement confirmé leffica- 
cité de la machine de discipline. Ce genre de punition, ajoute le 
comité, pourrait devenir cruel, s’il était appliqué sans discernement ; 
mais nous ne croyons pas que le Tread-mill ait jamais été ainsi em- 
ployé. Nous croyons méme que ce travail, loin de préjudicier a la 
santé, lui est trés-favorable. [1 procure au prisonnier, dans un air 
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libre, un exercice uniforme et modéré. I] demande, non la force du 
corps, mais son poids, dans une attitude droite et non génée.”” 

** Il faut,” dit encore le comité, “régler ce travail avec intellj. 
gence. Si les révolutions du cylindre sont trop lentes, ou s'il y a 
trop de prisonniers aux relais, le travail devient si facile que l’effet 
en est perdu pour la correction.” 

Mais un témoignage qui est de la plus grande autorité est celui 
par lequel la Société méme confirme celui de son comité et ap- 
prouve cette inuovation sans restriction. 

Un rapport qu’elle a adopté en Juin 1822, contient les détails 
suivants sur l'emploi de la machine : 

“* Le nombre des moulins de discipline croit si rapidement dans 
toutes les prisons du royaume, qu'il serait presque impossible d’en 
donner aujourd’hui la liste exacte. 

“A Brixton, la tache ordinaire d’un prisonnier est de 30 pas 
par minute. La proportion du nombre des prisonniers qui se re- 
posent, au nombre des travailleurs, ne doit pas étre de plus du 
tiers. Sil’on s’écarte de cette régle, ce qui a lieu fréquemment 
lorsque le nombre des prisonniers est considérable, la discipline 
peut devenir tout-a-fait illusoire. A Edimbourg, on a réglé le 
travail avec une parfaite égalité, au moyen d’une cloche adaptée a 
la machine. Elle sonne réguligrement aux mémes intervalles; 
= un homme descend pour se reposer, et un autre monte a sa 
place. 

** Il faut que cette machine soit toujours en vue du gouverneur. 

“Il est nécessaire de conserver luniformité du mouvement, 
nonobstant les variations de la force motrice, qui n’est point con- 
stante, parce que les travailleurs ne sont pas toujours en méme 
nombre. On y est parvenu au moyen d’une roue a ailes qui fait 
corps avec le régulateur ordinaire muni de ses boules, La force 
centrifuge détermine ainsi une résistance d’autant plus grande que 
la vitesse de la machine surpasse davantage le degré que I’on doit 
obtenir.” 

A Brixton, ce volant est placé sur le toit du moulin; il est en 
vue de tout le monde, comme pour devenir un témoignage public 
de la discipline observée dans |’établissement. 

Une enquéte générale a été faite en 1823, dans les vingt maisons 
de correction de la Grande- Bretagne, par ordre du secrétaire d’état 
au département de l’intérieur, Les magistrats visiteurs, les maires, 
les chapelains, les chirurgiens, les gouverneurs, ont été consultés 
touchant les effets de la roue 4 marcher. J’ai leurs réponses sous 
les yeux. Ils déclarent uniformément “ qu'elle n’a produit partout 
que de bons effets. ‘‘ Les prisonniers y sont employés tous Jes jours, 
le dimanche excepté. Ils y sont appliqués, dans les différentes 
prisons, en divers nombres, les trois quarts des hommes et la 
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moitié des femmes y travaillent ; ils sont relayés par les autres. Il 
résulte d’une expérience de plusieurs années que la santé des 
prisonniers, loin d’en souffrir, en est améliorée, et l’on ne raconte 
aucun accident qui puisse étre imputé a la machine. Une femme 
a méme déclaré que la roue 4 marcher l’avait guérie de douleurs 
rhumatismales.” 

Les Américains commenceut a faire usage, dans leurs prisons, 
du cylindre 4 marcher, et avec le méme succés. On prétend, 
ainsi qu’en Angleterre, que la machine a inspiré aux malfaiteurs un 
effroi qui les contient plus efficacement que tous les autres moyens 
employés jusqu’a ce jour. 

‘ai cru devoir entrer dans ces Tongs détails, parce que des 
personnes dont l’opinion est d’un grand poids, semblent penser 
qu'on pourrait faire essai du ‘Tread-mill dans nos prisons; et j'ai 
cru moi-méme que la question était problématique. 

Au moment od je vais dire quelle est ma propre opinion, je 
regois le récit de ce qui s’est passé dans une séance de 49 magis- 
trats du comité de Surrey, réunis pour evtendre deux rapports 
définitifs sur les effets du ‘Tread-mill dans les maisons de correc- 
tion de Guilford et de Brixton. Cette séance a eu lieu a 
Newington, le 13 Janvier dernier (1824). Un grand nombre 
d’habitants étaient présents, et les avis ont été donnés avec quelque 
solennité, Ces magistrats, a l'exception d’un seul, déclarent que 
lamachine a eu les plus utiles résultats en ce qui concerne Pétat 
physique des prisonniers ; qu’elle ne préjudicie point a leur santé, 
qui en est méme améliorée, et qu’elle est un préservatif contre les 
complots et les révoltes. Un seul magistrat allégue contre cette 
machine, qu’il appelle terrible, les raisons que j’al exposées plus 
haut, et les maintient avec une grande force. Je n’hésite point a 
déclarer qu’a cette opinion qui, en quelque sorte, n’est que d’un seul 
confre taut de déclarations contraires, je me réunis pour demander 

ue la roue 4 marcher ne soit point introduite dans nos prisons. 
Je sais qu'une discipline promptement répressive y est indispensable. 
Mais l'introduction d’un nouveau genre de torture en France me 
semblerait un mal encore plus grand que l’indiscipline, et elle veut 

‘autres remédes. La roue a marcher est un vrai supplice. C’est ce 
qui résulte de la description méme qu’on en donue, de l’aveu qu’on 
fait des chutes et des fractures causées par ces machines, et enfin de 
la terreur qu’elle inspire aux détenus. Si des médecins ont pu 
dire que cet horrible exercice fortifie la santé et la conserve, ils se 
sont permis une raillerie barbare. Voudraient-ils le conseiller a 
leurs malades, ou en faire eux-mémes l’expérience? Cette peine 
infligée aux prisonniers abrégera, dit-on, la durée de leur détention. 
Mais, au nom de I’humanité, est-il juste, est-il raisonnable de rendre 
une peine plus rude dans lespérance qu’elle sera plus courte? 
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Les Romains se vantaient d’étre le peuple chez qui les peines 
étaient les plus modérées et les plus douces. La France aspirera 
au méme honneur ; et nous, membres de la Société pour I’amé. 
lioration du régime des prisons, nous ne proposerons jamais de 
Paméliorer en y introduisant des peines nouvelles. Celles qui 
existent sont nécessaires ; mais elles doivent suffire. La Société 
fondée pour l’amélioration des prisons croirait aller contre le 
but de son institution, si, pour mieux assurer la discipline, elle 
n’avait d’autre moyen que celui de rendre les prisonniers plus mi- 
sérables. 

Ce n’est pas a notre auguste fondateur qu’on proposera d’aggra- 
ver les dispositions d’un Code dont il voudrait, au contraire, qu'il 
fit possible de diminuer les rigueurs. 

Si on persistait, cependant, a croire que la machine peut servir 
ala punition de ceux qui sont condamnés aux travaux forcés, 
qu’on en fasse venir une, I] suffira, peut-étre, de cette vue pour 
qu’on renonce a jamais 4 en faire usage. A cette condition, je 
croirai cette dépense utile, et la Société pourrait la prendre sur les 
fonds qui lui appartiennent et qui s’accroissent annuellement, parce 
que l’heureuse sollicitude d’un membre du conseil général ne les a 
pas laissés oisifs. ; 

D’aprés le relevé qui en a été fait le 1“ Janvier 1824, la Société 
aregudu Roi - . 


De S. A. R. M* le Duc d’Angouléme - = 
En souscriptions, dons et quétes - ° ~ 
Et en intéréts des fonds publics : bi rs 


Total des recettes - - 
Elle a dépensé pour les écoles dans les prisons, les) 
prix, les impressions, etc, - - - 20,559 ct 165,526 
Et en achat de fonds publics ~— - 144,967 
Il reste en caisse - . - 8,039 
Plus, 166,000 fr. en reconnaissances de liquidation 
et enannuités - - - - - - 166,000 
Le total des ressources de la Société, au 1° Janvier 
1824, est donc de - - - - - - 169,039 
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MONT SAINT-MICHEL. 


Déportation.— Nombre des prisonniers en France.—Colonies in- 
térieures de pauvres familles et de mendiants. 


Le Mont Saint-Michel, que jai visité en 1821, a regu, depuis 
cette époque, diverses améliorations, Ce rocher sert toujours de 
prison & ceux qui ont été condamnés a la déportation pour ces 
délits que nous avons appelés politiques. Les partis vainqueurs 
y ont tour-a-tour enfermé leurs ennemis. ‘Tel qui fut banni, il y 
a vingt-cinq ans, par une faction triomphante, peut étre aujourd’hui 
juge de ceux qui le bannirent autrefois. Mais quel est celui qui, 
échappé aux miséres de l’exil, ou seulement témoin de nos mal- 
heurs, ne pensera pas qu'il est des occasions ot une longue déten- 
tion doit apaiser la justice elle-méme? C’est ce sentiment humain 
et bienfaisant qui a dicté les actes de la clémence souveraine dont 
sept déporiés prisonuiers ont été depuis peu Vobjet. D’autres 
sollicitent la méme grace, et les ordonnances royales autorisent les 
membres de notre Société 4 recommander ceux qu’une meilleure 
conduite a rendus dignes d’étre mis en liberté. Les membres de 
la Société ont rempli ce devoir. 

La déportation est, depuis trente ans, une des peines afflictives 
et infamantes infligées par nos lois. Elles l’ont placée aprés la 
peine de mort et celle des travaux forcés 4 perpétuité. On attend 
depuis trente ans qu’un lieu de déportation ait été trouvé. Des 
essais inutiles et malheureux ont été faits. J’ai dit souvent, et je 
répéte, que ce lieu ne se trouvera jamais. Je crois l’avoir démon- 
tré, et je ne répéterai pas ici les preuves que j’ai recueillies 4 ce 
sujet, et que j’al déposées au ministére, 

L’Angleterre couvrant l’Océan de ses vaisseaux, l’Angleterre qui 
a voulu dominer sur toutes les mers du globe, a cru aussi pouvoir 
punir par la déportation, ainsi que les Romains qui étaient maitres 
du monde connu. Mais le gouvernement anglais s’est trompé’ 
quand il a assigné la Nouvelle Hollande pour lieu de déportation. 
ll a voulu réprimer les crimes, et peut-étre il a donné des encou- 
ragements aux criminels. I] ne fallait pas choisir une contrée 
douée par la nature de toutes sortes d’avantages, et susceptible 
par son immense étendue de contenir et de nourrir un jour cent 
millions d’habitants. Sous un autre aspect, cependant, cette erreur 
a été heureuse. Les Anglais ont, par un résultat imprévu, fondé 
des colonies florissantes, ob des familles estimées se transportent 
avec leur fortune, et une autre Europe commence dans ce vaste 
continent. 
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1.’ Angleterre, ajoutant a ses lois anciennes des modifications qui 
en diminuent la rigueur, a mieux aimé tempérer par la déportation 
sa législation criminelle que de l’abroger. Elle veut, se délivrer de 
tant de malfaiteurs qui n’ont pas mérité de perdre la vie, mais dont 
la présence est un sujet continuel de troubles pour la société. Il 
parait que les Bermudes recevront désurmais les coupables con- 
damnés en Angleterre a étre déportés, 

Pour nous, dont la situation est si différente, et en attendant que 
la peine de la déportation soit rayée de notre Code, cherchons du 
moins a rendre rares les occasions de |’appliquer. 

Reconnaissons d’abord que la prison n’est qu’un répit donné au 
crime, si elle ne corrige pas, II n’est que trop notoire que, tous 
les ans, on remet dans la société des troupes nombreuses de 
scélérats bien mieux instruits a mal faire qu’avant d’avoir été 
détenus. 

Il n’est pas possible de leur refuser la liberté, la loi et l’équité 
veulent qu’on la leur rende ; car un homme ne doit plus étre sous 
Ja main de la justice lorsqu’il a subi sa peine. lI est certain néan- 
moins que toutes sortes de crimes et de délits sont commis par les 
prisonniers et forcats libérés, et c’est A ce désordre qu’il me semble 
nécessaire de remédier, 

Le nombre des prisonniers de toutes les classes en France était, 
au 1° Janvier 1823, de - - - - 30,899 


A la méme époque, le nombre des forgats étant au bagne, 
était de - - - - - - - 10,408 * 


Total des prisonniers et forgats 41,307 


* Les forgats qui ont été libérés en 1822, se divisent en trois classes : 
1° Liberés 4 l’expiration de leur peine - - - 1,266 
° Parlettresde grace- - - -- - - 68 > 1,360 
3° Par lettresde commutation - - -~ - 26 
Les galtres furent supprimées en 1748, par une ordonnance du 27 Sep- 
tembre. Les condamnés sont maintenant détenus dans des établissements 
existants @ terre. Ce sont les bagnes de Brest, de Lorient, de Rochefort, et 
de Toulon. 
Les forgats condamnés a terme, étaient, au 1° Octobre 1823, 
au nombre de . - - - - - 7,898 9 
Ceux qui étaient condamnés a perpétuité -  - 1,971 P66 


Il en était entré en 1822 Se ee ee ee 


La journée d’un forgat, terme moyen, cofite a l’Etat - = 1fr. 25. 
Son travail est estimé a - - - - - - 46 
ce n'est guére plus du tiers de la dépense qu'il occasionne, 
Les militaires de terre et les marins condamnés aux fers pour insubordi- 
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Pendant Jes. vingt années qui ont précédé la révolution, le 
nombre des forgats n’a été, terme moyen, que de 3669 par‘an. 
Mais beaucoup de prisonniers qu’on envoie aujourd’hui dans les 
bagnes, restaient alors dans les prisons civiles. 

nombre des prisonniers et des forgats est aujourd’hui a la 
population du royaume a peu prés comme 1 est a 726. Des 
recensements furent faits en 1775; mais j’iguore ce qu’ils sont 
devenus. Je crois cependant les prisonniers moins nombreux 
aujourd’hui qu’ils ne l’étaient quand les condamuations, pour faux 
saunage seulement, privaient annuellement de la liberté environ 
1150 individus, tant hommes que femmes et enfants. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, quarante-un mille individus' que la misére, 
l'ignorance, des circonstances malheureuses, un méchant naturel 
ay ont conduits dans les prisons, out vu, depuis quatre ans, 
eur sort amélioré, 3’il est possible, comme je le crois, de dimi- 
nuer ce nombre, les améliorations deviendront plus faciles et plus 
étendues, et ce sera, sous tous les rapports, un grand service rendu 
a la société. Si alors il existe encore des causes de déportation, 
elles seront fort rares. 

Lorsque des classes nombreuses sont en souffrance, c'est a la 
propriété qu’elles s’adressent. J’ai vu, en 1812, les pauvres de 
Varrondissement des Andelys se réunir par bandes de six a sept 
cents, pour aller de village en village mendier un peu de pain 
épargné pour eux par les propriétaires charitables. Beaucoup 
moins nombreux dans les temps ordinaires, ils le sont encore trop 
cependant. Ces malheureux, trop souvent, n’ont rien a faire. 
Ce qu’il leur faut, c’est une occupation qui leur donne les moyens 
de vivre, qui les détourne d’un état de mendicité dont une longue 
habitude a fait une profession, et qui finit par leur plaire ; 
car tout leur travail consiste 4 marcher; et la fainéantise a ses 
douceurs. 

Les colonies intérieures semblent étre aujourd’bui le plus 
facile moyen de soulagement que le gouvernement puisse employer 
en faveur des familles indigentes. D’autres pays nous en donnent 
Putile exemple. La Baviére, la Russie, y ont d’abord consacré 
des sommes considérables, et sont amplement indemnisées de 
leurs avances: elles le sont par l’avantage d’avoir mis en valeur 
des terres incultes et stériles, par la diminution des crimes et des 
frais de justice. Enfin, il faut mettre au-dessus de tous ces avan- 
tages celni d’arracher au désordre et aux besoins nombre de fa- 


nation, ne sont plus confundus avec d'autres criminels, et subissent leur 
peiue dans le bagne particulier de Lorient. 
* Voyez le tableau qui est a la fin du rapport. 
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milles désormais propriétaires, et qui, d’ennemies qu’elles étaient 
de lordre social, en deviendront de nouveaux appuis et de zélés 
défenseurs par la reconnaissance qu’inspire un grand bienfait. 

L’exemple de la Hollande mérite surtout d’étre cité, parce qu'il 
est le plus récent, et parce que Jes succés se sont moins fait atten- 
dre qu’ailleurs. 

Une société de bienfaisance a été fondée 4 Amsterdam par M, 
Van-den-Borch et par d’autres personnes. 

Leur but a été |’établissement de colonies domestiques od !’on 
assurerait aux pativres le travail et les moyens de subsister. Ona 
acheté des terres médiocres dans |’Over-Yssel ; on y a construit 
oinquante cases: on a biti d’autres édifices d’une utilité publique, 
et on y a attaché des lots de terre. 

Le succés de cette premiére colonie en a fait établir ensuite une 
autre qui est aussi de cimquante ménages, et bientét aprés une 

_troisiéme sous le nom de William-Tow. Elles sont toutes sous 
la protection du Prince d’Orange. La derniére a cent habitations 
et sept cents acres de terre. 

C'est aprés avoir visité ces établissements, que M. Jacques de 
PEspée de Bruges écrivait ce qui suit a la Commission des co- 
lonies intérieures : “‘ J’ai vu la colonie de Wortel en 1822, dans 
un temps od c’était encore un désert et od l’on en commengait le 
défrichement ; je l’ai vue deux fois cet été, 4 l’époque de la moisson 
et de la récolte des pommes de terre, et lorsque des maisons habi- 
tées y étaient déja fort nombreuses. Ce spectacle m’a tellement 
frappé, ¢t j’ai €prouvé une telle satisfaction a l’aspect des belles et 
riches récoltes de ces champs qui naguéres étaient en friche, que 
je donne 4 la société de bienfaisance la somme de cing mille florins 
des Pays-Bas.” 

‘ Ainsi, 14 od il n’y avait que des déserts, on voit aujourd’hui du 
travail, de l’activité, des moissons ; on a biti des églises, des écoles, 
creusé des canaux, fait des plantations. 

La France n’a que trop de terres en friche, ou d’un trés-faible 
rapport: il ne manque, pour les mettre en valeur, qu’une associa- 
tion bien dirigée ; et cette direction serait facile, puisque le modéle 
en existe chez d'autres peuples, et puisque le succés a couronné 
leurs premiers efforts. Les bras se trouveront aisément quand la 
sagesse de l’entreprise aura été garantie par quelques heureux es- 
sais. Jen’entre pas dans de plus grands détails, et je présume 
que le gouvernement a des renseignements plus sfirs et plus com- 
plets que tout ce que je pourrais dire 4 ce sujet. C’est lui qui 
peut imprimer le mouvement, lui qui a le plus de moyens 


d’indiquer les lieux ot des colonies intérieures s’établiraient utile- 
ment. 
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A l’égard des fonds nécessaires, je suis persuadé qu’ils se trou- 
veront aussit6t qu’une association digne de la confiance publique 
se fera connditre. 

Le Roi est le protecteur de la Société établie pour |’amélioration 
des prisons. Il en est le fondateur et le premier bienfaiteur. 
Aucun de nous n’ignore les sentiments humains et charitables de 
Votre A.ttesst Roya.e envers les malheureux prisonniers, 
et déja les Chambres ont concouru libéralement a leur soulage- 
ment. 


BARBE-MARBOIS., 
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[This Pamphlet was considered to have set at rest the question between 
the English and Scotch Jurists, whether the Regiam Majestatem or the 
Work of Glanville be the original,—See the Preface to Beames’ Translation 
of Glanville, 8vo. 1812.] 





LONDON : 





1825. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


&e. &e. 


Tue Regiam Majestatem bears so great a resemblance to a book, 
wrote, as the English maintain, by Ranulph de Glanville, who 
was Lord Chief Justice of England from the 1180 to the 1189, 
that it must be evident to every person who inspects those two 
books, that the one is made up or rather copied from the other, 
Hence arises a question, confessedly difficult, Which of these two 
booksis the copy, and which is the original ? The determination of 
this question is the more difficult on this account, that it appears 
the person, whoever he. was, that composed the one of these books 
out of the materials of the other, did all that was in his power to 
cover the fraud. And this has so far had the desired effect, that 
learned men have appeared on both sides of the question; and 
the evidence produced by either party being but slender, people 
have thought themselves at liberty to determine it according to 
their wishes and inclinations. Craig and Lord Stair have gone into 
the opinion, that the Regiam Majestatem is not a book of Scot- 
tish law, but is merely a transcript of Glanville’s book. -On the 
other hand, Sir John Skene, Sir James Dalrymple, Mr. James An- 
derson, and others, have maintained, that the Regiam Majestatem 
is a book of Scottish law, and was written in the days of David I. 
who reigned from the 1124 to the 1153. 

In considering this question, the writer of these few pages re- 
membered, that fraud is a thing not easy to be concealed ; and that 
those very arts which are employed to cover it, have often the 
contrary effect, and afford the highest evidence of the imposture, 
For this reason, he thought it worth his pains attentively to peruse 
the two books, imagining that some evidence might be gathered 
from them for determining the dispute; especially as Craig had 
said in general, that, from comparing the two books, it was 80 
plain, that the Regiam Majestatem was a transcript of Glanville’s 
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book, “ut ne cecum quidem latere possit.”* And certainly, if 
from this comparison, there arises any such evidence,, it merits a 
very particular regard; because intrinsic evidence is always of 
great weight, and loses nothing by time; and is the mere valuable 
in a case of this nature, where other evidence is so searce and s9 
uncertain. 

Before we come to the result of the inquiry, we may premise 
an observation or two. Glanville has been held, by the antiqua- 
ries of England, to be the first who reduced theirlaws to a system,;* 
and the English law-book now in our view has been always held 
as this system, and has borne Glanville’s name; and it also 
has his name in the teste of some of the brieves of the first book. 
The author of the Keyiam Potestatem could say, when he wrote, 
“Tempore H. Regis avi Dom. Regis.” lib. 9, cap. 13. et alibi; 
which answers to Henry [I.’s time: and as it was wrote after the 
20th of the King, lib. 13. cap. 4. and 5, it appears to be wrote 
when Glanville was Chief Justiciar. Whereas the Regiam Ma- 
jestatem, though a book of the greatest importance, containing, 
as is said, the laws of the kingdom, wrote, at the command-of 
King David, + by some famous lawyer, is owned by nobody; and, 
notwithstanding all the noise that a work so new must have made 
in Scotland, yet its author is not mentioned by any one historian, 
This of itself is a suspicious circumstance: the work is anony- 
mous, which agrees well with its being an imposture, Glanville’s 
work bears his name, which is a presumption at least in his favor, 
that he was the composer of it; and it does not well appear, if 
the Regiam Majestatem had been wrote in St. David's days, how 
Glanville could, so soon thereafter, have had the boldness to re- 
publish it, and pass it for his own, in a kingdom too that lay so 
near, and with which our ancestors had so much correspondence, . 

We proceed to another suspicion, perhaps of some more weight. 
It is observable, that Glanville’s work is divided, and indeed na, 
turally divided, into fourteen separate books or treatises, concerning 
distinct matters; and these follow one another in order, agreeably 
to the divisions intimated in cap. 2. and 3. of the first book. But 
the Regiam Majestatem is divided only into four books, which 
are for the most part composed of those fourteen of Glanville’s, 
This division could not at all be natural ; and no good reason cay 
be given why it should have been chosen, but this, that it was de- 
signed to cover the imposture: for, except on this account, it 
night have been of any other number than four; and, with the 


« Craig, De feudis, lib. i. d. 8. §. 11. 2 Vid. Spelman, Gloss. voce 
Justiciarii, p, 338. 3 Vid. Reg. Pot. lib. 8 cap. 2 and 3. 
+ Vid. Reg, Maj. lib. 1. in procem, § 10. 
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greatest propriety, should have been composed of fourteen books, 
according to the method laid down by Glanville. 

Although the order of treating matters, and the matters treated 
‘of, in both books, be generally the same; yet they are sometimes 
different ; and when they differ, the transpositions in the Regiam 
Majestatem seem unaccountable. There are inserted, with little 
art or connection, into the Regiam Majestatem, pieces treating of 
matters quite foreign to the processes there treated of. The in. 
stances of transpositions are these : The Reg. Maj. lib. 1. cap, 3, 
§ 3. makes mention of a plea for not-keeping a final agreement of a 
process after it was made in court, This plea is the third process 
mentioned in that chapter, and accordingly it ought to have been 
treated in the third place ; but in Reg. Maj. cap. 27. it is treated 
of before the second ‘process mentioned in the said cap. 3. lib, 1, 
And it is pretty remarkable, that it is treated of there in a manner 
so superficial as not to be intelligible ; whereas it is most distinctl 
treated of by Glanville. ‘Thus also the cap. 23. of the 3d boo 
of the Regiam Majestutem seems to come in there somewhat 
oddly; whereas it comes in very naturally in Glanville, lib. 8, 
cap. 9.&c. These are instances of transpositions: but the in- 
stances of pieces unnaturally inserted, and foreign to the matters in 
question, are rather more frequent. Such are cap. 2. 16. 17. 18, 
19. 20. Reg. Maj. lib. 1.; and such also are the cap. 28. 29. 30, 
$1. of the same book, and from the Ist to the 11th chapter of the 
2d book, and 15th chapter of that book. And, to finish the ob- 
servation on this head, from cap. 9. to the end of the 4th book of 
the Regiam Majestatem, various inconsistencies appear}; things 
are treated of, which were not mentioned in the distribution of the 
work in the beginning of the first book, and which are quite fo- 
reign to the points or crimes there to be treated. 

ne may observe at first, that, in the very beginning, the Re- 

jam Majestatem and Glanville’s book differ concerning the courts 
Before which several actions are to be brought. But when the 
Regiam Majestatem comes to treat of these actions, it contra- 
dicts itself, and lays the processes, not before the courts it had 
mentioned in the beginning, but before the courts which Glan- 
ville’s book had said were the proper courts. In the beginning 
of both of the books, the distinction is made betwixt pleas which 
belong to the crown, and those which belong to the sheriff, in cri- 
minal matters ; and Glanville goes on in the same regular way to 
show, what civil causes come before the King’s court. Now, those 
pleas which Glanville says are tried in the King’s court, are, by the 
Regiam Majestatem, said to belong to the sheriff; though, when 
they come to be treated of in the Degicm Majestatem, they are 
said to pertain to the King’s court, in opposition to that of the 
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sheriff. Thus the placitum de debitis laicorum, which, in. the 
Reg. Maj. lib. 1. cap. 3. § 6. is said to pertain to the sheriff, is, 
by Glanville, lib. 1. cap, 3. said to belong to, and to be tried by 
the King’s court, in opposition to that of the sheriff. But yet this 
process, when treated of in the Reg. Maj. lib. 3. cap. 1. is there, 
agreeably to Glanville’s distinction, and to what he says again 
when he treats of it more particularly, lib. 10. cap. 1. made to per- 
tain ad coronam Regis; the very phrase which both books use in 
the beginning to point out the King’s court, in opposition to that of 
the sheriff, when criminal causes are divided betwixt these two 
cours, Again, the placitum de tertia parte mulierum is in Reg, 
Maj. lib. 1. cap. 3. § 2. made to pertain to the sheriff, although 
(which is also an absurdity) the placttum de dotibus, which is the 
same plea, is made to belong to the ecclesiastic court, by cap. 2. 
gj. lib. §1. But when it is treated of Reg. Maj. lib. 2. cap. 16. 
there, agreeably to Glanville’s book, lib. 1. cap, 6. it is made to 
pertain to the King’s justiciar, § 21. 25. 37. 53. &c. as in Glan- 
ville, lib, 6. cap. 1.&c. These are direct instances ; some more 
indirect ones seem to occur, as Reg. Maj. lib. 1. cap. 27. § 1. and 
cap. 15. § 3. and lib. 3. cap. 20. which seem to suppose, 
that the pleas there mentioned are treated of in the King’s court, 
and not in the sheriff's, contrary to what is said of them in the be- 
ginning of the Regiam Majestatem. 

-lt appears that, though the treatises on each plea are distinct 
in Glanville, yet they are all confounded in the Regiam Majes- 
tatem, by being injudiciously comprised in four books, as has been 
already observed. But still they are cited and referred to in the 
Regiam Majestatem as distinct treatises or books. This was 
proper in Glanville ; but highly improper, and not to be accounted 
for in the Regiam Majestatem, unless we suppose that it hap- 
pened through inadvertency in copying it from Glanville. Thus, 
Reg. Maj. lib, 3. cap. 29. § 12. the treatise Of Marriage is cited ; 
and lib. 2, cap. 11. § 6. the treatise De Loquelis ; and lib. 3.-cap. 
21.§ 12. the treatise Of Warrants ; aud lib. 1. cap. 23. § ult. the 
Liber de debitis is cited. All which treatises are separate trea- 
tises or books in Glanville, but are indiscriminately treated of in the 
Regiam Majestatem. 

But against this last argument it may be urged, that, even 
in Glanville, lib. 13. cap. 15. the treatise De heredibus mino- 
ribus is cited, although there be no such separate treatise ; for the 
lib. 7. which treats of that matter, is cited by Glanville, lib, 13. 
cap. 11. as a treatise concerning marriage. ‘The answer is, that 
these treatises are so nearly connected, that the same book neces- 
sarily comprehended both ; so that it might well be cited as a treatise 
on either marriage or heirs-minors. 
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It may be also remarked, that although Glanville’s book be 
more complete than the Regiam Majestatem, yet, besides the in. 
terpolations already mentioned, it wants some things that are in the 
Regiam Majestatem, which yet agree to the points there treated 
of. Thus, on every plea, Glanville has a series of brieves, all 
in their proper places, which are almost wholly omitted in the 
Regiam Majestatem (éxcept in the single part which concerns 
terces), and often very abruptly, so that the omission is quite evi- 
dent. On the other hand, Glanville has some queries, in different 
parts of his book, which are not answered by him, though these are 
answered in the Regiam Majestatem. Thus, Glanville, lib. 10, 
cap. 18. states a point, which is answered Reg. Maj. lib. 3. cap. 
14. § 15. More instances of this appear from Glanville, lib. 7, 
cap. 16. compared with Reg. Maj. lib. 2. cap. 52. § 2. ; and Glan- 
ville, hb. 10. cap. 13. ad fin. compared with Reg. Maj. lib. 3. cap. 
9. §7.; and Glanville, lib. 11. cap. 5. ad fin. compared with Reg. 
Moj. lib. 3. cap. 19. §2. ad fin. — These things coincide entirely with 
the supposition, that Glanville’s book was an original ; but seem 
wholly incompatible with its being a transcript of the Regiam Ma- 
jestatem. For it would have been very strange, if Glanville had co- 
pied the questions, and yet omitted the answers. But it may be easily 
supposed, that the composer of the Regiam Majestatem might frame 
answers to u few of Glanville’s questions ; and it would have been 
extremely strange, if Glanville had framed, all at once, a setof 
brieves, to answer a treatise made not in his own country; but it 
is very supposeable, that, though the Scots and English laws were 
anciently pretty similar, yet that in all things they were not so and 
that the brieves in Glanville might not correspond to the Scottish 
forms, which made it proper not to insert them in the Regiam 
Majestatem : and this may be suspected to have been the case 
of the process De fine facto in curia non observato, so slightly 
mentioned in the Regiam Majestatem, and so fully treated of by 
Glanville. 

There are mentioned in Glanville’s book’ some laws which re- 
late particularly to the English customs; and there is proof that 
these prevailed in England at Henry II.’s days: but there is no 
proof that there were such laws in Scotland at that time, Such is 
the law which, he says, took place concerning reliefs ; that, in feodo 
militis, it was 100 shillings; and that there was nothing ascer- 
tained in baronies, but it was there at the King’s pleasure to take 
what he thought fit. And this tallies exactly with the charters 
of King John, and the Magna Charta; which first fixed this 
quantity of these reliefs of baronies, which all the historians and an- 


* Vid, Glan. lib. 9. cap. 4, ad fin. and also Reg. Maj. lib. 2. cap. 71. 
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tiquaries of England’ agree were till then arbitrary. There is 
yet another law in Glanville and the Regiam Majestatem,* that, by 
the custom of the kingdom, subsequent marriage had not the effect 
of legitimating children begotten in concubinage. ‘That this was 
the law of England about the time of Henry I1. may appear, inde- 
endent of other authorities, from this, that, in the statute of Henry 
ILI. commonly called Statut. de Merton. cap. 9. there is mention 
made of this law as at that time the established law of that country : 
for, when the bishops and all the clergy intreated the earls and 
barons to have it altered, they answered, “ Quod nolunt leges 
Anglie mutari, que hucusque usitate sunt et approbate.” And 
this continues to be law in England till this day, although it is 
contrary to the Canon and Civil law. But there is no good reason 
to believe that this was law in Scotland, at that or any other 
time. 
The result of the whole seems to be pretty certain, that the Re- 
giam Majestatem is a book copied from Glanville, 


1 Vid. Spelman, voce Relevium, 51. Glan. lib. 7. cap. 5. 
* Reg. Maj. lib. 2. cap. 
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Tue practicability of constructing a Life Boat, with properties 
applicable to particular situations, superior to any now in use, and 
of adopting means for the extinguishment of fire on board of 
vessels at sea, more especially steam vessels, had occurred to me 
previously to the publication of my ‘ Appeal to the British Nation,” 
which suggested the formation of the National Institution for the 
Preservation of Life from Shipwreck; but I was aware that such 
plans could better be carried into execution by public bodies or 
departments interested in maritime affairs, than by any individual. 
The Royal National Institution is now established under the 
highest patronage of these kingdoms, and, through the able and 
zealous guidance of its committees, holds out the cheering hope 
that every means will be used to call into action the individual 
efforts and inventions of all who may have the power to render 
that personal assistance, or to suggest those means through which 
our fellow-creatures may be rescued from the perils of the sea; I 
therefore feel it to be as much a duty now to offer those separate 
and more minute measures which may contribute to the accom- 
plishment of so great an object, as I before did to address my views 
of a universal system for this purpose to the public consideration. 
I proceed, then, to state my ideas on the construction of a life 
boat, on a plan which, I believe, has not yet been suggested. The 
principle I propose is to combine the safety and the incapability of 
being submerged, which the life boat possesses, with the command- 
ing power of being impelled against both the wind and a heavy 
sea, which the steam vessel alone can effect to any great extent. 
In adapting the dimensions of the life boat to the force of the 
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engine by which she is to be propelled, the important point will 
consist in ascertaining the smallest sized vessel calculated to re- 
ceive an engine that, in proportion to her bulk, would have a com- 
manding power over her, and at the same time, framed on the 
most perfect construction, would admit of being on a reduced 
scale :—perhaps the boat might be about forty feet Jong, but vary- 
ing in all her dimensions according to the hature of the service 
for which she may be intended: it would be both desirable and 
requisite that her beam should be considerable, and hence it would 
become nearly impossible for her to overset, 

Her draught of water ought not to be great; her construction 
should be low, and such as that she might take the ground; her 
floor so completely filled with cork, as to be solid to a few inches 
above the water line, except only a smal] space to give more room 
for the machinery of the engine; consequently she would always 
be free from water in the roughest sea, and could not sink lower; 
but to guard against the necessity of having to take in a large 
number of persons, !et the sides also have an additional quantity of 
cork, greatly preferable to air-tight boxes, which are liable by a 
violent shock to be rendered useless at the moment when most im- 
portant. 

It would then, under any circumstances, be impossible for her 
to go down ; she should be built of the best materials, and so put 
together as to sustain great violence without going to pieces —-from 
her form she scarcely could be upset. 

The engine should *be formed to work within as small a_per- 
pendicular space as possible, fixed in a cabin for the purpose’; and 
to prevent the fire in the furnace from being extinguished, it should 
be placed at least as high as the floor, that it may be above the 
water line: the rest of the vessel should either be open, half- 
decked forward as far as the engine, or with a short forecastle. 
She should have valves, or small ports, opening outwards only, 
that any sea she might ship would readily discharge itself ; and 
being so constructed, water could not force its way in ;—she 
might have a windlass of a single piece of wood across, in the 
manner of the Irish wherries, with which to weigh her own anchor 
and to assist for other purposes, or so framed that the power of the 
steam engine might with ease be applied to it instead of manual 
labor. It would be desirable-to have masts which might be raised 
or taken down at pleasure, perhaps as a lugger or schooner would 
be the most convenient; she ought also to be fitted. with oars to 
be used when requisite. 

Strong curved timbers should come round from the bows to the 
quarters, in which the outward axle of the water wheels should be 
fixed; they would defend the paddles when running alongside of 
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a vessel in distress, or near to rocks, which protection would be of 
the utmost consequence to save them from injury at the time when 
every thing depended on them. 

Farther to add to her means of security, since steam vessels are 
the most exposed to conflagration from their own intense fires, 
when tossed about in the roughest seas, I would suggest that she 
might, when thought advantageous, be fitted with forcing pumps 
or engines to throw water by her own steam power, on the plan I 
shall more generally describe ; by these means she might also ex. 
ey fire on board of other vessels. 

he whole plan is simple and practicable, and I am persuaded 
would produce a life boat of the most invaluable description, 
which, from its strength and buoyancy, would scarcely be liable to 
accident in any sea, and which would be capable of reaching its 
destined object against the united force of winds and waves, when 
no other boat could succeed ; thus possessing a power in all seas, 
and under all circumstances, that, I believe, never has been attempt- 
ed, and certainly never attained by any other plan yet brought 
forward. 

A steam life boat, possessing such powers and capabilities, 
would, on many dangerous and exposed purts of the British and 
Irish coasts, render the most essential services, and might occasion- 
ally be used asa pilot boat. I will instance off Liverpool, as 
one of the various situations to which she would be peculiarly ap- 
plicable. Amongst the formidable banks which there lie some miles 
from land, and are covered at high water, wrecks frequently take 
place, and many people miserably perish, from the impossibility of 
a common life boat, pilot boat, or other vessel, making way against 
a strong tide, a heavy sea, and a contrary wind, for several miles 
through those intricate channels, so as to render any aid; but I 
scarcely am aware of any circumstances of wind and tide against 
which a steam life boat of this description might not be expected 
to succeed. 


— 


EXTINGUISHMENT OF FIRE. 


NeaRLyY allied to the calamity of shipwreck, not less sudden and 
tremendous in its nature, and often directly leading thereto from 
its results, may be regarded those disasters arising from a vessel 
taking fire at sea. In such a moment of unexpected danger, left 
on the wide ocean to their own resources, and beyond the hope of 
receiving aid from any other quarter, it has too often happened that 
the crew have become so panic struck and bewildered, that the few 
important momentsin which any means could have been effectually 
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pursued to insure their safety have been lost in confusion and 
despair. 

In this, as in all other situations of extreme danger, the greatest 
safeguard will be found in that promptitude and coolness which 
can best be insured by forethought and previous arrangement to 
meet the calamity, however suddenly it may arrive; and which 
will be the most certainly accomplished by being ever ready to con- 
yert those means which are always at hand, and those powers 
which are constantly within reach, through the most simple and 
direct process, into the immediate and effectual instruments of pre- 
servation. 

Vessels of all descriptions, in various degrees, carry within 
themselves, as part of their ordinary equipment, means for the ex- 
tinguishment of fire; and in their crews they possess the certainty 
tohave them used in the most vigorcus manner, by men stimula- 
ted through no less an inducement than the preservation of their 
own lives. 

The general measure here proposed for vessels not worked by 
steam is to convert their pumps into powerful engines for throw- 
ing water for this important object. 

The mode of working what are called chain-pumps, on board 
of men of war down to the class of sloops, is particularly adapted 
to this purpose ; in such cases, it would only be requisite to apply 
that machinery to a very small additional apparatus, not of the 
least inconvenience at any other time; perhaps a forcing-pump 
and compressior-ball, as used in fire engines, would be the most 
applicable, by which torrents of water might be thrown to any 
part of a ship, or several such pipes in play at the same time would 
give a complete command of the hull, decks, and rigging of the 
largest vessel. 

By these means, and a mode already in use on board of men of 
war, of stopping the scuppers and flooding the decks, it would 
scarcely be possible that any fire could get so much a-head as to 
become incapable of being soon extinguished. 

In vessels of a smaller size any ingenious mechanic would with 
ease, and at a moderate expense, fix the apparatus to turn the 
pumps in general use into forcing-pumps, by which sufficient 
water might be thrown to extinguish an ordinary fire. 

The water required on all these occasions might either be ad- 
mitted into the vessel through apertures for the purpose, or sup- 
plied over the side by pipes. 

These principles apply generally, but steam vessels possess pecu- 
liar advantages, from having their impelling power without manual 
labor, and from the promptitude with which their enormous force 
could be brought to act on pumps and engines, which, with but 
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little change, would answer the double purpose of overcomi 
almost any leak, or of throwing such a body of water, that th 
would instantaneously become deluged in every part. These 
vessels are of all others the most exposed to peril from conflagra 
tion, yet they carry within themselves the means by which a fire 
could not exist on board for ten minutes. 

The furnace requisite for working the machinery being defend: 
ed from the deluge thus suddenly caused, the decks might be 
flooded, the parts most exposed to the action of fire, by ving 
channels leading to them, might be laid under water, and the rig. 
ging effectually protected by incessant streams thrown on it. ‘The 
power of the steam engine would do the whole; it would only 
require three or four engineers or seamen, who might understand 
the process, to guide the pipes and direct the operations. 

The means of applying the entire force of the engine, or to such 
an extent only as might be desirable, would be simple, easy, and 
capable of being immediately accomplished by one man, who, with 
the aid of a lever, or by some other ready process, would only have 
to throw the machinery which was to work these forcing-pumps 
into contact with the steam engine, arid the whole might be in full 
operation in five minutes after the fire was discovered. 

The expense of fitting steam vessels in this manner would be 
small in comparison with the importance of the object, and would 
be fully repaid from the increased number of passengers they 
would be certain to receive, independent of the advantage they 
would derive from the reduction in the rate of insurance which 
would naturally follow on all vessels carrying within themselves 
this twofold means of preservation, from the danger of sinking 
from any leak which might take place, or of being destroyed by 
~~ fire to which their extremely combustible nature renders them 
liable. 

The vast advantages which would result from this simple appli- 
cation of the engines of steam vessels to their own preservation, in 
situations of danger, are strikingly clear and incontrovertible. ‘To 
define their great capabilities in aid of all the operations of naval 
warfare is impossible ; but a steam vessel employed in connexion 
with men of war having, besides the power of being propelled 
against wind and tide, the great additional means not only of ex- 
tinguishing any fire within herself, but also, by being brought 
alongside of a ship which might be set on fire in action, of insur- 
ing the preservation of those to whose aid she was thus sent, is an 
extent of utility, the value of which scarcely can be estimated, but 
of which the most experienced naval commanders will be the 
best able to judge. 

In the royal dock yards, on the river Thames, and in various of 
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the first ports of the kingdom, steam vessels fitted in this manner, 
or vessels expressly constructed for the purpose, having on board 
powerfulsteam engines by which they could immediately be brought 
to the place where they might be wanted, and at the same time 
having machinery of enormous power for throwing water in quan- 
tities far beyond what has ever yet been done, might render the 
most important services in the extinguishment of fire.. Some 
delay, it is true, might at times take place before the furnaces 
could be heated; but afterwards, the overwhelming body of water 
would be capable of subduing the most violent conflagration. 

The force of these engines would also enable them to propel 
water by pipes to a very considerable distance around, so as to ren- 
der it scarcely possible that any fire which might break out 
amongst shipping, or buildings within their range, could be of long 
continuance ; thereby arresting the progress of what might other- 
wise be of the most disastrous consequences. 

These suggestions unquestionably include only a small part of 
that wonderful capability for maritime purposes which steam en, 
gines and steam vessels possess, and which a few years will certainly 
develope. Every discovery which, through the use of gas or other 
means, May prove a substitute for steam, and every improvement 
in steam engines which may increase the impelling power, or 
diminish the weight or quantity of the machinery, will greatly add 
to the facility of their adoption on board of large vessels, and ex- 
tend their application down to those of the smallest class. At 
present the whole system, both in its general application and more 
minute parts, can only be regarded as in an infant state. It has 
been said that the power of the steam engine is equally available, 
from the boring of a cannon to the pointing of a needle—who 
then, after a moment’s reflection, can avoid feeling surprise that 
hitherto these great powers have only been applied to the purpose 
of impelling vessels through the sea, whilst the most laborious 
duties on board are performed by the crew? It is sufficient to in- 
stance the great fatigue and loss of time in weighing the anchor in 
a strong tide and heavy sea, at the very moment the powers of the 
engine are lying dormant, and the surplus steam let off in great 
quantities, when a capstan, fitted for the purpose, might imme- 
diately be brought to receive just so much power as was requisite ; 
and this, and almost every other duty of that nature in the vessel, - 
be promptly and effectually performed: thus producing an im- 
portant reduction of the most severe manual labor. 

These measures for the extinguishment of fire are alike available 
by land and by sea: the mode is as direct, the success as certain. 
Steam engines or water wheels, equally applicable to the same 
purpose, are the means through which the machinery of the most 
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extensive and valuable of our manufactories are now impelled. From 
their very nature these buildings are most combustible, and are 
frequently consumed, whilst they have, as a part of their appara. 
tus, the means which would insure their immediate and effectual 
preservation, and that of every building within a considerable dis. 
tance around them ;—independent of the many lives which might 
thus be preserved, even the reduction of the premiums of insur. 
ance, as in the case of steam vessels, would far more than Tepay 
every attendant expense. 

If this plan—the application of these powers to such purposes 
— is so clear and simple that even a child might have suggested it, 
and so palpable, when once discovered, that we are only surprised 
it could lie dormant fora day ; these considerations augment rather 
than detract from its value, because they evince that it is establish. 
ed ona foundation which cannot disappoint the hopes of those 
who place their confidence in it. The measure is one in which 
we cannot be deceived, it is self-evident, and must carry a full 
conviction of its capabilities to every one in the slightest degree 
conversant with subjects. 

With these convictions, I should feel it a dereliction of duty were 
I any longer to delay in submitting my plans, on a subject in which 
the preservation of human life is deeply concerned, to the conside- 
ration of those departments of his Majesty’s government to which 
they more peculiarly belong—to those gentlemen composing the 
Committee of the Royal National Institutions with whom I have 
the honor to act—and to the public at large, in order, if I am not 
mistaken in the ideas which I have formed of their utility and 
practicability, that they may thereby obtain every facility of being 
carried into effect. 


29th September, 1824. 
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TO THE MEMBERS 


OF THE 


UNITED PARLIAMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
THESE REMARKS 


ARE RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, 
BY THE AUTHOR. 





For some years Ireland has occupied so much of the attention 
of both Houses of Parliament, that there is reasonable ground to 
hope that it will soon resemble in every respect Scotland, or any 
of the counties in England. 

But certain causes exist detrimental to this great object, and 
until they are removed, no partial system of law, no temporary 
expedients can avail, but the spirit of faction will predominate, 
and the island which is the nearest, and should be the dearest to 
Great Britain, will remain the most troublesome, and its people 
the most miserable, savage and uncivilised of all her dependencies. 

The energy and splendid talents of the present Lord Lieute- 
nant, the conciliating dispositions of the late Duke of Richmond, 
the Earls Fitzwilliam, Whitworth, and Talbot, and the abilities of 
the chief secretaries under their respective administrations have 
not had a fair field for exertion: the disorder exists in the heart 
of the soil, and their utmost efforts have proved and will prove 
futile till that be eradicated. 

‘The present picture of Ireland exhibits the anomaly of a coun- 
try at peace with all the world garrisoned by a numerous standing 
army, and a numerous body of police, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing one body of citizens from cutting the throats of the other ; the 
ministers of the established church supported by the labor of 
a people averse to their doctrines and ministry, and preferring the 
guidance of the religion of their forefathers : the nobility and gentry 
of the country (except a praiseworthy few) leaving their estates 
in the hands of rapacious minions, and spending their rents in 
England and foreign countries : the small farmers, too poor to set up 
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legal stills and without a fair market for their produce, tempted by 
high duties to distil their grain illicitly, hunted by troops of po- 
lice and soldiers, and overflowing the prisons: roads made by 
interested persons without regard to the public welfare, and the 
public money consumed on idle projects without justice and 
liberal economy, and a great majority of the people on account of 
religious opinions laboring under disabilities, and prevented from 
entering into competition for the honors and advantages of their 
common country with their fellow-subjects. 

That this is a too-highly colored picture few will assert ; but the 
members of the united parliament have the power to metamor- 

hose it, and from one of the most melancholy to render it one 
of the most pleasing subjects for political admiration. 

The vulgar error of considering the interests of Great Britain 
and Ireland as adverse has subsided, and the zeal displayed 
by so many eminent members of both houses of parliament has 
created a general desire in the minds of others to improve her 
condition, to understand her situation, and place her in a fair way 
of prosperity,—which task, though difficult, is practicable. 

Having been resident in the North of Ireland for great part of 
the last four years, I could not avoid being struck with the differ- 
ence of that country and England; and the causes of the infe- 
tiority of the former country appeared to arise from absentees, 
tithes, illicit distilleries, the number of beggars, the scarcity of 
magistrates, the system of road-making, and grand-jury jobs, and 
want of Catholic emancipation. 

Some of these causes are more powerful and extensive in their 
effects than others, but all combine to degrade, demoralise, and 
keep in a state of wretchedness and barbarity the Irish people. 

The road from Dublin to the North of Ireland through Drogh- 
eda, Monaghan, Omagh and Strabane, gives a traveller the most 
convincing proof of the injury a country sustains from the want 
of a resident nobility and gentry. Except a few instances of re- 
sident proprietors, who cultivate their estates with skill and libe- 
rality, the greatest part of the country through which this road 
runs is a dreary void; no hedges, trees, plants, or green crops; 
farming carried on in the most slovenly manner ; the huts (for the 
wretched dwellings do not deserve the name of cottages), some, of 
mud, some of stones, badly put together, with or without mortar, 
let in wind and rain ; and the inhabitants, poor, destitute of all com- 
fort, and in many parts without fuel, drag on a languid, wearisome 
existence, and resemble men crying out in the morning they wish 
it were evening, and in the evening they wish it were morning. 

Drogheda is a large town, and has a considerable trade in grain 5 
but like the other towns on this road, pays little attention to the 
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cleanliness and accommodation of its inns, which may in great 
measure be attributed to the scarcity of wealthy travellers. 

In giving a general description of this part of the country, it 
pr be wrong to omit mentioning the respected name of Lord 

riel. 

This nobleman, with real spirit and activity, has long followed 
agricultural pursuits, and brought the land in his neighborhood 
into a state of rivalry with the Seas cultivated spots in England or 
Scotland. Comfort and industry dwell in the cottages around ; 
and the poor inhabitants, imitating their beneficent patron, culti- 
vate the soil with spirit, and are rewarded with increase. 

Lord Bliney has pursued the same rational system of improve. 
ment, and has also paid great attention to the public by supporting 
an inn at Castle Blaney, which is the only one on the road of the 
same nature with those establishments in England, and deserves 
the best encouragement from all persons travelling that road, who 
prefer cleanliness and improvement to dirt and the'bad habits of 
former times. 

These, and many other real benefactors of their country, I mean 
not to include in the unpleasant picture: their deeds speak for 
them more strongly than language; and while their agricultural 
improvements adorn their country, I trust they will benefit them- 
selves and their posterity by the extension of thriving estates and 
&@ prosperous tenantry. 

Londonderry and Coleraine are large towns, and enjoy the 
benefits of commerce, which extends its advantages’to the sur- 
rounding districts ; and Belfast, with its florishing neighborhood, 
speaks volumes in favor of manufactures and commerce. 

But these examples, and others that might’ be named in the 
North of Ireland, only prove the misfortune that other parts of the 
country sustain from the absence of wealthy and intelligent pro- 
prietors. 

Where such persons abound, the face of a country looks cheer- 
ful and healthy, agriculture thrives, the peasantry are employed, 
and hence become industrious, happy, and contented, manufactures 
are introduced, all the advantages of civilised life are sought after, 
and people from a state of dirty indolence become active and en- 
terprising. Peace and regularity are enforced by the example and 
influence of numerous resident magistrates, and the civil power 
performs the duty of the country without aid of military force. 

But where the educated and wealthy inhabitants forsake their 
own country, to spend their rents in other lands, leaving the im- 
portant charge of their tenantry to agents whose only object is 
to drain the very dregs of the labor of the peasant to supply the 
cravings of their employers abroad, and their own selfish voracity 
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at home ; when no good example of a landlord exists to encourage 
industry and improvements in agriculture, no employment for a 
labourer, markets poor and distant, few magistrates, but numerous 
soldiers and police, no friend to advise or assist an injured and 
ignorant peasant, but an overbearing, hardhearted agent, more ar- 
bitrary than an armed soldier ; when these and many other evils 
of absenteeism are considered, is it to be wondered at that so large 
a portion of Ireland should remain a disgrace to our Government, 
or that so large a portion of its inhabitants should resemble the 
savages of distant climes ? 

Nature has been bountiful in her gifts to this island, but rulers 
will not take advantage of them : look at her situation, her soil, and 
her climate—her rivers, bays, and broad-armed ports—her active, 
high-spirited population, who only require kindness, fair play, and 
good example to become well regulated, and then ask whether the 
evils of Ireland might not be overcome, if Government were de- 
termined to undertake the cure. 

“To make us love our country, our country ought to be love- 
ly,” was the remark of a celebrated member of Parliament, and it 
will be my endeavor to point out certain means tending to that 
object, by the plain method of showing the evil and naming a 
remedy. 

I am not vain enough to suppose that my propositions are 
infallible, or that they are to act like the wand of a magician, and 
turn in a moment the Irish hovel into an English cottage, but hope 
that many of your enlightened members will notice these remarks, 
and that their united judgments and wisdom will devise a plan on 
a grand and decisive scale for the amelidration of Ireland. 

To enumerate the injuries a country sustains from absentees is 
easier than to mention a remedy, and in a free land it is difficult 
to force nrg to reside in a particular place against their incli- 
nation ; but if, regardless of the duties they owe to society and 
their country, a numerous class of persons forsake their houses 
and estates, they ought not to complain if Government should im- 
pose a tax on them, as a slight recompence to their country 
for the damage incurred by their mistaken and reprehensible 
absence. 

Members of Parliament and certain individuals may have occa- 
sion to spend part of the year in England, but on all classes what- 
soever not resident for three months every year in Ireland, a tax 
should be laid in proportion to the value of their respective estates. 

This sum, if not wanted for pressing exigencies of the state; 
should be expended, under the direction of Government, on those 
parts of the country from which it may be derived, for purposes 
of national improvement and employment of the people ; and it is 
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not to be supposed that wealthy and patriotic noblemen, as the 
Duke of Devonshire, Earl Fitzwilliam, Marquesses of Hertford, 
Lansdown, &c. or a numerous body of non-resident commoners, 
could have any objection to so fair and equitable a choice, either 
to reside a small patt of the year on their estates, or pay a mode. 
rate sum for the benefit of those estates. 

An act of this nature would induce many to return and spend 
some time in Ireland; and the presence of every respectable person 
is a benefit to the country ; the money raised by the tax would in 
time put a new face on the country, and invite many to live there 
who are now deterred by fear, or other equally improper feelings. 

Tithes are a tax on industry, by taking the produce of a man’s 
labor from him in proportion to his increased exertions, without 
giving him any return, ‘Their principle is deservedly unpopular 
in Protestant countries, but in a Catholic country they are exces. 
sively grievous ; for there the majority of the people do not agree 
with or receive any benefit from the persons whom they are 
obliged to pay in this odious manner : add to this the oppressions 
of the persons farming the tithes and their agents, the expense and 
the manner of dispensing the ecclesiastical law. 

An instance occurred lately of two clergymen endeavoring to 
obtain payment of tithes from a small place, extra-parochial, fifteen 
Irish. miles distant from the parish of one, and five from that of 
the other. The clergymen commenced their attack in a manor 
court, the judge of which was an attorney, and agent of one of the 
reverend claimants. To mention the decigion would be needless, 
The following year, the farmers conceiving themselves unjustly 
treated, and that these two parsons had no claim to their tithe (there 
being no church or chapel on their lands, and neither of these men 
being able to claim it as his parish, and neither of them having 
ever done duty or been seen there), declined to pay tithe, and were 
cited before the ecclesiastical court: here they met another judge, 
a beneficed clergyman and tithe-agent to the dean, one of the 
claimants. ‘lhe farmers, by their proctor, objected to such a judge, 
as being an interested and improper person; but the reverend 
divine decided in favor of himself, heard the causes for some 
hours, and was on the point of giving his judgment, when, con- 
science struck, he said, that he would wait till the vicar-géneral’s 
return from abroad. 

I mention this to show the expense and Joss of time incurred by 
small farmers in tithe causes, and the disgraceful manner in which 
the semblance of justice is administered. The farmer must give 
way to extortion and imposition, or meet with the improper judges 
above described, unless he possesses the spirit and the money to 
carry his case before an impartial judge and an unprejudiced jury. 
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The numerous quarrels that take place between the parsons and 
their agents and the people, plainly show that the system of tithes 

ssésses something in itself peculiarly obnoxious ; and the light in 
which many clergymen are held by the people, shows that in- 
stead of being respected they are considered useless, and idle 
consumers of the produce of the land, without being of any 
benefit to the people. 

In the able and unanswered speech of Mr. Hume last session, 
on the subject of the Irish church establishment, its immense and 
useless wealth was clearly detailed ; but on the other side, although 
the inutikty of this cumbrous establishment was not denied with 
effect, any alteration was invidiously termed ‘¢ spoliation,” which 
word from the mouth of a subtle lawyer operated like a talisman 
on many, and induced all who had any connexion with the church 
to shut their ears to reason, and to oppose the excellent and salu- 
tary motion of Mr. Hume. 

From a perversion of the original object of tithes, some have 
through time fallen into lay and other hands, and have acquired a 
kind of nature that savors of private property ; these, however, by 
means of composition, might be made less annoying to the people, 
without injuring the persons in whom what is called the vested 
interest exists : but whoever denies the right of Parliament to apply, 
for the benefit of the public, the vast public possessions of the 
bishops and prelates of the Irish church, where private property is 
not interfered with, denies one of the great principles of the Eng- 
lish constitution. 

During the lives of present incumbents their interests would be 
respected ; but if Parliament would abolish all useless bishoprics, 
deaneries, livings, &c. after the decease of present holders, and 
diminish the revenues of others, and apply the profits and large 
rents of the lands to support clergymen in lieu of tithes, where clergy 
were really useful and requisite, such an alteration would be hailed 
as an amelioration, not spoliation, by the great majority of persons 
interested, viz. the people of Ireland ; and Parliament would not 
only be justified in reforming abuses, but it is their duty to apply 
public resources for the benefit of the public. 

The original purpose of tithes and the large possessions of the 
church, appears to have been for the decent support of minis- 
ters, the maintenance and repair of cathedral and other churches, 
the keeping up hospitality, and the relief of the poor, all of which in 
a Protestant country are public benefits ; but in Ireland, a Catholic 
country, (in which the great majority of the people are as averse 
to the church of England as are the people of Scotland,) where few 
clergy of the church of England are required, where churches and 
cathedrals are not maintained and supported by the clergy, nor 
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the poor relieved, nor hospitality visible, but where the large pos. 
sessions and patronage are merely objects of private emolument 
and provision for families; where such misapplication of public 
property exists, the public are entitled to call on Parliament ‘to 
interpose. 

As the great officers of the $tate, the members of the army, 
navy, and every useful profession may be removed, increased, or 
diminished at the call of their country, so also may the members 
of the church in Ireland ; and no person could complain of not 
having this living, or that bishopric, of which he had never been in 
possession, merely because it was valuable, and he had expected it. 

That there are some members of the Protestant church in Ire. 
land of the highest character, useful in their calling, and exemplary 
in their public and private duties, I admit with pleasure ; but in 
removing and altering the superfluous encumbrances, I trust Eng. 
lish members will lend their assistance, and that motions respecting 
the Irish church and pluralities, introduced by those valuable and 
indefatigable representatives of the people, Mr. Hume and Sir 
John Newport, may again be brought forward, and meet with a 
different reception ; and that no terrors of a vain imagination may 
cause the people of England to think that a beneficial alteration 
of the system of tithes and church property in Ireland must ne- 
cessarily be attended with the ruin of their own church; for this 
important reason, that the one is a Protestant, the other a Catholic 
country. Kindness and liberality, civil and religious, may indeed 
cause Ireland in time to become Protestant ; but common reason 
and the experience of ages show that bigotry, intolerance, and per- 
secution, will not make a single convert to Protestant doctrines. 

Another cause of oppression and distress is illicit distillation ; 
and this, although confined to particular districts, is so extensive 
in its operation, that it may be fairly termed a national calamity. 
As long as high duties on spirits are kept up, and men of small 
means are’ prevented from distilling legally, and have not good 
markets for their grain, they will be tempted to run all risks, and 
turn it into a more profitable commodity. To see the natives of 
large districts hunted like savages on account of distilling, to which 
from habit and opportunity they have been long accustomed; to 
see the veteran troops that have been engaged with the first sol- 
diers of Europe pursuing their own countrymen in time of peace, 
and dragging the naked wretches into prisons, till the prisons are 
unable to contain them; not for theft, nor for murder, but for 
making a liquor from the produce of their farms, which their very 
pursuers, the clergy, the laity, the prelates, the judges, and even 
royalty, are not ashamed to buy and to drink. To see such an 
abomination so ineffectual and so long continued, makes the ob- 
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server wonder at the neglect of our rulers, and exclaim, ‘ Better 
to have no law at all, than laws producing such dreadful an- 
noyance.” ‘ : 

Some years ago, if a still was found on a town-land, whether 
placed there by an inhabitant or not, a heavy fine was imposed 
upon that town-land. This act of Parliament was enforced to such 
a degree, that large tracts of country were laid waste; cattle and 
all saleable property went to pay the fines ; the inhabitants, unable 
to support themselves, fled to America and foreign parts, and on 
the ruins of a poor and unfortunate peasantry arose a few useless 
gaugers and excisemen. 

This law of extermination was repealed, and an act was passed, 
in 1824, founded on more just principles, but on too expensive a 
scale to be of benefit to the poor and remote districts where illicit 
distillation is chiefly carried on. 

The evils of the present system are : 

I. The temptation to farmers to distil on account of the high 
duties. 

II. The farmers cannot turn their produce to the best advan- 
tage, because the expense of setting up a legal still is beyond their 
means, and they are therefore obliged to carry their barley and 
oats to a large still or market at a great distance, which is attend- 
ed with loss of time and money. 

III. Illicit whisky is bought by all classes, because cheaper and 
of better quality than that made in large stills. 

IV. The inhabitants of the country having no interest in 
checking illicit distillation, assist the smugglers, and give little or 
no information to the excisemen whom they naturally abhor. 

V. ‘The police and gaugers being supported by illicit distillation, 
do not attempt effectually to repress it, because they know that 
their employment would cease if it were entirely suppressed. 

VI. The number of persons sent to prison causes misery, with- 
out advantage to the community. 

By diminishing the duty on spirits as much as possible, and by 
licensing the small stills of the country and malthouses, at a cer- 
tain rate, the following benefits are likely to arise : 

I. The temptation to smuggling would be diminished, because 
the profit would be less. 

Il. The farmers would have a fair and near market for their 
grain without monopoly, and would be allowed by law to convert 
it into the most profitable article, which they are now tempted to 
do illegally. ’ 

III. Many of the present smugglers would become licensed dis- 
tillers, and for their own interest would inform against illicit stills ; 
and from their knowlege of the country and people would be a 
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much more powerful check on illicit trafic than the present 
gaugers and police without their aid. 

IV. The time of the assizes would not be taken up with the 
numerous trials for petty offences against distillation laws. 

V. The buyers of illicit whisky would prefer buying that made 
at the legal small stills. 

Officers of excise would be appointed over particular districts 
to grant licenses, receive the duties on spirits, &c. ; and by means 
of their present powers, permits and other restrictions would pre. 
vent imposition. 

Of all persons the buyers of illicit spirits deserve severest 
punishment, and the right of search should be made as strict as 
possible, and all those in possession of illicit spirits should be made 
accountable. 

Thus the small farmer would have a fair chance of obtaining 
fair profit for his produce in a legal way, as well as the wealthy 
distiller, the swarms of gaugers and police would be dispersed, the 
revenue increased, and prosperity restored to desolated tracts of the 
country. 

Road-making in Ireland is a fruitful source of exaction and op. 
pression, and requires examination by English and Scotch more 
than by Irish members. The manner of making the roads is this— 
On a certain day notices of roads, (turnpike roads are almost un- 
known but at bridges) to be made or repaired, are put up on some 
public place, chapel, church, &c. ; and some time before the assizes, 
certain magistrates meet to examine the presentments and ac- 
counts, which are then forwarded to the assizes, and allowed or 

not by the grand jury and judge: the sum presented is then 
levied off the different town-lands to pay the laborers employed. 

Not to mention the bad writing and misdescriptions in the 
notices, the magistrates are totally unacquainted with great part 
of the roads submitted to their consideration ; and false-swearing 
on these occasions is so prevalent, that the name of road-jobber is 
aterm well known in Ireland, as comprehending perjury, deceit, 
and various kinds of iniquity : but however iniquitous, the busi- 
ness is profitable and much sought after, and carried on in this way. 

A man, generally an agent or bailiff, employs another to measure a 
number of roads or bridges to be made or repaired at so much a 
perch ; as soon as the presentments are granted, and the work done, 
the agent receives the money from the county treasurer. After 
deducting a sum for himself according to his pleasure, he gives 
what he pleases to his acting assistant, and then, instead of paying 
the laborers with the remainder, keeps it from them as a claim 
for their rent, tithe, or some other charge supposed due to his 
employer or himself. 
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For instance, a road is granted at the rate of Gs. a perch; $0 
perches will amount to 9/. By law the acting overseer is entitled 
to one shilling in the pound for his trouble, and the price of the 
stamps for the road granted; but a crafty agent or bailiff will 
make out his amount thus: 


For himself - . - - £1 10 O 
For acting overseer - . - 0 10 0 
For stamps on this and 5 presentments before 1 '0 0 


For rent and tithe due from A. B.C. &e. = - 6 -@"20 





9 0 0 

The proper charge of an honest man would stand thus : 
For acting overseer - - - 0 9 0 
For stamps - - - - o: 7 £0 
For the laborers - - - - 8 6 O 
9 0 0 


and to such an account (although in fact the money be distributed 
in a totally different and unfair manner) the acting overseer, from 
fear of his employer the bailiff, would be compelled falsely to swear 
before the magistrates. 

Thus will an idle miscreant purloin the money of the public 
that ought to pay the labor of the industrious poor ; thus will he 
cheat his country, the widow and the orphan, and flatter himself 
that his soul and body are safe, because he is not called on to 
swear to this account : that is to be done by the ignorant acting 
overseer, who, under the fear and coercion of this petty but guilty 
tyrant, is ready to take his oath to whatever is enjoined him; the 
unfortunate laborers dare not come forward and complain, fromdread 
of this relentless bailiff ; and thus the magistrates are imposed on, 
the poor pillaged, and roguery and scandalous villany triumphant. 

‘These bailiffs or agents are such bugbears to the wretched te- 
nants, that it is most difficult to prevail on them to tell their 
wrongs: but I well remember a case of the kind above described 
proved against a bailiff unwillingly by his own acting overseer, 
and it was with contempt and indignation I afterwards was in- 
formed that the magistrate, a clergyman, who took the deposi- 
tions, had appointed this wretch to be his own bailiff, to practise 
his nefarious arts in road-making on his own unfortunate tenants. 

The business of the road sessions is almost a matter of trouble- 
some form, and one set of road-makers seldom find fault with an- 
other set, for fear of recrimination. 

At the assizes the presentments come before the grand jury, 
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most of whom are ignorant of the nature of the roads except in 
their immediate neighborhood ; and unless a person is a friend of, 
or has influence with some members of the grand jury, the roads 
presented by him, however useful to the public, are neglected, and 
ive way to those presented by more favored persons, not-so bene- 
cial to the public, and. often entirely useless, farther than as an 
advantage to private property. 

Instances occur where good roads have existed, and new ones 
have been made parallel, where a short useful road. has been en- 
deavored to be stopped, and a longer and more inconvenient new 
one made for the purpose of gratifying an individual, and where 
bridges have been built over dry ground. 

There is a road from Londonderry to Greencastle quite suff- 
cient for all public purposes ; but two years ago some individuals 
made presentment for a new one, and by their influence and by 
the presence of some of them on the grand jury gained their point ; 
and an immense sum was granted for this new road, and a large 
sum for the repair of the old at the same time, when the county 
was in that impoverished state, that one part could not pay its 
small proportion of 3/, to the road assessment, but that sum was 
obliged to be taken off the county at large. ‘This was represented 
to the judge of assize in a memorial, who referred it to the grand 
jury ; but that body being composed of the same persons that had 
presented the new road, the result was evident, and no satisfaction 
obtained. 

On that grand jury might be seen an attorney sitting by the 
side of his employer ; and, a practice unheard of in England, of 
allowing practising attorneys to act as members of grand juries, to 
the exclusion of independent country gentlemen, is carried to such 
a pitch in Ireland, that an attorney will leave the important duties 
of a grand juror to attend his client in court, and a crown attor- 
ney has the opportunity of hearing evidence against a prisoner in 
one room as a grand juror, and framing an indictment ‘and direct- 
ing a prosecution against him in another as an attorney. 

With great respect for many individuals who serve on grand 
juries, I think the power they possess for raising money and dis- 
tributing it on roads far too great, and they ought not to act as 
judges in their own cause. The more roads a person can present 
with success, the more easily he finds his rent paid ; therefore the 
object is to make roads, not for the sake of the public, but for the 
sake of private emolument ; and to this temptation the members of 
grand juries are subject _in common with other men, and un- 
fortunately have also the power of execution. Hence the nume- 
rous useless roads and bridges that disgrace the country; hence 
the abuse of fencing a man’s estate with money intended for im- 
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proving roads for the good of the public ; hence the appearance and 
anxiety of practising attorneys on grand juries, and hence the 
many nefarious practices which lurk in every corner of this cor- 
rupt system. 

Happily the remedy is direct and easy ; but it will depend on 
the English members to introduce it, as the present method, for 
obvious reasons, is a favorite with Irish representatives : but Eng- 
land and Scotland have experienced the superiority of their sys- 
tem of road-laws; and by abolishing the Irish road-laws, and 
adopting the same as those made use of in the other two florish- 
ing countries, the same happy benefits would result. 

Turnpike-gates, trustees, and good management would drive 
roguery from its strongest holds ; the crafty interested bailiff would 
hang his head. The excellent arrangement of the British system 
would form the valuable materials in Ireland into the finest roads 
in the world ; a temptation to travellers, an ornament to the coun- 
try: toll would be cheerfully paid, and the laborer found worthy 
of, and receive his hire. 

Another misfortune of Ireland is the appointment and treatment 
of magistrates. ‘These persons in England are, with few excep- 
tions, men of high character, and treated by all classes of people 
with the respect and attention due to those who conscientiously give 
up part of their time and labor to the service of the public without 
emolument. Where no improper motive is discernible, even their 
errors are deserving of and obtain gentle usage; and the eloquent 
Secretary for foreign affairs has classed them among the first and 
most useful supports of a country, and applied to them the beautiful 
language of the poet : 

“ Princes and lords may flurish, or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

When a magistrate uses the power intrustéd to him for an im- 
proper purpose, when he acts as judge in his own cause, or under 
the mask of doing a public benefit gratifies his private caprice or 
enmity, he should be held up in detestation, and exposed to de- 
served punishment: but in Ireland magistrates are frequently 
treated by some of the judges with unmerited asperity and rude- 
ness, which of course renders them insignificant in the eyes of the 
people ; and some persons, on the other hand, have received com- 
missions of the peace totally unworthy so respectable a situation. 

Previous to the Lent assizes in 1824, a gentleman who had acted 
for seven years as a magistrate in the most exemplary manner, 
and whose activity and spirit of improvement had been of great 
benefit to the part of the country where he resided, fell under the 
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arbitrary lash of power, and was removed from the commission 
on this ground :—TInformation was given to the magistrate that 
a woman had been found dead: he immediately attended, takin 
with him a physician of skill to endeavor to ascertain whether the 
woman had been murdered, or had met her death from drunken. 
ness, the severity of the weather, or any other cause. The opi. 
nion of the medical man was that she had not been murdered, and 
on the strength of that opinion the magistrate did not procure an 
inquest to be held on the body. A man was tried at the assizes 
for rape and murder of this woman, and the judge made many 
severe remarks on the magistrate, reported his conduct in the 
strongest terms to the chancellor, who instantly removed him 
from the situation of magistrate, and turned a deaf ear to this 
gentleman’s earnest application for an investigation into his con. 
duct, and to the memorial of all his parishioners and neighbors in 
his favor. The not holding an inquest may have been an error, 
and not strictly in accordance with law; but when no improper 
motive appeared, it surely was a harsh measure to taunt with ob. 
loquy and public invective, and afterwards dismiss from his post, 
without allowing any defence, a gentleman of respectability and 
character, who for years had labored without reward for the good 
of the public, and was esteemed by all his neighbors, who were 
the best judges of his conduct. 

The number of beggars in Ireland is another evil, to be traced 
to poverty and want of employment; and a system of poor- 
laws, in the spirit of 43 Eliz. strictly and justly administered, 
would (assisted by the presence of absentees, or their pecuniary 
compensation for absence) nearly annihilate this humiliating spec- 
tacle. That act provides employment for the able, and support 
for the impotent ; wise and just regulations, but too much relaxed 
in England, and consequently productive of evil and litigation. 
An honorable member has given notice of his intention of bring- 
ing in a bill of this nature ; and it is hoped that his bill may be 
short and plain, easy to be acted on, and difficult to be perverted 
from its beneficial end. 

The last evil, and one of the most important that distracts this 
country, is the want of Catholic emancipation; which may be de- 
fined, ** putting the persons who profess the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion exactly on the same footing with those who profess the 
Catholic religion in what is called its reformed state,” and abolish- 
ing that detestable and insulting distinction to an honorable mind, 
that says, “thus far shall you go, but no farther :” Poe may be 
qualified by virtue and ability to fill the first stations of the country 
better than those who are now placed in them by their sovereign, 
but shall not succeed because you are not a Protestant. 
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The absurd notions that Roman Catholics are bound not to 
keep faith with heretics, and that their religion is at variance 
with every good principle of civilisation and morality, and others 
of the same kind formerly produced by their enemies, seem rapidly 
vanishing : experience proves them to be as much attached to their 
country as persons of any other religion, to exercise the social 
virtues, private and public, with as much proper feeling, and to 
risk their blood and property in the first ranks of war with zeal 
not to be outdone for the defence of their sovereign, their land and 
laws. 

Is it to be supposed during the late continental wars, when such 
numerous bodies of Catholics served in the armies of England and 
Ireland, that if such notions as those alluded to had been the mov- 
ing principles in their breasts, they would not have acted on 
them ?——Many were the opportunities that the Roman Catholics 
might have seized, had they been so disposed, to have forsaken the 
heretical banners, and have placed themselves under the kindred 
eagles of Roman Catholic France; their defection might have turned 
the tide of battle, and their combined onset might have laid prostrate 
the lion of England; but their actions have confuted the false and 
mean insinuations of their enemies, and have proved that sense of 
honor, of probity, and of moral feeling actuate them as forcibly as 
the most bigoted, most self-sufficient, and proudest of their ene- 
mies. Discarding such false imputations as the offspring of weak- 
ness and malice, the Roman Catholics of Ireland appear to be as 
useful, as industrious, as moral, and as capable a body of men as 
any other in the kingdom, as much attached to their country and 
their sovereign, but retaining certain points of faith handed down to 
them by their forefathers, and attributing a degree of spiritual, 
not political, power to the pope, and composing the great majority 
of the people of Ireland. 

The invidious distinction made between this body and the Pro- 
testants has caused feuds and dissensions from the first ; and these 
miseries will continue till both parties are placed on the same foot- 
ing by Government, and all cause of complaint removed. __ 

The present peaceful time is well calculated for introducing 
this liberal measure ; the Catholics by their utility during the war 
have proved themselves worthy of it; and when the marks of degra- 
dation are removed, Ireland will become a happy and united 
country. 

What danger can arise from this most desirable measure it is 
impossible to conceive : some persons may indeed fancy that the 
power of the pope would then convert all the Protestants in Eng- 
gland and Ireland to the Roman Cathlic religion ; that the houses of 
Parliament would be filled with them; and that they would supplant 
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the Protestants in the favor of their sovereign, (who might also 
become a Roman Catholic,) and enjoy the loaves and fishes and 
emoluments which the Protestants now hold. Some object to the 
measure from habit and inveterate prejudice degenerating ‘into 
obstinacy ; some on the ground that having opposed it for many 
years, they are bound for the sake of consistency to resist it as 
long as they live. 

The power of the pope, as a temporal sovereign, has been too 
long on the wane to enable him (even if ambitious and disposed) to 
do any injury to the smallest state in Christendom, whose religion 
may be Roman Catholic ; how vain then the utmost efforts of so 
feeble a power against a Protestant country like Great Britain! 
The minds of men in this country are too much enlightened also 
to be drawn by secret artifice under papal dominion ; and attempts 
at proselytism would be vain in England or Scotland. The present 
royal family are so firmly seated on the throne, that any views of 
pretenders are subjects for ridicule rather than of fear ; and though 
some Roman Catholics would probably be returned for counties 
and boroughs in Ireland, their influence combined with that of 
all the Catholic peers would not have the least chance (admitting 
their inclination) of introducing any measure detrimental to the 
Protestant establishment. Their arguments on that or any ‘sub- 
ject would be listened to with attention ; and members of different 
opinions representing Gatton, Old Sarum, or other inhabited places, 
would have the opportunity of answering them. That their 
talents and good qualities might induce their sovereign to place 
them in important situations is probable, and equally probable 
that they would do their duty, civil or military, with as much be- 
nefit to the country as any description of men. There is no 
chance of the king being a Roman Catholic at any future time, 
because the majority of the whole country are Protestants, and 
will of course prefer a Protestant king ; and the only difference 
between a Lord O’Connell as Lord Chancellor, and mi Pe Eldon, 
would be, that in the one case, at the head of the law, and as 
speaker of the house of Lords, would be placed a man of eloquence 
and decision, in the other a man of ordinary diction, and indeci- 
sion proverbial. ‘That many now in possession of lucrative places 
and pensions might not have enjoyed them if Catholics had been 
allowed to enter into competition with them is almost certain, for 
talent and ability exist among them in as great a degree as among 
the Protestants; and the acute reasoning and animated language of 
Mr. O’Connell, and the nervous and splendid imagination of Mr. 
Shiel, would not fear comparison with the best efforts of oratory 
at the British bar, or either of the houses of Parliament at the pre- 
sent day. 
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Catholics such as these might indeed expect to reap the high 
rewards of superior talents; but would a liberal Protestant for a 
moment object, would he not rather glory that all who are exposed 
tothe same privations for the sake of their common country, 
should have a fair chance of obtaining the rewards due to their 
exertions and talents ? 

The bishops and clergy of the Protestant church would suffer 
no inconvenience, for when the burden of tithes is removed from 
the shoulders of the Catholics of Ireland, in the manner before 
pointed out, they would all contribute to the decent support of 
their own ministers, without asking aid from others, or interfering 
_ with any persons of a different religion from themselves. 

All human things are liable to error, and nothing more than 
| humanlaws; and he who, from perverse obstinacy and wicked pre- 
tence to consistency, refuses to concur in reforming abuses, or 
altering offensive and injurious old laws, deserves and will receive 
| the reprehension of impartial history, and the universal contempt 
of mankind. 
» But when, in his latter day, a man in place and power retracts 
the errors of his former life, and lends a helping hand to remove 
| the obstructions to his country’s peace and united happiness, re- 
corded praise will do justice to his liberality, and a grateful nation 
will venerate his memory. 

The Roman Catholic priests appear a sensible, well-disposed, 
| benevolent set of men, and are much esteemed by their followers ; 
| but one of them has conducted himself in so distinguished a man- 
| ner, that it may be useful to mention his story. This gentleman 
was the son of a priest, and being of an active disposition entered 
the army, where he performed the duties of a soldier with great 
credit, and served during the whole of the Peninsular war in the 
division of Sir G. L. Cole: at the peace he returned to his native 
country a lieutenant on half-pay, and, unwilling to lead a life 
of indolence, took on himself the office of a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, and in the most conscientious, laborious manner, per- 
forms all the functions of that service, beloved by his parishioners, 
§ respected and esteemed by all his neighbors, as well Protestant as 
Catholic. He assists the poor people also in agricultural improve- 
ments, instructs them, and instils habits of cleanliness, industry, and 
good order. That the religion of such aman should be dangerous 
to a state, a religion which causes the practice of such really good 
actions, is as absurd as to call your greatest benefactor a murderer, 
or to call evil good, and good evil. 

The next question is, how are the Roman Catholics to be 
emancipated ? The answer is, by removing all restrictions and 
all offensive oaths, and making no distinction between Protestant 
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and Catholic; and here I must observe with regard to oaths in 
general, that their utility is very doubtful, for they are now 5 
multiplied, and used on so many trifling occasions, that they begin 
to be treated as mere matters of form, and many are led to be. 
lieve that they may tell as many lies as they please, provided no 
oath be taken. But as oaths are of such long standing in this 
country, and looked up to with a degree of veneration almost 
superstitious by the judges, I shall only venture to observe, that it 
might be a beneficial alteration to abolish all oaths, and on giving 
evidence, On some important occasions, to substitute a solemn ad- 
monition from an officer in lieu of the oath. This method would 
probably make truth more prevalent than it is at present, and the 
punishment for bearing false witness might be the same as, or 
greater than that now in use, for perjury. 

The duties of allegiance and fidelity to his sovereign are in- 
herent in every subject, not to be increased or diminished by oaths, 
or change of place or time. If either Protestant or Catholic act 
contrary to this natural allegiance, and to the detriment of their 
sovereign and country, let punishment follow the crime, and that 
will be the best security; but do not oppress the minds of one por- 
tion of your people with oaths of little moment to the real good of 
the community, but containing matter invidiously pointing at the 
conscientious and inoffensive peculiarities of the Catholic religion, 
and imputing to them a belief in other noxious doctrines to which 
they do not assent, and which it is an insult to require them to deny. 

Notwithstanding their oaths of performing their duty to their 
country, avarice prompted Lords Bacon and Macclesfield, in one of 
the highest situations, to commit an enormous crime against that 
country ; a plain proof that oaths are not a security against the 
wickedness of the most learned mer in the most elevated stations, 
and that moral probity will avail more than all the most plausible 
professions supported or not by oaths. 

That the Roman Catholics possess as much moral probity as 
any other class of men, none can with reason dispute ; for if they 
did not, the same avarice which tempted the two chancellors to 
break their oaths, would tempt the Roman Catholics to take oaths 
for the sake of place and emolument, which they ought not in 
point of conscience. 

May the sense and talent of both houses of Parliament be exercised 
effectually in removing this among the other causes of complaint 
in Ireland ; may they extend the balm of consolation and redress, 
instead of the horrors of war and punishment, to that afflicted, not 
rebellious island. The ministerial ranks abound with individuals 
anxious and able to do her justice, and they will be supported by 
the zeal and energy: of an intelligent powerful opposition. His 
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Majesty can have no more pleasing wish than to remove the causes 
of discontent of this neglected people, and all ranks of men will 
hail the result of your united efforts, as an event of the greatest 
consequence to the empire. 

To Great Britain the Irish people look up as the model of a 
prosperous country ; and part of that capital now employed in the 
mines of South America might be of greater service if employed 
in exploring the mines of Ireland: but Parliament must remove 
the evils before any of the superabundant wealth of England will 
find its way into that country; and when once that epoch shall 
have taken place, when the two countries shall have become, not 
in name but in deed, an united kingdom, it will not be idle to 
utter this invocation—* Length of days be in her right hand, and 
in her left riches and honor. May her ways be ways ®f pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths be peace !” 
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A LETTER, 


&e. &e. 





SiR, 


I ruin that [reland has at length put herself into such a posi- 
tion as to her claims, both civil and religious, of what she holds to 
be her natural rights, and has of late exhibited such an unequivo- 
cal and-menacing aspect as to the obtaining the fruition of those 
rightful claims, that all points of contention and difference are 
happily brought to a definable issue ; and government, or rather par- 
liament, is now at all hands called on to decide, categorically, on 
the case of [reland and England, and, as it seems to me, which is 
to be the supreme. 

You, Sir, have had opportunities by your residence in Ireland, 
which 1 cannot boast the pleasure and advantage of having posses- 
sed, of studying the character of the Irish people at large, and of 
being weil acquainted with their moral habits, their religious sen- 
timents, and their political views. Your attention, | know, as 
well as mine, has been particularly directed towards the moye- 
ments of the Roman Catholic part of the community, which forms 
so apprehensible a portion of the population of that country. I 
make use of that term because inasmuch as the Protestant religion 
forms the church establishment of the British empire, it must needs 
be an object of anxious apprehension to England, that [reland has 
at length abandoned her first claim of a toleration in matters of reli- 
gion, and now virtually claims to have the ascendancy on the score, 
merely, of her overwhelming majority, in point of numbers, of 
Roman Catholics over the Protestants in Ireland. If Ireland were 
an integral independent state, as she claims to become, then, with- 
out any strife or contention, without any supplication or demand of 
her rights, they would accrue to her spontaneously, and she would 
enjoy them as her lawful inheritance. But until this overwhelm- 
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ing majority of Roman Catholics over the established church of 
England can find itself transplanted here, if she will not conform 
to that establishment, she must be contented to enjoy the exer- 
cise of her religion through the medium of toleration, and quietly 
submit to the ascendancy being committed to other hands, and to 
other control, rule, and governance, than to her sovereign at 
Rome. Ireland does not, as the dissenters do, wish for an oligar- 
chy of purticular sects, but she is restless and impatient to have 
the reins of government delivered up into her hands, that she may 
transfer them to a foreign power. ‘The government of England, 
with its revered and illustrious head, the parliament of England, 
and the united commonalty of the land, exclaim with one voice, 
“ We will not have changed our laws and constitution in church 
and state, and we will preserve them safe and inviolate; and so 
maintain them with our blood!” Ireland has, at length, in the 
plenitude of its local power and strength, within the confines of 
the “ Catholic Association,” assembled at a tavern, ingenuously 
told us, that she will not now be content with complete Catholic 
emancipation, but they will have an unrestrained enjoyment of their 
civil rights, which they fondly call natural rights. As lreland has 
now taken her stand on higher ground, and haughtily demands 
as aright much more than she ever before only supplicated for as 
a boon, she must now be addressed by England with much less 
ceremony, in plainer terms, and with more severity and loftiness of 
tone. Let Ireland once for all know that she has no rights, exclu- 
sively of her own, independent of England, and that political 
power is riot a natural right, as she proudly and unjustly assumes. 
We have an establishment in church and state, and an establish- 
ment shows the beauty and order of good government. Itisa 
wall of defence ; it secures, it protects, it forms a resting-place. It 
is (as Selden aptly observes) a pair of compasses; it is comprised 
within certain metes and boundaries, it bas certain fixed principles, 
certain set forms and rules of action which never change or de- 
viate, Pull down the establishment, and we are open at once to 
every different assault of its enemies; subject, in miserable and 
restless fluctuation, to every succeeding impulse of power, and, 
amidst the conflicting elements of confusion and disorder, have not 
where to lay our head in that quiet which constitutes the charm of 
life! The church and state are, as it were, twin-sisters; and as is 
said to exist in the natural world, so it is even with these, their life 
and destinies are involved in one united fate: when one sickens, 
the other languishes and droops her head; when one receives a 
mortal blow, the other also perishes. So the church and state 
must stand or fall together. Every establishment must of neces- 
sity have a test. The laws must have a constitution on which they 
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are founded; the church must have a formulary, a liturgy, a book 
of doctrine to define and form that religion on. Where then is 
the wonder, if the legislature should select their ministers of the 
established religion exclusively from among those persons who are 
members of the church of England, and the commanders of their 
fleets and armies, and those who administer the government of the 
country, and fill the different offices of state, and constitute the 
parliament and magistracy of the country, exclusively from among 
those persons who profess the religion so established, and who are 
not divided in their duty and allegiance to their lawful sovereign, 
nor secretly subject to the control and power of any foreign poten- 
tate? Ireland reasons as if she were an independent state, and 
assuming that as a postulatum, she builds her argument of right on 
the physical majority of numbers in her Roman Catholic over the 
Protestant population. If it fell to the miserable lot of England 
to have as great a majority of Catholic population, then our revered 
church establishment would be overturned, and the pontiff at 
Rome with his Catholics would become rerum potiti, and the ar- 
bitrary masters of our destinies! But before that catastrophe will 
ever take place, England will shed her best blood to maintain her 
- ascendancy in church and state as long as she possesses the lawful 
power by means of the preponderance of numbers in her Protes- 
tant population; and preserve her Protestant establishment as the 
apple of an eye, from all encroachments on that legitimate sway and 
dominion. When the Roman Catholic religion prevails in Eng- 
land in the same ratio as it does in Ireland, we the Protestants 
must submit to its domination, although it is not (as Dean Swift 
says) quite clear that they will tolerate us when it comes to their 
turn. The great body of the people of every integral and inde- 
pendent state must in the end form their own constitution and 
laws by which they are governed ; and their own establishment in 
religion according to the tenets and doctrines which they hold in 
spiritual concerns. But there cannot be two supremes in power 
in any state: the lesser must give way to the greater. Ireland 
imperiously assumes the converse of this position: and if she says 
still that she is free of England, and independent altogether, she 
must draw the sword, and make it good. It ceases to be matter 
of argument, and we had better at once look to our fleets and 
armies, and put ourselves into a posture of defence. But were it 
in the nature of Catholic Ireland to put on any thing like reason 
or gentleness in her demands, and contend for the ascendancy in 
her own country in matters of religion, and permit the members of 
the established church of England to enjoy the like privilege here, 
then truly we should have to feel the miseries of anarchy, and the 
anguish— 
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the Case of Ireland. 


‘To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter ’twixt the gap uf both, and take 
The one by vother.’ 

Ireland may say that her deference and obedience to the pope 
extends not to temporal, but merely to spiritual matters, hat 
does the universal page of history disclose as to this point? The 
answer is cowprised in one which | gave many years ago to the 
present pious, learned, and truly benevolent Bishop of Norwich, 
who observed to me that “‘ he never yet had heard in any place, or 
seen in any tract on the subject, the shadow of an argument against 
the Roman Catholic’s claim of emancipation.” He then called on 
me to advance any argument I had to offer, and he would endea- 
vor toanswer it. I said, ‘ that from the Norman Conquest to the 
Revolution, the ecclesiastical tyranny of the pope towards the whole 
commonwealth, and an unabated persecution on the part of his 
church (usque ad ultimum supplicium) against Lollards, and every 
sect of heretics before the reformation was confirmed, and against 
the Protestants of the present church of England, together with 
every Protestant sect, since the reformation was established by 
law, have invariably formed and distinguished the character of the 
Roman Catholic dominion and ascendancy in the state.” After this, 
about twelve years since, 1 published a letter to the Bishop, in 
which I stated at large the great danger and peril to the church of 
England, by granting the Catholics any further concessions ; and I 
gave therein a succinct history of the invariable tyranny and perse- 
cution of the court of Rome, whenever they had the power to 
exercise it. And have we not a right to say that the same causes 
will produce the same effects? Nothing turns as to the RIGHT 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to a complete, unrestricted 
emancipation (as they call it), on the score of their overwhelming 
majority over the Protestants. And for this plain reason, they are 
not an integral independent state. ‘They are a component part of 
the British empire, and their numbers are to be mingled and 
reckoned with the whole mass of the population of England and 
Scotland. It is not the creed of the Roman Catholics that we 
either state or feel as an insuperable objection to their being ad- 
missible into the higher offices of the state, nor yet to the doctrines 
of their church, nor to the rights. and ceremonies of that church; 
nor is it a matter of concern to us whether they have two sacra- 
ments or seven in their church, or whether their doctrine of the 
Real Presence at the eucharist, or that of the church of England 
be the true construction of our Saviour’s words at the last supper, 
“ Hoc est corpus meum.” ‘The constitutional objection to the 
Roman Catholics forming a part of our government is, that the 
whole of their duty and allegiance is not given to our sovereign, a3 
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we Protestants do willingly and faithfully give ours. And a divided 
allegiance caunot be equal in strength and efficiency to an entire 
concentrated allegiance. [tis possible the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land may acknowlege our gracious sovereign to be king of Eng- 
land; and, “ as far as they may,” these are their own jesuitical words, 
“* promise to bear faith and allegiance to him ;” but the mischief 
is, that they have another king at Rome, who, they maintain, 
is the supreme head of their and our church, and would soon 
be of the kingdom itself, whenever the Roman Catholic religion 
shall prevail over our glorious Protestant establishment in church 
and state! We deny this supremacy of a foreign power; we have 
delivered ourselves from the intolerable burden of the papal yoke 
and tyranny ; we have happily established a Protestant church and 
a Protestant crown in the British dominions; we purchased that 
blessed inheritance with our blood, and we will maintain it, if called 
on by imperious necessity, at the same great price ! 

The Roman Catholic religion is the same it ever was, and it is 
only the want of power that induces the want of exhibiting the 
same identical appalling face it ever displayed to affrighted Chris- 
tendom. If our fears were fanciful and unfounded, of the ever 
persecuting and tyrannical spirit of the court of Rome, when in 
power, would the unceasing dread of the ascendancy of the Roman 
Catholic religion have never subsided, which has, ever since the 
reformation was established in this country, dwelt on the mind of 
the whole Protestant world, and have filled them with anxious 
thoughts and apprehensions, if it were not considered as the great- 
est evil that could befal any nation or people? Would such piles 
of books have been written against the Roman Catholic religion 
and against the all-encroaching power of the court of Rome (which 
would more than fll Westminster Abbey) if it were a mere party 
question, or if these pious laborers in the vineyard of Christ’s 
church did not feel that they were in truth writing for their lives? 
Would these anxious fears have descended, undiminished in solici- 
tude, from father to son for ages, if it were a mere phantasy of the 
mind, or as the passing dream of an idiot, or the self-created phan- 
tom of adistracted person? It was purely the shaking off the in- 
tolerable Roman Catholic yoke, that composed the whole res gesta 
of the revolution of 1688: nothing else was accomplished, and | 
should be glad to know, what family has the inheritance of the 
crown of England vested in them, if it is not to continue to be a 
Protestant crown! 

Our late pious sovereign, whose memory is so dear to us, and 
who will ever live in the hearts of all that remember his exalted 
virtues, he would have cheerfully resigned up his life sooner than 
he would have put the Protestant crown in jeopardy by consenting 
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to give the Roman Catholics an unrestricted emancipation, or to 
admit them into power and office. And who that knows our pre- 
sent revered sovereign, doubts of his firmness, and unshaken fide- 
lity to his people, to follow the footsteps of a father he so truly 
and so fondly loved? But, Ireland says boldly, that she will still 
be free, and unrestrained by either laws or constitution; and she 
tells us in plain round terms, and stricto ense supplicat, that if 
England will not peaceably grant her all she claims, she will 
accomplish her desires by physical force. She must then fulfil her 
rebellious threats; but [ do not think that the English parliament, 
or the English people are to be frightened out of their established 
religion, or their constitution, or their laws, by a few hot-headed 
Roman Catholic barristers and their confederates, who hold sedi- 
tious, and, as | think, treasonable meetings, and pass violent reso- 
lutions, uttering dark threats in their rebellious harangues, against 
the government which protects them, and against the law of the 
land, which may overtake them in the dangerous race they are thus 
heedlessly running sooner than they seem to be aware of. ‘These 
are not, as some weak persons imagine, the innocent undesigning 
ebullitions of mere young and ardent minds, impatient of novelty 
and change, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. There is 
too much method in their madness to be either harmless or guilt- 
less. Pastorini’s prophecy, that in this year, 1825, bemg the 
period of the 300 years of Luther’s heresy, Ireland is to be deliver- 
ed from her state of thraldom by a complete, unrestricted emanci- 
pation, appears to absorb the united attention of the whole Catho- 
lic population ; and the means by which this deliverance out of the 
hands of her oppressors, to occupy all their thoughts. 

The whole Catholic body in Ireland are looking up to some great 
political change that is about to be accomplished, through the wary 
councils of “ ‘The Catholic Association,” the mighty engine of “The 
Rent,” and to these is added, in idea, the mightier aid of the physical 
force of the country. I am firmly persuaded myself, that a rising is 
intended this year, that the prophecy of Pastorini, so well according 
with their own rebellious desires, may be fulfilled, Lt isthen, Sir, the 
full time for our Protestant government of England to arm itself in 
the defence of our establishment in church. and state, for but one 
fortune and destiny awaits them both. [am not surprised at the 
result of the late proposed prosecution for seditious expressions 
made by a popular Catholic leader of the great malcontent party 
in Ireland. I should have thought it a wiser and more prudential 
course to have taken, to have passed it over in a personal point 
of view, as a particular sedition of the orator, and have considered 
the language used, as the recognised sentiments of the Catholic 
body in general, which in truth they are, if not repudiated by this 
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fearful and tremendous “‘ Association.” It is idle prosecuting for 
sedition on the eve of a rebellion. Let it also be considered, what 
a vast moral difference in the excitement of the mind there exists, 
in the instance of a sedition in Ireland and in England. In the 
latter, a sedition is local, and it may be purely personal, extending no 
further than the heated head and heart of the speaker: in Ireland, 
the mildest sedition is nothing less than an inchoate treason: it is 
an act of union of the whole malcontent body politic, who have but 
one head, one heart, and one united arm in all their political thoughts 
and movements. 


“Idem sentire, dicere, agere,” 


is their motto, and the main spring of all their thoughts and actions, 
There are “‘ compassings” and “ imaginings” enough, and there is 
nothing wanted but the “ overt act,” to complete and accomplish 
the treason. There is, indeed, one vital subject of prosecution, which 
the law-officers of the crown in Ireland seem strangely to have 
slumbered on; [ mean “ The Catholic Rent.” 1 think no crown 
lawyer can for a moment doubt that the bare gathering together 
of so vast a power, avowedly for political purposes, and to pro- 
duce political results on the state and government they are sub- 
ject to, no matter whether their “intents be wicked or charitable,” 
is against the common law of the land. All good government 
mainly consists in the superintending and controlling the exercise of 
power, and its great use and benefit to the community is to pre- 
vent the undue exercise of it, or to punish when that evil has oc- 
curred. The very existence of such a dangerous, unknown power, 
confessedly amassed into one heap for the purpose of effecting 
some great political change, must needs call on the watchfulness of 
the executive government to prevent, by any means, such power 
from being brought into action of hostility against the state. 
Money in the hands of conspirators against the state may coa- 
stitute the sinews of treason and rebellion, equally, as of legiti- 
mate war; and in such hands, may be considered to be as much 
*‘ ammunition,” as gunpowder and shot, or pikes and fire-arms, 
and lawfully to be treated as such, on the part of a wise and vigi- 
lant government. 

Concession to the Catholics has always, (especially on the part 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland) only led the way to fresh 
claims, and those urged with an increased insolence of demand ; so 
that both the parliament and government, who are disposed to grant 
them every indulgence consistent with the safety of our Protes- 
tant establishment in church and state, now find themselves in a 
difficulty how to treat them, and in what tone to address the Ca- 
tholics. They must either concede, in fear and apprehension of 
the consequences of denying their further demands, or they must 
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finally close the doors of concession and conciliation, and stand 
firmly, with the whole united body of the rest of the British 
empire, on that glorious constitution which our revered sovereign 
has sworn to uphold and maintain. ‘To satisfy the Catholics, you 
must concede to them nothing less than the state itself. It is the 
end of the vista of their hopes and wishes; it is the prize of their 
golden dreams of a daring ambition they will contend for, year 
after year, in endless succession of insurrections and rebellions, 
until they either succeed by a revolution, or perish by the treason. 
Catholic Ireland is, and ever was, under the dominion of the court 
of Rome, and, as we have the fact from one of their own titular 
archbishops, “there is a standing cabinet of cardinals at Rome for 
the ecclesiastical government of Ireland ;” and Dr. ‘Troy, in one of 
his pastoral letters, cautions the Roman Catholics not to depart 
from their ecclesiastical allegiance to the pope, and declares in 
broad terms, “that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction and authority 
assumed by the kings of England was, in its origin, and still con- 
tinues to be, a profane usurpation on the inherent, spiritual and 
ecclesiastical primacy, not only of power and rank, but of real ju- 
risdiction and authority of the pope, or bishop of Rome, derived 
to him by divine right, as successor to St. Peter.”* 

But the Roman Catholics insist ‘‘ that their religion is fixed on 
the firm basis of the i which was once delivered to the saints, 
and that the Divine Founder of our religion constituted the pope 
of Rome, as the fixed and permanent supreme head of the Chris- 
tian church through the universe.” We will not submit to this 
unfounded assumption of supreme power, well knowing the dan- 
gerous tendency of the maxim of the court of Rome, 


“Quod ubi non est condendi auctoritas, ibi non est parendi necessitas.” 


The natural effects and tendency of the Roman Catholic religion 
are very forcibly and luminously described in a remonstrance of 
the Commons to King James I. which is recorded in the journals 
of your House, and might with great propriety be read at the open- 
ing of every session of parliament. 

. The Popish religion is incompatible with ours in respect of 
their positions :— 

ll. It draweth with it an inviolable dependency on foreign 
princes :— 


' [By the way, it may be a matter of great doubt, whether St. Peter exer- 
cised any other apostolic functions (at Rome, where he happened to be 
when he suffered martyrdum,) than those which his brethren also exercised 
as laborers in the same vineyard, for in the Council of Jerusalem, St. Peter 
oa not the decisive sentence, but St, Jan:es, who was the bishop of that 
see. 
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LEf. It openeth too wide a gap for popularity to any who shall 
draw too great a party. 

IV. It hath a restless spirit, and will strive by these gradations ; 
if it once get but a conmvance, it will press for a toleration; if 
that should be obtained, they must have an equality ; from thence 
they will aspire to superiority, and will never rest till they get a 
subversion of the true religion. 

This remonstrance is framed in “ something like prophetic 
strain;” for we, in our time, have seen it proved true to the 
very letter! 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland now tell us in terms, and at 
last they tell us truly, that a free toleration in their religion is not 
what they seek (for in truth they have it), that a complete unre- 
stricted emancipation will not now satisfy their demands, it is poli- 
tical power they sue for, and will have ; (minitantes orant !y and 
will fight for, if not ceded to them; and which they fondly imagine 
that the resort to their physical force in the repletion of its num- 
bers over the Protestant population will easily secure to them the 
quiet possession and enjoyment of! ‘These are the golden dreams 
of ther treachery, ingratitude, and rebellious spirit! This is the 
magic key ‘ of gold which is shortly to open to the Catholics the 
doors of emancipation!” Although “ this magic key of gold” 
will not unlock the cabinet, and steal away the fidelity and ahegi- 
ance of the members of his Majesty’s government, yet they hope 
it will find them deadly weapons of murder and rebellion, and they 
will find arms to wield them against their country and their king! 
They tell us plainly, that “ if Ireland be not restored to her rights, 
but is driven mad by persecution, a new Bolivar may be found ; 
and that the spirit of the Greeks and of the South Americans will 
also arise to rouse and animate the people of Ireland!” This is 
certainly speaking out; there is no great circumlocution in the 
phraseology, no great mystery in the words, nor does it require an 
ambassador from Rome, or a Cardinal from the councils of the 
pope, to demonstrate the innocency of the meaning, or the harmless 
tendency of these gentle expressions. I insist on it, Sir, it is only 
supreme, unbounded, unfettered power they are panting for. You 
must cede the state to them. No concession to their rebellious 
claims, no extent of toleration, nothing but the reins of power in 
their own hands, can ever satisfy those, 


* Quos non Oriens non Occidens satiaverit,” 


or conciliate the deadly malignity of, or cause to approach to 
satiety, the ravening rapaciousness of the court of Rome! 


“ Nil nisi quod traditum est; quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab om- 
nibus.” 
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These their fundamental maxims may justly be applied also to 
these dark qualities! The religion, the policy of the court of 
Rome is, and ever will be, still the same ; 
“ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 
If Ireland, geographically speaking, were removed out of our vici- 
nity and planted in the midst of the Pacific Ocean, it would not be 
a matter of concern to England what religion she professed, nor 
whether she were dependent or independent of the court of Rome, 
or of England. Either way, we should not be endangered in our 
established religion or government. Ireland might then, without 
molestation, have her supreme sovereign at Rome, her inquisitions, 
and her acts of faith; the rack and the wheel; the screw and the 
pulley, and every other legitimate instrument of Catholic ven- 
geance ;—her infallible councils of cardinals to rule her faith and 
doctrines in religion, and to mark out the system of her constitu- 
tion and jurisprudence. She might then, even by delegated au- 
thority, reign supreme and alone, amidst the boundless waste of 
waters | 
But, for the peace and quiet of mankind it is ordained of God 
that those countries which are sufficiently marked out by the hand 
of the grand Architect of the universe by contiguity, or the ruder 
natural metes and boundaries of seas, and rivers, and lakes, and 
pathless tangled forests, and inaccessible mountains should be 
subject to the same power and control ; and thus, among those 
who possess anything like a spirit of obedience to God’s will and 
ordinances, they will by very easy steps of transition become, 
each, according to such bounds of nature, one undivided nation, 
of one established religion formed according to the faith and pro- 
fession of the great body of the people ; and their rule of action 
directed by one constitution, one code of laws, and system of 
government, according to the morals, manners, and genius of the 
same people. The British isles are so planted by the hand 
of nature, and it is of necessity, if the inhabitants are to enjoy 
peace and quiet, like the rest of the world, that they should all be 
subject to one power, control, and government. The only ques- 
tion, then, that remains is, which of the twain, England or Ireland, 
is to be the supreme in that power and authority ?—I do not 
mention Scotland in the argument, because, content with all the 
blessings and privileges they enjoy, they live in a state of unmo- 
lested comfort and happiness, as Ireland might do, if she listed, 
in the free exercise of their own religion, and yield a cheerful, 
loyal, willing, and faithful obedience to the greater state. But 
haughty Ireland, or rather turbulent, unruly Lreland, considers 
deference or subjection to any power but Rome to be a degrada- 
tion to her high and towering spirit, and falsely calls them an in- 
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fringement of her natural rights! The counties of York and Lan- 
caster have as:lawful and as just a claim to independence as Ire- 
land has; they have wealth, and power, and population, (and, 
according to the dangerous principle of the Irish national song of 
Erin go brach, “ Numbers do constitute power,”) and, by the cul- 
tivation of their arts,.and skill, and industry, have it fully in their 
power to maintain and support themselves, independent of Eng- 
land.as a state ; and they might as well build their claim of inde- 
pendence on this shallow plea of right, and so avoid the control, 
and, at the same time, the common burdens of the parent state, 
Obedience is the subject’s first duty to the state he lives under the 
protection of; it is the foundation of all order and good government, 
and.of the peace, quiet, and social neo of the people. But 
Ireland despises obedience, scorns loyalty to her lawful king, 
denies that he is the supreme head of the, church, raises up a 
foreign: power instead, and pays it worship and allegiance, and, 
lastly, boldly tells us that she will not accept of toleration in reli- 
gion, but she will have political power ; in other words, she will 
have the state itself; and if that is not ceded to her lordly desires, 
“that it is the duty of the people to establish their rights!” 

If rebellion be the duty of Lreland, she may, indeed, truly be 
called true and dutiful to her Sovereign Lord our King ; for you, Sir, 
will find in the journals of your House, under date January 1693, 
an ample recognition and authority for her pious performance of 
this ‘ sacred duty of insurrection !”——“ Fifty-two rebellions, which 
the Irish have been guilty of, may sufficiently evince: that nothing 
can reconcile the implacable hatred of them to the British nation!” 
From that time to the present year of grace and pardon, a period 
of more than one hundred and thirty years, the same people (for 
they cannot change, unless “ the Ethiopian can change his skin and 
the leopard his spots,)” have kept up the religious discharge of the 
same sacred duty, in almost more risings, and insurrections, and. re- 
belliens, than canbe reckoned up in order, If this will not suffice 
(together with the rebellion of Pastorini’s prophecy, laid up in la- 
vender. for. us) to set the.case of Ireland at rest for ever, what is the 
complement of insurrections, or the full measure of rebellion, or.of 
human blood to be shed, as a sacrifice to Roman Catholic ven- 
geance, or as a renewal-fine of the purchase of our inheritance of a 
religion, whose greatest ascendancy is shown in its meekness; and 
of a constitution, laws, and government, which is no “ respecter 
of persons,” but distributes to all with an equal hand, both justice 
and right; end, with these, security of enjoyment, comfort, and 
quiet ? ' 

It ought not to be forgotten that Ireland, in no period of her 
history, ever struggled against the power of the pope, but on the 
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contrary, always sided with the court of Rome; whereas England, 
in every line of her history, when under popish control, contended 
for her own rule and government of the kingdom, against the pope’s 
exclusive assumption of ecclesiastical, as well as temporal. power; 
The Roman Catholics plainly tell us that their religion, and the 
policy by which they are governed among themselves, is unchange- 
able; that it ever was, from its foundation, is now, and ever will 
be, still the same. If so, then, as it has been with these kingdoms, 
the pope again, with the power, under color of exercising juris- 
dictton over us, would, by degrees, get the kingdoms themselves ; 
that is, if the parliament and the king give way to his jurisdiction. 
And let the owners of predial property in Ireland bear this in mind, 
that there are /ands to be converted as well as heretics. 

Although Ireland may have thousands of faithful subjects, Ido 
not think that the main body of the Roman Catholic population is 
well affected to England. ‘They consider. themselves as. enslaved, 
because they are subject to the laws and government of England. 
They pant for separation from this country, and if she were no 
bigger than St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, she might have it; 
she would not then be an object of our fear, our jealousy, or, after 
her profligate series of ingratitude, of our affection ! 

But this Emerald Isle is too near us in point of geographical 
position, and too near us also in point of national power and in- 
ternal resources, to be left alone to herself to establish, by degrees, 
an entire independency of England, Ireland “delights not us;”. 
we enjoy no particular pleasure or benefit by the alliance; but our 
own security and political existence may be too deeply involved, 
to ran the risk of losing our happy establishment in church ‘and 
state, by unbarring the gates of original power, and letting in ‘on 
our quiet Protestant state, the boisterous overwhelming tide of 
Roman Catholjc population ! 

Soon after the providential discovery and prevention of the 
Gunpowder-Popish-plot, King James told Ireland, what she may 
equally, in truth and justice, be told now: ‘ You,” said his Ma- 
jesty, to the agents sent over by the Popish cabal in Ireland to 
remonstrate against the proceedings of King James’s parliament, 
“you that are of a contrary religion must not look to be the only 
law-makers; you that are but half-subjects should have but half 
privileges ; you that have an eye to me but one way, and to the 
pope another way—the pope is your father in spiritualibus, and | 
in temporalibus only, and so you have your bodies torn one way, 
and your souls drawn another ;—you that-send your children to 
seminaries of treason ;—strive henceforth to become true subjects, 
that you may have Cor unum, et. viam unam, and then I shall re- 
spect you all alike: but your Jrish priests teach you such grounds 
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of doctrine as you cannot follow them with a safe conscience, but 
you must cast off your loyalty to your king.” 

What is this sufficiently to be dreaded * Catholic Association” 
at this moment doing, less than overawing the legislature, and thus 
establishing Imperium in imperio, which is the bane and curse of 
any country? And if it does not intimidate, or operate on our 
parliament, yet, like Lady Macbeth’s “ well-drugged possets,” it 
will make the Irish “ bold;” and Heaven knows, their hot untame- 
able spirits do not need much to inflame into open rebellion : and 
nothing is more likely than, by the pope’s bull of indiction, ap- 
pointing this same portentous year, 1825, a year of jubilee, and of 
free patdon for all offences, the Irish Roman Catholics will thereby 
considér themselves to be completely Sovuti tecisus! Cana 
lawyer, for a moment, doubt that such associations, which it only 
requires to be connected with some overt act to constitute a com- 
plete treason, are not against the common law ; or would he, for a 
moment, find himself in any difficulty to frame an indictment for 
the misdemeanor, which would meet so great and so dangerous 
an offence as this is, at the present conjuncture, to those deluded 
persons who thus daily meet in conclave, ‘with hearts open and 
doors locked?” If they succeed, it is a revolution; if they fail, I 
augur that their lives must answer it. But, | trust that, even for 
the sake of the tranquillity of Ireland herself, these two mighty 
engines of power, “ ‘The Catholic Rent” and ‘* The Catholic Asso- 
ciation,” will be both put down by parliament; and that Ireland 


will at last resign “ the hope deferred, that maketh the heart sick,”, 


and relinquish the fond idea of her being separated from, and inde« 
pendent of, England altogether. 

Let any dispassionate beholder look calmly on. this “ bright 
refulgent star, the pride and glory of the western hemisphere, this 
fair Emerald Isle,” and mark well the genius, manners, and habits 
of the main body of the lower orders of the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation, and will he not shudder at the scenes of horror which 
will be unfolded to his aching sight ?— Not mere insulated casual 
instances of personal vengeance by the sacrifice of a single life, but 
the indiscriminate murder of a whole house, “ wife, servants, chil- 
dren, all that could be found ;” whole villages sacked and burned ; 
the women violated; the husbands, brothers, and fathers murdered 
for their resistance, in thé vain struggle to prevent these daughters 
of affliction from undergoing the mingled anguish of their twofold 
destruction ; and all this only followed by the undisturbed quiet of 
extermination, by the awful stillness of ruin and desolation—* At- 
que ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant!” 

To enumerate the long list of Irish murders and proscriptions, 
ravishments, plunderings, and burnings of houses, and massacres 
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of whole families and their kindred, would be endless; to investi-+ 
gate the motive, almost needless, If a mail was to be intercepted, 
to prevent the interchange of communication to and from goyern- 
ment, the indiscriminate massacre of coachman, guard, and passen- 
gers, was the unargued sine qua non of such an Lrish-heroic euter- 
prise :—if, in evil hour, a Protestant farmer was induced to take 
the farm out of the bands of a Roman Catholic who had laid waste, 
in careless, ruimous husbandry, tbe farm of bis landlord, aud more- 
over, paid not a shilling of rent for years, in common occurrence 
it would cost him his life, and that of all his household.—And this 
dreadful instance of Roman Catholic vengeance, not put in execu- 
tion by the unprincipled, dishonest, out-going tenant, in revenge, 
but by the whole neighborhood of barbarous Catholic ruffians, 
collected together in union of purpose, and of undisturbed resolu- 
tion to fulfil that purpose ! 
‘ Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder 

Did ever such abominable crimes prevail, nay, much more, 
were they ever known in England? Could they, by possibility, 
either religious, moral, or physical, ever take place in. Protestant 
England? Had we not, in the barbarous cold-blooded murder of 
Thurtell, which made all England turn pale with consternation 
and dismay, a lively instance of the horror, the indignation, the 
grief, the deep sensation, and the intense interest kept up sponta- 
neously for more than a year’s duration in the public mind, by that 
single and universally-appalling catastrophe? In, Ireland, alas! 
such a murder is every day’s occurrence, a mere quotidiau instance 
of the liveliness of the people, or the frolic play of the passions,of 
this pastoral, Arcadian nation ! Is it uncharitable, is it disingenu- 
ous, to stigmatize these horrible transactions of the day with the 
peculiar name and appellation of Irish crimes, and of Roman Ca- 
tholic crimes ? 

But there is a secret unknown Power, “ which neither slumbers 
nor sleeps,” that works its way, silent and unseen, in hidden sub- 
terranean caverns, in foul and murky channels, that feeds on, be- 
numbs, and destroys the naturally exalted and generous mind of 
Ireland, which seems to be, as it were, out of joint, bewitched, and 
spell-bound by this sorcerer’s power. A fair and comely form, 
encompassed by every noble quality, it changeth into a pale, lean, 
and hollow carcass, and quickeneth by a Fiend! An open and 
ingenuous mind, it fills with dark and gloomy passions, and, what 
is more sad in contemplation, it animates a revenge, stirred up by 
other’s wrongs, and not their own; a spirit which, of itself, runs 
counter to all the badly-impassioned feelings of even our vilest, 
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most-depraved:nature.. Possessing what Archimedes only wanted, 
(another: world on which-he could fix hjs engives,). this necromantic 
Power. surveys, pervades all: Ireland, in .its..dark, embrace, and 
moves it:at its:pleasure; and wasting and consuming the. noblest 
quality of the heart, Chnstian charity, instead of its divine impulses, 
plants revenge, and pride, and sloth, and envy, and disobedience, 
and:all the baser-passions of the human breast, crowning all. with 
the: fond ‘airy visions of independence in the golden dreams of tur. 
bulent ambition! If itis not solely the religion they . profess, 
why should the Irish, as a.nation,. differ. so widely from the En- 
glish:? ‘ There is nothing in their climate or their soil, theif genius 
or-anywatural quality of their country, that should effect this.wild, 
this strange distinction, nay, aberration of character.. Their. fields 
are as green, their pastures as fruitful, their rivers can boastas.clear 
and pure a stream :—the sun shines as bright, and the flowers. bloom 
as gay, andthe birds sing as sweet! What is it then that, works 
this vast ruin and desolation? It is even the dark scrolls of des- 
tined fate,:that issue from the darker councils of the Vatican, that 
produce this mighty, magic change! ‘They talk in proud terms.of 
their “union of minds, which, if left to themselves, would, raise to 
its merited station in the map of mankind, this noble and neglected 
Island, for which God has done somuch, and man so little!” This 
winion of minds, alas! has. undone Ireland, and. will ever. any 
country which is not an integral state, where, as in Ireland, that 
union of minds is built and founded on disobedience... It is. the 
principle of disobedience of Ireland towards England, as ordained 
by the court of Rome, which is the “fons atque .caput. miseria- 
rum,” the predisposing cause of all her idle and ideal. grievances, 
arid the natural effect of her own fiery and rebellious spirit. _, They 
tell us in what their union of minds consists, in very intelligible eha- 
racters, by the striking and very apposite motto inscribed onthe 
“Harp of Erin :”—at the top, “ J am new strung :”—at.the bot- 
tom, “ I will be heard :”—a secret intimidation, and, an, open 
threat! What is this but the language of disobedience and. rebel- 
lion? Can it be taken by England mitiori sensu, or with any other 
interpretation than that plainly intended? As.a plea of justification 
of thesé: mysterious meetings of ‘The Catholic.Association,” , and 
of their guidance of the public mind, and the organ of direction of 
the physical force of the malcontent or rebellious part of the Roman 
Catholic population of the country, they urge to England, jealous 
of: such combinations, and they tell it as an excuse, that “ Catholic 
Association is the creature of Roman Catholic disabilities !!” ;What 
is'thiere to justify, if their intent.be not to overawe the parliament 
of England ? his is a present. recognition of their sedition, and 
will prove a future confession of their treason, if “ hands apt” fol- 
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low their ‘‘ thoughts black.” What would such meetings signif 
to England, eon the evil incitement, if they did not apurtines 
the king, the parliament, or the commonalty of this, their:seve- 
reign, parent country? And will ‘any lawyer tell me that for an 
association to meet, for this , invito rege et parliiameuo, 
to operate on the king and parliament, by force of the cancen- 
trated opinion of the Roman Catholics in their deliberations, or of 
the people of England at large, is not indictable, both at commen 
law and on divers statutes? Where then is the difficulty.sbout 
treating these “‘ mchoate treasons, these beginuings of sebellian,” 
those big, round, solitary drops that precede the storm? The'only 
difficulty or doubt that rises on the subject seems to be, whetherat 
would not be a safer policy to wait until the treason be consum- 
d! 
The whole burden and purpose of this letter is to. suggest the 
expediency of taking Ireland at her word, and yielding her nesfur- 
ther concessions, but acting rigidly on the terms of her}i 
ungrateful, rebellious demands, ‘They now petition for ‘nothing 
their claim is for every thing, and that not as a grant.or @dolera 
tion, but as a right, which itis the “‘ duty of the peopleto seeure 
and to establish for themselves ;” and that “ numbers do constitute 
power,” and that they (or the Roman Catholics, whom they nepre- 
sent) are those “ numbers,” and that those “‘ numbers” are “the 
emphatical people of Ireland!” ‘This is the logic, this »is:the)alle- 
giance, this is the sum of the minatory petitions of the Reman:Ca- 
tholics of Ireland—that Pastorini’s prophecy of the complete 
“ emancipation and deliverance of the Catholics will certainly take 
plate in this very year of the Pope's jubilee, and pardon and grace, 
A.D. 1825; and that it only remains to be seen whether it will be 
effected by @ wise and prudential government, or by other tess 
gentle means!” ‘This is their language, not mine, and: k know .the 
goverament will look to it: England expects this duty at !their 
hands, arid the country will not be disappointed. 
Surely, surely the position that Ireland has now takén, and that 
England will now, 1 trust, adopt'as such, and take her:own: coun- 
ter-position in contravention, is at once the signal for dingland to 
take the alarm, and close the gates of conciliation and. forbearance, 
and stand openly on the stout defence of our glorious church; and 
the state must follow in its fortunes, and mingle in the joy-onr the 
sorrow of the florishing or the downfal of the church, Preserve but 
the church, and the state remains secure; It was the church esta- 
blishment alone that produced the Revolution; subvert the church 
establishment, and a counter-revolution is, ipso facto, effected. 
1 once thought, that on aecount of oer. predominant mumber of 
Protestants in the British Empire, there was ne imminent, insu- 
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perable dangeriin trying the experiment with Iseland, relying on 
her ‘fidelity, and. letting. her have the reform and the emancipn- 
tion she desired ; relying also on our own irresistible strength, in 
casée'she proved treacherous. ‘I now am persuaded that the affec- 
tious, of Ireland are unalienably engaged in an opposite quarter, and 
that:a cordial connexion between us, on her part, can never subsist, 
until she becomes a Protestant people.—‘ No man can serve two 
masters: for éither he will hate the one, and love the other; or 
else he will hold to the one, and despise the other.” 

It is not safe to risk the experiment. 

Theoretical experiments in states are always dangerous, and in- 
compatible with wisdom and pradent foresight. Lord Bacon very 
cogently remarks :—“ It is good also not to try experiments in 
states, except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evident; and 
well to beware that it be the reformation that draweth on the 
change, and not the desire of change that pretendeth the reforma- 
tion.” It is truly observed by the author of Eikon Basilike, ** that 
the devil of rebellion doth most commonly turn himself into an 
mS of reformation.” 

he circumstance of the different parties which are hostile to 
government joining im the clamor with the Roman Catholics, in 
support of all their claims, is a strong argument against the admis- 
sion of those claims’; for it rather shows a juaction of their hosti- 
tity (considering who these parties are), than any thing like-a pos- 
sible sincerity in an opinion of the justice of those claims, ‘Take 
for a demonstration of this argument the two great and only par- 
ties not friendly to government, the Whigs and the Dissenters. 
It seems a strange thing that those persons who style themselyes 
Whigs, and as forming their principles on those which produced 
the revolution, while they profess to hold the constatutional, prin- 
ciples proposed by the parliament, and accepted by, the prince, 
should be such strenuous clamorers for complete, universal Ca- 
tholic emancipation, when it was purely, singly, and alove, the 
shaking off the Roman Catholic yoke, that composed, the »whole 
res gesta of the revolution, which the Whigs alone accomplished! 
At is not worth the inquiry, whether this anomaly of change derjves 
its: source from idiotcy, or apostasy. The Dissenters are, if_p: 
sible, more a subject of surprise, in their advocating the claims of 
the Roman Catholics than the Whigs ; for if they succeeded; im that 
fatal:cause they had undertaken as acommon cause with. their own, 
they, the dissenters, would not be tolerated at all! So. that they 
are*bustling and stirring about other people’s privileges, and claims, 
and demands, which, if granted or established, would m the same 
ratio extinguish their‘own! The Roman Catholics. alsa, i like 
manner, make ‘a common cause agamst the government, with. the 
Dissenters, for the removing all disabilities on the score of reli- 
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ious Opinions, for the sake of easing tender consciences; and ¢hys 
th itidefatigably busy in‘the prosecution of their severalelaims, 
theyare both, in truth, equally, in secret, hostile to each “other, 
aud to’ the church ‘(which is thus placed between their two-fires) ; 
and yet they reciprocally favor each other's success, althougl re- 
ugnant and incompatible; and containing the interchangeable 
principle of self-destruction, secured to them, if they suceeed, iby 
their own exertions!! For itis clear, that if, im this struggle,y:the 
Dissenters should succeed, the Roman Catholics are removed: one 
step further from Popish ascendancy; the Protestant church of 
England being the only medium by which they can hope to obtain 
it. On the other hand, should the Roman. Catholics obtain the 
removal of all disabilities and restrictions, and the undisturbed fyee- 
dom of the inviolable duty of proselytism and conversion to ‘the 
Romish church, the poor simple Dissenters would, imthe-end) be 
extirpated with fire and sword :— 
© The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed_of stee} !’ 

It is the bounden duty of government to put down’ any: t 
secret power, unknown asto its purposed application, which, be it 
exercised for good or evil, has a direct tendency, proprio: vigore, 
to affect and operate on parliament, or the executive government 
of the country, in their public measures. “ The Catholie Associ- 
ation” is that great unknown power, and “ The Catholic Reut;’ 
secret in its purposes, and mysterious in its application, the grand 
moving engine of that unknown power. It 1s created and raised 
for the intent and purpose of drawing in the physical force of Ire- 
land to the implicit obedience, control, guidance, and direction of 
this, I consider to be, traitorous “ Association ;” and also for thie 
consequent effect of overawing the king and parliament. 

It is quite an inconsiderate error to suppose that such q dange- 
rous and fearful “ Association” is not illegal, because the specific 

urpose of its conclave meetings is unknown to government. \ It 
is Sufficient for any government to know that such great power 
exists iff action ; that it is dangerous to the safety and tranquillity 
of the country ; and government has a right to know and. contrdl 
the ‘application and exercise of such power. There is little doubt, 
algo, that the bare levying and collecting this contribution, “ ‘Dhe 
Catholic Rent,” is not merely unconstitutional, but absolutely ille- 
gal ; and punishable as such, both by the statute and the common 
aw. of the land. 

Tt is time for England to profit by experience, and no, longer to 
indulge in its fond visions of universal philanthropy and,toleration, 
or of forbearance and forgiveness, when the true genuine hostile 
odium (described by Tacitus) of the Jews towards Christians. pre- 
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vails, and eyer will be, nourished, aad thrive in Roman Catholic 
Freland, against her parent country. In Ireland the Roman Catholi¢ 
priesthood reigns supreme over the. minds and over the actions of 
their flock. 1, insist. on it, that the lower orders of the Roman 
Cathélic population are. not roused into rebellious complaints of 
their own mere motion, of urged by their own individual feeling 
any particular hardship atthe government of England imposing 
cértain restrictions on them, im the filling the higher offices of the 
state. What grievance is it to the poor miserable inhabitant of a 
mud oabin, with lath-latticed windows, and. doors witliout a latch, 
stretched on his bed of straw on the common floor of nature, with- 
ott ‘pavement, without, comfort; stretched at bis ease, like the 
lubbar-fiend, by the side of bis peat fire, and surrounded-by un- 
whitened walls, and covered m by a frail and broken roof ; all: his 
Lares and Household Gods, consisting of a simple sprig of mistletoe 
and a worn-out horse-shoe, for juck-sake hung up on his clay-wat« 
tled wall to turn bis adverse fortunes, and appease his hard and 
rigid destinies! 1 say, what calamity, or what grievance is it to 
such a forlorn being, to be told, that he is, by his profession of ‘re- 
ligion, excluded frou holding the high offices of state; that, unless 
he will renounce his allegiance and his implicit obedience to the 
mandates of a foreign power, he can never be Lord-Licutemant, or 
Lord-Chancellor, or lord of any thing, but the barren dreary 
waste he surveys ! é 
Lhaye the authority of the well-informed and the well-nffected 
patt of the commbunity in breland, in ascribing all the disaffection, 
all the unconquerable spirit of rebellion now, and ever, ‘stirring ‘in 
Treland, to the all-pervading influence of the ‘Roman Catholic 
priesthood, ever busy and restless in the exercising its boundless 
domination over the ‘hearts, and minds, and energies of the whole 
mass.of the people. It is not to be forgotten that in the rebellion 
of 1798, “ between thirty and forty students of the Royal Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth actually joined therebels, and f 
at Kilcoek and other places against their beneficent sovereign [and 
Sounder; some of whom fell in battle, and the remainder fied 
from justice ; and, that after the suppression of the rebellidn, the 
goversiors of the college expelled sixteen other students for having 
taken part in it.” - We also know, that “ a committee of assassin 
tion had been formed in the University of Dublin by yoaths of the 
Popish religion, whe had been admitted into that-semttary for theit 
education—I had almost said, in violation of the charter; i‘ cone 
seyence of i a visitation was held by the date Lord Clare, 
then Vice-Chancellor of the University; and-some'were’expelted, 
others fled ; but agreeably'to the system,of conciliation of ‘the day, 
no legal proceedings were taken against any of them.” The Uni- 
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versity.of Dublin, as | dearn, tras sitice' righted itsélf in the public 
opinion ;’ bat rather than ‘have the former ‘manificent endowment 
ofour Jate. pidus and revered sovereign a seminary to nurture little 
“gnftedged, callow” traitors in} to change ‘our established religion, 
and overturn our glorious Protestant constitution and government, 
itwould be to apply it to a far better, fitter purpose, to ‘convert 
astonce this but: il-requiting Royal College ‘of Maynooth into 4 
barrack for the common defence of our church and state, aud with 
these, of our lives aud:liberties.' It is better ‘at once to close the 
doors:of further concession to the Roman Catholics of Lreland, 
than to deceive them, ‘or endeavor to cajole them, by holding oat 
tothem delusive, unsubstantial hopes, that we will ever falfil their 
lange desires, by ceding to them the ‘state itself. ‘This will bring 
matters to\an anequivocal, open flame, which is less fatal and de- 
structive than the slow, smouldering embers of a latent treason ;— 
toa bold crisis of the disease ; which is better than lingering on in 
a feverish state of existence, harassed by conflicting doubts, and 
living im am endless thraldom of dread and apprehension! [ think 
that: government, or rather parliament, should at once, in equal 
justive and ‘ingenuousness, say to the Roman Catholics,—“ Usque 
hudwenies et non procedes amplius; et hic confringes tumentes 
fisctus tues,” Sir, if further concessions are granted, the ground 
is gone on which our church and government stood, and we are 
lost for ever as a Protestant state or people. But before that 
dreadful day, of ‘our being again delivered over to the terrible do- 
miaion dnd vengeance of the-court of Rome shall arrive, | hope 
to be:atirest :+~“ Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo!” I would 
die. far. the church, any day, any hour; and so, I trust, would 
you, Sir, and thousands of other faithfal subjects of these happy 
realms, and “greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down bis life” for the object of that love. Life is not worth having, 
if we.ldse, or ingloriously yield up that inheritance which our fore- 
fathers purchased with their blood, AII the comfort, all the quiet, 
we do or can enjoy, is solely owing to, and depending on, the su- 
pteme ascendancy of our protestant establishment in church and 
state. 1f you grant the Roman Catholics one other single point 
of. concession, it will be, as Selden says, “ only like the little 
wimble to let in the greater auger !” 

The great body of the laity of England look up, Sir, with con- 
fidence to parliament, that the Roman Catholics have already had 
the dast concession made to their insatiate and rebellious demands, 
and that no single item further, towards weakening our established 
government, of those injurious demands will ever be granted, which 
would, otherwise, flow in on us, wave after wave, until we were 
overwhelmed, and “ sank as lead in the mighty waters !” 
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- dn. so doing, they will call down: on. themselves the blessing of all 
ranks and conditions of men, and thus finally silence the rebellious 
claims of the Roman Catholics, and set the case of Ireland at rest 
Sor ever: “ for,” in the ‘sublime ‘exclamation of Su Pawk [ am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
por depth, nor aty other-creature, shall be able to: separate; us from 
the love of” that glorious church of Christ so happily established 
among us :—~a church, so;proud in, its ascendancy, so meek and 
gentle in its dominion; having a supreme jurisdiction, it exercises 
its power no where, but in the hearts of the people. it oppresses 
none, it protects all: f* at yaunteth. not,. is_not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeKeth not her own.” [It is for the up- 
holding and the maintaining this church inviolate, that 1 have written 
thus largely to you, Sir, in particular, because you have on so many 
occasions stood forward as her steady defender against the once 
wasy, but-now, undisguised attacks of the Roman Catholics. [ 
also have humbly toiled in the same vineyard, and have devoted 
years, of study and research in former labors* to defend our con- 
stitution in church and state from the different assaults of its va- 
rious enemies ; and if there is to be a final contest and struggle in 
the House on the Catholic Question, I have only to regret that [ 
cannot there also contribute my little aid in so great a cause. 
1 have the honor to be, 
With the truest sentiments of respect and,esteem, . 
Your faithful humble seryant, 


WILLIAM FIRTH. 


AT: 
[22 


Sexjeant’s Inn, 
Hilary Term, 6 Geo. 1V. 


' “ Letter to the Bishop of Norwich,” and “Remarks on thé recént'State 
Trials.” Published by Rivingtons. 
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STATRMENT Ft enitine ‘the @eébéymes of ENoLanp, arrangedin Orpver of 
AcricviuURXt PoPuLation With'No, pf reference to thetv’Order of Total Popula- 


tion ; ary eet in Column — s : 
No. 1 The’ 6 FAMILiEs employed in AcrictiitvuRs\ if each County. 
2 The PeekyORIAL ExTeENT of each County in-Statate Acres deduced from 
the Trignometrical Surveys. og .- tamu 
$ The'Proportion in’a State of fitiaek. 7 Se% Thése proportions profess not to 
4 Do, * 





be founded on any very authentic or 
Do. PASTURE. $ accurate data. 


5 The AWavat Renwat Of the Laid iti ach County, according to the Pro 
perty Tax returna Of 2811. y ‘ 
'6"Thie Amouat.of Real Property assessed for Property Tax in 1815. 
+P In Columns No. 3 & 4 the three Wight hand pisces of Figures husbe beed dispensed with for 


the sake of brevity ; by deducting the. N@, of Acrés as th those two columns fr: é Total in 
No. 2 the Latent Gy in Wastes cod Uncultivated Lands in each Ga! gaby, ieee 








COUNTIES. No.3 Ne. 2. « No.3 | No, &)y Dos: No. 6 
Ses e 4} 37,037 4. 1,650,560 , *400/| *800 | 1,217,547 | 1,897,515 
2 Norfolk ...... 8 | 36,368 } 1,533,880 ,. 730 | 263 931,842 | 1,540,952 


SLincoln .. .. 19} 34,900} 1,758,720 | 400 | 1,100 | 1,581,940 | 2,061,930 
4Essex .. .. 11] 33,206 980,480. 4 - 880i}, 520 904,715 | 1,556,836 
5 York, Wy Riding ©~S | 31,613 | 1,568,000.) 380.) 700 | 1,555,608 | 2,392,406 
6 Somerset 4... 7 | 31,448 | 1,050,080 } . 330%) \ 524 | 1,335,108 | 1,900,651 
7 Kenfs,wieeS. os 5) 30,869 983,680 400 | | 200 868,138 | 1,644,179 
8 Suffolk .. .. .. 15) 30,795] 979,200] 250| .500)/ 694,078'! 1,197,404 
9Wilts .. .. .. 19) 24,972} 882,560 | 150], 250 | 810,627 | 1,155,459 
10 Southampton 12 |} 24,303 | 1,041,920} 380] 620 594,020 | 1,130,951 
11 Gloucester .... 10} 23,170 803,840 300 450 805,138 | 1,463,260 
12 Lancaster... ». 2} 22;723 4 1,171,840 | 450 | (350 | 1,270,344 | 3,087,774 
13 Sussex .. .. 28} 21,920 936,330 | 280 | +345}; 549,950 | | 915,348 
14 Cornwall .. .. 17| 19,302] 849,280 | 250 | 255,/+ (566,472 916,060 
15 Northampton...» 294 18,797 | 734,720 | 290 | 2354. 696,637 942,171 
16 Salop......+-) 22] 18,454] 673,280 | 300 | 5004? 738,495 | 1,037,988 
17 Stafford... «.°.. 918,285 | 577,280 | 500.) 100 # 756,635.) 1,150,285 
18 Chester. .2/ %. 16] 18,120 | 673.280 | 200| 450) ) 676,864 | 1,083,084 
19 Warwick ».., .. 14| 16,779 | 577,280] 290 | 308.): 645,139 | 1,236,727 
20 York, North Rid. 27+) '16,737 | 1,311,187} 273.) 596.) 4,056,010 | 1,145,252 
21 Buckingham ,.<.33}'19,640 | 477,600 | 353) 170}: 498,677 | 644,130 
22 Oxford ., °.. 32) 15,965 | 485,280 | 150.) 230 |. 497,625 | 716147 
23 Cambridge .. 36] 15,536 549,120 | 140] 160 453,255 | 656,221 
24 York, East Ridin.24| 15,480] 819,2e0 | 150] 3504 500,000 | 1,190,326 
25 Surrey ...ea.s- 61 14,944] 485,120 80} 400]. 369,901 | 1,579,173 
26 Worcester .. «. 26) 14,926 466,560 | 200]. 150 516,203 799,605 
27 Dorset... 4... 31) 44,881 643,200 | 250] 430 489,025 | ~ 698,395 
oavyerks..... 5 34| 14,769 483,840 | 260| 120| 405,150] 652,082 
29Derby ... +», 20} 14,582 656,640 | 100°} 400-4 621,693 | $87,659 
30 Nottingham .. .. 25] 13,664 |}. 535,680 | 200] 100] 534,992 | %37,999 
31 Hereford ..... 37 | 13,558 556.400 | 300 | 250 $5407 604,614 
3@Hettford.¢ .. 35] 13.485 | 337,920 | 225 504 342,350°|* 471,107 
33 Leicester. ....: 98] 13,098 |. -514,560 65 | 450 Poy ooh 902.217 
34 Nortimmberland 23 | 11,567 | 1,197,440 | 150] 650 906,789°) 1 240,594 
35 Cumberland ., . 30} 14.297 945,920 469,259 | 75,446 
36 Bedford .. ..384 10,754 296.320 40 | 168 | 272,621 MFz680 
37 Durham .. .. 214,.9,427 679,040 00} 200 4 - 506,063 791,359 
38 Middlesex ..~ 1] 9,393 140;486 43} 100 | 349,142 | 5,503,557 
39 Huntingdon .. 41]|..6,435 236,800 | 100 60 202,076}. S20"488 
40 Monmouth ., 39} 6,020 318;720 100 255 \. 208,576 295.097 
41 Westmoreland ..40}, 5096 488,320 30} 130 | 221,556 298,399 





























} 42 Rutland..... +0242] 2,410 95,360 99,174 | 1337487 
WaALEs. 74,225 74,792,000 900. }2,600 | 1,586,498 | 2,153,801 
TorTa.s. 847 957») 37,084,400 (11,100 116,800 29,476,856: |51j898 425 

ScOT)ANv. 130,700") 48,945,000 | 2.5007" 2,550 ’ 
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STATEMENT ( No. II.) Shewr 
GREAT BRITAIN in 1811; dis 
ral heads as returned to Parliament in that Year: viz. — The proportion fly 
ployed in Agriculture ; do. in Frade, Manufactures or Handicraft ; and do. of those 
not comprised in either of those two Classes: and also the total increase ; and the 


portional increase on e 
turn made to Parliament 


ent in 


period may be readily ascertained. 
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ing the P 


the total Number of Famuities, in each County of 
roportion under each of the 3 seve. 


ion chiefly em. 


1000 Famities of each Class according to the Gatien ts. 
1821 ; by which the total No. of each Class at the latter 


*.” The — preceding some of the proportion. 
als implies a decrease ; and the ¢~ denotes the Counties most remarkable for variation 





















































Wo. of FAMILIES in 1911 PROPORTIONAL 
coussuss chiefly employed in Total increase on 1000 of 
n Trade, Agri-| Trad | Un 
ENGLAND. 4 Manafac- | Unpro. Pamilies : + 
St. tures, &e, Guabes Total in 1821 | Total fom —_— a 
Bedford ........] 9,431} 4,133| 1,341] 14,927] 2,406] 161/ 140] 160] 336 
Berks ......+06 [| 13,409] 7,584] 4,058/ 25,051] 2,649] 106] 101) 157] 24 
Buckingham «> | 15,933 8,424) 2,844) 25,201 3,636] 145) 195] -12] 373 
Cambridge ecoces! 12,831 5,303} 2,888; 21,022 4,581] 218) 213) $14] 74 
Chester ........] 16,396] 23,043] 5,063) 44,502) 7,522] 170) 105) 176] 343 
Cornwall ...... | 17,465 10,9541 15,770] 44,189 7,013] 159) 105) 418] 37 
Cumberland ....] 10,868} 11,448] 6,074) 28,390] 3,414] 120) 38] 148] 219 
Derby .......+ | 14,283] 15,885} 7,332| 37,440] 4,964] 133] @1/ g95/- 9 
Devon .... «++. 33,044) 30,977} 15,394] 79,415] 11,299] 142] 120) 96] 978 
Dorset ....+s02 | 12,982 9,607 | 4,252] 26,821— 3,491] 130) 142] 195] 106 
Durham........ ]| 10,288} 17,098) 11,906; 39,288 6,652] 170} -~84) 189] 370 
Essex ....e002 | 28,517] 14,182 8,944} 51,643 7,986] 155| 164) 210] 35 
Gloucester ......} 20,782} 29,988} 11,322] 62,092} 10,064] 162) 114) 900] 155 
Hereford ...... } 12,600] 5,044) 2,438) 20,081} 1,836] 91) 76) 117] 118 
Hertford.......-] 11,998 7,192) 3,554) 22,744] 3,426] 150) 124) 103] 387 
Huntingdon .... | 5,361} 2,205) 1,242) 8,808] 1,589] 180) 200) 33¢/-176 
Kent ...< ...006) 27,077] 27,996} 21,192] 76,265] 9,674] 127) 140) go] 174 
Lancaster ......| 23,305} 114,522] 24,072) 161,900} 41,273] 255] -25) $30] 170 
Leicester ...... | 11,700] 17,027} 2,753] 31,480] 5,336] 169/ 113] 192] 964 
Lincoin ........ | 29,881] 13,184) 7,839] 50,904] 7,856) 154/ 167] 200] ¢e 
Middlesex ......} 9,088] 135,398] 77,524] 222,010] 39,861} 180} 33) 190] 175 
Monmouth......} 5,815 4,812; 1,916) 12,543] 1,579] 125) 35] e80] vo 
Norfolk ........} 31,454] 23,082; 8,279] 62,815] 11.68¢] 186) 156] 135] 441 
Northampton gy | 15,235} 12,100] 3,525] 30,860] 4'692] 152) 234) ~s4] 385 
Northumberland | 10,945] 16,547] 10,251/ 37,743] 5,385] 143] 60) @43] 73 
Nottingham ....} 12,293} 18,928; 2, 33,514] 5,089} 152] 111) 154] $53 
Oxford ........ | 13,646 7,655} 3,705] 25,006] 3,835] 153) 170] 17¢] 54 
Rutland ........] 2,025] 1,028 50S} 3,558 378] 106) 190! = 6/- 10 
Salop ....++...+] 16,693} 16,744) 6,022) 39,459] 2,177] 55) 103) 44]/- 47 
Somerset........| 27,472] 23,732] 11,739] 62,943] 10,594] 168) 144) 143] 974 
Southampton ....] 21,401) 18,024) 11,491] 50,916} 7,026] 138) 135) 100] 203 
Stafford ........| 18,361] 34,011] 10,163] 62,537] 6,243] 100) ~ 4) 947|_907 
Suffolk ........ | 26406] 15,180] 6,048] 47,634] 7,430) 155| 166) 147] 133 
Surrey ........] 22,417} 35,100 24,982) 72,559] 16,247] 224) 203) 331] 83 
Sussex ........ | 19,778} 10,754 , 36,014] 7,551] 209) 108) 438] 198 
Warwick ......| 15,130 29,775 4,160} 49,066] 11,058} 2@5| 109} g316/- 1 
Westmoreland be. 4,61 3 2,870 1,923 9,406 1,032] 110) 104 324 |-200 
Wilts .. ....0000) 22,697] 14,857] 4,330) 41,844] 5,840] 140) 102) 143] 302 
Worcester ag- | 13,818] 16,865] 3,441) 34,124] 4,882] 143) 80) 101] 600 
York, East Riding] 14,517) 12,926) 8,778| 36,221] 4,278] 119) 66) 985/- 45 
North, Do. 16,570 10,869 8,422) 35,856 2,875} 80) 10) 65 937 
West, Do. 30,868} 86,522) 16,211] 133,601 | 27,865} 209) 24) 958] 996 
Total Enctanp. |697,353 923,588 | 391,450 2,012,391 1534,526] 166| 109 211| 161 
— WALES 72,846} 36,044) 20,866| 129,756] 16,950] 131] 19] 456] 476 
— —ScoTLAND 125,800} 169,417 106,852| 402,068] 45,892} 117) 39 123] 189 
- anisalél 
Great Britain |895,.999|1,129,049 519,168 |2,514,2151397,168]156|) 9 196] 181 
Do. in 1821 |978,656| 1,350,239] 612, 188 2,041,383 
} 
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_Shewing the total vty md FAMILIES, iw each County 
under each of the 


*,” The — preceding some of the Proportionals implies a decrease ; and the ¢3~ 
notes the Counties most remarkable for variation. 


rtional increase on every 1000 Famusizs of each Class, according to og 
Continued from the preceding P 
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No. of FAMILIES in 1811 
COUNTIES chiefly employed ia ; Total increase on 1000 
_ of Trade of Agri-;Trade,Un 

WALES & Agricul|Manufac| Un Families cul- Mauw| duc 
SCOTLAND. turr. \ture, &c.| ductive.| TOTAL in 1821. | Total. ture. fac. 44 tive. 
Anglesea ....-) 5,374} 1,453 877| 7,706] 2,119 | 275 | 151 | 171 j1190 
Brecon ...+ +++ 4,667] 2,239] 1,013] 7,919] 1,103 | 140 |-135 | 654 | 263 
Cardigan ......] 5,864] 1,913] 3,519] 11,296 775 | 69) 76 | 307|- 75 
Cermarthen «> 9,878] 5,256 949| 16,083] 2,309 | 144 |- 23 c 83 |3153 
Cernarvon....-.| 6,667| 2,687 833| 10,187] 1.291] 127 | 33 — 10 |1328 
Denbigh.......P 7,973) 3,447] 2,283| 13,703] 1,974] 144 82 | 276 | 162 
Flint ....++ +++] 4,086] 3,009] 2,645) 9,740 871] 89] 82] 170 5 
Glamorgan ......] 8,217) 7,915] 2,563) 18,695] 1,619] 87 |-133 | 53] 893 
Merioneth ......| 3,619] 1,270] 1,928) 6,817 462 | 68 |} 44] 130] 180 
Montgomery ....] 6,369} 3,164 772) 10,305} 1,751 1170] 35 | 227 |1046 
Pembroke ...... 7,189] 2,848} 2,900) 12,937] 2,265 | 175 64 | 327 | 207 
Radnor ........] 2,941 843 584) 4,368 411] 94] 82 | 116] 123 
WALES. 72,846] 36,044] 20,866/129,756| 16.950 | 131 | 19 | 156 | 476 

Do. in 1821. | 74,230) 41,480] 30,801/146,706 
Aberdeen ......] 13,637) 14,286] 5,795) 33,718] 1,983] 60| 10/1211 18 
Lissececeed 8,421) 3,419] 5,528) 17,368 941] 54] 67| 14] 59 
AYE .ccccecesees) 5,385) 11,354] 4,755] 21,494] 5.151 | 240 | 133 | See | 142 
Banff ........+-] 3,815) 2,195| 2,602) 8,612] 1.273] 148 | 90/| 340] 74 
Berwick ......] 3,124 2,013] 1,730) 6,867 2981 43| 67 |- 48 | 103 
Bute ..0. oseee-) 1,214 530 874| 2,618 237 | 90| 82 | 377 |- 72 
Caithness «> 3,270 838 606| 4,714] 1.230 |] 261 |- 67 |1611 | 162 
Clackmanan .... 280 893} 1,608) 2,781 100 |] 36 | 155 | 588 |-354 
Dumbarton ....] 1,123) 2,689) 1,122 4,934 407 | 82| 40} 93] 400 
Dumfries ......] 3,862] 4,435] 4,667] 12,969] 1,489] 115 | 124 |} 21 | 160 
Edinburgh ......] 3,594) 13,254] 16,195) 33,043] 7.426 | 225 | 344 | 410] 44 
Elgin ...... +++) 2,635) 1,886) 2,335) 6,854 473} "0| 15 | 235 |= 6 
a DO 5,073) 15,564] 5,715] 26,352] - 603 3. 23] 36 |-117 ] 180 
Forfar........+-| 4,980) 13,616] 6,154) 24,750] 1,968] 80 8 | 127] 16 
Haddington ....] 3,130, 2,355) 1,922) 7,407 527] 71 |- 39] 251] 29 
Inverness ......1 9,594 3,294) 3,126] 16,014] 2,310] 144] 65 }-257 | 811 
Kincardine......] 3,071) 2,059) 1,219) 6,349 336] 531] 15 | 117 | 115 
Kinross ....... 428 640 612} 1,680 147] 88 + 42/148] 455 
Kircudbright ....] 2,662) 1,885) 2,833) 7,380 532] 72 |-144 | 187 |- 73 
Lan edbinec 5,387| 27,67@| 9,451] 42,510] 8.977] 211] 94) 76 | 750 
Linlithgow......] 1,132) 1,506) 1,766 4,404 56111294] 81/206] 89 
Belem ..ccce cece 870) 341 810} 2,021 111} 55 + 8f | 258 |-100 
Orkn. & Shetland} 6,583) 1,218] 1,237) 9,038] 1,445 | 160 3 | 251 | 904 
Peebles ........ 875 610 476| 1,961 1 -~ 44] 67]- 4 
Perth ........+-] 8,528) 11,721] 9,749) 29,998 9721 32\- 88/| 68{ 95 
Renfrew tt? 1,847| 15,959] 1,992 19,798] 4.179 | 211 | 475 | 10 /1741 
Ross & Cromarty.| 7,490) 2,499) 3,585) 13,574 932 | 38 61 | 343 |-100 
Roxburgh ......] 3,763) 2,487) 2,124) 8,374 265} 3¢ |- 40/135]. 37 
BeMdrk 2.20 coc 500} 363 $95} 1,258 114] 90 |-160 | 127 | 372 
iStirling ........) 2,495) 5,919) 4,189) 12,526] 1.207] 93| 72/123) 72 
Sutherland......j 3,726 421 697; 4,844] - 221- 4 98 | 525 | 177 
Wigtoun........J 3,375) 1,503 985| 5,863 911} 155 | 44] 389] 177 
SCOTLAND |125,800|169,417 |106,852/402,068] 45,892 | 114] 39] 123! 189 

Do. in 1821 }130,700/190,264 125,997 |447,950 
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STATEMENT (No. IV.) Shewing the Annual No. of MARRIAGES, BAPTisMs, & Bi 
RIALS* in each County of ENGLAND, on an Average of the Ten Years 1811 — 1999 
compared with the No. of eachin the latter Year, deduced from the Parisw Recistep 
Returns, made to. Parliament in 1821. %~- The Counties arranged in order of Total 
Population, the first Column of Figures denoting the Numerical Ratio thereof by 
which the disproportion of Marriages, Baptisms, or Burials, in the several Counties 
to each other may be readily perceived. 






































ae $8 MARRIAGES. | BAPTISMS. BURIALS. 
oO ss > 

ENGLAND, & ay Annual Ananat Annual 

in Orderot &, acreage! §6In ryt In Average In 
Total Population. =" | Y't4 | ag20. | tke. | 1820. | IS | tae0. 

Middlesex ...... 1144 10,947 | 11,482 | 26,976 | 28,905] 91,666! 22,699 
Lancaster esses 1053 8,531 | 9,517 | 27,455 | 29,348] 17,889) 18,298 
York, West Riding 801 6,206 | 6,516 | 21,506 | 22,463] 12,298] 42,822 
Devon 000g. ecice, 40 3,526 | 3,441] 13,076 | 13,455 7,213 7,547 
Kent ........ ooes 426 3,350 | 3,532 | 13,806 | 13,757 8,517 8,216 
Surrey ..... mie aoe ae 2,945 | 3,109] 9,859] 10,596] 7,432] 7,990 
Somerset ........ 355 2,435 | 2,695 9,580 | 10,502 5,861 6,616 
Norfolk .... ..... . 344 2,575 | 2,736] 10,226 | 11,224 5,664] 5,949 
Stafford ...... 000, 00e 2,709 | 2,804] 10,568 | 11,210 6,226 6,277 
Gloucester ........ 336 2,088 | 3,192] 9,067] 9,743] 5,139] 5,751 
Sa 1,972 | 2,006 7,979 8,157 4,807 5,043 
Southampton ...... 282 2,456 | 2,116 8,817 8,752 4,912] 4,704 
DEL + ness eee 283 2,039 | 2,201] 8,762] 9,318] 4.637] 4,902 
Warwick ........ 274 2,278 | 2,378] 7,435| 7,539] 5,975! 5,279 
Suffolk .......... 270 1,988 | 2,041] 7,633 | 8,109] 4,053] 4,164 
RUOMUEE, 10 b.0.0, ccies 270 2,030 | 2,360 7,501 8,132 4,962 5,357 
Cornwall ........ 257 1,736 | 1,866 7,461 8,256 3,698 5,915 
ee 1,578 | 1,637 6,871 7,469 3,280 3,481 
Wilts ...... ...... 292 1,565 | 1,712] 5,884) 6,378] 3399] 3,621 
MN 0 cso pctene SES 1,425 | 1,532] 5,880] 6,081] 3585] 3,519 
PN conc cab « 208 1,479 | 1,516] 5,822] 6,317] 3774] 3,740 
Salop «+--+ feet 1,361 | 1,688] 5,854 | 5,924] 3,592] 3,598 
Northumberland... 199 1,300 | 1,410 4,587 4,991 3,038 2,981 
York, East Riding 191 1,331 | 1,554 5,360 5,599 3,364 3,287 
Nottingham eae 187 1,429} 1,523} 5,552] 5,758] 3,240] 3,946 

orcester ....... . 184 1,318 | 1,465 5,384 5,791 3,354 3,503 
York, North Riding 184 1,242 | 1,266] 5,154| 5,394] 2,943] 2,984 
Leicester ........ 175 1,337 | 1,430 4,701 4,705 2,872 2,863 
Northampton .... 163 1,235 | 1,302] 4,234) 4,583] 2,78¢! 2,877 
Cumberland ......156 1,030 1,019 4,508 4,687 2,716 2,911 
eee 144 955 1,084 3,906 4,304 2,187 2,505 
SNE s% <<. ccvanctee 913 955 3,963 4,312 2,299 2,391 
Buckingham .... 134 950 | 1,029 3,752 4,015 2,338 2,481 
ar onic bay | oa a 930 1,002 3,884 4,031 2,306 2,427 
Hertford ........ 130 738 755] 3,575) 3,787] 2,118} 2,991 
Cambridge.... .... 122 989 | 1,134] 3,749] 4,141] 2,117] 2,119 
Hereford ...... 103 620 685 2,790 2,832 1,675 1,741 
Bedford ...... «++. 84 653 684 2,287 2,403 1,335 1,426 
— sage gs. 72 458 a 1,341 nee 938 938 

estmoreland....,. 51 338 1,489 1, 906 1,069 
Huntingdon........ 49 377 | 380] 1,363] 1,459] 790] *, 786 
Rutland ...,.. .... 18 129 140 512 512 299 295 

ENGLAND 11,260 86,350 | 91,729 | 310,026 | 328,250 | 191,097 | 198,634 

WALES 717 4,692 5,104] 15,480] 15,430 9,902 9,715 
Soy ps & WALES 91,042 | 96,833 | 325,506 | 343,660 | 200,999 | 208,349 
0. 1801 — 1810. 83,209 287,890 195,019 

METROPOLIS. 1811 — 20 12,060 | 12,757 | 28,490] $0,422] 23,310| 24,367 
Guernsey, Jersey, Man. 2,644 2,656 1,438 4550 
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STATEMENT of the No. of Manriaces, Baptisms & Buxrazs in all ENGLAND 
& WALES, in each of the first Twenty Years of the present Century : distinguishing 
in the Baptisms & Burials, the proportion of Males & Females, according to the re- 
turns made to Parliament from the Registers of 10,453 Parish Churches, 889 Chapels 
and 103 Koman Catholic, Quaker and other Societies. 



























































BAPTISMS. BURIALS. 
MAR- 

YEARS. | RIAGES; Males. | Female | Total. Males. | Female | Total. 
> 1801 | 67,228 | 190,521 | 116,508 | 237,029 | | 101,352 | 103,082 | 204,434 
2| 90,396 | 139,889 | 133,948 | 273,837 99,504 | 100,385 | 199,889 
é 3| 94,379 | 150,220 | 143,888 | 294,108 102,459 | 101,269 | 203,728 
5) 4| 85,738 | 150,583 | 144,009 | 294,592 91,538 | 89,550 | 181,177 
= 5| 79,586 | 149,333 | 142,868 | 292,201 91,086 | 90,154 | 181,240 
“ 6} 80,755 | 147,376 | 144,355 | 291,999 92,289 | 91,163 | 183,452 
id 7] 83,923 | 153,787 | 146,507 | 300,284 97,996 | 97,855 | 195,851 
4 8] 82,248 | 151,565 | 144,509 | 296,074 | | 102,614] 98,149 | 200,763 
= I 9| 83,369 | 152,812 | 147,177 | 299,989 97,894 | 93,577 | 191,471 
4 f 1810] 84,470 | 152,591 | 146,262 | 298,853 104,907 | 103,277 | 208,184 
< 11] 86,389 | 155,671 | 149,186 | 304,857 94,971 | 93,572 | 188,543 
io) 12] 82,066 | 153,949 | 148,005 | 301,954 95,957 | 94,445 | 190,402 
Z 13} 83,860 | 160,685 | 153,747 | $14,432 95,726 | 92.751 | 186,477 
eal 14] 92,804 | 163,982 | 155,594 | 318,806 | | 103,525 | 102,878 | 206,403 
a 15} 99,944 | 176,233 | 168,698 | 344,931 99,442 | 97,966 | 197,408 
z 16| 91,946 | 168,801 | 161,398 | 530199] | 103,954 | 102,005 | 205,959 
17 | 88,234 | 169,337 | 162,246 | 331,583 | | 101,040 | 98,229 | 199,629 
18} 92,779 | 169,181 | 162,203 | 331,584 | 107,724 | 105,900 | 213,624 
19] 95,571 | 171,107 | 162,154 | 333,261 106,749 | 106,815 | 213,564 
J 1820} 96,833 | 176,311 | 167,346 | 343,660 | | 104,329 | 104,090 | 208,349 
) 1811 7,299 13,861] 12,942] 26,303 7,691 7,815} 15,506 
3 12 6,611 12,414} 12,199] 24,613 8,023} 7,962] 15,995 
= 13 7,168 12,654 | 12,184] 24,838 8,187 | 8,592] 16,779 
=} 14 9,104 13,998 | 13,409] 27,407 9,074 9,054} 138,128 
na 15 9,800 | 15,273] 14,487] 29,760 8,703} 8,773.| 17,476 
< Pr 46 9,094 | 14,642] 13,808 | 28,456 9,525} 9,592] 19,177 
> 17 8,013 14,082 | 13,573 | 27,655 9,134} 9,053} 18,187 
a 18 9,110 14,008 | 13,563} 27,571 10,471 | 10,574 | 21,045 
rd 19 9,602 | 15,070| 13,535 | 28,605 9,199} 9,136} 18,335 
J 1820 9,517 14,976 | 14,372] 29,248 9,066 | 9,213]. 18,979 
1811] 11,549 | 18,082] 13,192] 26,974 10,604 | 10,119] 20,796 
: 12] 10,973 13,167 | 15,177] 26,344 11,548 | 10,890] 22,438 
| 13} 10,705 | 13,619] 13,273] 26,892 11,014 | 10,485] 21,499 
= 14] 12,368 13,645 | 13,083] 26,728 13,196 | 12,987] 25,483 
4 15| 12,695 | 14,805] 14,712] 29,517 11,982 | 11,354 |° 23,337 
= 16| 12,212 14,161 | 14,299] 28,460 12,221 | 11,725] 23,946 
3S 17| 11,976 | 15,195] 14,751 | 29,876 11,789 | 11,171] 22,960 
5 18} 12,4299 | 15,168] 14,992] 30,090 12,250] 11,884] 24,134 
= 19} 12,941 15,137 | 15,157 | 30,294 12,359 | 12,064] 24,493 
1820 | 12,757 15,434| 14,988] 30,492| | 12,369] 11998] 24,367 


*,* In drawing any conclusion on the comparitive extent of Mortality in the Metro- 
polis and Lancashire, with any of the other Counties, or with England & Wales in 
the aggregate it will be proper to consider, that there is a considerable emigration 
from all parts of the Country into the Metropolis, and from all the adjoining Counties 
into Lancashire, which not only tends to cause an appearance of an excess of Morta- 
lity in those two districts, but to diminish it in other Counties in proportion to the 
extent of emig:ation from them; the same cause also operates in giving an apparent 
disproportionate excess of Marriages in the Metropolis and Lancashire. The Annual 
proportion of Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials, in each County, on an average of 


The No. in proportion to the 
Total Population of England & Wales being as follows. Viz. 


te 10 Years 181i - 20, is stated in a followmng page. 


Marriages 7.5 
Baptisms 28.3 
Burials = 17.3 


in every 1000. Extremes, Hertford 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Sota °} average Number of Unentered Marriages 191, 


Monmouth 21.3 Kent 
Sussex 14. 


Baptisms 





5.6 Middlesex 9.43 


$1.2 


Middlesex 21.3 





2,066, Burials 9.505 








STATEMENT (No. V.) 8 
Famittes in each of the Counties of GREAT BRITAIN, according to the return 
made to Parliament in 1811 & 1821: and also the No. of Children both Male & Fe. 
male under 10 Years of Age, in every 10,000 of each Sex in each County in 18¢1. 

*,* The Counties most remarkable for Exaberance are noted by +, and those most 
remarkable for Paucity by —, and the ¢>~ denotes a marked disproportion in the No, 
of Children to the No. of Persons in a Family. 


tne variation in the No. of Persons in every 100 








COUNTIES 
of 
ENGLAND. 


Bedford ....+.0 
Berks ....cee0e 
Buckingham .... 
Cambridge ...... 
Chester ...... + 
Cornwall........ 
Cumberland .... 
Derby .....- 
Devon .....2e20¢ 
Dorset 
Durham .. — &> 
Essex coscesccce 
Gloucester....— 
Heretord .... — 
Hertford......++ 
Huntingdon 
Meemt 2. ccccccce 
Lancaster .... + 
Leicester Oe ead 
Lincoln ......+. 
Middlesex ....— 
Monmouth .. > 
Norfolk ...... — 
Northampton 
Northumberland - 
Nottingham .... 
8) eevee a> 
Rutland......— 
Salop ......&> 
Somerset........ 
Southampton ¢>~- 
Stafford ........ 
Suffolk ........ 
Surrey...s0. — 
Sussex ....6. + 
Warwick .... — 
Westmoreland .. 
ET he gikes-6.0ie 
Worcester ...... 
York, E. Riding — 
—— North Do. — 
—— West Do. 
ENGLAND. 
Wars > 
ScoTLAND. 

Great BritTAIN. 


2aQ 
2S + Jersey .. 


Guernsey 





No. of 

Persons in 
every 100 
FamMicigs 


No. of Children 
im 1821 under 10 
Years of Age in 
every 10,000 
of each Sex. 





i8il ; lez 


|—_—_—| 


Maef Pemat 





470 
472 
467 
481 
510 
490 
471 
495 
483 
465 
452 
487 


482 
476 
464 
475 
520 
500 
491 
500 
484 
477 
452 
485 
465 
471 
496 
470 
500 
517 
478 
482 
437 
510 
462 
463 
461 
484 
475 
470 
500 
480 
490 
500 
490 
450 
548 
455 
493 
487 
473 
470 
473 
495 
480 
488 
467 
480 


472 


528 
466 


463 
470 
462 
461 
489 
470 
472 
449 
470 


484 
492 
502 





a 4 Man .... 
MgrTrRopouis — 





427 


2,932 
2,825 
2,839 
2,881 
3,035 
2,942 
2,876 
2,929 
2,925 


2,712 


2,471 
2,615 


2,232 
2,253 
2,590 








3} 2,111 


SCOTLAND 


No. of 
Persons in 
every 100 
FaMicis. 


No. of Children 
in 1821 under 19 
Years of Age in 
every 10,000 
of each Sex. 





Anglesea ...... 
a coco SP 
Cermarthen.... 
Cernarvon...... 
Denbigh........ 
WU nc dcdnsode 
Glamorgan...... 
mes ee 
Montgomery t>- 
Pembroke ...... 
Radnor ........ 
WALESt> 
ng ape 
BEE osccoccces 
Berwick ........ 
BEE 26 bcbccccs 
Caithness + 57> 
Clackmanan—> 
Dumbarton....+ 
Dumfries........ 
Edinburgh. ..... 
shah 
Fife ....&P &> 
Forfar........— 
Haddington— p> 
Inverness ...... 
Kincardine. ...— 
Kinross ......— 
Kirendbright .... 
PE occcee6b 
Linlithgow ...... 
i ER 
Ork. & Shet.+-%>- 
Peebles...... + 
3 eee 
Renfrew.....+ + 
Ross & Cromarty. 
Roxburgh ...... 
Selkirk 
| a 
Sutherland,...... 
Wigtoun........ 
ScoTLAND. 


ar 
482 
475 
445 
480 
485 








18il : 1821 


Pemar 

2,715 
2,559 
2,694 
2,702) 
2,597 
2,720 
2,827 
2,694 
2,429) 
2,584 
2,65 
2,661 
2,663 
2,263 
2,847 
2,648 


Mae 


3,074 

2,619 

3,029 

3,077 

2,976 

2,878 

2,925 

2,783 

2,811 

2,797 

3,094 
2,839 
2,921 

2,650 
3,042 

2,995 
2,693 
2,835 
2,754 
2,652 
3,131 
2,801 

2,979 
2,869 
2,712 
2,833 
2,641 
2,962 
2,997 
2,629 
2,550 
3,029 
2,951 
2,963 
2,638 
2,623 
2,857, 
2,523 
3,029 
2,895 
2,934 
3,095 
2,880 
495. #,°08 - 9,357 
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483 


491 
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2,606 
2,197 
2,330 
2,618 
2,558 
2,665 
2,091 
2,136 
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2,800 
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2,596 
2,803 
2,645 
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SYNOPSIS of the Ages of the Popuarion of GREAT BRITAIN, according tc the 


rn made to Parliament in 1821, in thirteen gradations of age ; —_ ug the 
Sales from the Females ; and Encianp, WALES, SCOTLAND & the MeTropo is 
separately. The results being deduced from the No. of 10,000. as a common calculator. 





= a 
Great-Britain. ExoLaxp Waxes ScorLanp Metrurotis 








Ages ; Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 








PAUPER FAMILIES. 1802-3 [1812-13 (1813-14 , 1814-15 { 1821-2 

| Relieved per- 2 In Workhouse 83.468] 97.223 94,085| 88,115 Weeaps 

manently. § Not in Workhouse 336,200] 454,441 | 430,140) 406,887 | § 7 32° 

Relieved Occasionally. .......+ 305,600] 440,249] 429,770] 400,971 } 8 528 
s See es. 
Total No. of Famities Relieved 7 25,568] 971,913 | 953,915) 895,773 25335% 
X - rihesiabeted 

Total No. of Famities in England . bd 

and Wales at the different periods : 1,850,000 2,142,148 2,493,425 

Proportion out of 100 receiving relief | 40 45 44 A2 | FSEts 

Annual rate of relief to each Family 2 “EEis 
relieved, dividing the total sum ex- ‘%£5 12 6].£6 16 10] £6 12 0) #6 10] S<-“2: 
pended, by the total No. relieved 5 Sets: 
Scale of subsistence in [bs. of Bread, 2 AEE St 
according to the Average price of -167 .109 .123 165 | 322552 
Wheat in each Year. ........ sores 
Total Sum expended in each Year —_-f'4,077,891 ] 6,656,105] 6,294,584) 5,418,045] 6,358,703 
Equivalent in Quarters of Wheat 1,209,756] 1,061,438] 1,157,625 | 1,484,615] 2,250,868 


Under 5 1538. | 1444. § 1514. ] 1382. 1494. | 1294. § 1397. | 1216. 
5 to 10] 1343] 1268. 1407. | 1281. | 1357. | 1177. | 1095. 995. 
10 to 15 § 1169. | 1056. § 1210. | 1093. ] 1247. | 1057. 936. 834, 
15 to 20 988. 995. | 1009. | 1003. | 1052. | 1048. 865. 959. 
20 to 30] 1470.| 1684. § 1433. | 1560. ] 1490. | 1769. | 1718. | 2062. 
30 to 409 1155. | 1210. f 1109. | 1163. | 1995. | 1204, § 1548. | 1567. 
40 to 50 941, | 932.6 | 871.4] 911.6 | 895.4 | 937.9} 1204. | 1092. 
50 to 60] 665.6 | 653.3] 6416.3 | 672.6 } 649.9 | 711.6 ] 730.7 | 690.9 
60 to 70] 447.6] 458. 474.8 | 535.5 J] 458.1 | 502.2 | 353.6 | 388.8 
70 to 809% 221.9) 228.2 | 243.6 | 281.4 § 216.3 | 225.5 | 128.5 | 156.4 
80 to 908 56.23 | 64.85 | 74.09 | 104.8 7 58.29 | 65.18 | 22.47 | 34.64 
90 to 100 4.15 5.75 7.54 | 10.95 6.71 7.42 1-69 3.93 
Above 100 18 22 09 0 43 60 21 32 





























Numer. Radix. }10,000, |10,000. [10,000. [10,000, 110,000, |10,000, ]10,000, |10,000, 











PAUPERISM & PAUPER TAXATION. 


Comparative view of the Extent of PAUPERISM and Pressure of PAUPER TAXA- 
TION, at different periods ; shewing the alarming increase of degradation and privation, 
on the part of the labouring, and increase of pressure on all the industrious and productive 
Classes : —inevitable consequences of petty expediency and a speculative system of Policy. 












































Total No. of persons in Friendly Societ 704,350] 824,319! 858,798' $95,439 








*,* As great efforts have lately been made to induce the people of England to believe 
that their interests were in a career of unexampled prosperity; without here questioning 
such pretension, the preceding Statement is simply submitted to their serious reflection 
the. most important feature of which is the great proportion of the population receiving 
relief: In the return made to Parliament in 1818, page 630*, the proportion receiving relief 
on an average of the three Years 1812 — 15 is stated as having been 9} out of every 100 
of the total Population, but after distinctly stating in the head of every Columm of the 
Statistical part of the return, that the No. of Persons relieved, did not include the Chil- 
dren of such persons, the proportianal of 9} is deduced by dividing the Total Population 
by the No. said to have been relieved. : A 
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STATEMENT Exhibitng, in thirteen gradations of Ages, the Number of Persons in each 
of the four Provinces of IRELAND, according to the returns made to PARLUAMEyT 
in 1824, and also the Number in each gradation of Age in all Ireland compared with the 
Number in each gradation, in all GREAT Britain, according to the returns of 1821, 














PROVINCES of All Great 
AGES Ulster. | Leinster, , Munster. ,Connaught{ Ireland: | Britain. 

Under 5 | 295,366 | 264,491] 301,809 | 178,999 | 1,040,665 | 1,837,935 
5 to 10 263,127 228,084 272,202 157,344 920,757 1,623,196 
10 to 15 248,956 208,581 235,256 135,113 827,906 1,397,409 
15 to 20 250,084 200,811 238,752 138,646 828,293 1,248,780 
20 to 30 343,009 326,998 | 335,678 189,793 | 1,195,478 1,977,475 
30 to 40 215,374 206,383 231,591 127,498 780,756 1,468,656 
40 to 50 159,165 142,846 142,450 79,885 524,347 1,162,992 
50 to 60 | 123,027 | 106,855 | 112,755] 65,818] 408,455 827,896 
60 to 70 65,835 48,788 45,535 25,324 185,482 574,870 
70 to 80 24,659 16,598 15,215 8,528 65,000 282,955 
80 to 9% 5,733 3,627 2,742 1,677 13,779 78,013 
90 to 100 669 534 452 308 1,963 6,919 
Above 100 94 62 89 104 349 291 
Unascertained 3,395 2,834 1,176 1,192 8,397 | 1,904,254 
TOTALS 1,998,494 !1,757,492 11,935,612 |1,110,229 } 6,801,827 | 14,391,631 

















STATEMENT shewing the proportion in each of the above stated gradations of Ages 
in every 10,000. of the Population, in each of the four Provinces of Ireland, and also the 
proportion in each gradation, in every 10,000 ef the Population of all IRELAND, com. 
pared with the proportion in every 10,000 of the Number in Great Britasn, and also 
in LANcAsHIRE, as the County exhibiting the closest analogy to Ireland. 

> The Provinces of Ireland are arranged in order of their aggregate misery. 





PROVINCES of 





All Great Lan- 





























SOR Ins A 














Con- 
AGES Ulster. | Leinster|Munster§ naught. | Ireland. | Britain.| cashire. 
Under 5 1480. 1507. 1560. 1614. 1532. 1472. 1647. 
5 to 10 13519. 1300. 1497, 1419. 1355. 1300, 1585. 
10 to 15 1248. 1189. 1216. 1218. 1218. 1119. 1209, 
15 to 20 1253. 1144. 1234. 1250. 1219. 1000. 1046. 
20 to 30 1719. 1863. 1735. 1711. 1760. 1583. 1558. 
30 to 40 | 1080. 1176. 1197. 1159. 1150. 1176. 1180, 
40 to 50 | 798. 814. 736.3 720. 771. 931, 878, 
50 to 60 616. 609. 583. 593. 600. 663. 545. 
60 to 70 | 330. 278. 235. 228. 273. 460. 348. 
70 to 80 | 123. 94.5 78.7 77. 96. 226.7 160.5 
80 to 90 | 29. 20.6 14. 9.6 | 23. 62.4 40. 
90 to 100 | 3. 3.4 2.3 2.8 | 3. 5.5 3.4 
Above 100 | & 3 ob 9} 5 3 1 
Numerical Radix. | 10,000. | 10,000. | 10,000. | 10,000. | 10 000. ! 10,000. | 10,000. 
PROVINCES of 
SUMMARY Uister. Leinster. | Munster. (Connaught.; TOTAL 
Number of FAMILIES 390,709 352,320 357 ,366 211,637 .| 1,312,032 
Namber § Inhabited 359,801 278,398 306,996 197,408 | 1,142,602 
of Un - Inhabited 9,801 9,080 10,972 5,393 35,251 
HOUSES? Building 239 479 398 234 1,350 
Proportion § Males 988,061 859,798 960,119 553,948 | 3,341,926 
of each Sex? Females 1,030,433 897 ,693 975,492 556,281 | 3,559,901 
= Agriculture 328,793 | 252,608 | 320,069 | 236,605 | 1,138,069 
z Trade Manufactures &c.| 584,127 | 215,835 145,917 | 224,165 | 1,170,044 
=") All other Occupation 143,818 | 173,215 ] 150,079 | 61,519 | '528,702 
Ss TOTAL OCCUPIED | 1,056,738 641,658 616,054 522,361 | 2,836,815 
Number Males 69,490 75,516 89,225 31,380 265,606 
of each Sex Females | 35,244 38,788 40,070 15,105 129,207 
under Y TOTAL | 104,734 | 114,298 | 121,295 46,486 | 394,813 
EDUCATION( Sunday S.' 125,272 20,790 5,663 5,459 157, {8-4 
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STATEMENT of the Official Value of Mencnanpize Imported into all the Ports of 
the UNITED. KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND, from ail parts of 
the WORLD, in each of the six Years, 1817—1822, distinguishing the several 
Countries from whence Imported, and the proportion from each respeciive Country. 





COUNTRIES | 
from whence | 
IMPORTED. t : 
West InDIES ....| 8,326,927 | 8,608,790 | 8,188,540 | 8,354,512} 8,367,477 | 8,019,764 
East Do. & CHINA) 7,687,278 | 7,337,690 | 7,537,563 | 7,562,648 6,233,570 } 5,106,400 
Whale Fishery. 332,734 444,520 398,405 551,703 537 443 362,464 
Total W. & E. Ind.' = 
China & Fishery. |16,346,939 |16,391,0U0 |16,124,508 |16,468,863 |15,138,490 /13,488,628 


GERMANY .....- | 687,997] 1,265,919 576,067 641,527 617,218| 728,068 
ITALY cocccees | 751,162] 1,306,457] 972,647] 839,799] 981,590) 1,176,246 
RUSSIA ..+e+-0+) 2,241,365] 2,904,326} 2,589,922 | 2,542,533] 1,963,079 |. 2,619,576 
HOLLAND .....+; 740,044] 1,206,278] 635,279] 593,361, 805,850| 889,206 
PorTUGAL& Ma.) 632,482] 768,180] 509,572] 465,273] 480,609) 546,173 
GIBRALTAR .... 51,442 61,210 14,572 29,145 83,830 56,704 
Spain & CANARI.| 1,034,071] 1,333,930] 875,392] 971,512) 974,172] 934,938 


1817. 1618. } 1819. 1820. | 1821. 1822. 











FLANDERS ...... 122,498] 571,903] 203,856 99,199} 145,339} 260,125 
PRUSSIA «20+ +0e 821,565} 1,426,412} 624,195) 729,683) 357,357) . 549,573 
FRANCE ..++--ee 527,866} 1,162,494) 642,012] 775,132) 865,617] 878,273 
TURKEY ....ee0% 188,904} 381,796] 266,548] 426,685)  375,630| 396,382 
DENMARK ....+- 158,679] 376,364) 170,786] 141,230 42,112 43710 
SWEDEN .......- 151,691 214,479} 164,800] 117,705] 109,680 137,470 
NORWAY ....++} 78,911] 119,927] 101,900 47,037 58,260 83,188 
MALTA cscccces 19,916 61,420 83,270 21,265 17,397 18,509 
lontan Isles. .... 58,212 89,196 49,618 95,318 86,194 86,422 





ToTAL Europe t3| 8,265,694 |13,250,220| 8,480,367 | 8,536,405] 7,963,936] 9,398,257 
U.S. of AMERICA| 3,315,197 | 3,663,484] 2,840,372 | $3,860,878] 3,831,057 | 4,161,542 
SRR ncnns ps 817,222 | 1,080,543] 952,202] 1,294,025] 1,181,858} 1,047,526 
For. West Indies} 758,043] 850,042] 774,117| 798,620} 956,554| 566,414 
South AMERICA 126,316] 400,568] 290,645 233,710] 332,364) 493,705 


Bri. N. AMERICA 694,010 787 ,996 889,783 | 949,655 948,072 918,357 








New HoLtianp 50 5,112 6,900 5,030 22,640 16,592 
Cape of G. Hope | 167,582] 126,295 81,094 81,590 86,167 | 114,685 
Coast of AFRICA 180,273} 158,865] 179,548 95,994 221,757) 166,080 
British Istes*® ..| 148,680] 159,579] 151,680] 144,178] 151,837] 154,010 
Prize Goons, &c. 14,288 11,557 1,584 2,068 2,978 4,966 





Total AMERICA, 

AFRICA, &c.| 6,221,664} 7,243,970] 6,131,934 | 7,465,677| 7,735,293) 7,643,779 
Grand TOTAL. |30,834,330 |36,885,182 [50,776,810 [32,470,945 | 30,837,712 [30,530,673 
Propo. into Ireland| _ 917,979 | 1,065,384] 1,121,920 | 953,054} 1,113,540 } 1,128,856 


*,* The above, and four follewing Statements, have been compiled from a return made to 
Parliament in the Session «f 1824, (Paper No. 274.) and the results which they exhibit 
are so extraordinary, as to excite in the mind of most persons an utter disregard, by their 
apparent incredibility. It wi'l be seen by the fifth following Statement, that in the six 
Years 1817—1822, the Official Value of the EXPORTS to EUROPE are represent- 
ed as exceeding the Official Value of the IMPORTS from thence, by the enormous and 
incredible Amount of £ 110,654,070'!!. Is the fact really so, and if so, how has the ex- 
cess of Export been equalized? It is not the mere display of Figures and Amounts, although 
sufficiently interesting in themselves, that is the object of these Illustrations ; but by analysis 
and demonstration, to ascertain and to exhibit the nature and tendency of the Commercial 
relations of GREAT BRITAIN with the several Nations of the World, in an intelligible 
and conclusive point of view. It seems desirable, therefore, in the first place, to shew what is 
meant by the term Official Value, which implies a fixed Value assigned as far back as 
1694, to each article Imported and Exported, and may therefore be considered as denoting 
QUANTITY, rather than Value, and may or may not have a relation to the CURRENT 
VALUE of the present time. In addition to the Imports specified in the American Division 
of the above Statement a considerable quantity of Produce is shipped direct from thence to the 
Continent of EUROPE on British Account, by which it may be supposed that the external 
Commercial relations of GREAT BRITAIN are somewhat less ruinous than represented 
in the following Statements; as regards the transactions with South America the Brazils & 
Foreign West Indies, it may be so, but, it is important Yo know that whatever additional ad- 
wantages may accrue by indirect means to a purt, makes the ageregate result worse, rather 
than better; the advantage of the one part being only an abstraction from some other part. 
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STATEMENT of the Oficial Value of the PRODUCE §& MANUFACTURES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM of Great Britain & Iretann, EMPORTED from thence 
to — of the ate each of the Six Years, 1817 — 1822, distinguishing the 
seve Sountries to which Exported, and the proportion to each respective Country. 
COUNTRIES : 22 tu 

to which 1817. | 1818. 1819, 1820. 1821. 1829. 
EXPORTED. ) — 
Bri. West Indies | 6,632,708 | 5;717,216 4,395,214 | 4,241,312 | 4,941,034 | 4,126,974 
East Do. § China} 2,462,948 | 2,684,410 | 1,999,481 | 2,976,457 | 3,655,005 | 3,569,326 

Whale Fishery 7 1,050 486 











Total Ist. Class | 9,095,743 | 8,401,626 | 6,394,695 | 7.220,819 | 8,596,525 | 7,696,300 


Gcrmany eveees | 5,443,889} 5,830,948 | 5,582,158 | 6,908,477 | 6,316.998 | 6,497,435 
ees 2,499,346 | 3,395,475 | 3,204,165 | 3,157,972 | 2,886,197 } 4,575,420 
BE G600 3504 2,259,668 | 2,309,473 | 1,630,393 | 2,519.907 } 1,524,747 823,987 
Holland ...... 1,186,996 | 1,055,478 | 1,158,129 | 1,210,454 | 1,068,316 | 1,216,496 
Portugal Az. & M.} 1,657,184} 1,370,655 | 1,523,907 | 1,808,879 | 2,595,385 | 2,650,851 
Gibraltar ...... 997,282 671,282 921,008 | 1,534,094 | 1,581,709 | 2,437,258 
Spain & Canaries 521,136 408,481 427 ,929 513,688 318,400 417,183 
Flanders ...... 622,935 698,519 693,335 692,532 863,549 | 1,000,108 
Prussia ...... 531,583 | 547,718] 443,054] 708,281 362,586 | 366,283 
ae 596,753 318,864 248,078 334,067 382,404 346,271 
MEE scccce 503,536} 882,136} 652,459] 787,850] 497,343] 904,599 
Denmark ......| 265,508] 188,270} 184,993]; 171,869] 164,967| 182,916 


Sweden ........ 36,744 41,504 41,591 30,653 32,287 35,471 
Norway ........ 43,063 83,836 65,761 66,253 65,381 54,098 
SUT oss vece 730,413 557,133 444,056 440,429 294,291 394,966 
Konian Isles...... 2,134 11,145 5,974 14,041 | 6,806 9,187 





T al 2nd. Class. |17,898,172 |18,370,953 |17,226,912 |20,899,447 |18,961,367 f1.212,300 
DU. S. of America | 6,640,394] 8,578,990 | 4,375,409 | 4,020,043 | 6,619,678 | 7,312,107 


See - | 2,268,896 | 3,159,897 | 1,864,309 | 2,233,133 | 2,115,503 | 1,919,496 
For. West Indies | 1,811,754} 1,473,794] 1,096,629 | 1,191,906 | 1,517,328 | 1,282,959 
South America 708,001} 758,161/ 408,746] 885,985 | 1,118,105 | 1,948,907 
Bri. N. America | 1,111,832 | 1,382,661 | 1,611,907 | 1,283,975 } 1,076,857 | 1,314,397 
New Holland 14,129 9,618 40,914 85,129} 100,878} 181,426 
Cape of G. Hope 218,854} 175,339; 159,037} 224,764] 261,400| 176,711 
Coast of Africa 187,342] 150,644] 131,561] 130,995] 206,071) 262,341 


Guern. Jers. Man 206,378 | 225,711 224,053 | 215,004 258,998 | 259,389 





Total Srd. Class {13,117,688 [13,914,814 | 9,912,567 [10,270,936 |13,274,817 14,627,734 
Torat B.& 1.P } 40,112,427 [49,687,392 [83,534,176 {38,391,202 40,832,711 44,237,593 


& Manufactures 

Colonial 1 Class} 702,442| 778,082} 674,397) 614,779) 1,032,842| 563,703 
§ Foreign ': Do. | 8,826,482 | 9,075,744] 8,377,768 | 8,923,563 | 8,497,471 | 7,578,610 
Produce $3 Do. | 763,800] 1,006,033] 853,042 | 1,019,570] 1,099,377 | 1,085,276 


Grand Total of . 
EXPORTS. {50,404,111 53,547,250 43,439,360 |48,947,115 '51,462,400 [53,464,122 


*,* As regards the Real Value of the products IMPORTED, (Vide preceding note) 
on referring to the Statement of the Value assigned to each article Imported, in each of 
the Ten Years 1814— 1823, it will be seen, that ilk, Cotton-W ool, Sheep & Lambs 
Wool, Flax, Hemp, Tallow, Timber Deals, &c. Win s, Hides & Skins, and the unenume- 
rated articles, constitute the bulk of the uggregate amount assigned to the articles Impor- 
ted from all parts except from British Possessions in the West and East Indies, China, 
and the Fisheries ; the Imports from which, as will be shewn hereafter, do nut in the slight- 
est degree tend to equalize the excess of Exports to any of the other parts of the World. 

As a guide to the actual Real Value of the articles specified above, the actual Quantities 
of each in, tale, weight, and measure, will be found ified in following Statements, and 
in succeeding Statements there will be founda specification of the Amount of Customs Duty 
levied on each article Imported, with the rate at which each article is charged with duty, 
whereby the actual Quantities, and thereby the actual Real Values, be ascertained. 

Although the present Money Vahee of most of the articles above will be seen 
in several instances very i to exceed the Value assigned to them in the Statement 
of Official Values of each article Imported in eachof the Ten Years 1814—1825, the aggre- 

‘ate Real Value will prove not ially, if at all, to exceed the aggregate of the Official 
Value as represented in the preceding ; that is, in so. far as it constitutes an 

EQUIVALENT against the Real Value of Commoditics EXPORTED. 
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STATEMENT of the Declared REAL VALUE of the PRODUCE & MANUFACTURES 
ofthe UNITED KINGDOM of Great Britain & Ireland, EXPORTED from thence 





to all parts of the WORLD, in each of the six Years 1817—1822, distinguishing the seve- 
ral Countries to which Exported, and the proportion to each respective CountTRY. 
































COUNTRIES 
to which | 1817. | 1818. 1819. 1820. 1821. 1822, 

EXPORTED. |——£ —+— ——£: bas —— ff -— | to 
Bri. West Indies 5,890,200] 6,021,626) 4,841,252| 4,197,761) 4,340,586| 3,439,817. 
East Do.& CHINA! 3,705,964} 3,863,131} 2,653,527! 3,693,168) 4,151,678| 3,771,222 

Whale Fishery 13 1,034 384 

Total ist. Cluss 9,596,177 | 9,884,757] 7,494,779] 7,891,963) 8,472,648] 7,211,038 
Germany........ | 5,433,010) 6,176,270] 5,646,569} 6,110,356| 5,282,279] 5,234,920 
Ttaly .cccccccce 2,240,987 | 3,147,648} 2,692,797] 2,441,958) 2,161,860] 3,137,698 
Russia .....006 3,045,475| 2,844,635] 1,793,681] 2,672,214] 1,590,719 837,678 
Holland ........ | 1,337,693] 1,187,042] 1,118,427) 1,118,108 947,416] 1,011,393 
Portugal Az.§ Ma.| 1,888,507] 1,553,428] 1,642,714) 1,668,130| 2,153,321] 1,890,130 
Gibraltar........ 861,128 674,072 790,961] 1,191,095] 1,217,983} 1,660,352 
Spain §theCanaries} 727,888 602,493] 583,633 626,194] 324,504 395,643 
Flanders ........ 731,660 757,787 654,568 632,694| 723,174 801,097 
Prussia ....+++. 518,530 513,874 $86,755 492,409} 274,449 234,185 
France ......+0 1,003,487 369,504 299,493 390,744| 438,244 437,009 
Turkey cococces 451,299] 806,531 537,335 551,792| 360,214 521,574 
ee are 509,870| 464,306) 344,126 257,040 198,637 222,540 
lonian Isles...... 2,325 11,557 4,796 12,658 6,511 9,240 
Denmark ...... 250,834 189,889 177,410 164,277 135,403 129,235 
Sweden ....0e6- 43,831 52,883 47,650 33,410 32,015 35,113 
Norway ...ese0. 47,051 86,874 70,337 6,424 58,705 43,948 
ToTaL 2nd. Class | 19,093,574 | 19,439,382 | 16,790,652 | 18,429,504 | 15,903,442 | 16,601,562 
U. S. of America 6,930,360} 9,451,010] 4,929,816] 3,875,286) 6,214,875} 6,865,263 
BES cs civncs 2,034,696| 3,180,542] 1,937,330] 2,101,030) 1,858,357] 1,523,812 
For. West Indies 1,279,782} 1,169,610 892,307 939,782 | 1,050,778 868,041 
South America 616,642 815,115 438,998] 820,261} 1,083,880} 1,642,903 
Bri. N. America 1,515,317] 1,768,153} 2,020,061] 1,559,104} 1,141,278] 1,338,903 
New Holland .... 19,422 13,546 61,492 117,123 126,114 213,574 
Cape afGood Hope} 260,541 215,707 183,584] 248,182 280,683 176,677 
Coast of Africa 145,818 174,879 132,710 145,117 201,435 208,267 
Gurn. Jer. & Man 326,500] 355,731 329,670 296,602} 324,728 315,052 
Toran 3rd. Class | 13,129,077 | 17,144,395 | 10,925,967 | 10,102,496 | 12,282,128 | 13,162,491 

Granp TOTAL | 41,818,828 | 46,468,535 135,211,401 | 36,425,963 | 36,658,217 | 36,965,093 




















t,t The above Values are founded on the Declaration of the Shippers at the time of Ship- 
ping, but as disregard to correctness involves no serious responsibility or penalty, their 
accuracy is of course to a certain extent questionable. It will prove hewever on a tho- 
rough investigation of the subject, that the actual state of the Commercial relation of Great 
Britain, is, in reality worse, than in these Illustrations it is made to appear. The Declara- 
tion of Value, was first established at the commencement of the Year .1798, on the pre- 
text of levying aduty to defray the expences of Convoy, consequently as the Valuation 


was subject to an ad valorem charge 


that was as long as the Convoy Duty was continued 


in itself, a sufficient check to an over valuation, from 1798 to 1816, therefore, when the 
Convoy Duty ceased, the-REAL Money or Invoiced VALUE of the Products & Manu- 
factures Exported in the Eighteen Years 1798 — 1815, somewhat exceeded the Declared 
Value as represented in the Custom House Returns to Parliament, from which these H- 
lustrations have been compiled ; whilst, the inherent disposition of all trading persons to 
make the utmost appearance in their trading transections, will justify. the inference, of 
the Declared Value somewhat exceeding the REAL or Fnvoiced VALUE, since 1816 
when the,Convoy duty ceased ; consequently the DEPRECIATION in Money Value 
since 1816, may be considered greater than it is represented in the statement of Annual 
Depreciation of Value sinee 1798. 


X? The De 


prec 
wot apply to the STANDARD of VALUE of the Te 


iation r 


esented in the next following Statement, it is important to understand does 
Years 1798— 1807, but to the Value of 1817 mere- 


ly, the Year subsequent to the great revulsion arising from the sudden transition of a state of peace 
after a state of War, unparalleled alike in energy and extent, and when upon poo principle 
of calculation, it was fair to infer after a depreciationof £ 25,375,562 ¥ Annum, resulted as a 
consequence of the system.of petty expediency and speculation by which the War had been sustained, 
something like an equilibrium and reviprocity in the external commercial relations of the aeverat 


Nations of the Worid would have been established, 
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STATEMENT of the Official Value (which impiies Quantity, — Vide note to Statement 





























of Imports) of MERCHANDIZE EXPORTED from the UNITED KINGDOM of STA 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND, to all parts of the Wortp in each of the six Years il 
1817~1822, distinguishing the several Countries to which Exported, and the proportioe ea 
to each respective Country, shewing also the Total Amount of Imports in each of the ; 
said six Years; the excess of Export to EUROPE and AMERICA, over and above the — 
amount of IMPORTS from thence; and a hypothetical Illustration of the ways and 
means whereby the Commercial party obtain EQUIVALENTS for that Excess, at the 
Expence of the productive labour, and distress. and privation of the Artizans and La- 
bourers of GREAT BRITAIN. Bri 
€OUNTRIES Eas 
to which 1817. 1818. 1819. 1820. |; 1821. 1822. The 
EXPORTED. |—4—~——__-£$—_- L£— £ — £{ —|—_ 
Bri. West Indies | 7,015,591] 5,989,707 | 4,692,414] 4,555,775| 5,311,772} 4,370,100 = 
East Do.& Cuina] 2,779,626) 3,186,982 / 2,373,913] 3,273,817] 4,313,047] 3,886,950 sian 
Whale Fishery 2,888 3,020 2,945 5,006 4,549 2,953 Uni 
Total W.& East Bra 
Indies & Fishery. 9,798,105) 9,179,708] 7,069,272} 7,834,598] 9,629,368] 8,260,003 For 
Import from Do, | 16,346,739} 16,391,000 | 16,124,508 | 16,468,863] 15,138,490] 13,488,628 Sou 
; Bri 
U.S. of AMERICA| 6,715,629] 8,723,430] 4,449,143] 4,079,541] 6,805,050] 7,560,862 Nee 
BRAZIL ...06+ | 2,284,569] 3.191,621] 1,896,316] 2,279,931] 2,157,221] 1,974,560 ’ Cy 
For. West Inpies| 1,823,287} 1,509,752] 1,145,322] 1,257,313] 1,584,930] 1,332,568 ’ Coa 
South AMERICA 735,344 650,944 431,616 917,916] 1,210,825} 2,016,277 Gue 
Bri. N. America| 1,491,118} 1,865,861] 2,072,575[ 1,758,928] 1,464,705} 1,597,251 FF , 
New Honitanp 16,640 10,423 48,814) 119,005] 114,609) 219,786 ts 
Cape of G. Hore 253,161} 206,238] 179,508] 256,878] 300,956} 245,155 PF 
Coast of AFRICA 242,584 273,649 243,507 309,568 383,301 436,893 Gel 
Guern. Jer. Man 269,059 288,926 298,606 312,108 372,597 529,648 Ital 
Total N. & South |— : Ru 
America Africa &c} 13,881,393 | 16,920,144] 10,765,407 | 11,290,507 | 14,374,193 | 15,733,009 Ho 


Imports from Do.| 6,221,664) 7,243,979] 6,131,934] 7,465,677| 7,735,293] 7,643,779 




















Pet 3 by Go. Bills| 3,000,000} 3,000,000] 3,000,000] 3,000,000} 3,000,000| 3,000,000 : . 
Ss BULLION} 1,000,000] 2,000,000] 1,000,000} 824,783] 2,500,000] 3,500,000 | Fu 
SS Pundue YCot| 2,000,000) 2,500,000 4 Pri 
£2 Qadvin §Gra| 1,659,729] 2,176,165 |. 
aE Depreciatio. 633,473 9,047 | 1,138,901] 1,589,230 Ta 
Balance te £ | 13,881,393 | 16,920,144] 10,765,407 | 11,299,507 | 14,374,194] 15,733,009 F _ 
To EUROPE De 
Germany ...... | 8,126,980} 8,686,145] 8,409,624) 9,898,154) 8,571,365) 9,038,557 Sv 
BO sccbas : 2,942,917] 4,288,961] 3,806,349] 3,767,622] 3,994,819| 5,280,575 Nc 
Russia ..........| 2,759,456| 2,820,813] 2,037,267] 3,669,064] 2,099,441| 1,220,148 Ff . 
Holland........ | 2,580,563] 2,047,089] 2,292,040] 2 047,612] 1,957,022| 2,013,524 | 
Portugal Az & Ma.) 1,730,968} 1,483,501] 1,631,033] 1,912,597] 2,711,899| 2,774,608 4 
Gibraltar ...... | 1,322,726 911,915] 1,124,618] 1,781,074) 1,885,711) 2,869,42: ; wh 
Spain & Canaries 707,184} | 616,849 678,400} 684,336 426,691 522,34 & * 
Flanders ....... «| 1,844,182] 1,922,099] 1,771,528} 1,542,331] 1,925,940] 1,644,821 of 
Prussia ....¢. +s | 1,078,355} 1,064,743 982,541} 1,317,180 921,741 767,611 on 
France .......- 1,651,015] 1,196,777 982,857] 1,163,881] 1,419,505} 1,185,421 oe 
Turkey .......- 599,228} 1,061,811] 767,467] 961,746] 583,017 972,447 H 
eer Te 772,959| 674,878] 565,941 528,433} 355,724 479,733 r 
Tonian Isles .... 2,135 13,220 6,207 14,041 7,478 13,235 | 
Denmark ...... 376,383} 377,696] 288,123] 308,576} 319,191 297,80 F&F B 
Sweden........ 151,509}, 137,501 161,328] 126,660} 184,532 131,544 § ; 
Norway ....+« 78,155] 142,700 99,367 99,704 94,858 79,679 | 
Total Europe. | 26,724,614| 27,446,697 | 25,604,680 | 29,823,009 | 27,458,838 | 29,491,111 ” 
Imports from Do. | 8,265,694] 13,250,220} 8,480,567 | 8,536,405 7,963,936 | 9,398,257 FF 
Excess of ExPort i D 


Equalizd as follows) 18,458,920 | 14,196,477 | 17,124.313 21,286,604! 19,494,902 | 20,092,854 

viz. Governt. Bills} 1,500,000} 1,500,000] 1,500,000} 1,500,000| 1,500,000) 1,500,000 
Absentee Do.| 5,000,000}: 5,000,000} 5,000,000; 5,000,000} 5,000,000| 5,000,000 FF 

Foreign Stock D. | 2.000,000 2,000,000} 3,400,000} 5,000,000 Ff B 


Undue advance in 
Giain, Tallow, Plax 5,000,000} 5,000,000 


























Depreciation in Va. 1,586,830 | 3,865,797 | 4,924,337| 7,766,138 v 
Defalcation 4,958,920] 2,696,477} 9,037,483] 8,920,807| 4,670,565 826,716 DP 
BALANCE { = 

National Loss 19-1 18,458,920 14,196,477 ' 17,124,313 |21,286,604) 19,494,902 | 20,092,854 D 
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STATEMENT of the TOTAL Official Value of MERCHANDIZE EXPORTED from 
and IMPORTED into all the Ports of the United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN & 
IRELAND, during the Six Years 1817 — 1822, distinguishing the proportion cf Value 
to and from the several Countries of the WORLD ; shewing also the Excess of Value 
EXPORTED over and abore the Value IMPORTED, from each respective COUNTRY 











British Pro-| Colonial TOTAL | TOTAL EXCESS 

COUNTRIES duce & Manu-| & Foreign Value Value of Value 
Sactures. Produce. EXPORTED.) IMPORTED. | EXPORTED 
——t—— —£—_— | —_— £—___|____t——_- — 
British West Indies 30,054,858 1,880,901 | 31,935,759 | 49,866,010 17,930,251 


East Indies & CHINA | 17,349,168 2,463,709 | 19,812,877 | 41,465,149 £21,652,272 
Tie Whale FISHERY 1,543 19,816 21,359] 2,627,269 5 2,605,910 


ve East Indies, : 7 e 
Total West wale Fihere, | 47,405,569 } 4,364,426 | 51,769,995 | 93,958,428 | 42,188,435 
7 . J 








~ 





United States of America] 37,546,621 787,033 | 38,333,654 21,672,530 | 16,661,124 
Brazils ..ccccssccecee| 13,961,234 202,273 | 13,763,507 6,373,376 7,390,131 


Foreign West liniies 8,374,370 318,802 6,693,172 4,703,790 3,989,382 
South America ....... | 5,828,905 $35,016 6,163,921 1,877,308 4,286,613 
Brisish North America 7,781,629 | 2,468,819 | 10,250,448 | 5,187,873 5,062,575 
New Holland ........ 431,294 97,182 528,476 56,324 472,152 
Cupe uf Good Hope cove 1,216,105 235,791 1,451,896 657 ,343 794,553 
Coast of Africa ........ 988,351 900,567 | 1,888,918] 1,002,433 886,485 
Guernsey, Jersey & Man| 1,389,533 481,412] 1,870,945 909,964 960,981 





Totat North & South Americ: Sa ap se 
TMun We Indica, Afries Ser | 77,118,042 | 5.826,895 | 82,944,997 | 42,440,941 | 40,503,996 























Germany ....... eeeee | 36,579,905 , 16,150,302 | 52,730,207 4,517,719 48,212,488 
FURRY. cc ccbncee. eevee | 19,718,625] 4,362,615] 24,081,240] 6,027;901 | 18,053,339 
ae ee 11,068,175 | 3,487,950] 14,556,125 | 14,860,801 | .64 Contra 
EG sts 00-08 6 6,895,869 | 6,041,780] 12,937,649 | 4,870,018 8,067,631 
Portagal Azores & Ma 11,606,861 637,742 | 12,244,603 | 3,402,289 
Gibraltar > {deiva| 8,142,633} 1,752,835] 9,895,468 296,903 . 15,952,662 
Spain & the Canary Isies | 2,606,816] 1,028,982] 3,635,798] 6,124,015 } 
Se PF 4,570,978 | 6,279,912] 10,850,890} 1,402,920 9,447 970 
DS aises 0545005 . | 2,959,505] $,172,6296] 6,132,131] 4,501,715 1,630,416 
IN 6a Sc 0 05:55 0c be | 9,296,437 | 5,373,013] 7,599,450] 4,851,324 2,748,126 
ee ee 4,227 ,646 717,872] 4,945,518] 2,034,945 2,910,573 
BM Bicmocetcctcceve 2,861,288 516,334] 3,377,622 221,777 a 
Ionian Isles .......++. 49.287 7,028 56,315| 464,960 } 2,747 200 
rer ee 1,158,453 809,194} 1,967,647 932,872 1,034,775 
DORE cate vec cceus 218,250 674,811 893,061 895,825 Contra 
| ey eee eee $78,392 216,068 594,460 489,916 104,544 
Total EUROPE p> |115,269,351 | 51,228,833 }166,498,184 | 55,895,900 | 110,602,¥84 
1 ee ent Tues {22,387,393 | 57,055,728 1249,443,121 | 98,336,841 | 151,106,280 





*.*In additton to the returns received from the Brazils &c. directly home, very considerable Shipments 
of produce to Lurope are made on british account, which may make the transactions with that Divisi- 
on somewhat less unfavorable ; but the aggregate result ts made worse rather than better, in as much 
as it adds to the excess to EUROPE and thereby renders the LOSS more aggravating by its inequality. 
HYPOTHETICAL ILLUSTRATION of the wry inwhich the EXCESS of EXPORT 

represented in the preceding Statement is EQUALIZED to the Commercial party, whilst it 

resolves itself into NATIONAL LOSS, to the Amount in six Years of tr £ 151,106,280 


BILLS drawn on Account of Government, on the Treasury, Paymaster of r] 
the Forces, Commissioners of the Navy, Army, Navy and Colonial Agents 
from British North America, West Indies, New Holland, C. of G. Hope &e. § 

BULLION from South America, West Indies, and the United States of America.10,824,783 

Undue advance in COTTON and COFFEE, in the Years 1817 - 1818 4,500,000 
Do. Do. GRAIN and FLOUR, from the U. S. of America. in Do. 3,832,884 

DEPRECIATION inthe Value of the Products of British Industry and 

LABOUR subsequent to 1818, from the Value in the Year 1817, which was at > 3,316,329 
«a Depreciation of £ 25,775,562 Compared with the averuge Value af the Ten }—————_—~ 
BALANCE of American &c. Division { Years 1798 — 1807. £ 40,503,996 
BILLS drawn on Account of Government, at Gibraltar, Malia, Ionian Isles &c. 9,000,000 
Do. on Account of ABSENTEE and TRAVELLING EXPENDITURE. 30,000,000 
Do. Do. FOREIGN LOANS!!! 12,400,000 
Undue advance in GRAIN, TALLOW, FLAX, SILK, &c. in the Vrs. 1817-18 10,000,000 
DEPRECIATION in the Value of Products exported to EUROVE since } 18-143, 102 
1818, ¢> Vide — Depreciation above, and its progression in preceding and § “ss 

DEFALCATIONS, Bankruptcy, Insolvency, Compromise, [following Sta. 31,050,182 


18,000,000 


BALANCE European Diriston ta £ 110,602,284, TOTAL £ 151,106,200 
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TABLE (P) showing the Increased Quantity of Baritie# Propuce ay 
MANUFACTURES ExPorTeD in each year since 1797, and thew Depreciation jr 
Value since 1807, at the Expense of the Artizan and Labourer, in the Reduction of 
their Wages without any corresponding Equivalent ; and the stationary Quantity :¢ 
Imports as a consequence of the bulk of the People being precladed from consuming 
them, 









































































m2 f Quantity of 
British Produce and E28 | Colonial ag 
Val 
Manufactures Expurted. nn the Annual Excess #25 — im- 
Quantities |Depreciation | of Quantity 3-5 athe and 
should have | in Value. exported. ‘3 fe monn | for 
Quantity. | Real Value eit £iy sumption aft 
. ° . © ldeducting 
=ee Propestion vet 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. | exported.—7, 
— LL 
4 a. 4; 
17 19,672,503 33,148,682 It deserves to be noticed, in reference 15 0 17,240,490 
1799/24,084,213 |38,942,498 § te these ten years, that although the re- 144 0117.98) 288 
1800)%4,304,284 39,471,203 muneration for Inbour was reduced one- 144 0 16,754,768 
1801/25,719,980 |41,770,354 rays ange by Aoeg eae pars tng 14 0120,796,565 
1804/27 ,012,103 |48,500,683 J the variation resolving itself into atransfer }16 016,971,996 
1805/22,252,102 {40,100,870 § of the fair reward for labour to profits; 11 0 [14,672,599 
the quantity exported annually averages 
1604)23,934,292 |40),349,642 | oa ts7.a71, and the value 40,707,401, | 11 © $18,692,208 
1805/25,003,308 |41,068,942 Es i dat the enbentations, Bel 9 020,395,103 
1806]27 ,403,653 |43,242,176 } NP MI . ons eeow 1 8 09,715,381 
1807/25, 190,762 |40,479,865 2 2 P 7 019,412,556 
1808}26,692,288 |40,881,671 } 44,977,204] 4,095,533) 2,105,352] 6 621,769,958 
1809)35, 107 ,439 |50,242,761 | 59,156,950] 8,914,683) 4,920,773] 9 018,575,961 
1810,34,940,550 |49,975,634 | 58,875,740} 8,900,106] 4,914,389]10 0 180,185,945 
4 1911|24,109,931 |34,927,21 | 40,625,864] 5,708,583] 3,131,062} 6 0}20,351,624 
1812 31,243,362 |43,657,864 | 52,645,882, 8,968,018] 5,013,009] & 0[16,598,984 
181352,000,000 |45,000,000 J 54,000,000] 11,000,000) 6,164,900] 7 0]17,000,000 
1814)33,200,580 |43,447,37¢ | 55,943,845] 12,496,473] 7,096,693]13 013,462,952 
1813/41,712,002 |49,653,245 | 70,285,814| 20,632,569| 11,879,597] 6 6116,113,619 
1816|34,774;520 |40,328,940 § 58,595,975] 18,267,035| 10,544,239] 4 012,933,255 
1817|39,235,397 |40,337,118 | 66,112,670, 25,775,562] 14,995,397] 4 019,647,049 
{818)41,963,527 |45,188,250 | 70,709,640] 25,521,391) 14,813,597] 5 6 (24,983,998 
1819/32,923,575 |34,248,495 155,477,084] 21,228,600) 12,346,524] 4 019,775,664 
1820/37 818,036 |55,568,670 | 63,724,380] 23,155,710] 16,447,826] 4 640,999,765 
1421/40,194,098 35,826,082 | 67,729,446| $1,903,364) 18,669,993] 5 0}19,199,084 
1822\43,558,490 136,176,897 | 72,500,192]. 36,323,295] 21,094,724] 4 0180,189,879 
Aggregate depreciationin the 15 years, 
1808-22, on comparison of average va- >/257 ,259,249)154,865,936] 4 
lue of previous 10 years, 1798-1807 1823-4 
Do. do. compared with the years 1 8,808,387}182,828,944) 4 0 
*,* It will be seen, on mature reflection, that this Stat does not apply to the general question of 


excess of export over and above the amount of Py shows in itself an excess of quantity exported 
as a consequence of a depreciation in value effected at the expense of the operative artizan, by a redue- 
tion im the rate of his wages. It is true that, as value and frape mere relative terme, having no signifi- 
cation or definite ing ia th ives when applied to the affairs of nations, had the quantity of imports 
increased ina correspond: degree to the increased quantity of British produce and manufactures exported, 
the differencein value would then have been of no importance; but it will be seen, by col. No. 7, that if due 
allowance be made for the increased quantity of raw material of manufactures, which has been re-exported 
under the head of British produce and instead of under the head of colonia} and foreign pro- 
duce, that the quantity of colonial and foreign producti mported a d for home eonsumption, in 
the four last sears 181 has actuaily been less than it was in the four years 1798-1801, thereby demonstra- 
ting a socrifice or waste of the Eaees of the British artizan and labourer ‘and at their exclusive expense,) 
of no lessan amount of value in the fifteen years 1808-1822 than £257,259,242. in comparison with the average 
value of the produce of their labour during the ten years 1798-1807, and of £398,808,387. if compared with 
the value of the produce of their labour in the years 1802-3; and, was the comparison to be made against 
the value of the produce of their labour during the fourteen years 1784-97, the sacrifice or waste would 
ve to be not less than 440 to 2£460,000,000 ; but, as there was no authentie return of the real value of 
ritish prod and ctures exported prior to 1798, when a duty was levied under the pretext of 
defraying the expenses of convoy, the case is submitted to rest on the resulis which the authenticity of the 
documents tharhgve annually been laid before Parliament, since the period of 1798, alone exhibit, 


&> Owing to an inadvertence in the compilation of the above Statement, the Amounts pre- 
vious to 1813 are inclusive, and subsequent thereto, exclusive of the intercourse with IrE- 
LAND; the difference, however, although it affects in some degree the details, it does not 


affect the general conclusion beyond what is exemplified in the note relating to the inler- 
course with Ireland, 
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STATEMENT of the Orrictat VaLus of MERCHAN DIZE, Annually IMPORTED 
into GREAT BRITAIN from all parts of the WORLD since 1700. 
*The Statement of GOLD repre to 1771 includes the entire Quantity in each eign, 


























since the Restoration of Charles I1.in 1663. 

East Indies British All other Amount of 
Years| 4 China |West Indies|JRELAND| © parts TOTAL |CustomsDut 
£ £ ——£-— | ‘=| £-— 

1710] 536,616] 625,112] 282,731] 3,309,318| 4,753,777 1,340,596 
20| 669,866] 859,102] 364,925] 3,577,802) 6,471,697 1,553,417 
§ 30 949,126| 1,179,505| 327,951] 4,325,235| 6,781,817] 1,628,458 
¢ 40! 990,474] 1,383,778 | 368,947] 4,735,013| 7,478,212] 1.532,092 
5 50] 952,927 | 1,257,098 | 589,855] 4,489,703) 7,289,582] 1,297,844 
8 60| 987,511 | 1,693,234| 705,411] 5,261,827| 8,647,983) 1,716,306 
§ 70| 1,464,562 | 2,445,000 | 1,119,747] 6,769,779] 11,799,094] 2,207,584 
1771 | 1,882,165 | 2,931,524] 1,554,708] 7,839,927 | 14,208,324] 2,642,129 
2 | 2,473,152 | $,405,087 | 1,382,649] 7,247,787 | 14,508,719] 2,525,596 
3| 1,933,096 | 2,836,093 | 1,378,666] 6,374,788| 12,522,643) 2,439 007 
4| 1,386,984 | 3,561,267 | 1,602,242] 7,927,373) 14,477,876] 2,567,770 
5| 1,091,845 | 3,627,881 | 1,624,020] 8,472,623] 14,815,855] 2,481,031 
6 | 1,468,077 | 3,300,644 | 1,653,511] 6,217,197| 12,439,429] 2,480,403 
7 | 1,834,221 | 2,791,998 | 1,653,032] 6,369,653 | 12,648,834] 2,229,406 
8| 1,526,130 | 3,010.930 | 1,482,157] 4,956,325/| 10,975,532] 2,162,681 
9| 716,523 | 2,830,560 | 1,547,179] 6,442,950 11,537,012] 2,502,274 
1780{ 970,726 | 2,605,910 | 1,743,417] 5,491,187 | 10,812,240] 2,723,920 
1 | 2,526,339 | 1,858,537 | 1,629,522] 6,709,215! 12,793,613} 2,791,428 
2} 626,319] 2,506,251 | 1,498,420} 5,790,858] 10,341,828 | 2,861,563 
3} 1,301,495 | 2,891,895 | 1,611,904] 7,316,941] 13,122,235] 2,848,320 
4| 2,996,652 | 3,405,120 | 1,777,984] 7,093,121) 15,272,877] 3,326,639 
5 } 2,703,940 | 4,354,421 | 2,012,288] 7,208,750) 16,279,399} 4,592,091 
6 | 3,156,687 | 3,443,390 | 2,170,964] 7,015,031| 15,786,072] 4,076,911 
7 | 3,430,868 | 3,783,289 | 2,291,728] 8,368,149] 17,804,024] 3,673,807 
8 | 3,453,897 | 4,088,453 | 2,184,964] 8,299,896) 18,027,170] 3,780,770 
9] 3,350,148 | 3,906,404 | 2,404,786] 8,159,864] 17,821,202] 3,357,000 
1790 | 3,149,770 | 3,890,927 | 2,573,747] 9,516,442| 19,130,886] 3,764,483 
1| 3,698,713 | 3,691,038 | 2,479,269] 9,800,752] 19,669,782 || 3,925,386 
2 | 2,671,547 | 4,183,066 | 2,622,733] 10,182,012] 19,659,358] 3,988,591 
3 | 3,499,023 | 4,392,158 | 2,284,920] 9,080,636] 19,256,717] 3,947,372 
4| 4,458,475 | 4,782,616 | 2,749,900] 10,297,903] 22,288,894] 3,521,230 
5 | 5,760,795 | 4,099,291 | 2,636,705 | 10,239,898 | 22,736,689| 3,535,184 
6 | 3,372,689 | 3,966,763 | 2,764,879] 13.082,988| 23,187,319] 3,612,725 
7 | 3,942,384 | 4,309,164) 3,113,585] 9,648,873] 21,013,956] 4,055,608 
8 | 7,626,930 | 5,418,541 | 2,735,686 | 12,076,732} 97,857,889] 5,570,676 
9] 4,284,805 | 6,161,504 | 2,770,731 | 13,620,392 | 26,837,432] 7,498,615 
1800 | 4,942,275 | 7,369,287 | 2,312,824) 15,946,219] 30,570,605] 6,763,298 
1| 5,424,441 | 8,435,795 | 2,360,289] 16,575,032 | 32,795,557 | 5,871,201 
215,794,906 | 8,531,175 | 3,133,945 | 13,983,292] 31,442,318] 6,058,627 
3] 6,349,294 | 6,132,001 | 2,887,923] 12,683,246 | 27,992,464] 7,179,621 
4| 5,214,842 | 7,681,646 | 2,747,209] 13,657,793} 29,201,490} 8,355,874 
5} 6,072,313 | 6,720,444 | 3,010,609] 14,341,262 | 30,344,628] 9,084,458 
6| 3,755,395 | 8,815,329 | 3,281,428 | 12,983,754] 98,835,907] 9,733,814 
7 | 3,401,700 | 7,980,000 | 3,527,813) 13,975,144] 28,854,658 9,907,735 
8| 5,853,450 | 8,777,963 | 3,968,400] 11,029,530] 29,629,353] 8,797,823; 
9] 3,366,343 | 7.703,452 | 3,602,117] 19,100,495] $3,772,409 | 10,289,807 
3810] 4,709,870 4 8,258,173 | 3,522,840) 24,655,254] 41,136,135 | 10,819,151 
11] 4,106,300 | 8,452,287 | 3,385,675 | 12,682,328 | 98,626,580) 9,436,322 
12] 5,602,358 | 7,487,344 | 3,671,504) 11,834,250} 28,595,426 | 10,029,747 
14] 6,304,096 | 8,496,850 | 3,939,017 | 17,729,825 | 36,559,788 | 10,960,777 
15] 8,042,292 | 8,527.020 | 4,167,597 | 15,242,731 | 35,989,630 | 10,526,704 
16] 8,312,591 | 7,546,842 | 3,730,644} 10,515,601 | 30,105,678 | 8,396,236 
17 | 7,687,328 | 8,021,203 ! 4,054,729 | 14,201,972 | 33,965,254 | 9,807,901 
18] 7,342,800 | 8,347,235 | 4,290,612 | 20,151,305 | 40,135,952 | 10,034,749 
19} 7,544,462 | 7,887.670 | 3,944,101 | 14,249,510 | 33,625,748 | 9,388,510 
1820 | 7,567,678 | 8,011,335 | 4,999,342 | 15,936,210 ' 36,514,564 | 8,660,803 
1, 6,256,210 | 7,977,835 | 6,028,496 | 15,535,075 35,797,617] 9,145,110 
2] 5,123,000 | 7,691,388 | 4,873,610 | 16,617,972 34,305,085 | 10,663,617 
3 5,87 1,000 40,415,248 | 10,406,488 
4 i 10,239,740 

















Vatue of 
Gola Coined 


"7,524,105 
2,737,637 
10,511,953 
2,691,626 
8,725,981 
11,662,216 
8,419,390 
"637,796 
843,853 
1,317,645 
4,685,624 
4,901,210 
5,006,398 
3,680,995 
350,438 
1,696,117 
none 
876,794 
698,074 
227 ,083 
822,126 
2,488,106 
1,107,382 
2,849,056 
3,664,174 
1,530,711 
2,660,521 
2,456,566 
1,171,863 
2,747,43@ 
2,558,895 
493,416 
464,680 
2,000,297 
2,967 ,565 
449,962 
189,837 
450,240 
437,019 
596,445 
718,397 
54,615 
405,105 
none 
$71,774 
298,946 
316,935 
312,264 
519,72¢ 
none 
De. 
De. 
4,275,337 
2,862,574 
8,574 
949,516 
9,520,760 
5,356,787 
759,748 
4,065,075 
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STATEMENT of the Orric1at Vatur of MERCHANDIZE, Annually Exporrsy 


trom GREAT BRITAIN to all parts of the WORLD since 1700. 


Shewiny also the proportion of Coloniais Foreign Produce in each Year since 1783. 


and Tons of SHIPPING cleared outwards in each Year since 1770. 
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1810 


12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
1820 




















ewer 


Last lndie 
3 na. 


1,045,986 
1,184,824 
941,361 
845,707 
546,213 
1,040,642 
726,398 
785,825 
1,199,827 
703,191 
1,116,341 
595,131 
1,467,844 
701,473 
730,858 
1,153,532 
2.242,038 
1,551,209 
1,430,633 
1,957,177 
2,386,320 
2,272,066 
2,437,887 
2,721,793 
2,924,829 
2,382,033 
2,377,376 
2,288,115 
1,145,736 
2,436,373 
¥,860,397 
2,946,257 
2,929,816 
2,733,013 
1,766,268 
1,669,215 
1,936,954 
1,884,437 
1,933,223 
1,647,627 
1,717,118 
1,664,522 
1,779,212 
1,699,125 
2,095,464 
2,204,978 
2,794,654 
3,195,826 
2,421,764 
3,390,397 
4,427 331 
4,100,693 





British 


West Indies 


298,040 
303,117 
298,569 
258,608 
421,984, 
741,850 
1,146,028 
1,214,167 
1,440,127 
1,335,773 
1,418,814 
1,717,229 
1,604,535 
1,256,636 
1,151,068 
1,166,725 
1,751,827 
1,024,447 
1,271,981 
1,796,982 
1,370,066 
1,235,528 
1,336,063 
1,733,265 
1,766,454 
1,763,937 
1,986,201 
2,649,066 
2,922,119 
2,695,220 
3,632,762 
2,460,888 
3,223 268 
3,144,363 
5,198,369 
5,947,427 
4,087,112 
4,385,505 
3,925,613 
2,380,203 
4,281,735 
3,832,430 
4,733,815 
4,578,877 
5,928,769 
5,975,127 
4,790,143 
4,122,920 
4,767,511 
6,315,073 


4,607,589 


6,762,069 | 3, 


5,784,553 
4,490,010 


246,378 
$44,325 
469,135 
657 956 
803,428 

1,095,603 

1,947,645 

2,416,186 

2,168,692 

2,227 648 

2,347,897 

2,452,672 

2,458,119 

2,200,689 

2,816,633 

2,639,954 

2,284,384 

2,072,777 

1,917,072 

2,430,473 

1,634,770 

2,168,914 

1,961,789 

2,342,543 

2,424,901 

2,314,562 

2,265,769 


6,915,989 | 5,55 


4,352,513 } 3. 
5,069,372 | 4,2 


4,146,463 





4,192,718 
3,7¢6,386 





a 
TRELA nol parts TOTAL 
—£-—_—_-£ ——-£-— —} 
5,452,288 4 6,097,128 


Reexported. - 


ti other 
a 


6,273,886 
6,902,100 
7,947,289 
8,439,287 
10,173,928 
11,565,603 
14,203,303 
13,169,988 
11,966,302 
12,975,562 
11,115,820 
9,966,651 
9,248,880 
7,091,367 
9,028,705 
7,496,064 
7,649,961 
8,360,493 
10,539,358 
11,998,570 
11,559,975 
10,766,176 
11,242,772 
11,850,260 
13,304,872 
13,481,831 
15,340,400 
17,172,427 
13,029,842 
17,710,016 
19,819,168 
19,529,979 
18,451,381 
20,972,983 
23,186,829 
27 434,108 
27,489,715 
31,017,895 
23,962,023 
25,023,106 
25,048,846 
26,313,334 
24,124,770 
22,094,637 


5 | 38,044,460 


36,149,582 
22,053,812 
31,434,453 
44,354,200 
48,415,737 
41,422,371 


3 | 39,946,036 


43,815,976 
35,951,151 
46,601,910 





41,301,178 
44,523,260 


15,705,262 
19,018,480 
17,720,168 
16,375,430 
17,288,486 
16,326,363 
14,755,703 
13,491,030 
12,258,895 
13,538,575 
12,648,615 
11,342,296 
13,017 ,390 
15,468,287 
15,734,062 
16,117,649 
16,305,866 
16,86°,789 
17,472,248 
19,340,548 
20,129,121 
22,731,995 
24,905,200 
20,390,170 
26,748,083 
27,270,553 
28,026,068 
26,315,713 
30,290,029 
33,640,357 
$8,120,120 
37,768,825 
41,411,966 
31,438,495 
34,451,367 
34,308,545 
36,527,184 
34,566,571 
34,554,267 
50,286,900 
45,869,859 
32,409,671 
43,243,173 
5,624,229 
60,983,063 
51,260,467 
53,123,202 
56,857 ,927 
46,935,105 
51,733,113 
55,083,522 
56,963,154 
56,234,663 


4 Foreign 
Produce 


3,346,434 
5,035,358 
4,475,493 
4,815,890 
4,747 ,518 
5,561,043 
5,199,037 
5,921,976 
6,130,349 
5,784,417 
8,386,043 
8,509,126 
8,923,848 
9,412,610 
10,657,476 
9,556,144 
13,815,838 
12,008,635 
14,437 ,952 
9,323,257 
10,515,574 
9,950,508 
9,124,479 
9,395,283 
7,863,204 
15,194,334 
10,945,313 
8,279,698 
11,998,179 
20,499,347 
16,930,439 
14,545,933 
11,554,616 
12,287,275 
11,278,077 
11,490,340 
11,971,150 
10,510,521 
9,948,572 








proportion _ Tons of 
of Colonial | Shipping 


Clearea 
Outwards, 





682,754 

942,448. 

996 561 

931,987 

877 884 

956,606 

946,351 

932,855 

826,336 

792,021 

885,157 

679,094 

851512 
1,039,045 
1,050,487 
1,236,219 
1,327,449 
1,349,420 
1,340 689 
1,611,333 
1,548,207 
1,696,023 
1,739,300 
1,357 234 
1,600,817 
1,527,597 
1,735,074 
1,501,052 
1,684,900 
1,717,325 
2,130,322 
2,150,501 
2,087,789 
2,019,382 
2,051,135 
1,900,609 
2,053,715 
2,050,015 
1,654,944 
2,230,902 
2,862,801 
2,203,585 
2,206,420 
2,447 ,298 
2,759,720 
2,317,736 
2,645,370 
3,072,409 
2,754,055 
2,598,654 
2,575,152 
2,695,130 
2,610,787 
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STATEMENTS, EXHIBITING 
the Total OrrictAL VaLue of MERCHANDIZE Annually Importep into, and 
ExportTep from GREAT BRITAIN, to and from all parts of the WORLD since 1700. 


}. the proportion to & from the East Invigs & Cuma, 
British Colonies in the Wast Invies & S. America, 
and Inguann. Fide —The three first Columns 
in each of the two preceding Statements. 


Years. | IMPORTED. 
1710] 1,244,459 
£ 20] 1,893,893 
£ 30] 2,456,582 
: 40' 2,743,200 
= 50] 2,799,880 
= 60] 3,386,156 
579] 5,029,315 
1771 6,368,397 
2} 7,260,928 

3] 6,147,855 

4] 6,550,495 

5 6,343,746 

6 6,422,232 

7} 6,279,181 

g 6,019 217 

9) 5,094,062 
1780; 5,320,053 
6,014,398 

{ 4,620,970 

{ 5,805,294 
8,179,786 
9,070,649 

{ 8,771,041 
9,435,875 
9,727,274 


- 
~ 
Downe woer Suorvrovsurwn 


1800 


CONUS OMe 


19 
1820 


9,661,338 
9,614,444 
9,869,030 
9,477 ,346 
10,176,181 
11,990,991 
12,496,791 
10,104,331 
11,365,083 
15,781,157 
13,217,040 
14,624,386 
16,220,525 
17 459,025 
15,309,218 
15,643,697 
15,803,365 
15,852,153 
14,909,514 
18,599,823 
14,671,912 
16,480,881 
15,944,262 
16,761,175 
18,829,963 
20,736,910 
19,490,077 
19,763,260 
19,984,647 
19,376,231 
20,578,355 
20,262,541 





17,688,013 


pmerninen ll merece 
644,840 
745,293 
875,014 
1,109,907 
1,691,414 
2,573,711 
4,139,659 
4,815.177 
4,550,180 
4,409,128 
4,312,924 
5,210,545 
4,789,052 
4,243,150 
5,167 528 
4,509,870 
5,152,552 
3,692,355 
4,656,897 
4,928,928 
3,735,492 
4,557 674 
5,539,690 
5,627,017 
5,621,988 
6,035,676 
6,638,290 
7,391,595 
7,732,873 
7,360,338 
9,038 ,067 
7,451,385 
8,496,088 
7,864,332 
9,317,056 
10,467 528 
10,686,012 
10,279,108 
10,394,071 
8,476,472 
9,428,261 
9,259,700 
10,213,851 
10,441,801 
12,459,630 
12,242,440 
9,720,277 


EX a 


| 10,355,859 
| 11,808,720 


12,270,030 
12,567 326 

9,838,094 
13,177,166 
13,041,951 
10,983,955 
11,131,104 
13,782,344 





12,439,894 





4,952,455 || 
6,559,934 || 
8,169,583 | 
9,752,985 | 
6,586,094 
6,942,696 
8,392,276 
9,447,151 
6,480,198 








5,248,139 


ess of 
IMPORT. | exronre. 





" 


SHEWING 


and {1. the proportion to and from 
arts of the WORLD. 


all other 
Vide — 














aay aa omens 
599,619 5,452,288 
1,148,600 || 6,273,886 
1,581,568 |} 6,902,100 
1,633,292 || 7,947,289 
1,108,476 || 8,439,287 
812,445 |} 10,173,928 
889,656 |} 11,565,603 
1,553,220 || 14,203,303 
2,710,748 |} 13,169,988 
1,738,727 || 11,966,302 
2,237,569 || 12,975,562 
1,133,203 || 11,115,820 
1,633,180 9,966,651 
2,036,031 9,248,880 
851,689 7,091,367 
684,192 || 9,028,705 
167,501 7,496,064 
2,352,063 || 7,649,961 
— 35,927 || 8,360,493 
876,366 || 10,539,359 | 
4,444,364 || 11,998,570 
4,512,975 | 11,559,975 
3,231,351 || 10,776,176 
3,808,858 || 11,242,775 | 
4,105,285 | 11,850,260 | 
3,625,662 | 13,304,873 
2,976,154 | 13,481,831 
2,477,435 || 15,340,400 
1,744,473 | 17,172,427 | 
2,815,743 || 13,029,842 | 
2,952,924 || 17,710,016 | 
5,045,406 || 19,819,168 
1,708,242 } 19,529,978 
3,500,751 | 18,451,381 | 
6,464,111 | 20,973,000 | 
2,749,512 |} 23,186,830 | 
3,938,374 || 27,434,107 | 
5,941,417 |, 27,489,715 | 
7,054,955 || 31,017,895 | 
6,832,745 |) 23,962,023 | 
6,215,436 |, 25,023,108 | 
6,543,667 | 25,048,846 
5,638,302 || 26,313,384 | 
4,467,713 |) 24,124,770 | 
6,140,193 || 22,094,637 
2,429,472 | 38,044,460 | 
6,760,604 | 36,149,582 | 
5,588,303 | 22,053,812 | 


31,434,453 | 
44,394,200 
48,415,737 
41,422 373 
39,946,036 
43,815,976 
35,951,150 
40,601,910 | 
$1,501,178 | 
44, 25,260 


‘he fourth Column 
in each of the two preceding Statements. 


3,309,318 
3,577 802 
4,325,235 
4,735,013 
4,489,703 
5,261,827 
6,769,779 
7,839,827 
7,247,787 
6,374,788 
7,927 ,383 
8,472,623 
6,217,197 
6,369,653 
4,956,325 
6,442,950 
5,491,187 
6,709,215 
5,720,858 
7,316,941 
7,093,120 
7,208,750 
7,015,031 
8,368,149 
8,299,896 
8,159,864 
9,516,442 
9,800,752 
10,182,012 
9,080,636 
10,297,903 
10,239,898 
13,082,988 
9,648,873 
12,076,732 
13,620,392 
15,946,220 
16,575,032 
13,983,292 
12,682,216 
13,657,793 
14,341,258 
12,983,754 
13,975,144 
11,029,530 
19,100,495 
94,655,254 
12,682,328 
11,834,250 
17,729,825 
15,242,731 
10,515,601 
14,201,972 
20,151,305 
14,249,510 
15,936,210 
15,535,075 


| 16,617,972 


IMPORTED.| EXPORT. 
a ————— 





Excess 


2,142,970 
2,696,084 
2,576,865 
3.212,276 
3,949,584 
4,912,101 
4,795,824 
6,363,376 
5,922,201 
5,591,514 
5,048,179 
2,743,197 
3,749,454 
2 879,227 
2,135,042 
2,585,855 
2,004,877 
2,940,746 
2,639,635 
3,222,418 
4,905,450 
4,351,225 
3,751,145 
2 874,622 
3,550,354 
5,145,008 
3, 389 
350.048 
6,990,415 
3,949,209 
7,412,113 
9,579,270 
6,446,991 
8,802,508 
8,896,251 
9,566,437 
11,487,889 
10,914,682 
17,034,603 
11,278,777 
11,365,318 
10,707,584 
13,329,580 
9,149,625 
11,065,107 
18,943,965 
11,494,338 
9,371,484 
19,600°102 
26,624,375 
33,173,006 
30,906,772 
25,744,064 
23,664,971 
21,701,640 
24,663,700 
25,966,103 
27,905,296 
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MENT of the Quantity and Value of MERCHANDIZE, Exported to and Impor 
BEE ELAN D, from coal into GREAT BRITAIN, and also the Number of ‘Tons 
of SHIPPING, Entered inwards from, and Cleared outwards to Ireland, in each of the 
Nine Years, 1814— 1822, according to the accounts annually presented to Parliament. 








om GREAT BRITAIN to IRELAND. Tons of 
ieee Imported; SHIPPING 
into Enter’d | Clearcd 


British Produce and | TOTALS 








Colonial | MANUFACTURES al Bri.Pro. & Manufac. G. Britain —— Outwar 
Foreign| Official Real Real Official from rom to 
Years det Votes Value Value. Value. | Inecanp | Ireland | Ireland 





5,345,678 | 2,920,153 4,412,016 | 5,757,694 4,265,831 | 5,959,018 | 613,096 | 715,478 
15 | 1,221,174 | 2,336,699 | 3,556,564 | 4,777,738 | 3,557,873 | 4,167,597 | 680,333 | 776,313 
16 | 1,104,299 | 1,923,090 | 2, 27,316 | 3,731,615 | 3,027,387 | 3,730,645 | 621,273 | 721,762 
47 | 1,265,345 | 2,355,119 | 3,276,018 | 4,541,363 | 3,620,464 | 4,054,705 | 679,151 | 762,770 
18 | 1,451,474 | 2,600,597 | 3,715,511 | 5,166,985 | 4,051,991 | 4,290,612 | 644,896 | 763,633 














19 | 1,398,841 | 2,710,841 | 3,691,012 | 5,089,854 | 4,109,682 | 3,944,101 | 699,885 795,495 
1990 | 965,314 | 2,422,242 | 3,051,228 | 4,116,542 | 3,387,556 | 4,999,371 | 677,326 | 734,716 
There has been no detailed account ef the trade | 4,285,641 | 6,028,496 | 747,555 | 801,007 








Seat G. Britain to Ireland presented since 1820, { 4,192,718 | 4,878,610 | 812,994 | $28,114 
Exported | Imported 








Periods. 

*.* The annexed is a Statement of the Annual Ave- : 4 Ty 
rage Official Value of the Exports from G. Britain ores ae pi ry eye 
to Ireland, and of the Imports from Ireland into 1780 — 1789. 2355146 a wont 
176 eo * | #2490, 9724,099 

Great Britain, in Periods of Ten Years since 1769. 17701778 | 2'429,984 | 17325'907 


STATEMENT of the Official and Real Values, of the Propucts and Manuractures 
of IRELAND EXPORTED from thence, and of the Number of Tons of SHIPPING 
Cleared Outwards, to all parts of the WORLD in each of the Ten Years, 1814— 1823, 
distinguishing the proportion to GREAT Britain from the proportion to all other parts. 


PRODUCTS & MANUFACTURES of IRELAND EXPORTED | No. of "Tons of 

a ee | | SHIPPING 
to Great Britain all other parts TOTAL Cleared Outwrds. 

Offi. Value aay’ Value— Of, Val. | Real Val, | Off. Val. . | Rea Real aswel Gt.Br.\ all o. p. 


Ay pel £-—- --— 4 Fey ——,; 


1814 | 5,108,204 | 10, 10,575,848 848; 1 006 673 2,04 046, 846 6,590, 249 | 13 096, 065 750,357 | 144,085 
15| 5,196,190} 9,341,776 | 1,163, 994 | 1,949,783 | 6,531,860 | 11,563,236 | 736,011 149,367 
16 | 5,109,765 | 7,18%,044| 932,488 1,528,933 | 6,293,123 | 8,676,846 | 712,620 143,958 

17 | 5,531,344] 9,114,428] 851,548 | 1,411,897 | 6,563,464 | 10,676,897 | 770,547 | 116,973 

18 | 5,700,624 | 10,353,762 736,326 | 1,423,099 | 6,521,029 | 11,860.928 | 752,020 | 141,350 

19} 5,150,320} 8,791,136 558,261 | "956, 070 5,770,465 | 9,809 ,089 | 823,191 | 159,283 

1820 | 6,511,921 | 9,452,721 577,520; 855,963 | 7,179,223 3 | 10,398,495 783. 750 | 118,898 

1| 7,067,006 | 8,974,510 636,852 833,548 | 7,781,653 | 9,985,852 | 819,648 | 938,718 

2 | 6,093,563; 7,079,169 678,044 792,068 | 6,825,909 7,925,539 | 832,927 129,786 
3} 7,431,207 | 8,928,947 659,907 | 766,924 | 8,152,750 | 9,757,507 | 786,637 | 111,181, 

STATEMENT of the Number and Tonnage of VESSELS Built, and of the Number and 
Tonnage Belonging to, on the 30th day of September, the Official Value of MERCHAN- 
pizE IMPORTED, and of the Number of Tous of SHIPPING, Entered Inwards, into 
IRELAND, distinguishing the proportion Imported and-Ente ed from Great BRITAIN 
_ from the proportion -from all other parts, in each of the Ten Years, 1814— 1823. 











| Years, 
























































5,362,726 | 1,093,247 | 6,395 {973 


19 37 
4,242,472} 994,542 | 5,167,014 


1820 ~ 


1,606 1,288 | 69,283 
1,673 | 1,325 | 70,092 


$55,120 | 168,740 
809,076 117,518 
1,068,590 | 6,407 ,497 | | 845,000 | 116,539 








| VESSELS MERCH: ANDIZEIMPORTE D No. of Tons of 
° Built | = Belonging to Py a —— From —— — SHIPPING 
3 | | Great | all other | TOTAL | | Entered Inwards 

- No. | Tons | No. Tons | Britain | parts ! | Ioest, G. Br. | all ot.p. 

eoutiens | cadiee | coment |) cue —f | —£ — | — 

1814 46 } 1,973 | 1,185 } 61,769 F 5,553,239 | 1,134,493 | 6,687,732 roel 794,684 109,903 
15 36 | 1,922 | 1,163 | 60,123 | | 4,471,77 4) 1,165,343 | 5,657,118 700,224 | 150,166 
16) 41] 1,985 | 1,115 | € 3999 | | 3.643, 1126 | 1,050,619 | 4,693,745 | | 696,158 | 197,644 
17| 102 5, 179 , 1,204 | 64,593 | 1 4,754,8: | 389,336 | 5,644,176 | | 796,239 | 108,752 
18 48 | 2,282 , 1,300 | 68,793 i ls 5,065,06 0| 1,053,660 | 6,098,720 | | 769,544 | 138,259 





1 2,323 | 1 345 | 69,035 | 5,338,838 
g 35| 1,554 | 4, 354 68 ,890 | , 5,509,200 
3 34 1,66. 341 art | 4313,539 


1,098,287 | 6,607,488 | 
1,207 ,443 | 6,020,975 | 


997,789 | 142,570 
| 825,889 | 126,800 











‘ 














From 1770 to 1780 the I 


and the following is a STATEMENT of the Quantity Imported in eaeh of the 22 Years 
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COTTON MANUFACTURE, 
EXHIBITION of the Rise, Progress, & Present State of the CoTTON MANUFACTURE 


in Great Briratin. 
ation of Cotton Wool, averaged 5,735,575 th. & Ann, 
-1781 to 1790 about 18 Millions Ih wt. and from 1791 to 1801 about 32 Mill. do, 





4 





1802 — 1823. distinguishing the several Countries, trom whence Imported and the 
No. of Bags & Bales from each respective Country. 
COTTON WOOL, Importep from 





























U.Stat.of | Brazile& ~~ East West =, Total No. of Total in 
Years America. | Porwgal ludies. Indies, &c| Bags & Bs. weight. 

1802 | 107,494 74,720 8,535 90,634 | 281,383} 77,393,600 
3} 106,831 76,297 10,296 45,474 | 238,898) 59,921,990 

4] 104,103 48,588 2,661 86,385 | 241,637 | 70,506,355 

5 | 124,279 51,242 1,983 75,116 | 252,620 | 72,229,537 

6 | 124,939 51,034 7,787 77,678 | 261,738} 75,157,530 

7 }. 171,267 18,981 11,409 81,010 | 282,667 86,206,870 

8} 37,672 50,442 12,512 67,512 | 168,138 | 22,676,740 

9 | 135,000 | 166,107 35,764 | 103,511 | 442,382 | 117,775.530 
1810 | 240,516 | 149,535 79,382 92,186 | 561,173 | 136,570,735 
11 | 128,192 | 118,514 14,646 64,789 | 326,141 91,662,535 
12 95,331 98,714 2,617 64,563 | 261,215 | 63,027,570 
13 | 37,721 | 137,168 1,421 73,218 | 249,503 | 49,820,530 
14} 48,000 | 151,500 13,500 74,500 | 287,500} 59,745,373 
15 | 201,000 91,200 24,300 54,900 | 371,400] 96,720,370 
16 | 166,000 | 124,000 31,000 49,000 | 370,000} 94,140,330 
17 | 195,560 | 114,490 | 117,955 49,155 | 477,160 | 125,152,230 
18 | 219,950 | 160,200 | 247,300 57,850 | 660,300 | 177,257,375 
19 | 212,250 | 125,450 | 178,300 31,070 | 545,070 | 150,735,728 
1820 | 301,200 | 179,700 57,300 31,950 | 577,150 | 148 637 325 
1 | 300,100 | 121,050 29,700 37,250 | 488,100 | 128 573 275 

2 | 330,000 | 143,200 19,300 40,650 | 533,150 | 139 797 735 

3 | 448,070 | 148,070 38,650 33,610 | 668,400 | 180 233 795 


t taken for 
e 9 Years, 


oft 
1825. 


hi 


in Tbs w 
1815 — 


Spinuing,in each 


Quanitty 


90,537,350 
-90,350,230 
110,332,210 
112,235,750 
110,235,570 
128 735 235 
128 527 725 
140 795 375 
150 325 795 
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The following is an Account of the Official Value of the Cotton Wool Imported ; the No. 
of Bags & Bales, and the Official Value thereof Re-exported ; and the Official and 
Declared real Value of the Quantity of Cotton Yarn & of Cotton Manufactures Ex- 
ported to all parts of the World, (except Ireland) in each of the 10 Years 1814-1823 [> 
t> The Official Values imply a fixed Value assigned by the Government, in 1694; | Yean. 
and may or may not have a relation to the real Value of the present time ; but they are |) ——> 
important and interesting as denoting an increase or decrease of Quantity. | a 
Official EXPORTED. 5 9 
Value of - 1810 
Raw Raw Value of Yarn (Value of MANUFACTURES it 
Years|Importen| Bags Valine Official Real | Official Real i = 
q 
1814 | 2,030,862] .«.... 366,270 | 1,119,850 2,791,248 | 16,690,366 17,393,796 p 14 
15 | 3,355,564 397 ,664 808,853 1,674,021 | 21,699,505 19,124,061 15 
16 | 3,160,075] 30,000 343,768 | 1,380,486 2,628,448 16,335,124 13,072,758 16 
17 | 4,161,824] 22,700 721,430 } 1,125,257 2,014,181 | 20,557,147 14,178,021 17 
18 | 5,767,547 | 60,000 1,245,781 | 1,296,776 2,385,305 | 21,627,936 16,643,579 18 
19 | 4,871,513 | 65,800 1,085,536 | 1,585,753 2,516,783 | 16,876,206 12,388,833 19 
1820 | 4,957,057 | 27,500 370,610 | 2,092,153 2,826,643 | 20,704,600 13,843,569 1820 
1 | 4,347,258 } 51,000 1,062,302 | 1,898,695 2,307,830 | 21,659,493 15,786,958 1 
2 | 4,731,252 | 58,700 1,279,263 | 2,353,217 2,700,437 | 24,566,920 14,534,253 2 
3 | 6,241,561} 39,700 707,312 | 2,425,419 2,625,947 | 24,117,549 13,751,415 ‘ s 
*,* By the first of the above Statements it appears that the Total Quantity of Cotton a 
Wool Imported, in the 9 Years 1814—1823 has Amounted to about 1,235 Millions of tbs. Pr 
wt. and the Stock on hand at the close of the Year 1814 having been about 24 Millions 
tbs. it makes a Total Quantity of 1,260 Million ths. wt. in the 9 Years to be aceounted 
for: which has been disposed of in the following manner, viz. 1,062 Millions of lbs. wt. 
taken for Spinning: 105 Millions Do. Re-exported in a Raw State: and 92 Mitlions of on 
Tbs. remaining on hand at the close of the Year 1825. 6 
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STATEMENT of the Quanti 
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IMPORTATION & RE-EXPORTATION of SUGAR. 1807 — 1823. 
of SUGAR, Imported into all the Portsof GREAT- 


BRITAIN from all parts of the World, in cach of the Seventeen Years 1807-1823 
distinguishing the proportion Imported from the British Colonies and Possessions in 
the West Indies & South America and the East Indies, from the proportion Import- 
ed from all other Parts. The Annual Average Price ( exclusive of Duty ) according 
to the Weekly Returns made to the London Gazette, The total Annual 
Quantity Imported from the British West Indies, according to the aforesaid Return 
of price : and the Rate of Duty 4 Cwt. in each Year. 


alue of the 














IMPORTED from ANNUAL 
British East ‘Au Other Average Total Rate 
fears{| West Indies.| Indies. Parts. TOTAL. Price. Value. | ¥ Duty 
—_ , —-Cats.— | —Cwts.—| —Cwts.— |—-Cwts._—}—¥ Cwt — é } Cwt.— 
1807 | 3,490,130 | 118,586 32,594 | 3,641,310 | 33/114 5,923,290 
8 | 3,455,832 72,587 | 225,066 | 3,753,485 | 38/6 6,642,477 27] 
9 | 3,394,185 26,200 | 580,813 | 4,001,198 | 43/54 7,375,100 
1910 | 3,771,060 49,240 | 988,363 | 4,808,663 | 46/10 8,830,565 | 27/ 29/ 
11 | 3,647,142 | 20,522 | 250,079 | 3,917,543 | 36/54 6,646,636 2 o7 | 
12 | 3,551,449 72,886 | 139,088 | 3,763,423 | 42/09 7,480,233 § 
13 | 3,500,000 50,000 | 450,000 | 4,000,000 | 58/14 9,900,000 - 
14 | 3,403,793 49,849 | 581,681 | 4,035,328 | 73/44 12,484,714 ; 30} 
15 | 3,493,116 | 125,629 | 366,027 | 3,987,782 | 61/104 | 10,803,184 
16 | 3,440,595 | 127,203 | 192,780 | 3,760,548 | 48/64 8,354,121 
17 | 3,563,741 | 125,894 | 105,916 | 3,795,530 | 49/8 8,849,956 | 27] 
18 | 3,665,520 | 162,395 | 138,032 | 3,965,940 | 50/ 9,163,800 30] 
19 | 3,785,434 | 205,527 86,048 | 4,077,009 | 41/4 7,823,221 28/ 
1820 | 3,623,319 | 277,228 | 162,994 | 4,063,541 | 36/24 6,355,944 
1 | 3,734,292 | 269,162 | 197,402 | 4,200,856 | 33/24 6,200,480 27] 
2 | 3,505,698 | 226,476 | 112,953 | 3,643,122 | 31/04 5,124,171 




















STATEMENT of the Quantity of SUGAR Re - exported from GREAT BRITAIN 
to all parts of the World, in each of the above mention’d 17 Years 1807 - 1823. dis- 
tingtishing the several proportions, of British West India, East India, Foreign,and 
Refined, the Refined in the Total being converted into Raw at the rate of 34 Cwt. 
of Raw for every 20 Cwt. of Refin’d. and shewing also the Quantity absorbed for 

Home Consumption, and the Amount of Customs Duty paid on the same in each Year 





RE-EXPORTED. 














aeons 




















Brisish East HOME Amount of 
Years. | West Ind India. | Foreign. Refined TOTAL. \Consumption. (Customs Duty 
——|—Cwts.—_—C wt s.— | —Cwts.—}— Cuts. Cwts. Cwts. £. 
1807 | 596,856 20,398 42,657 | 413,960 | 1,363,642 3,194,589 
8 | 244,315 49,061 60,983 | 327,243 910,672 3,818,316 
9 | 276,334 16,887 | 420,226 | 460,732 | 1,496,661 3,246,586 
1810 90,480 7,095 | 519,320 | 413,208 | 1,319,349 3,014,074 
11 | 275,991 4,032 | 239,153 | 100,946 690,869 2,868,232 
12 | 310,808 6,964 | 356,546 | 284,617 | 1,158,192 3,580,224 
13 | 430,500 10,000 | 410,000 | 450,000 | 1,615,500 
14 | 553,771 41,311 | 462,958 | 555,335 | 2,002,105 1,766,167 3,149,170 
15 | 491,152 68,422 | 311,418 | 609,247 | 1,906,711 1,809,029 3,090,629 
16 | 377,149 | 102,056 | 191,803 | 584,182 | 1,663,617 2,145,553 3,166,852 
17 | 258,265 95,494 | 132,937 | 697,085 | 1,671,740 2,929,160 3,967,154 
18 | 267,602 | 110,323 | 108,688 | 711,185 | 1,695,627 1,432,535 2,531,472 
19 | 218,384 88,214 | 102,709 | 525,219 | 1,302,179 2,375,064 3,507 ,845 
1820 | 179,402 | 186,603 | 138,207 | 679,561 | 1,659,556 2,497 ,744 3,477,771 
1 } 149,203 | 147,283 | 186,325 | 645,357 | 1,579,919 2,558,665 3,660,567 
2 | 170,983 | 102,467 | 137,707 | 374,784 | 1,048,297 2,484,407 3,579,412 
8 4,022,782 
°° wee a meg age Bye oy od shews the principal Total From Bririsu Pian. ) 
Islands &c. in the West Indies from whence the TATIONS, in the West Indies > 3,303,698 Cwt. 


Imports were derived in 


From Jamaica. 
Demernrar 


A. 


St. Vincents. 


GRENADA. ..+ 


ls tees 


Barwavogs. 


1822. 
«+ 1,413,718 Cwt. 
+» 530,948 


All orner British West Ind.Pla. 563,521 


iz. — 


& South America. 
From the East tnpizs& Cuina 226476 
Do. Havannan. 


§ 


Do. Brazirs. 
Total from ali Parts in 1822, 3,643,127 Cwt, 


79,929 
33,024 
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STATEMENT of the Quantity, in [hs. weighe uf SHEEP § LAMB'S WOOL Imported 
intoall the Ports of GREAT BRiTAIN, trom ali parts of the WORLD, in each uf the 
seven Years 1816— 1822, distinguishing the several Countries from whence luported 
and the proportion from each respective Country, The Official, and the estimated Rex, 
Value thereof, and the Amount of Customs Duty paid thereon in each of the said 7 Year, 





COUNT RIES from 























18i6. 

















Isis. 


























—— 








Itz. | 1819. 1820. | 1821. |. tsza, 
whence IMPORTED. Ibs. — tbs. — | ——Ibs.— | ——lbs. — | ——lbs. — | ——Ibs. — |} —its,_ 
Germany ...eceeseeee | 2,816,655 | 4,816,567 | 8,432,237 | 4,480,479 | 5,113,442 | 8,615,529 | 11,195,145 
Spain scores. 2,958,097 | 6,282,073 | 8,760,627 | 5,528,N51 | 2,556,229 | 6,968,927 | 5,991,294 
France ... ° 221,595 | 770,344 | 2,129,677 YOR,O44 230,919 231,567 675,148 
Webandisicccdicses 221,015 911,352 | 1,004,441 136,589 186,051 810,587 615,607 
New South Wales ....} 13,511) none 86,525 74,284 9¥,AIS | - 175,453 | 133,a93 
Italy «..... Meeeepesss 108,234 19,123 56,082 158,352 2,915 16,985 23,917 
Cape of Good Hope 9,623 12,083 14,481 20,655 13,560 12,153 46,581 
North of Europe 359,422 232,070 | 1,409,085 971,931 196,242 08.297 271,056 
Portugal........ 493,277 729,243 | 1,409,190 | 1,803,251 95,187 118,573 | 125,209 
Turkey .... 26,821 66,692 556,979 348,602 189,584 29,376 853 
Bueones Ayres ee 106,454 23,707 294,712 | 1,109,855 68,759 7,005 13 
Gnised Sta. of America 43,465 | 148,904 268,596 57,851 578 308 3,770 
Ali other foreign parts 138,709 39,622 207,707 801,192 37,013 39,347 125,315 
eae 593,307 654,421 | 1,653,737 89,370 234,625 45,276 260,260 
Guernsey Jersey & Man 1,570 9,934 31,610 5,974 19,015 9,106 } 14,031 

POTAL the 8,117,869 | 14,715,843 | 26,405,486 | 16,190,343 | 10,043,746 | 16,650,043 4 19,323,179 

Official Vaiue € 316,130 617,216 | 1,017,006 692,346 375,497 671,754 604,725 
Estimated Real Do. £ 750,000 | 1,400,000 | 2,400,000 | 1,300,000 800,000 | 1,300,000 | 1,300,009 
Customs Diniy £ 26,567 | 22.108 | 87,135 63,895 181 461 393,418 402,485 














STATEMENT of the Quantity (in Number of Gallons) of WINE, Imported into all the 
Ports of GREAT BRITAIN, trom all parts of the WORLD, in each of the four Years 
1819— 1822, Compared with the Quantity Imported in each of the three Years 1801-3 
distinguishing the several Countries in which produced, and the proportion of each. 




















1801. 1802. ; 1803. 1819. | 1820, 1821. 18622, 
Portugal .... 7,284,678 | 5,549,803 ! 6,976,106 | 2,598,459 | 2,670,783 | 3,047,386 | 3,733,974 
Spain ..... - 1,596,670 | 1,342,021 | 1,731,674 | 1,099,658 | 1,084,341 | 1,080,220 | 1,379,777 , 
Miudcira.... 296,658] 377,471] 394,129] 736,872} 659,608} 607,742! ~515,714 
The Cunaries 9,427 34,374 28,726] 397,710) 269,971] 225,015] 204,123 
France ....6. 631,737} 311,596 | 364,149] 388,938] 274,899] 266,433} 300,654 
The Rhine.. 26,694) 28,858] 14,658] 30,363} 32,881] 27,828] 29,200 
C.G. Hope.. 11,523 4,027 3,370] 415,505) 485,160] 532,615} 565,491 
Sicily innase 3,733| 14,106} 41,389] 231,725} 263,285] 292,26¢] 19° 325 

TOTAL 

Gallons. 9,801,120 | 7,662,617 | 9,554,201 | 5,898,732 | 5,740,930 | 6,079,502 | 6,918,559 
Re-exported' 1,012,874] 668,084 639,554] 968,467 | 1,165,516 | 1,310,300 | 1,039,916 
232 Y Engl. 7,130,412) 6,354,181 | 7,945,309 | 5,435,883 | 4,753,391 | 4,853,215 |4,912,609 
SES pScotd. 835,465) 308,975] 515,734] 463,091] 341,844] 373,366] 451,616 
os £ J Irelan. 1,493,016 | 2,398,890 | 1,836,429] 647,574] 557,530] 678,559] 613,488 
Amt. Eugland£ 828,759| 612,358} 917,211]1,011,054] 875,504] 857,250] 889,670 
Customs Duty 1,054,657 | 1,120,066 | 1,073,738] 816,442] 822,199] 814,386] 811,961 
Do.Ireland 208,342] 377,006] 305,652] 220,200] 183,540] 226,424] 204,607 
Bond 2,800,938 | 1,239,239 | 2,206,350 | 5,946,222 | 5,416,990 | 5,302,726 16,175,515 

Stock § Dealers 4,520,117 | 5,168,525 | 6,001,026 ' 4,865,479 | 5,075,018 | 4,786,237 5,090,541 
Official Value £ 575,622] 558,(66] 594,493 | . 675,960 

















*,* By the above Statement it appears, that notwithstanding an increase in the Population 
of Great BRITAIN since 1801, of about 35 ¢ Cent., the Importationof WINE has de- 
creased one-third, and, if to the diminished Quantity Imported, the increased Quantity 
Re-exported be taken into account, the ratio ef decrease of actual Consumption in Great 
Britain, will prove to exceed two-thirds ; to this diminished Quantity also, inferior quality 
may be added, nearly a fifth of the quantity consumed at the present time Leing the pro- 
duce of Sicily and the Cape of Good Hope, of qualities so inferior as hardly to deserve the 
name of Wine, nor would they have been admitted as such at the former period ; the decrease 
of- Consumption in Treland, will be seen to be in a much greater ratio ; To what cause is this 
vast diminufion of consumption of Wine, a commodity so universally esteemed and 80 condu- 
sive to the enjoyment of Man, to be assigned ? has any more congenial draught been introdu- 
eed? Beer, Spirits, Tea, all have decreased in Consumption since 1801, with what then, have 
the British oy regaled themselves under the operation of that increase of labour and ex- 


ertion, whic 


hus led to the doubling of the exportation of the 


ts of their labour ? It 


seems to be a subject not unworthy a little sober consideration. The Official Value, will be 


seen to be ve 
question worth attention. 


‘ 


considerably below the Current Value of several Yeurs 


The line Customs Duty above applies to 
excise to England only In Ireland Wine is charged with Customs Duty only. 


t, Why ? Is another 
reat Britain, but the 
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Descriptions — : 
«:) Deals 4,525 


Deal 


es. the 


20 


2) Stares.... 
Fath- t Firewood 414 75 106 6 762 1,364 with Balks, &c. 2,867 
ons of 


Masts Yards & Bow « ° aor oy ¢ r 
sprite —~s 12 in. di. 2,298 | 1,386 1,880 504 4,240 10,108 19,051 | 20,057 20,934 


of 


Load 
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“MENT of the Quai of WOOD, — Timber, Deals, &c. Imported into all the 
ed GREAT SRITAINY in the Year 1821, specifying the various kinds, the seve- 
ral Countries from whence Imported, and the proportion from each respective Country 
and also the amount of Customs Duty, paid on each description, in each of the Three 
Years 1821, 1822, 1825. 
COUNTRIES Norway [Sweden Rassia| Prossia | America ;TOTAL | 





CUSTOMS DUTY. 
mmmnbgts A seg <8 1821 1922 1823 
*24,9 as am ; 

*7,994 | “7'433 : 491,432 





3,419 | 5,562} 3,444 





~ —-£ — —_— 
. 542,646 | 613,965 











=| Do.ends 3,688) 1,164) 1,429) 1,152 

> Battens 1,956) 427 | 1,038 84 2 696 4,203 a 47.796 72,857 104,760 
> | Do. ends 1,034 188 109 es 4 1,338 § ; ‘ 
2 f Handspikes 33} 10| 117 1 203 364 504 887 | 1,116 
giOars.... 12) | 2 3 219 281 1,122 1,061 1,402 
28 | Spars...» 656 34 90 11 174 966 | included with Masts yards &c 


_ 


10,137 | 41,169] 51,307 | 42,423] 49,813 | 44,326 


Lathwood 46 35| 920) 2,147 6,048} 9,196 | 20,693] 26,114] 29,163 


























= > De. above 12 in. 10 8} 1,178 288 5,474) 6,959 $ a0 40 

2 Us yFir 15,432 | 5,967 | 5,867 |65,475 | 271,016 362,158 $328,139 452,818 | 577 601 

272 » Oak 46 47| 9,408| 9,501] 33,840! 19,210; 15,024 

23K ) All other soris 942 49| 15,118] 16,109} 13,918] 14,036] 15,008 

3° Balks, Boards, Planks, &c. chiefly from Prussia. 24,477 15,027 | 22,625 
Total Amount of Customs DUTY. in 1818 £ 1,202,631 1,023,467 1,207,376 1,449,890 
Total Official Values ¢3~ Do. 565,060 602,425 609,150 672,204 


_ STATEMENT of the Quantity of PLAX Imported into all the Ports of GREAT BRI- 


TAIN, in each of the four Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1822, and also of the Quantity 
of HEMP, and TALLOW Imported in the latter Year, the Amoant of Customs Duty 
paid, and the Official Value assigned to each article, according to the accounts annually 
presented to Parliament. 


























COUNTRIES FLAX. | in the Year 1822. 
from whence | | 
IMPORTED. 1818. 1819. 1820. , | Flax Hemp | Tallow 
= ~ Cots. - | - Cwts. - | - Cwts.-| | - Cuts. - j ~ Cwts. - | - Cwts. - 
Russia ....... seres | 285,275 | 330,093 | 313,823 | | 416,941 | 583,760 | 788,033 
Prussia....s+--++++ | 48,280} 26,000] 3¢,0¢4! | 43,270} 5,316 19 
Holland ..°******* | 56,442| 52,995} 33,014] | 83,255 619 1,294 
Flanders .......0. 24,966 4,577 1,544 51,384 | 15 B14 
France ........ whee 9,976 467 33 1,870| 2,868 2,361 
Italy... cccccvccvce 104| 18,794 289 
All other parts .... 1,350 594 764 314 5,082; 12,428 
| 7 

TOTAL 426,288 | 404,728 | 381,407 607,138 | 686,454 | 805,238 
Proportion in 1822 into Ireland | 4,314 | 17,826| 26,900 
Do. into GREAT BRITAIN | 602,824 | 668,627 | 778,338 
Amount of Customs Duty 8691 8,322 | 7,888 13,061 | 234,320 | 116,019 


Official Value # 844,079 | 795,078 763,479 1,197,290 
Rate of Duty 4 Cet. : bd. 
Average Consuming Price 52 073} } 48t0 59/ | | 43 t0 52! 


I. 


509,034 | 897,791 
9/ 2d. 3/2d. 
37 to52/ | 35054] 














oF The Official Value assigned to the above articles, will be seen to be at the rate of about 
) $38] a Cwt. for Flax, 18/ 4 Cwt. for Hemp, and 21/ 4 Cwt. for Tallow, which rate whe 


compared with the consuming prices exhibited ubove, may seem considerably below the Real 
Import Value, and as such when viewed in conjunction with the undervaluation of Wool, 
Wine, §c. exhibited in preceding Statements, they may seem in some measure to subvert the 
conclusion drawn in the Statement Hypothetically Equalizing the excess of Value Exported, 
but, as previously expressed, it will be seen by the sequel of these Hlustrations, that although 
some articles will prove to be considerably undervalued, the aggregate Real Value of the Im- 
ports, in so far as they constitute fair and legitimate E.quivalents in Exchange for Commo- 
dities Exported will prove not materially if at all to exceed the aggregate Official Value 
assigned to them. For instance as regards Equivalent. — The Consuming value of the Tim- 
ber, Deals, §c. Imported will prove to exceed £ 4,000,000 ¢f Annum but the value is mainly 
composed of Duty, Charges, & Freight, none of which except the Freight of Foreign Ships 
constitute any Equivalent against the value EXPORTED. 
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STATEMENT of the EXCISE REVENUE of GREAT BRITAIN 
.in each of the seven Years 1817 — 1823. 









































































































































1817. 1818, 1819. 1820. 1821. 1822, 1823, 
— cam -£—|\—_£—_ |_£—__ | _£-—_|—_£—_|—--£ 
Auctions ——- ——- ——- ——| 251,452 | 275,006} 277,202 245,407} 221,079] 223,871] 236,650 
_ ( Beer V —— | 2,600,163 | 3,038,779 | 3,006,732 ; 2,907,076 { 3,012,344 | 3,200,705 | 3,333,335 
3 fo 5 _ 093,077 | 3,196,241 } 2,799,113 ened 5,177,977 | 4,251,029 | 3,508,734 
ops =. So 80,756 115,164 349, 9,130 241,303 263,093 35. 
a Spirits } British. | 2,762,834 } 3,312,258 | 2,967,288 | 3,1 10,715 | 3,180,416 | 3,478,542 | 2,883,033 
Foreign. | 2,277,090 | 2,266,843 | 2,485. 587 | 2,485,755 | 2,533,742 | 2,690,197 
Bricks & Tiles —— 250,180 320,350 374,377 330,258 313,760 342,200 407 239 
Candles —— —_—_ ——— | 353,822] 366,729] 370,205] 375,748] 400,930] 415,494] 443,052 
ae fom — — nyt 219,737 y= ood "Gare 387,285 | 426,437 
der & Perry —— ——— 22,0 20 y 27,954 48,718 
Glass A - 716,663 927,282 958,466 801,183 816,714 858,186 962,710 
Hides & Skins* (Leather). 647,135 | 89,243 | 696,517] 661,300} 656,870| 553,503 | 376,435 
pees od 
aper 926 62 , y 99,080 | 616,391 
Peppers : 26,342 | 142,008] 144,967| 160,037 | 153,389 
Printed Calicoes & Paper 1,164,828 | 1,567,453 | 1,523,017 | 1,601,040 | 1,748,506 | 1,674,139 | 1,811,919 
Salt* —— _ - —— __ 1,523,190 | 1,568,192 | 1,549,352 | 1,603,467 | 1,625,877 | 1,493,123 | 389,129 
Soap —_— -————_ | 1,005,724] 1,012,630 | 1,003,005 | 1,074,415 | 1,173,464] 1,216,380 | 1,282,234 
— < 34,736 60,554 ys = « ve 82,458 78,090 
tone ttles 827 2,602 8 of 9 3,105 3,208 
Sweets - a Stipe 9,750 15.378 13,100 4,550 4,672 5,239] 12,104 
Tea | 2,830,203 | 3,173,879 | 3,118,788 | 3,133,306 | 3,281,880 | 3,430,188 | 3,410,408 
Tobacco*® —_— 1,433,912 | 1,i86,522 | 2,872,107 | 2,559,629 466,035 | 2,617 A60 | 2,586,419" 
Vinegar in 1 "37937 |" s0ees| "47,5441 42,254] | 44.212] a5813| 43,21 
Wine ( vide Customs ) 1,153,332 | 1,288,840 | 1,043,509 | 1,039,248 | 1,028,792 | 1,007,088 | 1,121,95 
Wire — ee | 8,963 9,633 8,577 li 11,722 9,362 9,134 
Pives & Forfeitures - | 18,000 16.600 17,910 19,162 22,583 21,075 19,028 
Total Gross Receipt. 22,030,790 [26,163,268 |25,960,422 |20,332,640 |20,808,791 |29,312,301 127,563,020 
2 ) Se | 2,481 5,079 
es eceiver General P 4 121,934 118,360 
ES ¢ Clerk of Petty Incid. |¢ 7295!7}| 124,000) 159,564] 160,800) 122464) saing! 99,041 
es Bilisnotdae —-— | 1,541,859 | 1,455,505 
Total Sam to be accounted for 22,911,118 |26,287,198 | 26,119,987 [29,192,030 [29,931,215 |31,006, 40 29,176,501 
Discharged as follows viz. 
CO & ) Beth ccccccsoscee 57,340 58,559 38,605 44,769 55,366 56 52,893 
iS | Glass .....06 sali 373,380} 410,190] 333,446} 306,986) 207,283] 355,712 | 415,097 
S35 | Leather ............| 47.354] 45,971] 49,439 39,819) 48,275] 85,744 | 16,023 
62 3— | Paper ..... Scceces 22,172 24,320 22,493 19,293 22,149 24 25,792 
20 ha Printed Callicoe: } 821,668 79,603 877,332 935,661 | 1,077,421 , 1,186,875 | 1,146,251 
“+ sy | Soa eocccescces 32,320 32,491 49,852 47,264 50,765 39,308 62,680 
a | Wimes ceccccccece e| $8,731 48,744 43,034 43,230 45,957 50,063 48,773 
a All other articles | 73,562 62,333 60,174 67,219 57,100 57,239 47,210 
7? Allowances —— 153,427 82,365 88,5 87,247 77 671 347 113 503,453 
Repayments for Over-Entries 1287 10,703 12,921 29,186 90,364 13,901 6,213 
| Salaries & Allowances — 1,094,138 | 1,027,863 | 1,030,107 | 1,053,925 | 1,059,302 768,669 763,55) 
¢ as Dace ae Se. -e-P There was no return of the Charges of Manage- ee j ee 
5 Ee. aeGeade Sittings ment in detail prior to 1822, in the Session of Parli-  9)"r35 | an 
= | Tradesm ba! lls ns ament of which Year a Committee was appointed to poy } mes . 
S Rent & ied of Oflees _!| revise the form of the National Accounts, since when eae | 1. 12 
Ss are Cites | the forus in some cases has been altered, and as re- sail ae 4 
5 | iow tren — | Hea die cee crea ell is | 
5 perannoations —— i 5,278 | | »7 1S | 2; 
= Rewards to Ofte. for fein 112,608 | 46,.244 89,315 | 34,192] 35,988 41,401 | 19,982 
= ‘0. & Ex.of Pablie Sales s 16,065 | 45,207 
© | Miscellaneous Payments amplified, but as r¢ gards arrangement and order, 22/523 | 20,337 
r oom nothiag can be worse. *,* in 1819 additional duties 
CRUIZING De t 15,517 | 24,351 
waneiaaah — ¥ were laid on Maur & Tosrcco, calculated to produce 93"395| 139/095 
Tronsurers of Vo.for Corn Reta, £ 33190,000 ¥ Annum., and Corver, Cocoa, Prrraa, ““s ro 
Py arty ma Pay we 7 "| & Tosacco, which previously were charged also By wv 
< 7 2 Punatons | with CUSTOMS Daty, in 1819 were wholly trans- 14’y09| 14,000 
oe Be < aan — her| Jerred to the EXCISE, and in 1822 the additional 6 )"599 | §0'730 
So 6 ota soutien do. | | uty on Maur, half of the dutyon Hives & Sains, 1 1"s09 12,000 
4 C Courts of Bess! 7g od and thirteen [vteenthe ¥ the duty on Saut, was re- 15)"744 98 004 
nOD, ", ’ 7 
& Hereditary Reve. peated, the w of the Salt on the 5th Jan. 1825. 41,220 29 902 
Payments ot ENGLAND '18,306A01 [21,330,746 21,492,840 24,742,242 24,781,957 24,622,141 ‘55,008 407 
seecheguer. SCOTLAND, 1,301,500 | 1,611,500 | 1,551,009 | 1,624,961 | 1,800,458 | 1,725. - 
BALANCES 124,030 159,564 160,390 122,464 | 1,694,350 | 1,698,475 } 1,355,969 
Potal Discharge of Income. [22,911,116 26,287,198 [26,119,987 |29,492,030 |29,931,215 pt-906.740 29,176,501 
Proportion S ‘LAND 1,970,901 | 2,200,000 | 2,138 580 | 2,225,726 } 2,498,972 | 2,380,160 | 2,262,008 

















LP Of the £14,000 8 Annum PE:VSIONS, £9,000 are paid to the Doke of GRAFTON, who reeeives 
also £4,700 ¥ Annum out of the Revenue of the POST OF FICE, of the remainder of the £14,0™. 
£ 3,000 was granted to an Earl of BATH, as far back as 1694, now received by Lord Melbourne, and 
Charles Toone, Esq. by virtue of purchase, the remaining £2,000 was granted to Henry Nassan Seigneur 


D’auverquerque in 1796, nou 


received by Earl Cowper, by virtue of purchase. 
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STATEMENT of the Gross Receipt of the STAMP DUTIES, of GERAT BRITAIN 
in each of the seven Years 1617 — 1823, shewing the proportion of Gross Receipt 
in SCOTLAND in 1823, and the proportion of Nett Proceeds in each Yeat, 
and a detailed Statement of the expence attending the Collection of the same. 





1817. isis. | | 1820. | 1821. 1822. 1823. Scotland 

—- £—|— £ —'—- £-—_;— £ -—-— £-—_|—_ £2 |__ « ——_ £ — 

Deeds Law Proceedings &c/2,222,415 |2,311,076 |2,203,837 }2,112,776 2,995,303 }2,062,262 |2,059,350 | 177.996 
Legacies ..-eeesceneecees 980,920 | 833,713 | 875,037 | 889,887 | 960,616 |1,053,053 | 981,242 | 50,359 
Probates ... 695,340 | 711,580 | 720,365] 763,562 | 796,657| 739,583 | 820,599 | 38,556 


Bills of Exchange & Prom| 795,940 | 845,750 | 733,975 | 697,506 | 691,335 | 665,007 | 681,881) 99,282 
Receipts .... [issory Notes} 207,530 | 208,362 | 205,254] 204.887 | 199,225| 194,534 | 196,044! 16,356 
Newspaper’ »...cce.. .-» | 363,284} 367,740} 384,141} 490,298 | 414,370| 398,873| 411,171 | 20,794 














‘Advertisements 133,018 | 137,020} 139,139] 140,190 | 142,061| 148,319] 141496} 16,020 
Fire Insurances 604,442 | 617,128 | 609,143 | 621,362| 631,207 | 637,340 | 24,836 
Stage Coaches... 264,666 | 256,104| 260,543] 273,447 | 279,602) 311,: 345,323 | 10,825 
Post Horses .. | 943,853 239,840 | 245,954) 242,703| 242,334 | 261,873] sone 
Race Do. ... 1,020} 1,073 903} 1035] 1 1,046 1,507 140 
Gold & Silver Plate ......] 86,006] 102,020} 97,390| 96,750| 981,329] 83,700] 86,215} 4,73 
Medicine & Medicine Li- 41,105] 44,325) 37,942) 39,227| 40,100| 39,026| 33,518 20s 
Almanacks . [cences 32,752 33,320 33,A34 82,789 33,016 82,453 39,550 55 
Pamphlets .. : 843 1,059 844 $26} 1,026 751 706 3 
Cards . 21,201 | 22,641) 22,445/ 21,369] 21,317| 21,180] 22,007 

Dice 771 612 714 83 


ee 664 30 1,663 1,309 
Lottery Stamps .....0000+ 4,475 4,965 4,435 4,193 4,825 | 3,591 2,962 





Total Gross Receipt 16 ,692,821 |6,760,639 |6,582,353 |6,564,461 |6,626,811 6,634,722 |6,720,932 | 400,154 

2 of Country Distribu-| 157,486] 149,376 | 133,437} 130,136 | 136,635) 100,062 95,545 

=) late Do. since 1800 22,515 20,422 16,582 19,450 22,100 | 24,637 24,019 
50 






































Imprest .....s008 . 100 1,110 2886| 3,714 7,646 
Bills not due ...... 34,513 39,057 52,788 46,754 48,166 | 189,525 | 232,560 
Total Sam to be accounted (6,907,385 [6,969,494 16,785,210 (6,761,912 6,836,598 16,053,561 7,080,703 
]on Deeds, &c. [°r} 44.030) 14,326] 13,981] 12,648] 12,550] 12,692] 12,929 50 
a3 Probates........ 7,777 7,734 7,905 8,234 8,601 8,008 9,027 
=8 Bills uf Excha &c. 5,697 6,154 4,552 4,N7 4,259 4,268 4Al6 
&e| Receipts ...7.... 9,633 9,743 9,530 9,230 8,893 8,791 8,279 
22| Newspapers...... 68,439) G69ALL| 72,462] 83,534] 78,616] 76,281 78,943 4,060 
£2 > Fire Insurances 27,409 | 27,747| 28,281] 27,876] 28,516] 20,011] 20,301) 1,948 
=| Medicines ...... 4,323] 4364/ 4,003] 4,063] 4,319] 4,265] 4,174 
$5 Almanacks ...... 1,258 1,532 1,781 1,783 1,289 1,535 1 A89 
2: Gold & Silver Plate} 2,135 2,542 2,416 2,156 2,023 2,057 2,137 ily 
Re Cards, ..scccceees 312 . 336 332 313 312 310 323 
Race Horses...... 50 53 52 50 49 2 | 70 2 
Drawback on Plate Export. 0,855 9,547 10,104 11,742 10,266 6,023 7,244 ue 
Parchment Paper & Blanks 26,402 29,457 28,288 23,592 26,605 26,293 28,315 
Retarns on Legacies ...... 1,090 2,538 2,410 7,307 1A45 4,830 1870 
Probates ...... 8,018 7,473 17,858 19,577 31,418 32,432 34,759 
eg eee 240 50 81 eas 
Salaries istributors on 48 686 48,671 4 
7 ¥ Centage to Country There aoe no return of the ( harges 7 ee 70,279 63,917 | 11,714 
<3 Special Services .... gement in detail prior to 1822, in whic Year 2.235 4,133 ol 
pit te Bi an alteration inthe formof the National Ac- 
ZE | Tradesmen’s Bills... counts took place ; the rtionof charge for 18,085 Sey - 
i Rents & Rates of Oni, COMES LOOK place ; the propo hole nee 570| ~ 657 128 
22 {Law Charges..... = Scotland is for the Year 1821 there being no re 4,562 4,334 4,495 
és Stationary & Postages cure of the proportion for 18%. Ths Astount 12,225 | 12,899 93T 
Saperannnations .... Sor Ireland is in addition to Great Britain. 5,002 5,039 
Incidents .......... | 170,938 | 177,507 | 201,272 | 176,034 ; 183,768 11,435 15,682 1,572 


Payments into t Englana|5,924,624 [5,955,772 |5,713,679 |5,706,599 \5,670,301 |5,770,302 6,362,620 
EXCHEQUER § Scotlanc| 412,800 | 435,500] 466,850} 444,750| 438,250 | 433,250 
BALANCES 208,905 | 202,927 | 196,340 | 208,011 | 318,010] 359,770] 333,868 





Total Disposal of Income £ 6,907,385 |6,969,494 |6,785,210 |6,760,802 '6,833,712 16,953,561 |7,930,703 
Gross Produce of Ireland | 563,916 | 556,067 | 514,526] 448,089) 438,145] 458,176] 431,592 
Nett. Do. Do. 506,391 | 495,182 | 468,581} 398,557 | 386,981 | 410,143! 425,484 














*," There are 68 Country Distributors of STAMPS in England & Waces, ana 26 in Scot 
land, who receive collectively, asis shewn above, about #£ 65,000 4 Annum. The Rate at 
which the exaction was made, prior to the 5th. of April 1822 was 4 4f Cent. since that date 
the rate in England & Wales has been 4 4f Cent. where the Distribution has not exceeded 
£ 10,000 ¢f Annum. and for every Sum after the first £10,000 and under £ 20,000 3 4 
Cent. and for every Sum above £ 20,000 and under £ 30,000, 23 4 Cent. and for every 
Sum above £ 30,000 2 & Cent. In Scotland with the exception of Edinburgh & Glasgow 
which are on the same terms asin England § Wales, the Rate is 6 & Cent. In addition to 
this emolument the Distributors derive a further benefit by trading with the Money, a mea- 
sure prejudicial in various ways to the public weal! and as, since the facility of intercourse 
of all parts of the Country with the METROPOLIS, the medium of the 96 Distributors tends 
rather to retard than promote the convenience of the pubilc, it ought to be instantly and un- 
conditionally dispensed with. 
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STATEMENT shewing the Number of each Item of Assesment, under the 
Taxes in the Year ending April the 5th. 1822, according to a return made 


respecsive head, in each of the Two Years 1822 and 1823. according to the 
annually presented to Parliament. 


Assesed 
to Parli. 
ament in the Session of that Year, and also the Amouut of the Assesment under each 


accounts 





which was previously . Hato? was made perpetual at £ 2,037 627 
“Abe, since which period up to the 5th. of Jan. 1822 ¢ 714,362 
Annum: of Land Tax has beenredeemed, by cancelling £ 25,819,089 


By the Act of 38 Geo. 3. c. 00. the Land Tax of Great sr 007 a Amount of 


1822. 


of 34 Cent Stock, the annual Dividend of which was .- £ 774,573 1,186,464 


According to the returns made to Parliament in 1821 the Total No. 

of HOUSES Inhabitedin Great Britian in that Year was 

2,429,630 out of which 492,182 were charged with Duty under the< 1,223,070 

Assesed Taxes, and 214,239 Farm Houses exempt by Statute, the 

amount of the "Assesment in 1821 £ 1,264,754 

The No. of Houses subject to Window Duty in 1821 was 968,008 § 9 a9 96 

and the Assesment £ 2,578,580 and 681,496 Cottages — Exempt. 0’ ~’ 

%,° According to a return made to Parliament in 1824, 437,626 out of the 492,182 Houses 
charged with Duty were in Eagland & Wales, and out of that Number there were 35,708 

sated at £50 to £110 ¥ Annum, 4,910 at £ 110 to £ 160% Annum, 7 sa only at £160 

¥ Annum and upwards. —Vide Monthly Magazine p. 290, Vol. LVI 


The following is a Statement of Number | Amt. of Duty 
all the other Items of Assesment Assesed | Assesment) Paid 
under the Assesed Taxes in 1821. | ————| —-£—- | —-£—- 





Servants ( Schedule No. 1 aeee 85,344 | 319,087 4 292,170 565,140 


Do. 9.3.4. cess 201,737 | 253,626 | 252,468 

Four Wheeled Carriages os bene 17,406 | 213,298 | 195,505 

Do. Do. Modified ........ 142 493 450 

Two Wheeled Carriages ...... 25,921 | 196,236 | 179,866 

Stage Coaches V ide also Stamps 7,062 | 74,667] 68,438 529,896 
Taxed Carts Hisdshetecebee 19,319 |] 44,726] 40,995 











Gross Reeeipt in 


1823, 
| 
1,210,198 


1,264,136 


2,068,046 





454 683 


446,798 











Carriage Makers ........000+ 603 274 254 
. 2 Sea . ccicvdciccspie 4,234 3,398 3,114 
i or Pleasure Horses .. 178,337 | 648,226 | 594,852 A " 
Dp’ Do. Modified ....| 13,080 29,280 | 26,807 ; 660,778) 527,297 
Bs. 2D EINES. 00 cc pnemso4 6 1,500 4,312 8,952 
Race Horses Mire cle Uae Se 44.5% 674 1,928 1,775 ; 161,071} 106,493 
Horses & Mules ............ | 168,052 | 147,518 | 139,045 
Do. usedin Husbandry .... | 479,399 | 387,573 | 355,242 Meisatea 
‘Do. Do. Modified «....... 536,260 | 61,783} 84,1297 ee 
ae Dealers 0 cepeetioeee« 1,001 | 13,900] 12,740 13,793 12,67 
0 Oo cece cecercesoeseseoce 212,311 | 169,247 | 155,559 . 
Saliit tells 30... 72| 2592] 2,376 ; 172,148) 171,63 
RE ee eee 29,199 | 34,308 | 31,446 31,108 27,48" 
Armorial Bearings .......... 22,627 | 44,843 | 41,102 48,111 «44,020 
Game Certificates .......... 41,427 | 143,927 | 131,821 187,175] 139,674 
Composition Duty . et pearicodeccscsquesssceud 34,165} 39,670 
Arrears, Income Duty, Prope rty Duty, EC. ce ccccceseceees ° 12,162{ 28,995 
Total Gross Receipts within each Year.......+++++ £ 7,961,498 | 7,260,999 ' 6,541,296 
bt | - 
Charges of Collection of LAND & ASSESSED TAXES 
Salaries & Allowances to Officers & Clerks of Office in London 70,011, @&,917 
¥ Centage to Receivers General, Collectors, & Clerks toComm | 172,002) 155,562 
Do. to Surveyors for Increases made by them, &c. .....6.+0 26,016 64,799 
Day Pay & W ages to Extra Clerks, Porters &C. .scsecseeees 6,114 5,922 
Allowances for Travelling Charges.......cces+seesscesecesese 6,548 11,691 
Tradesmen’s Bills, Coals, ‘Candles, BA .ctsncannaedpte<dadseerde 9217 77 
Rates, Taxes, and Tithes ......... uidilih ee thbah <o% 112 107 
Law Charges, England # 9,644. Scotland ‘f1 1,527. Total 21,171 8.477 8.768 
Deduct Costs received of the prosecuted in England £4 “O25 le 
Stationery, Postage, Carriage,Xc. 2... ccecaccecccceeececs 22,186 19,289 
Superannuatons, and Allowances tor Offices and Fees abolish’ 4 15,113 12,014 
Charges attendant on passing the Accounts of the Receivers Ge. 4,373 4,308 
Allowances under Land Tax Redemption Acts and other Incid. 890 941 
Payments out of Militia and Deserters Warrants, Volunteers 30,622 22,228 
the "eae pale Augmentation of Stipends to Scotch Clergy 10,102 9,639 
aed conalintinn Roads and Bridges in Scotland seeeee | 12,661 5,948 
Chas. of Collection Repayments of Land Tax Redeemed .... | 6,056 6,004 
Do. of Taxes erroneously Charged . 2,860 509 






Payments in each Year into the EXC HE QUER. f£ 7,556,892 | 6,994,008 
aportion gross Roc sack Year in Scotiand 305,57 163,014 





6,188,871 





« 494.03 
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STATEMENT of the REVENUE of the POST OF FICE of the UNITED KINGDOM 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, in each of the Seven Years et? — 1823. 








1817. 1314. 1819. 1820. 1621. | 1822. = 
Unpaid Letters outwards, Paid Letters inwards, Ship Letters, &c. Charged to the : 440,758 | 417,570 
Country Postmasters by the General Office in London .....+++2000+ CO eccvecesesece 
Unpaid Letters inwards. and Paid Letters outwards at Do. .....++eeerceeeereeeresees 380,213 | 410,619 
Bye, and Cross Road Letters ........+++e+0 Lo davddecchccctdecodecetabevvbocescoece 513,338 520,196 
Letters charged to the Postinasters in the West Indies and British North America. .. 37,342 45,109 


Passage Money and Freight of Specie by the Packets .... 





18,900 46,624 
|  S0Aa1 4,598 





Miseetlaneous Receipts (£ 43,600 City Bonds avid in 1822) 
TOTAL RECEI pr 4 


£ £ £ £ 
withineach Year( Generac 1,462,164 | 1,494,343 | 1,495,174; 1,450,138 1,431,189 | 1,441,002 | 1,443,745 
ENG : 99,825 | 


ENGLAND < Tworenny 93,215 96,107 99,043 100,255 


100,739 105,138 


& WALES. Ficnoger 190,169 196,517 179,774 168,666 159,170 } 164,226 178,212 
Letters from England to Jreland 5174 54,422 54,811 65,215 55,208 | 62,792 53,771 
Total Gross SCOTLAND 185A19 136,690 199,236 181,533 179,307 | 184,143 184,601 
Receipt in IRELAND 192,065 190,769 188,986 185,872 187,120 186,204 188,826 








TOTAL 
UNITED KINGDOM £ 2,154,505 | 2,222,148 | 2,295,960 | 2,144,079 | 2,122,339 | 2,128,926 | 2,154,293 
Country Post Masters 119,007 06,711 
Receiver General 156079 148,684 156,630 159,750 135,134 | 2,978 4,316 
| 76,674 72,347 


Balances j 


tnhands o\ Bills not due 





Receiver General & Dep. in Ireland 29,351 30,075 35,204 36,793 39,318 | 41,863 45,982 























Total Sum to be accounted fur £ 2,3100% 2,401,807 ) 2,397,703 | 2,391,227 | 2,206,581 | 2,369,556.) 2,375,149 





Discharged as stated below 
*,° Ona fair examination of the above Statement, it will be seen, that notwithstanding the reiterated 
assertions during the two last Years, of the Country being in a career of unezampled Pri ty, the 
Revenue of the Post Office, affords no evidence of any such Prosperity, on the contrary, if the increas- 
ed rate of Postage since 1805 be taken into account, the number of Letters passing through the Post- 
Office hath not increused since that time, a period of Twenty Years. — Vide Statement of the Income 
and Expenditure of the Government in each Year since 1792, — prefixed. ~POf The £13,700 Pensions 
charged below £ 5,000 are paid to the Dake of Marlborough, £ 4,700 to the Duke of Grafton, (Vide Excise ) 
and the remaining £ 4,000 to the Heirs of the Duke of Schomberg. 





<>. 







































ee 
Returns for § ENGLAND 56,794 58,800 53,355 52,455 54,688 50,665 54,569 
Overchargés §c. ScorLanp 11,270 11,9 10,937 11,718 11,146 10,683 10,145 
BES $C-) Teeranp 13,504] 12,036 11,846 12,442 11,592 12,237 | 11,598! 
Salaries s to Officers, Clerks, Sorters, Carriers, &c. London and Edinbargh 64,387 62,671 
Wages & Country Post Masfers, and Agents Great Britain and Colonies 71,026 73,2 
Allowances t Officers, Clerks, Sorters, and Carriers of the Two-penny Department 30,625 31,510 
( Mileage to Mail Coaches, and Wages to Guards ..........esee000: wedeccec’ eee 54,374 59.222 
,$ | Riding and other Charges of the Country Postmasters in Great Britain ...... eeee 53,115 53,081 
5. Do. Do. of the Two-penay Department .......... PITTI te > 2,365 2,477 
2 Do. Do. of the Postmasters in Canada, Nova Scotia, and Jamaica .....++ . 6,641 9,200 
53 Amount paid for Tolls of Mail Coaches .......seeeeeeeee Josesaapeberasene 14,150 14,804 
#5 | Transit Postage through Foreign Countries ...........esceecseecseesess covece 123M 11,063 
\+™ | Paid to Masters of Ships for Ship ye ee shes cocesddbncesseses de 2,034 —_ 
o- 7; £ (Spee ervices & Travelling Expences 6,373 73 
! write ~~ vine gf y ae Co Tradesmen's Bills, Coals, Candles, de. 14,041 16,631 
& ior t lean Pade Nat ~ “St $ ia | Rent, Taxes, and Tithes of Offices 6 549 4,506 
Breer ee ee are pe one <2} Amount paid for Law Charges 5,803 3,973 
tement of STAMPS. The Charge 32% <,.,; : : 7 
for Incidents in 1817 deuttin Aa Stationery, Printing, and Postage 8,264 77 
cteites rant “ t of “cx | Superannuation Allowances ........., 9,289 9,992 
ng a 7 3 © | Allowances for Offices, & Fees abolished 5,157 5,125 
theNEW POST OFFICE, tutthe = c iesi f the Holyhead Road 6,192 5,946 
Amount is not specified. Se ae aw : 
Payments on account of New Post Office 90,000 2 000 9,000 14,000 22,700 
INCIDENTS. Vide note above £ 453,822 | 375,727 376,149 388,258 | 383,849 2,707 3,051 
Charges of Managemt. Jreland 133,210 127,451 122,006 111,833 107,430 100,532 102,141 
PENSIONS t7 13,700 13,700 13,700 13,700 13,700 13,700 13,700 
j British 69,061 81,570 80272 78,424 118,135 107 730 94,654 
PACKETS 4 srish 14,454 | 14,382 | 14,731 | 14,050 | 12,600 | 94495! 97,018 
! 14,763/ 16,702 | 17,338 ; 15,389 | 15,558 
Payments into se. Britain | 1,334,000 | 1,334,000 | 1,473,000 | 1,396,000 | 1,318,000 | 1,359,000 | 1,387,000 
EXCHEQUER 2 Ireland 57,231 46,154 53,538 59,077 65,539 69,231| 75,692 
BALANCES ; Great Britain | 154,654 | 157,117 165,911 136,636 | 139,576 | 174,874| 168,380 
IRELAND | 30,975 36,204 36,798 39,318 41,968 45,982 45,377 
Tota) Discharge of INCOME. | 2,340,026 | 2,401,807 2,307,794 | 2,341,227 | 2,296,681 | 2,360,253 | 2,375,149 




















%e° The General Department of the POST OFFICE in LONDON employs about 200 Superintendants, 
Clerks, and Sorters, 220 in Delivering. The Twopenny Department, about 30 Clerks and Sorters,anad 
a great Number in Delivering. The Foreign Department, about 20 Clerk: and Sorters and 34 in de- 
linering. The General Offices in EDINBURGH and DUBLIN employ a proportionate number of 
persons. There are 544 Deputy Postmasters in England & Wales, 278 in Scotland, and 415 in Ireland 
most of whom have their Sub-agents for collateral distribution. Twenty-one Coaches and four, leave 
London every evening (except Sundays ) with about 40,000 “Letters and 20,000 Newspapers, while a 
corresponding Number of Coaches arrive with nearly the same number of Letters for Distribution 
every morning in London, to maintain this order of distribution and interchange of correspondence 
betrieen London and ali parts of the Country, requires about 85 Coaches and 2,000 Horses, and the 
Cross distritution about the same number, to which 500 additional Horses may be added, employed by 
Bye Posts, forming a Total of about 1270 Coaches, 4,500 Horses, and 3,000 persons constantly engeged 
4 the Distribution of Letters in GREAT BRITAIN 
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An Account of the Total Number of Persons to whom half-a-year's Dividend on 3 ¥ 
Cent. Consols, 3 4 Cent. Reduced, 3} 4’ Cents., 4 4 Cents., Leng Annulties, and 
New 4 ¢ Cents, were paid on the 10th. of October 1822, and the Sth. of Jan. 1823, 
specifying the Number respectively of those whose Dividends did not exceed the 
rate of - 10., £ 20., £ 100., £ 200., £ 400., £ 600., £ 1000., £2000., ¢ 4000, 
and of those whose Dividends exceeded # 4000. q? Annum. 





3¥ 31-2 4¥ Long 

‘ Ct. Re- ¥ Cent. An- 
? duced. . | Consol. | nuities. 

Not eaceeding — 

101. 4 Ann. 12,011 9,981 | 8,360 
201, D 5 4,998 5,174 | 3,639 
1004. S 12,133 12,502 | 7,731 
2001. 3,528 5| 3,593 | 1,644 
4004, 2,215 2,021 825} 3,903 
6002. 804 608 254 1,145 
10001. 512 400 157 644 
20001 ‘ 300 181 58 280 
40001. 105 35 12 48 
Exceeding £ 4000. tt 17 7 24 
































Totat No. of Persons. 36,650} 1,450 | 34,512 | 22,417 | 94,181 





*,* The above Statement ts to a certain extent very interesting, although very incomplete ; to have 
been more complete the total sum divided among each respective Class of Annuitants should have 
been stated, and further the larger holders of Stock have wt divided amongst several,if not in 
each denomination of Stock. The total sum divided among the 283,958 stated above, was £25,772,206 


The following is a Statement of the several Denominations of Stock, and of the Divi- 
dends thereon amounting to.¢ 25,772,296 divided amongst the 283,958 Persons accor- 
ding to the preceding Statement. Uwredeemed Capitals, Dividends. 

3 4 Cent. Consolidated Annuities..... .... «+++ | £ 365,775,886 | £ 10,973,976 

3 & Cent. Reduced DOvitcese seee cccs 133,411,112 *4,002,333 

34 4 Cents. bees cece sane 16,098,741 563,455 


Do 
4 @& Cent. Consolidated Do. .... .... .» 74,843,861 


Long Annuities, ( terminable in 1860.) .... .... 
New 4 # Cents. bd. Abb. .s6ue, sdwetl oebane 147,001,068 





Total Sum held by the 283,938 persons as stated above | £ 737,130,668 | £ 25,772,296 
37 :>) South Sea Annuities 3 q Cent. .... 12,192,584 364,777 
Bank Do. WO. ceca . seco 15,685,158 *470,455 
Irish Do. Various. eee’ 25,789,293 978,531 
Imperial Do. 3 W Cent. .... 4,723,832 141,715 
5 4 Cents. 1797 & 1802. oete. shee 1,008,608 *50,430 
Life Annuities payable at the Exchequer. | Those noted with 28,944 
Irish Do. payable in England. sethemennstne 35,461 
Do. Do. o. inIreland .... 5th, of Ap. & 10th. 7,127 
Life Annuities # 48 Geo. IIT......... | of Oct.the others 450.659 
Charged by the Bank of Engind for Mana Jon h ith of ih, 284,877 
. ‘ Total FUNDED. 796,530,145 28,585,272 
Unfunded, Exchequer Bills outstanding on the 8 6 
5. of Jan. 1823. at an Int. of 24.4 100/. 4f’day } 42,209,505 | Int.1,285,807 


Total FUNDED & UNFUNDED. | ¥ 838,829,656 | £ 29,869,139 
) 


A 
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And the annexed is a Statement of allt 
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as they stood on the 5t 
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ed “tae NAT 
X 
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t> In addition to the above large aggregate amount of fixed Money Incomes abstract- 
ed from the hard earned pittances of the productive and labouriag Classes, there is 
a further amount of .£5,315,692 of Life Annuities under the head of Military & Nav- 
al &c. half-pay and Pensions ; which, by an Act of the Session of Parliament 1823. 
was converted into a fixed Annuity of £2,800:000 ¢f Annum for 45 Years, expiring 
in 1867; there are Pensions, also tc he amount of about ¢ 400,000 4? Annum, in 
‘England and a similar amount in Ireland & Scotland, not included in the before- 
mentioned amount : but the greatest oppression of all, becanse unnecessary and un- 
called for, either for the interest or for the honour of the State, is, that of Taxing 
the labor of the People of England _¢’ 5,000,000 qf Ann. to make forced purchases 
of 3 df Cent. Stock at the rate of about 25 Oz. of Gold, for the same amount of 
Stock for which only 10 Oz. were received in 1813 & 1815. £2 
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ATEMENT shewing the Awnvat Variation in the Stats and Coxprtion of 
GREAT BRITAIN, as regards her Commence, Manvracrunes, TAXATION, and PaRno- 
c#iaL ASSESSMENTS, on an Average of each five Years, since the general Peace in 1783. 


COLONIALS FOREIGN | British Prodgce and 





\ Propuce from and to | Manufactures EXPORTED 
ali parts of the World 








exe pt Ireland. ; At Officiat } At Delare a 
Value or Real Parochial 
YEARS. Imported. | Reexported. | or Quantity Value. TAXES. = 
- | —£— | —f£— — — | —_ £-— oe 











1782 {| 9,714,000 | NoReturn | 9,919,000 >There wasno | 47,000,000 | 2,000,000 
11784— 88 | 16,633,910 | 4,584,139 | 11,989,172 ——— 18,000,000 | 2,167,748 
| Q— 93] 19,070,282 | 5,703,102 | 15,961,865 ¢ Value prior | 18,000,000 : So abente 
93— 7 | 21,696,756 | 8,203,209 | 16,592,222 to 1798. | 19,601,738 § thereperiods 
8 —1803 | 29,578,490 | 11,631,550 | 23,840,865 | 40,322,381 | 33,670,195 | 5,300,000 
1904— 9 | 30,100,807 | 10,340,564 | 27,231,957 | 45,594,050 | 55,888,192 | 6,500,000 
10— 15 | 32,181,483 | 15,181,555 | 32,867,738 | 44,471,855 | 67,939,000 | 8,500,000 
16— 21 | 30,501,500 | 10,925,516 | 37,818,325 | 37,865,836 | 55,400,088 | 8,545,672 

1822 | 29,401,807 | 9,211,928 | 43,558,490 | 36,176,897 | 54,974,243 | 7,761,441 

1823 | 34,544,246 | 8,588,966 | 43,144,466 | 34,641,124 | 52,948,542 | 6,898,153 








> 




















* The above Statement exhibits a considerable diminution in the ! Amount of both Taxes and Pa- 


‘chiak Assessments, but, resolving itself, as gli TAXATION does, into labour, and the products of labour 


the Taxation of 1823, both State and Parochial, will, on a fair investigation be seen to be greater than that 
ofany Year during the WAR. ET The Accounts of Parochial Assesments are made up to Easter in each 
Year. In the above Statement the Accounts end at Easter in the Year affixed, but in the Statement below 
at Easter in the following Year. 

OMPARATIVE VIEW of the Increase and Extent of Pauperism and Crime. in 
ENGLAND & WALES, w different Periods since 1748; and Statement shewing the 
Tutal Amount of Parish Assessments, and the Proportion thereof expended for the Relief 
of PAUPERS .and the EquivALent of that Amount in Quarters of Wheat, according to 
the Average Price of Wheat in each Year ; The No. of Committals for CRIME in England 
& Wales ; The total Amount of TAXES in GREAT BRITAIN, and of Britisu Propvuce 
and MANUFACTURES Exported therefrom in each Year since 1811. 











eta ° ‘ ° Se. 

duahne of Expended ry > > APs 3 e& 22 gS 

Parish | for Relief | F$5>)|F-S22) =Ete 
years. | Assesment of Paupers tly zee = SQSz 
<Q gee. heed Bape =22 |} 33> => TAXES. E=22S 
1749 730,135 689,971 S| 22zcs H r Masts SoCo g25% 
76 | 1,720,316 | 1,521,732 ~ | S33 S| 5S | 11,000,000 pits 
84 | 2,167,748 | 1,912,241 — Ore— | —Ne— | 18,000,000 | —_— 
1803 | 5,348,204 | 4,077,891 | #56/5d | 1,443,101 38,511,812 | 22,252,102 
12 | 8,640,842 | 6,656,105 | 125/5 | 1,061,438 | 6,576 | 64,752,025 | 31,245,362 
13 | 8,388,974 | 6,294,584 | 108/9 | 1,197,625 | 7,164 | 68,302,859 ! 32.000,000 
14 | 7,457,676 | 5,418,845 | 73/3 | 1,484,615| 6,390 | 70,240,312 | $3,299,589 
15 | 6,937,425 | 5,724,506 | 64/4 | 1,779,639 7,818 | 71,203,141 | 41,712,002 
16 | 8,128,418 | 6,918,217 | 75/10 | 1,824,584 | 9,091 | 62,426,506 | 34,774,520 
17 | 9,320,440 | 7,890,148 | 94/9 | 1,665,467 | 13,932 | 52,135,739 | 39,235,397 
18 | 8,932,185 | 7,531,650 | 84/1 | 1,791,472 | 13,567 | 53,937,318 | 41,963,527 
19 | 8,719,655 | 7,329,594 | 73/0 | 2,008,408 | 14,254 | 53,238,914 | 32,923,575 





1820 | 8,411,893 | 6,958,445 | 65/7 | 2,122,016 | 13,710 | 55,132,077 | 39,818,036 
i 1 | 7,761,441 | 6,358,703 | 56/6 | 2,230,868 | 13,115 | 55,530,072 | 40,194,893 
| 2 | 6,898,153 | 5,773,096 | 43/3 | 2,669,762 54,974,143 | 43,558,490 
3 52,948,542 | 43,144,466 


I? In further illustration of the fact, of the burthen of TAXATION having increased, notwithstanding 
the diminution in the MONEY AMOUNT, and of ali Taxation, however indirect and insidious its 
operation, and however remote its St may be, ultimately resolving itself into LABUUR and the 
products of Labour, the DEPRECIATION in the Value of British Produce and Manufactures 
EXPORTED, will be scen to present —_ in strong confirmation of the fact, it will be seen, that 
since 1803, whilst the QUANTITY annually Exported has nearly doubled, the Value is upwards of 
£ 4,000,000 ¥ Annum less, and the aggregate Depreciation in 1823, comparing the Value with the Are- 
rage-Value of the siz Years 1798 —1803, upwards of £ 37,000,000. And in the Summary of a Report 
ofa SELECT COMMITTEE of ARTIZANS, appointed in 1823 “to enquire into the causes which have 
led to the extensive depreciation or reduction in the remuneration for labour, and the CALAMITOUS 
DISTRESS consegeunt thereupon,” it is shewn, that as TAXATION progressively increased, the remu- 
neration for LABOUR as progressively decreased, and that the aggregate increase of Taxation, corres- 









































Sone with the te decrease in theRemaneration for Labour, and proves to DEMONSTRA- 
ION, that not ondy direct Taxation, but that all subsistence, and all Income acquired by any other 
means than ducti tion, resolve themselves into an abstraction from the fair reward due to 


productive labour. Estimating therefore the pressure of Taxation either by its Amount in GOLD, 
which in 1819, after an interval of one and Twenty Years, without any Standard at all, was again 
made the Standard of Value for ali commo:lity, or by Commodities themselves, the pressure of T'AX 
ATION in 1323 will prove greater than that of \315, which was the maximum of Money Amount 


STATEMENT of the Charged ftoh bn, and 
Gueart Britain, in its meevof to the EXCHEQUER, 
of borg on, and Payments out of each respective department, or suurce uf Incoms, and also the 
several Ite 
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e Year 1823 ; shewing the proportion 
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ms of Charge, and of Payments. 
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—_ 

Heads of INCOME. | Customs | Excise. | Stamps A.Tax\ P. Offi. | C.Lds.| all oth.'! TOTAL, 
7 dtems of Charge. | —- -£ ~—-' —~£— |—£— | —-£— | ——--— | —£— | —£- - | —£-~ 
= | SalariessAllowan. 476,5441 777,379 | 48,671 | 90,017 | 107,384 | 33,110] 8,322) 1,500,238 
2 | & Centage — 63,017 | 170,361 5,017 | 1,566 | 240,862 
= | Day Pay ...... | 330,709 1 é + 256,173 
= | Special Services 18 j 4139] © 9 ; ' 770 74,340 
& } Tradesmen’s Bills 132,645 34,236 4,187 ‘07 |” 16,081 4,545 | 162} 152,991 
S | Rent, & Taxes 8,507 | 12,843 637 107 | 4,505 | | 204) 26,423 
» | LAW CHARGES 27,229 31,160 4,334] 8,768; 3,973 | 3,026 78,500 
be | Stationary &c. 43,481 40,688, 12,899; 19,289! 7,747 | 353 114,453 
3 | Superannuations =| 96,346 67,899 5,039 7,299 9,992 | 469 160 | 187,204 
& | Compensations ses, 4,381 199) 12,014 5,125 | 1,493 239 56,375 
Incidents ...... 52,760 86,333 | 15,183 na | 3,051 213| 163,090 
Conveyance of Mails, Packets, Transit Postage, & Ship Let. | 267,615 267 645 

TOTAL.’ ity 100,530 “ice Asoo 333, 516'] 473,A% |! 43,553! naan 
} Quarantine and 251,132 | 192,141 |} Warehouseing Establishment 3 
3S | Bounties for Pro- 331,157 92,739 | moting Fisheries, Lineu Mauufactures &c. 423,206 
§ Payments in Sup- 85,613 | 137,996 | port of the Civil Government of SCOTLAND | 223,609 
E } Expences imeurrediin sceurieg His Majesty’s Woods, Forests & Lands | 219,028 | 2,000] 221,025 
= SSams paid or advanced to Commisstoners-of 5,916 11,313 
™ | Expence of trish Packet Establishment 27,219 27,219 
s Angmentation of Stipends to Scot’s Clergy 9,639 9,639 
5 Militia and Deserters’ Warrants 22, 22,228 
PENSIONS } 34,000 13,700 27,700 
Total of other —— | —----|-—- ae | -|--—— 
‘ PAYMENTS 667,901 436,876 37,316" 46,364 | 219,029 2501 | LAlLoT6 
IRE- : Cb. of Collec 458,249 | 235,014 | 39,014| 40,232| 95,061 868,170 
LAND § othPaymeuts 160,921 65,414 j 226,334 
pi TOTAL —_— - -_——<= | ——- | ——- | ——- 
United Kingdom. 2,396,601 | 1,839,916 | 198,534 | 409,564 | 615 981 f 223,981 | 18,426 | 5,742,293 











COMPARATIVE Statement of the Nett. Produce of the REVE VU E of GREAT BRITAIN in the Years 
1823 and 1824, shewing also the Gross Receipt of each article assessed under the EXCISE in 1823, and the 
increase noted by +, or decrease noted by —, of each article 

































EXCISE Gr. Rec. Nett. Proceeds |+ Increase TOTAL Nett. REVENUE 

, | 1823. 1823. 1824. |—Decrease 1923. 1824. 
—gartise —r$-771—£ : A ee ae 

Auctions ........ 236,650 950) -680,642)+ 58,072 Chstoms . 4... spe pen 10,239,739 
| Beer )++-+.+ 3,333,333] 2,910,575 | 3,019,895)+ 12,320 Excise ...... 956,458 | 25,113,287 
a | BML D cocpee 3,508,7344 2,900,728 | 3,435,769|+ 445,041 Stamps...... 6,362,620| 6,753,006 
© \ Hops§...... 35,835|  47,240| 72,593|+ 25,353 L.c& Assesd Tax| 6,188,877| 4,922,070 
{ cousins? British 2,833,033] 2,723,615 | 2,276,473|+ 251,858 Post Office ....| 1,387,000| 1,444,000 

| Spinits } Foreig. 2,699,127 | 2,362,709 | 2,672,761 |+ 310,052 Hawkers &c 53,380 57,716 
Bricksand Tiles | 407,239) 300,632] 467,724|+ 77,092 Incidents 106,313) 106,833 
Candles .... «+205. 443,051 379,676 392,929)}+ 13,253 Imprests. ae 250,247 | 176,922 
Cocoa & Coffee...) 426,437 419,073} 406,842|)— 12,236 £7 Austria’ .,.. 766 B67 |, 1.9 38,333 

Cyder & Perry -...| aero 45,751 4032 }—- 5126 

Glass ...e<- neerae| 062710] 474,424| 537,625|+ 62,051 TOTALS £ 40,478,401 | 50,546,092 
Hides & Skins *..-:}' 376435] 326,277) 357,252/+ 30,975 oe 
Licences ...,00\4./) 7952094 744,053} 656,280|}— 88,083 *,* These Stotements with'the exception 
Paper ..ccse vecees 616,391 547,027 | 605,179|+ 58,152 of the Column of Grostfeecipt of 
CPPEF. ve seeee . 153,389} 147,921 150,287 }+ 11,366 the#reise,are termed the Exchequer 
Printed Calicoes 1Sli919] 560,511 | 508,13/+ 88,002 = Actditinl, on@ urd thie tameerder of 
alt .csenereenenet _ 390,420 , 192,416}— 247083 | accounts whieh ompeey invite News 
@ -ccace couse ‘1,292234} 1,175,566 | 1°097,770}-—- 7,7 papers quarterly; w all the pre- 
Beassh.ccccsvececs 78,091 723 G1447|\— 9 4,281 ceding Statements relating to Fi. 
Stone Bottles 3,298 3,088 3,101 |+ 13 nance have been compiled from what 
Sweets .... 12,104 11,922 10,124;— 1,798 are termed the Treasury Accounts. 
CR cece 3,410,408} 3,373,587 | 3,382,435|+ 5,818 The Exchequer Account it will be 
Tobacco 2,536,500 | 2,463,610 | 2,584,829|\+ 121,189 seen does not include the £5,742,293 
Vinegar ABS 47,765 47,793|— 2,967 - stated above, nor £ 4,241,907 which 
Wine vide Custms.| 1,920,950 1628,2%6i+ 18h. Mont ves the Dreasury Accounts 
Wire coccee cesee. 9,134 7.906 7,917 | + i or the “Year 1823, as repaid for 
ess See — Drawbacks, Bounties of the nature 

TOTALS. 27,568,027 | 23,056,458 } 25,113,287 +1,15682,5 of Drawbacks, Allowances, &c. &c. 

















"ee Jn further Illustration of the FINANCE ACCOU NTS of the Government of GREAT BRITAIN, 
it be observed generally, that i self haa dictated the plan” it could not possibly 
have been more calculated to confuse and deceive than the at present sue, as 
will be manifest from the following elucidation of some of the details. The Exchequer Account, let 
it be kept in mind, is the one published quarterly, and copied by every Newspaper and other perio- 
dical publication in the Kingdom, and let the actual result be what it may, inferences indicative 

the wnbounded pro. , of the Country are uniformly proclaimed. On the other hand the 
reasury ‘ccounts, high mare fu the means of detecting any fat misrepresenta 
tion, are made up to the 5th. of Jany. in each Year, but published till the of 
or August ; last Year they were not delivered until after Parliament was ued, and when 
they do appear, they are in a form so diffuse and varied from those of the Exchequer, that much 
severe application is required to detict and elucidate the fallacies and tmpositions which they con- 
tain. 
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THE PLAGIARY “WARNED.” 





A VINDICATION 
THE DRAMA, THE STAGE, AND PUBLIC MORALS, 


FROM THE PLAGIARISMS AND COMPILATIONS OF THE 


REV. JOHN ANGELL JAMES, 


MINISTER OF CARR’S LANE CHAPEL, BIRMINGHAM; 


IN 


A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR. 





Who art thou that judgest another ? 
The General Epistle ef James. Chap. iv. ver. 12. 
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PREFACE. 


‘Tue author of the following pages sincerely asserts that it is 
with great reluctance he intrudes on the public. .'He has done so, 
impelled by a sense of duty. The subject is of no mean inppor- 
tance—the influence of a popular amusement on Pusiic Mo- 
RALS. 

The literary history of the drama and the stage records various 
periodical controversies on the effects of dramatic representations 
and reading: it is not therefore probable that Mr. James has written 
any thing novel or particularly worthy publication: by parity of 
reasoning this remark would apply to’ these observations and:com- 
ments on him; but there are local reasons which justify the pub- 
lication of these pages. 

First, a gross insult has been committed in Mr. James’s publica- 
tions on sixty-four of the principal inhabitants of a 
the projectors and ‘proprietors of the present Birmingham theatre 
—a public company of individuals the most respectable and influ- 
ential members of the several political and religious classes of ‘the 
town and neighborhood. The author feels himself called on in 
their behalf to justify their liberal and disinterested re-establish- 
ment ‘of the theatre, after its destruction by fire in 1820:'and 
when it is known that he is not a proprietor of the Birmingham 
theatre, and had never entered the doors of that theatre when this 
publication was commenced, he will not. be considered as a partial 
or interested defender. 

Secondly, as Mr. James is a preacher possessing local popu- 
larity, and exercising considerable influence, it is desirable that his 
admirers should form a just estimate of his talent, judgment, and 
writings ; they will have an opportunity of doing so in the perusal 
of these sheets. It has been reported that Mr. James considers he 
has hitherto enjoyed a triumphant argument, and that the flood of 
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writing against him has made good his own positions: he may 
perhaps now revise that opinion. Added to these reasons there is 
yet one other motive which has led to this publication. If, as 
Mr. James contends, the Christian religion condemns theatri- 
cal amusements, and if notwithstanding they are innocent and 
rational, it then follows that man was not made for the Christian 
religion, although that religion was made for man ; the scandal of 
such an inference, and its infallible support of scepticism (which 
Mr. James says is so prevalent), cannot but make it highly desirable 
to prove that the Christian religion does not condemn them. 

There are here brought to light some of the most extraordinary 
literary plagiarisms ever detected, which have necessarily called 
forth a corresponding censure; it has however been the stu- 
dious object of the author of the exposure to avoid all personality 
and invective ; such he is sure has been his intention, whatever 
construction may be put on the performance when obliged to call 
things by their right names. 

Bigotry, and the desire of inflaming the prejudices of religious 
patty-feeling, have had no share in these pages, which seek not to 
create but to allay intolerance and to explode uncharitable opinions. 
Would that the religious world could agree to differ ! 

The author is not a “ play-goer ;” the last few years he has 
rarely entered a theatre, not because the attraction of the! theatre 
had decreased, but because other objects of intellectual oceapation 
and worldly calling had superseded its interest ; he is therefore in 
some dégree a disinterested advocate, and his discrimination of 
the abuses of the stage is not blinded by habit or prejudice..;;He 
avows however, with unaffected fervor, his literary worship; of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. Gratitude for early, associations, 
and obligations towards those great spirits of former -ages—those 
household gods of literature—command this his humble exertion 
in defence of the drama. if 

But as the author has before observed, his chief reasons for pub- 
lication are the vindication of his fellow townsmen, and the /assay 
of Mr. James. The florishing existence and increasing popularity 
of the drama and the stage are a fair presumption. that they. will 
prosper’ without the author's support, and survive the assaults af 
the Reverend Johu Angell James. teoild 
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_ i ae pel ee rate, SO 
TO.THE 
REV. JOHN ANGELL JAMES." 





» Sar, 

Tw addressing this letter to you, I' beg to premise that I am not vf 
the number oftliose who seek to degrade the clerical character ; 1 
with té'sé@the tinisters of the gospel, whether metibers’ of an 
established oy ‘dissenting church, enjoy that elevated and influential 
rank ig Sociéty, which superior education afid sanctity of morals 
should sécuté to them. . T also duly’ respect the institutions ‘and 
ordinances of religion, and ‘highly estimate’ the value ’of  r¢ligibus 
habits iw the young ; and although 1 do not ¢orisider ‘the ‘external 
ceremonies of religion, or the notional ideas oni certain niceties ‘of 
speculative belief, as teligion itself, yet the forms of réligion-are of 
essential and serious importance : they are the “ enamel of virtue,” 
anid that’ prepnatit sentence of Johnson’s. cannot be'too oftét’en- 
forced, that, “To be of no church is dangerous : religion, 6f which 
the rewards are distant, and which is animated only by faith ‘and 
hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, unless it be msi 
rated by external ordinances, by stated calls to-worship, and’ 

salutary influence of example.’—But on the other hand, it was 
well‘observed by Erasmus, of the opposite extreme, that the grv- 
fusion and immoderate value of external ceremonies teach us back- 
swards, and bring us back from Christ to Moses. Muffling 
Christianity up in forms and mysteries is only burying its beauties 
and destroying its utility. To persuade men to the life of Christ 
is the pith and kernel of all religion: and those many opinions 
about religion, that are every where so eagerly contended for ‘on 
all sides, where this does not lie at the bottom, are but so many 
shadows fighting with one another.”' I have made ‘these’ brief 


*Cudworth. Sermon before the House of Commons, 1647. 
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preliminary remarks, Sir, because I know it is fashionable to con- 
found reflections on the ministers of religion with the disbelief of 

religion itself—as if it were not possible to distinguish between the 
minister and the objegt of mimistrationyang¢ that you might at 
once clearly perceive, ‘which doubtless you do, the nature of my 
own individual belief—viz. that I judge of a man’s religion by its 
quality, not by its quantity. 

I beg leave also, i in the opening of this letter, distinctly to dis- 
avow all i er of reflection or insinuation against your private 
character. J. allow ,the; exeellence of saat, by gommon report, 
although I have not the Honor of a personal acquaintance. I-do 
not question the sincerity of your religious zeal, and I am even 
willing to admit the partial good effect of your public labors in the 
pulpit. It is your public character as an author, which you have 
voluntarily placed at the bar of public opinion, that I have now to 
assay ; and as you are the popular oracle of a numerous eongrega- 
tion, itis unquestionably important that your pretensions; should 
be submitted to the tests of reason and truth... Had, your Jabors 
been; canfined, to. your chapel I should not have interfered with 
thems); but.as you,haye extended the circle of their, influence. by 
publishing your.-campositions, or more correctly speaking, what 
you have put. forth as yours compositions, the Fesponsiitg he 
consequences of this letter rest on yourself. 

When.aiman prints and publishes, two taings are presupposed 
first,; that, the compositions so given to the world are the, works fl 
the author whose name appears.in the title-page and Heats that 
the author considers them above mediocrity,. 

Now, Sir,, in.the, first place,.as to your attacks on the public 

amusements and character of your fellow townsmen and country- 
men,(I.shall- prove in the sequel that you are an. incomparable 
Plagiary, and. in, the, second place, that. more defamation pod 
illiterate ignorance have seldom been, exhibited, 

As tothe vice of plagiarism F shall say but. little: the moral 
turpitude. of the offence is differently estimated by the moral) ap- 
ptehensions.of different persons. Iu a minister of the gospel of 
truth L cannot, however, but consider it as a peculiarly, disgraceful 
offence. It is appropriating more ‘alents to yourself than you.can 
honestly claim.: it is an injustice to the reputation and..rights, of 
the real author: nothing can justify the falsehood or the mean- 
ness; you have.no right ever to do evil that good may come,,., It 
has,,ever received the condemnation and contempt of all Bast and 
present ages, and I.trust it will contiaue so to.do. 

Since my attention was accidentally drawn to three of your 
publications, the more immediate objects of the present pamphlet, 
I have read what you have committed to the press at yarious times ; 
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a greater mass of compilation and disingenuous use of other au. 
thors I have never the labor to read, and I trust I never shall 
again. Nour Sermon onthe Attraction of the Cross, which first 
gave you literary distinction, is a most palpable compilation of 
the metaphors and sentiments of some of our best writers, and par. 
ticularly, of the most celebrated passages of forensic eloquence. 
Should.you. have the temerity to dispute this, I will publish the 
proofs im the mean time, itis beside my present purpose, and I am 
certain, that the following sheets will obtain for the assertion. the 
eredence of my readers, without the necessity of a particular cita- 
tion. 


‘Phe works which are now the subject of my animadversion, are— 


1, Youth Warned. A Sermon preached in Carr’s Lane Meeting-house, 
no hag 1824, and addresseil particularly to Young Men. Birming- 
sada 4 


@.Rhe; Christian, Father's Present to his Children, two volumes. Lon- 


1924... . 
she Scoffér Admonished. Being the substance of two Sermons preached 
‘in’ Carr’s*Lane Meeting-house, July 18th, and August 1st, 1824. Bir- 
‘mingham, 1824. 


‘The first point I shall dispute with you is, the present state of 
ublic morals and literature. In page 13, of « Youth Warmed,” 
you write— 

“InGammatory novels, stimulating romances, lewd poetry, immoral 
songs, satires against religious characters, and arguments against revelation, 
forth geieral the works consulted by corrupt and vicious youth, and by 
Which they become still more vicious. Never did the press send forth 
streams of greater pollution than at this time. Autlors are to be found, of 
novmean, character for taleut, who pander to every corruption of the youthful 
bosom. Almost every vice has its high priest, to burn incense on its altar, 
and to lead its victims, decked with the garlands of poetry or fiction, to their 
rein, 

‘Th p. 17 of the “ Scoffer Admonished,” you give the following 
infamous and overcharged picture of society— 


“ How often is the social circle the sceve of this unhallowed sport: and 
the .entertaiument of the convivial party heightened profane ridicule. 
Religion, like her divine Author, when he was led into Pilate’s hall to be a 
laughing-stock to the Roman soldiers, is introduced only to furnish merri- 
ment for the company. One calls her an impostor, practising her arts on 
the credulity of mankind ; another holds up the vices of her false disciples 
as chargeable upon her; a third tells aludicrous anecdote of one of her sin- 
cere co honorable votaries ; then derided by all, defended by none, with no 
one to speak on her behalf, and not permitted to speak for herself, she 
stands, like the Man of Sorrows, a silent object of derision, the swearer’s 
jest, the drunkard’s -song, yet majestic still in grief, and dignified amidst 
surrounding scorn. How much of tavern, ale-louse mirth is derived from 
this impious source! What a supply of merriment would be cut off from 
the sons of Belial if religion and all the subjects connected with it were sud- 
dently, by some mysterious power operating upon their mind, either forgotten 
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or dreaded! Indatuated and miserable men! Can ve fied nothing iess.sacred 
than this 10 give a religh to your wipe? Will nything less poisonous serve 
as an infusion into your cups? Has the social circle ne charms a power to 
Pon inléss the scuffer be there? Has wit nd polgaaney, genids no’ brij- 
ancy, satire nu sting, irony ne point, humor ne pleasantey, jesting ne spirit, 
except ncoffing at religion be practised? Must the waice. of. scorer 
rouse the slumbering genius of misth, and all be fat and insipid till his per- 
verted fancy yield the salt? It is not enough that ye can be gamesters, and 
drunkards; and swearers, but yé must be ‘lnbéllers ahd calumeiatots ‘also ; 
and even then, will nothing less serve asthe object of your seandel; than 
piety and the pious?” u 

Now Sir, either this « social circle” must have beet: witees 

by yourself or reported to you by some friend: if by a member, 

ou could not consider it worthy of belief ; and ‘if by a»convert, 
T should receive such a story with allowance as the exaggerated 
picture of his past sins, by way of increasing the merit OF his 
reformation ; I should consider the narrator as a sinner past saving. 
But however this may be, it is a mere false picture, and existe-on 
in the disordered imagination of some religious fanatic,'or of $ome 
mendacious knave who has imposed his contemptible narration on 
your credulity. What, Sir, can be your motive in joining this old 
« hue and cry” of villanizing mankind ? Is it to enhance the neces- 
sity and value of your own services? ‘ There is a certain ligt of 
vices committed in all ages and declaimed against by all authors, 
which will last as long as human nature ! or digested into common 
places may serve for any theme, and neverbe out of date “until 
dooms-day.”* ‘The badness of the times has been a common 
topic of complaint in every age, and that they are. growing worse 
continually, is what some persons think themselves> obliged :to-in+ 
sist on, with no less vehemence ; how hard soever ‘they’ find it 
to account for this in any respect.” * ; 

‘It has been so long the practice to represent literature as de- 
clining, that every renewal of this complaint now comes with 
dimimshed influence, The public has been so often excited by a 
false alarm, that at present the nearer we approach the threatened 
period of decay, the more our security ittcreases.” $ 

If it were necessary, Sir, I could produce regulat chronologieal 
lamentations over the continual moral degeneracy of mankmd, 
from the cessation of the flood to the present day: the diséase, 
therefore, cannot be a galloping consumption, or ere this the world 
would have become one dreary waste. That the CLERG¥; ‘Of aH 
classes of detracters, should join in this sad complaint—-of Teaving 
Christianity in a worse condition than they found it—is: indeed 


t Sir Thomas Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 1646. 
2 Law’s Theory of Religion. 1750. ae 
3 Goldssnith’s Inquiry into the present State of Polite Learning 
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extraordinary 5 the: reflection \on ithemselves: who have been edu. 
catedoand:paid to advance the: religious character ‘of’ the:' people; 
cannot but be evident sand thus’ to profess:not to be able to ke 
them ‘from»backsliding, cannot but: make good the argunient of: the 
of Friends, and)also of the Soonhitioes) who contend ‘that 
th fe of:a priesthood is: one of unproductive labors: © 
(says Milton) to: the disrepute of our ministers ined 
Pitta Jabors we should:hope better, and of: the , 
whith their flock teaps by them, than that after all slight oh 
the. gospel which is, and, is to be, and all this continual: preaching, 
~~ | Should be:still frequented with such an uoprincipled, - unedi- 
and “Jaic rabble, as: that the whiff: of ‘ev new pamphlet 
uld stagger. them out of their catechism and Chistian walking 
Bs Sir; to be serious 3 can it be ‘believed: that vice increases: wedserns 
geometrical progfessive ratio with the increase of knowlege? 
Hse the establishment of charity.and Sunday schools, of national 
and Lancasterian systems of education, the increased circulation of 
religious magazines. and tracts, had no:effect in instructing and mo- 
ralizing the people ? Has the distribution of Bibles, your mission- 
ary and periodical collections, /had\mo effect. on) public morals? 
Are hospitals, dispensaries, charities suited to every want and 
misfortune of the poor, ‘no proofs of increasing humanity and 
benevolence? Is not the reprint, of , athe standard. works of Eng- 
land’s worthies, and the vast, influx, of. periodical. publications con- 
nected with the. arts: and sciences, evidence of the moral and 
intellectual progress of your countrymen? Can any country in ‘the 
world, or could.any past. age, boast the moral habits or information 
of: British ‘mechanics and artizans? Isa state of profound peace, 
and the extraordinary extension of trade.and commerce from’ the 
horrors and. wickedness of, war, no symptom of national 2 he 
ment—or .is-it only that the people have advanced in ev 
department—saverespect for their religion and its ministers sone it ine this 
were the fact, what would be the infallible inference ? .that.how- 
ever your calling in. life suited your own interest, it ill acconded 
with the interests of your. country 
It? was the original and sige remark of Bacon,’ Antiquitas 
peel juventus mundi—that the antiquity of the, world. was. its 
y-  You.libel real antiquity without. being aware of. it, and 
pv the improving times in which you have the privilege to 
be-born, by thus eulogising the moral character of dut ancestors, 
at the-expense and aspersion of posterity and your contemporaries : $ 
and I leave you to estumate the spiritual pride which dares.thus to 
set itself up as the censor of the age, and to anticipate judgments to 


* De Alig: Scient, Li. c. 5. 
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come. If I. understand rightly: the necessity and divine:favoriof 
revelation, it was to add:to the: matural light alteady insthé:nwothbs> 
and.if we aire: to interpret literally: the ‘prophecies and intentions.of: 
the great Messenger of Heaven; it was.the, advancemient»af :the: 
moral improvement and happiness of his creatures. ‘Gon, )Siry 
does not create the human mind now with Jess advantagesithan 
formerly, :.mature and conscience still exercise their -prefogatives. 
As antiquity, therefore, in fact consists.in the oldcagesafi the 
world, notin the youth of it;:as we are. the fathers, !not»the chils 
dren Of time, abandon this stale and unprofitable) declamations: 
« jp disgracing the present times therefore, you disgrace antiquity: 
properly so called ;”* Truth is the daughter of Time. «Now, Sity! 
allow me,to recommend you to read that admirable »:portion: af 
Law’s Theory of Religion—* The Progress of NaturabReligioa and 
Science, or the continual Improvement of the World imgenesal” 
histexts Sir, from Solomon, is not unsuitable to: the< present oct! 
casion—-‘* Say not thou, What is the cause that the: former.days: 
were better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely:concegii« 
ing this.” Eccles, vii. 10. snisile 

’Twixt blasphemy and cant—the two & YY! 

Rank ills with which-this age is curst-- Ve 

We can no more tell which is worst, 

Than erst could Egypt, when so rich 

In various plagues, determine which 

She thought inost pestilent and vile. ( ; 

' Fables for the Holy Ailiance. ar cy 

With this exordium I shall open the more immediate | object 
the present strictures on your publication : to commence wd boris 
gine,.I shall quote from your first printed sermon, YouTs 
Warnep,” your first denunciation of the dramaand the: stage. 

“4. The recreations and amusements of young men who live in) sin Rik pur. 
suits are of the same nature as their reading, conversation, and company, 
i.e. polluted and polluting, The theatre is generally frequented by them; 
the theatré, that corrupter of public morals; that school where nothing 

and every thing bad is learnt; that resort of the vicious, and seminary 
of vices that broad and flowery avenue to the bottomless pit. Heré a young 
man finds no hinderances to sin, no warnings against irreligion, no meémigns 
tos of judgment to come; but on the contrary; every thing to inflame.his 
passions, to excite his criminal desires, and to gratify his appetites for, vice. 
The language, the music, the company, are all adapted to a sensual taste, and 
caletilated to demoralise the mind. Multitudes of once comparatively Hine 
centand happy youth, have to date their ruin for both worlds) frem:that 
hour when their feet first trod the polluted precincts of a theatre, - Till then 
they were ignorant of many of the ways of vice, and had no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness. That fatal night which first brought them 
before the stage, was the dreadful season of their initiation into the’myste- 
ries of iniquity. Then they fell from morality and respectability, and can 


1 Hakewill, Apol. 
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tinued falling deeper and deeper in vice, till earth tired of the sickening 
load ef theiroerruption, heaved them feom her lap; and bel! from, beseath 
moved to,meet them at their coming. When therefore a young inan ac- 
quires a taste. for theatrical representations, and gratifies his propensity, 1 
Corisiter tis firord] ¢hardcter in imminent’ peril.” 

““"fo'this, in the* publication of ‘your setmon, ‘you append the 
folfowing note. 


~ Tris by no means the author's intention to affirm, that all who frequent 
the fHeatre are'in the usual aeceptation of the term, vicidus persons. Far 
ba it from him to prefer an accusation so extensive and unfounded as this, 
Ne, debt many must amiable avd moral individuals are among the admi. 
rers.of dramatic representation. ‘Tibat such persons receive no contamina- 
fioti from the scenes fhey witness, or the language they hear, is no stronger 
proof thatthe stage is fot immoral in its tendency and effects, than that 
there is’ no contagion in the plague, because sume constitutions resiet the 
’ infection, Bhat.persons fenced in by every conceivable moral defence and 
restraint, should escape uninjured, is saying little; but even in their case, I 
will contend that the mind is not altogether uninjured. Is it possible for 
aty imperfect moral creature, and such are the best of us, to hear the irreve- 
rend:appeals to Heaven, the filthy allusions, the anti-Christian sentiments, 
which-are uttered during the representation of even our purest plays, and 
hear this fot amusement, without some deterioration of mental purity ?. And it 
should be remembered that none but the pure in heart shall see God. But 
let us conceive of a young man going alone and unprotected to a theatre, 
orin the company of others of his own age, and after having his passions 
inflamed with all he has seen and beard within, then returning home 
through the crowds of well-dressed prostitutes which infest the purlieus of 
every theatre. Is this a school to improve his morals ? Yes, the morals of the 
brothel. The advocates of the stage should be candid, and instead of talk- 
ing about its improving the taste or the morals of the age, should frankly 
confess, what they cannot be ignorant of, that it is indeed a very dangerous 
place for young persons, but that it isan amusement of which they them- 
selves age very fond, and that they are determined to enjoy it, whatever 
havoc it should make in the character of others. Or even admitting that 
occasionally some one were improved by theatrical satires on vice, though, 
by the way, to laugh at vice is not the best way of becoming virtuous, still 
will they not confess that for this one case of improvement, a thousand cases 
of suin could be found?” 


On the plagiarisms and declamation of these extracts I shall say 
nothing, ‘as the substance is repeated in a more elaborate and se- 
rious work,—Tue CurisTian FaTHER’s Present To nts Cuiz- 
DREW: ‘but I leave my readers to their own reflections on what 
must be the constituent character of your acquaintance and follow- 
ers, who ‘cannot frequent an English theatre, or witness “the 
representation of even our purest plays, without some deterioration 
of mental purity :’—such persons, Mr. James, belong to Dean 
Swift’s description of nice people, who, ever suspecting impurities 
im‘ the most unexceptionable works, must be creatures of most 
diseased and impure minds, which, thank God, Sir, the majority 
of intellectual beings are noé. 

You have thought proper, Sir, to denounce in terms of most 
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bitter and indiscriminate invective, the character and works. of 
Lord Byron, ‘the darling ‘and wayward child of genius:’ It isa 
remark of an old writer, that, if God has not more ‘mércy on ‘us 
than we have towards one another, it will ill fare with all. Lord 
Byron was early bereft of parents, and by nature and . physical 
constitution was endowed with feelings and passions of difficult 
restraint: he was moreover born in a rank of society by no means 
favorable to the early discipline of the mind, and where tempta- 
tion peculiarly exposed such a character to error and vice. | The 
superstition and hypocrisy of the world appear early ‘to‘have’ im- 
pressed a sensitive mind ; and like thousands of others in the hatred 
and exposure of tyranny and hypocrisy, he failed to discriminate 
between real religion and the false pretences of irreligion. It is im- 
possible to justify part of his writings. But may my ‘count 
ever admire what you allow the exquisite pathos and peerless 
beauty of his works :” may they not seek to imitate or justify his 
failings; and may the great Judge of all, who loves 
than vengeance, jadge with compassion and forgiveness the errors of 
Lord ot re common to alt of us—may his noble exertions im ‘the 
cause of freedom and religion, in that classic and. gallant land 
where Socrates taught and Paul preached the Unknown God, 
atone for his frailties, and ultimately place him with the -spitits 
of just men made perfect. Dr MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM. 
%& No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their.dread abode, 
(There they alike ia trembling hope rapper 
The bosom of his Father and bis God,” ; 

In these preliminary strictures on your writings you must allow 
that have fairly quoted your own words. I shall pursue the 
same impartial course. throughout this letter. I now proceed to 
yous second work, one-.of the three subjects of my criticisms; LHB 
CurisTIAN FaTHer’s Present TO nis CHILDREN: Thisis:your 
magnum opus, or work of digested and considerate publication, 
addressed to young people on education and moral culture, «Utuis 
unnecessary that I should examine analytically its entire contents; 
in fact it contains much from your former sermons and tracts, 
inlaid inthe text and notes. I shall, however, remarkon some 
introductory chapters which precede your direct attack on the 
drama and the stage. 

Your 14th chapter, of volume the second, treats on the subject 
of books. It contains some most inconsistent, injudicious, and 
meagre directions generally, but particularly as to a course of. read- 
ng on history. You recommend Hume; you speak »of:-the 
“ beautiful simplicity of his composition,” and ¢ his philosophical 
mode ofanalyzing character and tracing events;” you. then add, 
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‘© But unhappily; Hume was: a,confirmed infidel, ‘and must be read 
witha mind ever upon’ its guard against the poison which he ‘hag 
infused into his’natrative:? ‘you say; that “happily, the delete. 
ous infusion floats -upon the surface; and’ may ‘be therefore 
detected. You thens:'inoa note at ‘the ;bottom ‘of the'page,'6, 
assert: that, ‘¢:Hume: has’ so’ incorporated ‘his’ infidelity “with ‘hig 
history, that it is impossible to read the ove without the other” 
Dhis palpable confusion of the spirit of -his History and his Essays 
is truly ridiculous: Now, I call upon you to point out one sceptical 
expression throughout Hume’s-History of England that gee i 
these silly observations. - Had you really been’ verséd in “Hie 
History; and/in the annotations of his able commentators,"you would 
havejustly said, that his high church principles and’ prejudices occa: 
sionally disgrace the impartiality of an historian, and worwigiag 
injurious‘to the'cause of religious as well as of ‘ civil’ tiberty! 
Mou then addin the note alluded to— Mr. (Dr.) Linpard,‘a Ro 
mans@atholic: author; is now publishing a very well written history 
of England, in'which his views and feelings,’ as a-Catholic,;iaté 
however isufficiently prominent.” .'Thus you charactetize’a tidble 
aid cadmirable: historical work, the labor: of the author's‘ life-ua 
history of extraordinary, industrious, and impartial, resear¢h—as 
as very! well written history !” You then add, that “© An En 
history, \in which there, shall be the; most {sacred regatd™t6 the 
principles of pure morality, evangelical religion, and rational hberty, 
ts¢stilb\a desideratum im ‘the literature of our countty.”* "Do you 
thean to supply this desideratum? Do you evetiexpect an aspired 
historys—that is to say, a history not written by a man with certain 
maturab and: acquired prepossessions in favor of his own -Opitfions 
and party.? Do you not know that-historical truth is otily tobe 
discovered by ‘a patient and candid perusal’ anid comparisott-of the 
historical works “by different “political parties and  religiéus ‘sects? 
Do you not think that if you, for example, wrote ah ‘saps 
posing you! were able, that the Calvinistic and Ind t Corti 
plexion-would be: **'sufficiently prominent?” What therefore was 


OF Observatory of MF Hime’s History of Englatid) 1778; by Dri Joseph 
Towers, and* reprinted in Shis-works: ‘* Brodie's: History of the British 
Empire, including a particular Examination.of Mr, Hume’s Statement rela- 
tive to the Character of the English Government, &c.” 4 vols. octavo, 1822, 
an excellent and valuable historical work. See also, “ A List of Books re- 
commended and réferred to in the Lettures ot) Modert History; by Professor 
Sinyth, of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge” To: witness: and) cécérd thie 
growing liberality.of the times, and the, oblivion of past liberality, espe 
cially*in the English universities, is a most grateful obseryation : inp this 
list of Books, Dr. Priestley’s invaluable Leetures on History are highly 
resémmiéndod for the “natufe’of histdtical wtithorities,” and referred ‘to'in 
the University: Lectures, ) rol oot wot! wit 
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your course-in your advice to, young people but! to recommend to 
them, the, diligent .and dispassionate: reading of ald parties, and to 
disect them, to. the necessary works and collections?: If) yohowere 
competent to. have done this, you iought'to:have particularised the 
works ;..and, if. not competent to it, you. had-no pretension-to-the 
lication of such a directory as—'lhe Christian Father's Present 

to, his Children, “ edt .ywbrid 
In.p. 8 is the followirig—« In the department of Hagtish eoni- 
position, Addison and. Johnson, though moral writers, in the'uswal 
acceptation of the term, are not always correct in their principles; 
if. indeed the: New. Testament is the staridard of moral sentiments?! 
As itis not likely that your works will supersede the Evidences iéf 
Christianity or the Rambler, or that the public will recognise you as 
alicenser. of the press over Addison and Johnson, I shall pasdien‘te 
the.conclusion of ‘your sentence as follows << It ‘is desirable ito 
cuhtivate.a good taste, and an elegant style of ‘ compositions :ané 
for.this. purpose, the productions of these two celebrated writers 
may be read, together with Burke on the Sublime, \Adison! on 
Taste, Blair’s Lectures, and’ Campbell on Rhetoric,” | -I onty-set 
out this passage to expose your ignorance. ‘You subsequently 
rate the perusal of Fiction in any shape as impious and yédle! 
Now can you have read Burke, Alison, Blair, or Campbelly and 
recommend them-to young people as ptoper authors, at the same 
time.that you condemn dramatic and poetic fiction ? thus denoun- 
cing works of the imagination, and yet recommending volumes 
that expressly eulogise the drama and poetry of out country! if 
you-have read these authors, how defective must be your-memory 
to.retain, or your judgment to appreciate ; and if you have not, how 
marvellous your ignorance!—lIn the following page, 9,,you pros 
ceed—<‘ Although the present age can boast the noble productions 
of such men as Scott, Southey, Campbell, and Wordsworth, whose 
poems every person of real taste will read, yet I recommend the 
more habitual perusal of Spenser and Milton among the ancients! 
and Cowper and Montgomery among the moderns: the two first, 
for their genius, and the others for their piety.” So your judicious 
literary discrimination does not estimate Milton so much for his 
piety as for his genius! The author of Paradise Lost; Regained, 
and those delicious strains of piety in his minor poems and’ tratis- 
lations, is admired for his ** genius,” and the morbid physical and 
religious melancholy of Cowper is recommended for its §* piety.!” 
Thank God, Sir, that * every person of real taste will read” (the 
poems of the four living poets you have so partially eulogised, 
and that ** Milton among the ancients” posterity will ever read 
for his genius and his piety, and Cowper for his poetic beauties, 
but with a charitable pity and allowance for the unfortunate malady 
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which characterised his constitution and mind. You conclude 
this chapter with some heartless and tasteless diatribes against fc. 
tion: I shall not accompany you, as the subsequent pages of this 
pamphlet will more particularly exhibit the important ends of 
works of the imagination, and fiction, on the taste arid morals of 
the world. 

I proceed to chapter xy. “On amusements and recreation.” 
You denounce “killing flies,” (query, fleas?) * horse racing ;” 
«all feld sports of every kind ;” (your ownitalics, p. 20)—« shoot. 
ing, coursing, hunting, angling !” « What agony is inflicted in 
hooking’a worm or a fish!” Spirit of old Izaac Walton, whose 
innocent amusements are thus denounced, and who hast told us how 
in thy contemplative moments the sweet feelings of piety pervaded 
thy soul—when “ the nightingale, another of my aity creatures, 


breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental [7 
throat, that it might make mankind to think that miracles are not | 


ceased. He that at midnight, when the very laborer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of het 


voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say, Lord, what music | 
hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, when thou affordest © 
bad men such music on earth!” -_ 

Vermin, such as ‘* wolves, bears, serpents, are to be extirpated ;” | 
but not for the pleasure of killing them; if thinning them is not © 


absolately necessary, they are to alive and at large’ on their 
‘© parole b honneur.” Ki ‘ 

« Billiards and cards ” are vicious games : “ Passion, petulance, 
and sullenness, are always waiting under the table, ready to appear 
in ar rtm and conduct of the loser :” “ Scenes have béen de- 


sctibed to me a disgrace to the genteel party in the drawing-room :” | 


‘¢ Serious misunderstandings have arisen from this source between 
man and wife :” «* How many have taken up the pistol or the poi- 
son, and have rushed with all their crimes about them, from the 
gamibling-table to the—fiery lake in hell”!!! Has zhis been de- 
scribed to you, Sir, by any spectator ? 

You then run down * balls, routs, and concerts.” ‘p. 23. The 


‘‘ mode of dress,” “ the nature of the employment, the dissipat- ~ 
ing tendency of the music, the conversation, and the elegant up- © 


roar”—all these fill you with dismay; that is to say, the mere 
representation of what goes on (for you never pretend to have 
been present yourself at any) outrages your feelings. Exquisite 
sentimentality, and audacious ignorance, which can print, “ Let 
there be a love once acquired for these elegant! recreations by 
any female, and from my heart, I pity the man who is destined to 
be her husband.” p, 24. 1 should indeed, Sir, pity the elegant 
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woman thrown away on you who cannot appreciate the innocent 
accomplishments of the female character. aalhieal 
You then say, that however moral these, amusements. may, be.in 
the upper ranks, ‘“* yet what mischief is produced to their humble 
imitators, who attend the assemblies which are held in the barn ox 


| the ale-house !” p. 24. «* Ilook upon dancing among these te be.a 


practice fraught with immorality :” this you illustrate not by an 


| allusion to king David, but to. the case of Mary Ashford ! 

' After this elegant finish to all the popular amusements,and 
» manly sports of your countrymen, you proceed to tell.us what, in 
| your liberality, you wild allow. Well is it for England that you 
| are not the modern ‘ master of the revels,” and that your ** book 
| of sports” is not the only latitude of British law. 


« My opinion of the stage I shall reserve for a separate chap- 


» ter. In the mean time I shall reply to a question which, no doubt, 
» ere this you are ready to ask, * what amusements I would recom- 
" mend.’— 


You “ recommend” to young persons, by way of “ strength, 
ening the body and improving the mind,” «a country .ramble 
amidst the beauties of nature.” I guess, Sir, your females would 
be very: likely to fall into men-traps, and your juvenile males to 
expiate their ambulatory trespasses against the game laws and 


| the vagrant act on some county tread-mill for the space, of ope 


calendar month! What we are to do in the iron. wilds. of 


) Staffordshire you do not inform us, unless tumbling down, an 


obsolete coal-pit is a religious recreation, and a warning against 
the pit-falls of Satan. The mental prescription you have swritten 
in this curious receipt-book is, ‘* Seek for that thirst after know~ 
ledge, which, when the soul is jaded with the dull. and. daily 
round of secular affairs, shall conduct her to the fountains .of 
contained in the well-stocked library.”. s My Pipers 
greeting smile ; my mother’s fond embrace; the welcome of. my 
brothers and my sisters; the kind looks, the fond inquiries, the 
interesting though wnimportant conversation of all at home, 
recruit my strength and recreate my mind :” excellent substitutes 
for marbles, whipping-tops, cricket and foot ball, and Mr..Ma- 
thews’s «* At Home !”—If you have amusements and no religion, 
you have the joy of fools, which, as Solomon says, is.but as 
‘the crackling of thorns beneath the pot.’” Here endeth your 
15th chapter, on amusements and recreations. 
Had I not set. forth your own, words, Mr. James, few (out_of 
the pale of your own church) would have believed such extraor- 
dinary ignorance of human nature could have been exhibited by 
you, much less published to the world. And strange ut is that 
you did not yourself perceive the glaring inconsistency of first re- 
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presenting mankind in so base and hopeless a plight, and then pre. 
scribing such a perfectibility as even no German illuminati eyer 
dreamed was possible! Human nature is not to be. controlled 
so easily as may be imagined; you cannot root out the passi 
if you would, and you ought not if you could; their ofhes ina 
ep scr state of existence is too important and too salutary to 
dispensed with :—they are the refreshing gales that purify the 
moral atmosphere of a being never deaitond by nature for a clois- 
ter or a cowl. The manifestations of passion, it is true, may be 


cloaked, but human nature will remain unchanged—ghe may be | 


masked but not transformed—a thick veil of hypocrisy may be 
assumied—the garb of exterior sanctity may be worn—the phylac- 
teries may be made broad, or, as Lord Monboddo has said, 
*¢dunghills may be spread with white linen, but will not become 
clean in consequence of such a covering.” 

\ De you not perceive that to realize (supposing for the sake of 
argument it was possible) your projected scheme of morality, you 


would invert the whole order of society, turn the world upside [7 


down, and require the total suppression of half the passions, feel- 


ings, and sympathies, of mankind—springs of human action more | | 


or less at the foundation of the whole conduct of life? Half 


London must be levelled to the ground; Brighton, Bath, Lea- | 7 
imirigton, Cheltenham, and all the gay resorts of the fashionable | 
and the sick, might be blown up or totally destroyed. Asa mere | 
question of political economy, what would be the certain effect? 
—a diminution in the demand for labor to such an extent, as | 
would not only deprive you of four fifths of your congregation, | 
but would depopulate your country to an extraordinary degree, | 
in as much as four fifths of the arts and manufactures, now sup- | 
porting hundreds of thousands of the lower classes, would be — 

i up and forsaken—the necessary consequence of which © 
would be the diminution of population, and the consequent scar- 
city of souls to save! Now, Sir, do not scream out at the ¢* blas- | 
phemy” and infidelity of this last sentence ; such an imputation 


fall, if any where, on your own el dorado and dreaming 

projects ; if you peruse Adam Smith, James Mill, and Malthus, 
you cannot but discover this. 

Into what would your system manufacture the raw material of 


man, but a — misanthrope, a maniacal religious fanatic, at — 


the mercy of every impostor who administered to his voracious 
credulity. The lower classes, Sir, would be the slaves of des- 
potism and misery : all the rational recreations which now cheer 
the heart and smooth the brow of industrious labor, which 
administer sweet content to every grade of society, would be abo- 
lished ; and every national amusement, where all classes meet 
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together, to the advantage/of every’ order, from thé 3@otiathian 
column’ to’ the ‘sturdy base ‘otf which the atistoératical supersttuc- 
ture of society is ‘firmly built, would be suppressed’: ignorance 
and ptide’ would stalk m-insolenee abd malice! through the tn- 
chatitable world : the whole cément sand’ every’ tiwet of theiréal 
tocial'system would ‘bé ‘dissolved and brokefi asunder: Oh pas- 
times ‘and ‘games of my childhood; when ‘inthralled it ehaine of 
daisies und buttercups, and absorded in the early loves ofinfandy, 
f sported’ on the greensward at! noon-day; or drank’ delightftom 
those ‘cheerful nursery pastimés which passed ‘before’ the blagiag 
winter firé, are your delightful associations never t6 béreeale@in 
the infantine amusements ‘of my children? Oh redotleotions'6f 
my youth, and of the village schoolmistress who inoewlatéd ‘me 
with the alphabet, and from whose nod’ profound"! rughedewith 
troops of schoolmates to the rural games of the village-pteen;‘ate 
ou also tO céase, and those innocent sports to be déclgred-un- 
ly ? ond 


“ Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful. scene, vod 
Liv’d in each luok, and brighten’d all the green ; 
These far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more.” 


, or 


In your ruthléss proscription Puncn himself (the recreation,of 
the: studious Bayle and numerous. literati, .divines, included) 
would be sacrificed. All those popular English pastimes,, the 
innocent and riral delight of the rustic villager, those diversions 
of Roman origin, on which tlie British youth from the, earliest 
times have built their national character, are to be. abandoned : 
farewell, ye vernal games, ye relics of the feast of Flora, descended 
to us from that mighty péople who grasped the sceptre of.the 
wotld and founded ‘the eternal city :’ farewell, ye morfis-dan- 
cers, ye remembrancers of a brave and high-minded i, the 
successful cultivators of the arts and sciences and .architects, of the 
far-famed Alhambra: the mountebank, the tumbler, the in 
bears. and dogs, the tabor and pipe, the wandering and tattered 
minstrel touching with chatity the young heart to the strains of 
atin fiddle, May-day with its garlands and sports; the sooty, capers 
of the poor sweep, the chants of the Christmas carol, and ;the 
cheerful celebration of and pious thanksgiving for the opening year 
these we are to lay down at the.shrine of Mr. James! n 
indeed; may we exclaim in melancholy with; the Poet, of, 
Deserrep Vili aGe— 


" 4 The hawthorn-bush, with seats benéath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made ! 
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‘How often have Iblest the coming day, eb Hey self te 
When toil remitting, lent.its. turn to play son t 
And ail the village train, from labor free, tion 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, risms 
While many a pastime 'circled'in the shade, @ Tsu but I 
The young contending as the old survey'd ; ' than 
Aad many.a gambol frolic’d o'er, the ground, . Amu 
And slights of art and feats of strength went round ; _s 
And still as each repeated pleasure tir’d, , ft the \ 
Succeeding sports the mirth ful band inspira; ’ have 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, tors t 
By holding out, to tire each other down ; besid 
The swain mistrustless of his smutty face, 
While secret laughter titter’d round the place ; tors = 
The bashful virgin’s side long looks of love, r — andt 
The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. : in al 
These were thy charms, sweet village, sports like these, » i one. 
With sweet sugcession, taught e’en toil to please ; § Pag 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, ¥ 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled !” ; ba. 
- + ° ° F of th 
Such, Sir, is the havoc which you would work in society, had i is, bu 


you the power: .you would abolish all those manly field sports, 
which are so many component parts of our national character; 
the bold hunter hallooing at the break, the sportsman’s gun echo- 
ing through the mountain cavern of the moor game, the patient 
fisherman coveting the trout under the northern rapid—sports 
which have made the distinctive character of British nerve and 
mind. which have wafted the British flag and Gvibeetiop. je 
triumphant victory over all the globe—and without which, national 
character, so formed, your missionaries, Mr. James, :could+ not 
have conferred on so many savage millions the golden and _pre- 
cious gifts of the gospel! Should this pamphlet convert ‘‘yéu, 
Sir, which is more than I confess is reasonably to be expected, 
you may witness at the Birmingham theatre, the proud’ and 
ee rd scenic representation of Waterloo ; and if you withstdnd 
that, I shall say you are past literary redemption, and proof against 
national pride. But, fortunately, Sir, for the world, your views | 
of human nature never will be realised till society is conducted 7 
in balloons ; till the human mind works by steam; or till you 
possess the mines of Mexico and Peru, and can order in your own 
moulds some millions of cast iron men and women from the 
foundry of Messrs. Boulton and Watt. 

Tnow arrive at the grand assault of your work, in ‘ The 
Christian Father’s Present to his Children,” volume the second, 
chap. xvi. “¢ ON THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS.” i 

Although I have thought proper in my preceding pages to pro! 
examine other passages of your ‘‘ Present,” by way of ascertaining 7 
and showing how far you were competent to write on the subject — = app 
of the drama and the stage, I shall, however, strictly confine my- 
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self to this part of your work. There is, I confess, great tempta- 
tion to examine your whole publication, and to exhibit the plagia- 
risms profusely scattered throughout your five hundred pages : 
but I shall not concern myself or weary my readers ‘with more 
than has reference to this particular inquiry. «On Theatrical 
Amusements ;” and I doubt not this will be a sufficient sample of 
the whole. I should, however, previously inform you, that I 
have not had the leisure or the patience to search for many-credi- 
tors to whom you owe various plagiarised parts of this chapter; 
besides those which I shall justly restore to their injured proprie- 
tors :—but, doubtless, you may expect that many of them living, 
and the representatives of those who are deceased, will now come 
in and prove their debts! I give verbatim your introductory 


ae 


“[ do not hesitate for a moment to pronounce the Tueatre to be one 
of the bruadest avenues which lead to destruction; fascinating no doubt it 
is, but on that account the more delusive and the more dangerous, Leta 
young man once acquire a taste for this species of entertainment, and yield 
himself up to its gratification, and he is in imminent danger of becoming 
a lost character, rushing on his ruin. All the evils that can waste his 
property, corrupt his morals, blast his reputation, impair bis bealth, embitter 
his. life, and destroy his soul, lurk in the purlieus of a theatre, Vice, in 
every form, lives and moves and has its being there. Myriads have cursed 
the hour when they first exposed themselves to the contamination ef the 
stage. From that fatal evening they date their destruction. Them ‘they 
threw off the restraints of education, and learnt to disregard the dictates of 
conscience. Then their decision, hitherto oscillating between a life of virtue 
and vice, was made up for the latter.”—p. 32. 


I shall make no remarks on these preliminary observations, as 
you immediately add, * But I will attempt to support by argument 
and fact these strong assertions.” 

I shall now examine “the arguments and facts” you bring to 
support ‘* these strong assertions :” I shall show whence you 
borrow them ; how little you are a judge of what you borrow, 
and how impertinent and inconclusive your ‘ arguments” and ré- 
puted “ facts” are to the question at issue. 

I should previously inform my readers (of which some without 
shame may be uninformed) that there exists a certain book, « An 
Essay on the Character and Influence of the Stage, by John Styles, 
D. D. third edition, 1820,” price six shillings. A work against 
the stage is little likely to be read by the admirers of the drama 
and theatrical entertainments ; and the price of six shillings would 
probably place this volume beyond the means of a large part of 
Mr. James’s congregation. Mr. James might therefore very safely 
appropriate the pages of such a work in the manufacture of his 
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own : this is evident from the fact of his having liberally done 
so, and from the certainty that he would mo¢ have thus acted, had 
he anticipated discovery : moreover, it is now some years since 
the work of Doctor Styles was the subject of public notoriety from 
the many reviews and answers bestowed on the publication, the 
first edition being published in 1807. ‘The character of Dr, Styles’s 
book, in its original and unmutilated shape, will appear from these 
pages ; further I do not think it necessary to add of the reverend 
author than that his D. D. is not the assay mark of an English 
University, and that from his illiterate use of classical authors, he 
has no real pretensions to such honorable initials from any “ seat 
of learning” in Christendom. 

But not to forget you, Mr. James, his humble imitator and 
borrower, I shall immediately return to the argument and fact. 
For the sake of distinction, I shall number your paragraphs: but 
first, I shall beg the favor both of you and of my readers to 
return to pages 9 and 10 of this pamphlet, to re-read your first 
fulminations against the theatre and the drama, as published in 
* Youth Warned.” It is unnecessary to reprint those pages, as in 
the subsequent extracts from ‘* The Christian Father’s Present” it 
will be seen that you have repeated the substance, and generally 
the very words: your right to plagiarise from yourself I shall not 
question, whatever opinion I may entertain of the bad taste and 
staleness. I shall, however, briefly notice a few particularly exag- 
gerated and unqualified sentences in those pages. You say the 
theatre is the *¢ school where nothing good and every thing bad is 
learnt !” Now, Sir, as you cannot be suspected, after this, of 
having read SHAKsPEARE, much less any other dramatic writer 
of later times, celebrated moral authors (whose plays have been 
acted on the stage), let me beg of you to borrow Ayscough’s Verbal 
Index to Shakspeare ; turn to the denomination of every virtue and 
every vice, and if you do not there discover the most eloquent 
eulogies of virtue, and the most powerful denunciations of yice 
(the Bible only excepted), I will forfeit all claim to having proved 
your plagiarisms and ignorance :—so much for your following sen- 
tence against the drama as containing “mo warnings against 


irreligion, no mementos of judgment to come; but on the con- | 


trary, every thing to inflame his passions, to excite his criminal 
desires, and to gratify his appetites for vice”—a plainer proof than 
these sentences could not be given that you do preach * without 
book,” and that you have really never visited the theatre, where 
you might have heard the eloquent praise of morality and the 
dispraise of immorality more or less in every dramatic piece on 
the English stage. 
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To give you a few examples, for fear these pages should not 
induce you to read Shakspeare, or witness the representation of 


his dramas, thus he speaks of the vice of CaLtumny— 


“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shall not escape ca- 

Jumny.” amlet 
“ Back wounding calumny the whitest virtue strikes,” 
Measure for Measure. 

And thus of the consequences which overtake those who retail 
its abominations— 
Ibid. 

You appearunsophistically ignorant of the constitutionand history 
of the human mind ; you do not seem to believe, much as you write 
about ‘ original sin,” that man és frail, and that this world is one 
of probation and discipline ; that ‘ without vice there would be 
no virtue.”"—There is much in the moral character of the world 
hidden in the final and unsearchable ways of its great Creator ; 
you may be certain that Providence has constituted the human 
mind as it was designed, and Shakspeare, who had a profound 
knowlege of human nature, most expressively writes— 


“You shall stifle in your own report and smell of calumny.” 


‘Our virtues would be proud if our faults whipp’d them not.” 


But if I do not restrain myself I shall be seduced from the 
examination of your “ argument” and * fact :” I shall therefore 
hasten to number one. 


1. 











The stage cannot be defended as 
an amusement : fur the proper end of 
an amusement is to recreate without 
fatiguing or impairing the strength 
and spirits. It should invigorate, 
not exhaust the bodily and mental 
powers ; should spread an agreeable 
serenity over the mind, and be en- 
joyed at proper seasons. Is midnight 
the time, or the heated atmosphere 
of a theatre the place, or the pas- 
sionate tempestuous excitement of a 
deep tragedy the state of mind, that 
comes up to this view of the design 
of amusement? Certainly not. 

James, p. 32. 


“The stage considered as an 
amusement, chap. iii.” Amuse- 
ment is recreation, and is intended 
to relieve the mind from severe at- 
tention or to recruit the animal 
spirits, by an agreeable suspension 
of mental or bodily labor. (p. 47.) 
Amusement should invigorate, and 
not exhaust the powers; it should 
spread a sweet serenity over the 
mind, and should be enjoyed at pro- 
per seasons. Midnight is no time for 
recreation to a rational being, &c. 

Styles, p. 42. 





As to the assertions and opinions contained in this paragraph, 


they are questions only of individual judgment and feeling : you 
and your followers it appears never frequent the theatre, and 
therefore cannot be allowed to be witnesses on the subject. But 
that the stage can be defended as an amusement by those who do 
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frequent its; representations is certain, from the fact: of < myriads” 
of ardustrious and moral persons nightly attending the London 
and» provincial theatres, who, if the theatre was not an:amuse 
rhent, would: doubtless, before 1824, have discovered the | fruit. 
lessness of their'séarch : do you think it likely it would haye been 
heft to>'you to: reveal such a discovery, or to explode such a de: 
lusion'?: It is: not probable that~after the severe and sedentary 
labors) of the warehouse and the counting-house, persons would 
pay for ‘admittance to what “exhausts their bodily and mental 
*>-You offer no proof that the average longevity of human 
life has decreased) since the more popular introduction of stage 
plwys; ‘the bills of mortality contain no new diseases or evidence 
ofthis: stage plague ;” the coroners’ inquests no verdicts of 
*¢ sudden deaths” in the theatres. As “all the world,” therefore, 
at‘times fréquent the theatre, we must allow that it és an amuse- 
ment °and ‘recreation, which, after the fatigues of a long day's 
labor; ‘recruits the animal spirits, and is an agreeable alterative 
forthe mind. It is also observable, that the theatre usually closes 
at midnight, and that “the heated atmosphere” has no more ‘in- 
jurious effect on the health of his Majesty’s subjects than the warm 
air of your heated evening places of public worship. I think this 
is sufficient, Sir, on this pot; you are of course at liberty in this 
free cou to endeavor to make people believe your assertions, 
but my opinion is, that you will never succeed in persuading them 
against their senses.” I advise you therefore to give up the 
attempt. 
Your second paragraph I now examine.— 








2. 
But what I wish particularly to 


insist on is, the immoral and anti- 
christian tendency of the stage. 

It is an indubitable fact that the 
stage has florished most in the most 
corrupt-and depraved state of society ; 
and that in proportion as sound mo- 
rality, industry, and religion, advance 
their influence, the theatre is de- 
serted. It is equally true, that among 
the most passionate admirers and 
most constant frequenters of the 
stage are to be found the most dis- 
sylute and abandoned of mankind. 

James, p. 32. 


The immoral and antichristian tend- 
ency of the stage. chap. iv. 

itis a remarkable fact (which the © 
advocates of the theatre, on the | 
principle that it is the friend of mo- 
rals, must account for if they can) 


that the stage has florished most in ~ 


the most corrupt and depraved state 
of society. How comes it to pass 
that in proportion as sound mora- 
lity, industry, and religion, advance 
their influence, that the theatre is 
deserted and neglected, and that it 
grows in favor in the same ratio as 
—virtue and religion decline ? How 
has it happened too, if the stage be 
the school of virtue, that the most 
dissolute and abandoned of mankind 
are its passionate admirers and 
warmest advocates? &c. 
Styles, P. 64-5, 
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Nowy Sir; I deny every assertion (save one) in this paragraph.as 
originally written by Dr. Styles, and abridged by yourself :' b cer- 
tainly:do admit that many of the admirers of the stage are. to’.be 
found amongst the most dissolute and abandoned ef mankind ;:ae- 
cording to your account of society, it would be extraordinary 
indeed, -if the stage, like every other pursuit and profession, had 
pot vicious connexions. But what should you think of an-angu- 
ment against your sincerity and moral character on the notorious 
fact, that: among the especial pretenders to evangelical religion 
there have been a great many especial hypocrites and scoundrels, 
You well know that this fact has made superior sanctity itself .an 
object of popular suspicion even to a proverb, but should:I there, 
fore be liberal in casting such a reflection on you or the majority 
of your audience ? 

I assert, it is mot an indubitable fact that the stage has florished 
most in the most corrupt state of society: the fact is the very: re- 
verse ; I might at once confute you by a reference to the presént 
age in which you so pitiably lament the increasing love of theatri- 
cal entertainments, and which, in pages 8 and 9, I have. proved 
to be blessed as the times foretold by the prophet Micahy iv..4; 
but it affords a good opportunity for briefly stating the rise and 
progress of the drama and the stage—the history of which, will 
prove your utter ignorance of the subject on which you have so 
boldly declaimed in your * Present.” 

The earliest dramatic compositions and performances, maybe 
said to have originated in the feelings of piety natural to many and 
indeed were invented by the priests. The heathen celebration of 
«‘ Harvest-home” was probably the very first essay: thus in 
Diacri a portion of the flock was destined to recompense heroic 
compositions. The Icarians distinguished their drama by the name 
of tragedy, or the song of the vintage; the vintagers of Mount 
Icarus rewarded the poet with a cup of new wine and a wreath of 
ivy; and through the thickets of Daphnoides, or laurel roses, the 
victims were led to the sacrifice, the priests singing hymns or lyric 
poems to Ceres, Bacchus, and other imaginary deities ; hence ori- 
ginated the Chorus of separate bands, and the company answering 
each other alternately. Thespis, who lived about 536 years before 
the Christian era, introduced the recitation of verses between the 
songs ; and is said to have travelled about with a moveable stage. 
ZEschylus, fifty years afterwards, introduced the dialogue and dra- 
matis personz, and first constructed a permanent theatre, with 
proper scenery and decoration. ‘The regular Greek drama soon ate 
tained its highest perfection under Sophocles and Euripides. 
Sophocles, the greatest and most correct of all the tragic poets, 
florished only twenty-two years after Auschylus, and was only 
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about seventy. years posterior to Thespis.'; How. far theidrama 
was the cause or effect of progressive civilisation, or what influ 
ence the Grecian Iambic exercised on the elegant and maghifi,; 
cent simplicity which characterised the taste of that nation, I shall 
notrdiscuss. \ But certain it is, that at the most noted: period of 
Grecian virtue and national prosperity, the drama‘and the sta 
enjoyed their highest influence, and existed in their greatest purity: 
That nation filled up. the chief legislative and executive offices with 
their poets and dramatic writers. I shall not load these pages with 
pompous citations or references. When you bring forward: any 
proofs of your assertions, it will be time enough for me to produce 
mine: and if you repeat these borrowed calumnies, the men of 
Athens shall rise up in judgment against you. One singular fact, 
however, I cannot omit—viz. that the Grecian drama declined 
when the decision on the merits of the authors was removed from 
the people to an arbitrary tribunal at Athens, formed annually of 
afew judges, admitting of no appeal, and whose corrupt decisions, 
with the most infamous and unparalleled injustice, awarded the 
public’ honors to. the most vulgar productions, in disdain of the 
noblest ‘works of Euripides and Menander, Xlian’ says’ that 
these oligarchists were either blinded by partiality or amused by 
the drachma of Attica. The tyrant Dionysius, by corrupting 
these judges, received for bad verses and worse tragedies the?blic 
rewards of Athens, to the astonishment of Europe and Asia.' 
Thus you see, Mr. James,'a corrupt national government corrupted 
the: drama, not the drama the people—a trifling difference you 
must allow in causation. Dr. Blair, though he admits that * the 
subjects of the ancient Greek tragedies were too often founded on 
mere destiny and inevitable misfortunes,” yet says that the instruc: 
tion’ which the fable of the plays conveyed, was “ reverence owin 
tothe gods, and submission due to the decrees of destiny.” i 
eould ‘smother you with facts on this subject, but shall close it with 
the opinion of a most celebrated patriot and political writer, 
Andrew Fletcher, «« That most of the ancient legislators. thought 
they ‘could not well reform the manners of any city, without the 
help of a lyric, and sometimes of a dramatic poet.”4 


3. 

“Have not all those who have pro- © Could I summon inte one interest- 
fessed the most elevated piety and ing group the venerable men, Ac. of 
marality, botmean uavaryingandupi- the world, &c, their decision, were it 
ferm. testimony against the stage?, uniform, &c. There is scarcely .a 


* Blair’s Lectures, XLV. on Dramatic Poetry.—Pauw's Philosophical 
Dissertations on the Greeks. 
12 2 Hist. Divers. Lib. ii. 
*| Diodorus Sieulus. Lib. xv. * Political Works, London, 1737.:p.i372. 
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Even the most virtuous pagans con- 
demned this amusement as injurious 
to morals.and the interests of nations. 
Plato, Livy, Xenophon, Cicero, Sulon, 
Cato, Seneca, Tacitus, the most ve- 
nerable men of antiquity, the bright- 
est constellation of yirtue and talents 
which ever appeared on the hemi- 
sphere of philosophy, have all denoun- 
ced the theatre as a most abundant 
source of moral pollution, and assure 
ys that both Greece and Rome had 
their ruin accelerated by a fatal pas- 
sion for these corrupting entertain- 
ments. 
James, p. $3. 
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distinguished name aniong the phi, 
losophers, &c. but is, hostile to the 
theatre, and protests against the 
stage, ke. p- 135. 

I might fatigue the reader with 
| ene from names of the most 

istinguished eminence; « would be 
tedious, it would be useless, It is 
enough to remark, that Plato, Keno- 
phon, Aristotle, Cicero, Livy, Vale- 
rius Maximus,Solon and Cato, Seneca 
and Tacitus, the most venerable men 
of antiquity; a constellation of ta- 
lents and virtues, the greatest that 
ever shone, have all condemned’ the 
stage. 
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Styles, p, 139. 

You must allow that my conclusion of the last paragraph is but 
asorry introduction of your succeeding one, and that the opinéon 
of Andrew Fletcher is of itself a sufficient answer to this,your 
third assertion: but lest you should entertain any doubt, I will 
give you chapter and verse on every one of these ‘ ancients” 
whose names you have taken in vain. The reader will easily see 
that you have altered the catalogue as given by Dr. Styles, and 
brought them forward in a very unchronological order: but as. I 
find them, I shall meet them—only premising that it is impossible, 
for want of leisure, that I can adduce all the facts scattered in 
history and biography attaching to so many characters; but Iwill 
endeavor to advance sufficient, to show that these ‘venerable men 
of antiquity” have no all denounced the theatre, or attributed the 
ruin of the Greek and Roman governments to dramatic. enter- 
tainments. With respect to Greece ; Solon, Xenophon, and Plate, 
could not speculate on the causes of ruin in the womb of futurity; 
Greece. was at its highest tone of public and private celebrity 
during their lives; indeed the two latter, with the. addition of 
Socrates, may be said to form the triumvirate of Grecian intellect 
and virtue.—As far as their opinions go, (and I do not know what 
their opinion on the effects of the stage, as it then was in-such a 
state of unpolished manners, has to do with the stage as it now iss) 
you shall see what they really did think. 

On the alleged opposition of Solon I shall refer to the original 
sources of information, and you will see how little relevant to the 
present subject is the citation of his name. You ought to know 
that he assumed the government of Athens before the introduction of 
the regular drama ; that the morals and habits of the people were ex- 
cessively loose ; and that hisjurisprudence, chiefly sumptuary, was 
directed amongst other things to restrain the excesses practised at 
sacrifices and funerals—the idleness and expense of these public 
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buhibitions being then aigreat Rational evil. ‘Now, Sir; the only 
information we have-on. the sentiments of Solon is'obtained from 
Bhatarthis life of that celebrated lawgiver, and the ‘context of that 
biégraphy-clearlyshows two points—that Solon was fond of con. 
certeand that considerable doubt exists as to the particular exhi- 
bitions“of:Thespis;-which have received his disapprovat in the fol- 
lowing passage 

-iffAbout this:time Thespis began to change the form of tragedy, 
and:the navelty: of the thing attracted many spectators; for ‘this 
was ‘before any prize was proposed for those that excelled in this 
tespect! Solon, who was always willing to hear and to learn, and 
inwhis old age more inclined to any thing that might divert and en- 
tertain; particularly to musie and good fellowship, went to see 
‘Ehespis himself exhibit, as the custom of the ancient poets was. 
When ‘the. play was done, he called to Thespis, and asked him, 
¢ if he. was not ‘ashamed to tell so many lies before so great ‘an as- 
sembly?’ . Thespis answered, ‘It was no great matter, if he spoke 
oracted: so in jest.’ To which Solon replied, striking the ground 
vidlerit] y with his staff, «If'we encourage such jesting as this, ‘we 
shall quickly find it in our contracts and agreements.’ ”*: ‘This, 
Sir, is the only authority. for your introduction of Solon; and I 
contend, that in regard’ to his disapproval of dramatic’ entertain- 
ments, first, the grimaces and jests of Thespis do not deserve the 
name of drama, and that the precise nature of those representations is 
altogether unknown.—Secondly, that the citation proves Solon had 
n@| objection -to frequent public exhibitions; that he was particu- 
larly fond of music; and that probably he respected “the custom 
of the ancient poets.” Moreover, Solon himself once performed 
the; following notable. public exhibition. When the Athenians 
were about to relinquish their claim to Salamis, he feigned himself 
insane, and a report spread itself into the city that he was out of 
his senses: privately, however, he composed and learned by rote 
am-elegy, in order to repeat in public: thus prepared, he sallied 
out unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap on his head. 
A great number of people flocking about him there, he got on the 
herald’s stone, and sang the elegy Salamis, which consisted of a 
hundred beautiful lines, beginning thus— 


“ Hear and attend; from Salamis I came 
To show your error, &c.” 


Do. you not call this a dramatic act ? 

As to the often trumpeted opposition of Demosthenes, this is 
the fact—that the Athenians, relieved from their fears by the 
death of Epaminondas, began to squander away on shows and plays, 


' Plutarch. Solon. 
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the money::that had been assi for: the pay of: thearmy and 


navy +) Demosthenes, boldly in his oration, denounced this mis«aip- 
proptiation of the public:funds : but is this any. proof that he was 
anen’my to public entertainments at proper times and:seasong.? ic 
., (iycurcus, also, the Spartan legislator, is equally misrepresent 
ed. >No:one of the:present day would ever introduce) the 
character, great as it might have been, but selfish and coldycag a 
pattern for modern nations. Lycurgus, 7fthe enemy of thecitama, 
would not mow: be: authority against Covent ‘Garden vand»Drbcy 
Lane: but though he restrained the expenses of public -entettain+ 
ments;the' was nof an enemy to them in the abstract.. He 
‘Thales:from Crete,.a lyric poet, (as well as a distinguished claw» 
giver) who according to Plutarch, by the melody of his versesare+ 
pared the way for Lycurgus, and insensibly inclined the Sparsan 
people forthe instructions of that great_man.  Lycurgus alsoshaé 
the henor of first collecting and disseminating the verses of Hompt: 
This lawgiver enacted, that the young women and men should often 
dance and: sing in public on certain festivals. . Lacedzamonian 
poems are quoted by Plutarch in his life of Lycurgus, and Pindar 
who sings— 

There in grave council sits the sage ; 

There burns the youth's resistless rage 

To hurl the quiv’ring lance ; 
The Muse with glory crowns their arms, 
And Melody exerts her charms, 
And Pleasure leads the dance. 

‘Plato, certainly excluded the stage and epic poetry from® his 
Ideal Commonwealth ;' but how far he and Xenophon (who by 
the bye only denounces Persian idleness) are fairly appropriated 
by ‘you may be gathered from the fact that their great master, 
Socrates, frequented the theatre with his pupils, and assisted 
Euripides in the composition of his tragedies ; and your friend Dri 
Styles is equally unlucky in the introduction of ARISTOTLE, as 
both of you may satisfy yourselves by referring to his ethics and 
poetry, book v. on education, (there is a translation by Dr. Gillies) 
where Aristotle writes— The gymnastic is subservient to strength 
and.-courage, invigorating the body and fortifying the ‘mind. 
Music, indeed, is now degraded into a playful pastime, but was 
introduced into education, by our wiser ancestors, because youth 
ought to be taught, not only how to pursue business, but how to 
enjoy leisure ; an enjoyment which is the end of business itself, 
and the limit in which all our active pursuits finally terminate. 
This enjoyment is of a nature too noble and too elevated to consist 
in plays and pastimes, which it would bein vain to consider as the 
main end and final purpose of life, and which are chiefly useful in 
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the intervals of toilsome exertion, as salutary recreations of the 
mind, and seasonable unbendings from contentious activity.” 
There is one other fact also, very pertinently mentioned by Mr. 
Bunn—that Aristotle, whom Plato calls the philosopher of Truth, 
lays down a modelfor the formation of the Greek drama/and stage. 
I think you have now, Sir, had sufficient of the Greeks; but 
before I close these literary details relative to that glorious people, 
the hahdimaids of the Arts and Sciences, may I be allowed ‘some 
brief allusion to their present struggle for liberty and religion 
Fran a barbarian and bigoted invader. Let the inhabitants of 
ingham aid the public exertions throughout the kingdom in 
support of this holy cause, and bring home to their own feelings 
the violation of their families, their property, and their temples of 
worship | Let them picture to themselves such miseries, and base 
indeed must be the apathy that can remain dead to the calls of the 
Greeks on the sympathy and liberality of the whole world : it is 
but the repayment of a debt of honor towards that land where the 
ee the Academy florished—the soil where the tree of frees 
‘om first blossomed and shed its luxuriant seed throughout the 
earth—to the representatives of those great spirits of antiquity now 

ho more, fighting for their natural and ancient rights— 

Ispi wavris tiv tAsubegiayv— 
LIBERTY ABOVE ALL THINGS. 

T shall now introduce you to the Romans ; to begin with Cato, 
it is impossible to know whom you mean by this agnomen of the 
Porcian family, and perhaps you do not know yourself. There 
were two illustrious individuals of thisname celebrated by the severity 
of their private character and their efforts to reform the public morals 
of Rome. If you were acquainted with their characters however, you 
would hardly consider them as models for the private or the publi¢ 
character of the present day. If you mean M. Porcius Cato, the 
Censor, it is true that early in life he strongly opposed the intro- 
duction of the fine arts from Greece into Italy, fearing their effect 
on the valor and simplicity of the Roman people: but it is also 
true that in his advanced age he altered his opinion (as you may 
possibly do), applied himself to the study of Greek, educated his 
son in the literature of Greece, and became a great admirer of their 
political and dramatic writers. But I think it is most probably that 

ou,mean the Utican, Cato the younger, the great grandson of the 
unter and if so, you are still further mistaken. It is remarkable 
that: this Cato: first distinguished himself in a juvenile play, or 
tournament of boys, of the noblest families of Rome, given by 


* Aristotle, by Gillies. London, 1797, vol. il, p. 254. 
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Sylla, and of whom Cato by the youthful suffrages was elected 
captain.' As to his opinions and conduct in after life, Plutarch in 
his biography writes, that when Favonius was zdile ‘ he had the 
assistance of Cato, particularly in the theatrical entertainments 
that were given to the people! In these Cato gave another speci- 
men of his economy; for he did not allow the players and musi-+ 
cians crowns of gold, but of wild olive, such as are used in thé 
Olympic games.” Curio, the colleague of Favonius, Plutarch also 
says, gave noble entertainments in another theatre, “but that the 
people were much more entertained with seeing Cato master of 
ceremonies 7” and Plutarch makes this remark, “It is probg 
however, that Cato took this on him only to. show the folly of 
troublesome and expensive preparations in matters of mere amfisée 
ment, and that the benevolence and good humor suitable to such 
occasions would have a better effect.” 
You have made extremely free with Cicero. The study of 
Greek literature was the foundation of his Roman eloquepce.* 
Roscius and Aisopus, two stage actors, were his tutors in ofatory; 
His oration for Archias, and on behalf of Roscius, two of the mosf 
noble specimens of his eloquence, are proofs of the estimatiop_ in 
which he held the legitimate Drama and the Stage, and the reg 
he entertained for actors of talent and private worth. If you refer 
to his Letters, (Melmoth’s Translation, b. ii.) you will read in his 
letter to Marcus Marius, many interesting facts directly contradict- 
ing your assertions. He there speaks of his ‘ old friend Asopns’” 
the actor; and though he certainly condemns some. public entes+ 
tainments then going on, it was because they were gladiatorial 
and equestrian exhibitions: the letter proves his frequent attends 
ance on theatrical amusements, such as they were. In hi¢ tenth 
Letter (b. iii.) addressed to Caius Curio, he does indeed advise that 
patrician against * entertaining the people with public games 2” but 
if you turn to the letter you will see the reason of this advice 
because ‘they are instances of wealth only, not of merit,” and 


' Troy; a game celebrated in the public circus by companies of hoys of 
the noblest families of Rome. See an interesting description in Virgil. 
FEneid. v. 545. 

* “Yes, | own myself to be enchanted with these studies, For-had aot 
my youthful mind, from many precepts, from many writings, drank in this 
truth, that glory and virtue ought to be the darling, nay the only wishin fife, 
never had I exposed my person in so many encounters, and to these dail 
conflicts with the worst of men, for your’ deliverance.’ How many pi 
of the bravest men bave the Greek and Latin authors left ug} A poet is 
formed by the hand of nature; he is aroused by mental vigor, and inspired 
by what we may call the spirit of divinity itself. Therefore our Emnius has 
aright to give to poets the epithet of holy, because they dre, as it were, lent to 
—— by the indulgent bounty of the gods.”—Oration for A. Licinius 
Archias. 
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‘¢¢hatethepublic:is quite satiated with \theis»frequentixetusns.” 
Civera well kné¢w the: profusion of ‘Curio’s “disposition =, the Jattes 
neglected his: advice, contracted. debts he was unable to «pay and 
eventually sold himself to Cesar. That ‘the drama was a subject 


particularly interestmg to Cicero, is:evident in: numerous: passages. 


of shis» literary: correspondence: the: following extract: from :his 
letter to Papyrius Petus is ample evidence. é3ionio 

\s¢ But tojturn from the serious to the jocose part of your letter; 
the strain of pleasantry you break into immediately after having 
quoted the tragedy of Ricanins; puts me in mind of the modern 
method of introducing:at the-end of these graver dramatic pieces, 
the buffoon humor of our low Mimes, instead of the more deliea 
butlesque of the old Attellan farces.”! y 

Eanow -proceed*to Livy: your reference to him will no mo 
suit your purpose than the last classic. Livy was last introduced 
aan Opponent.of the stage and drama’ ina‘ pamphlet, entitled 
Misa the High-road to'Hell, 1768” —from whence Dr. Styles 
brought him into his essay. That anonymous author interpolates 
Livy's history ‘with the following sentence—* That plays were 
brought in on the score of religion; but that the remedy proved 
worse than the disease, for the plays did more hurt to the mind than 
the: pestilence.to the body <” he accompanies this impudent forger 
with no reference to Livy.and no Latin. Livy never said any su 
thirig’? his words are; in reference to the. introduction of players 
to propitiate the gods during a pestilence, that * they neither freed 
their minds from superstition nor their bodies from the plague.”* 
If you will take Baker's translation of Livy’s History of Romie; 

‘eonsult the index in the sixth volume, article games, as found- 
edeby Romulus and Tarquinius:Priscus, and also on the Capito- 
line,’ Apolionarian, Circensian, Megalesian, Plebeian, funeral ce- 
remonies, and public amusements, and refer to the several books 
in Livy where their origin and nature are‘treated of; you willbe 
ashamed-of ever again mentioning the name of Livy, with whose 
works you cannot have the slightest acquaintance. In Livy you 
may see how these entertainments were originally connected: with 
heathen notions of piety and religion ; and you will see how pro- 
gressively with art and science the display and eloquence of pub- 
lic'amusements and festivals also advanced. 

You could not possibly have summoned a more mal-apropos 
name.than Seneca. The only, Roman tragedies extant bear his 
name» And the passage in his writings, which has been con- 
stttted by your: party -against the: theatre, ‘has nothing to do with 


* Melmoti’s Translation. B. viii. lett. 20. MEIN We 
® Nec famen fudorum primum imitium procurandis religionibus datum, 
aut religione animos, aut corpora morbis levavit. Livy, L, vii. ¢. 3. 
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that question :' Senecamerely recommends:to Lucilins setirement; 
by showing the interruption a philosopher or man of lettessvis sub-) 
ject:to in a public life; he censures, on this principleyiall-publie 
assemblies, and concludes with reflections on the barbatities:of 
gladiatorial..exhibitions—but as to stage splays;:the: hdss nots, 


| syllable-abont them ; and do you not:confess,that if heshadsbtem 
| inimical to them, the author of the Morals in stich.a:comipendisny! 
forthe conduct of life, would not have omitted the expressiéiv of 
his opinion ? ietie “orl 


Se NG SMES ato Yu 


(HOTS 


- eee 


ENE 


Tacitus must now be examined. botoup 
The first mention made by him of the public games and amniser 
ments, is (Annals, b. xivawf the Quinquennial games, instituted! 
by Nero, ‘after the fashion ofthe prize-matches amongstethed 
Greeks”—if you refer to the book you will see that he «quotes 
what some alleged”—viz. that those games were of excessi¥ez 
continuance ; that “nights as well as days were bestowed..omec 
the'infamous revel,” and that the most corrupt adulation wasila- 
vished on the usurpers in power. What hasthis to do with the drama- 
of the present day ? - And with your usual ill-fortune; you! oblige 
meto inform you, (see Annals, b. xi.) that Tacitus, in the Sesular. 
games presented by the Emperor Domitian, writes, “ Iassistedsisy 
person, and the more assiduously as I was invested with the-quiné 
decemviral ‘priesthood, and at that time pretor.” If you can fina: 
onesentence in Tacitus, which can justify your quotation of:his: 
name, it is more than I can discover. 0 
Now before 1 close the Roman list, and not to leave anything! 
undone, I must beg one sentence as to the opinions) of Waletnt 
Maximus, whom, it will be seen, Styles catalogues, and you: f 
(I suppose because you did not know who he was :):the-only pass 
sage Dr. ‘Styles can allude toiss Val. Max. 4-ii. ¢. 45 6<5-+this. pas: 
sageno more relates to stage plays than it does to Dr. Styles’s chapel 
at Kennington ; any first: form-boy'at the Charter-houge would, 
tell. you so; it. rélates to the Secular games, according to ome 
historians instituted: under» Numa; 336. years before.plays, were 
known to the Romans ! od 998 TRS 
Augustus Czsar considered some of the Roman plays.e0 unex- 


non ! 
' Inimica est mu]torum conversatio; nemo non aliquod nobis vitium aut 
commendat, aut imprimit, aut nescientibus allink, Utique quo major est 
populus cui commiscemur, hoc periculi_ plus est. Nihil vero est tany @ain- 
sosum bonis moribus, quam in aliquo spectaculo desidere. ‘Paic’enim pet 
voluptatem vitia facilius surrepunt. Quid me existimas dicere? Avatior redeo, 
ambitiosior, luxuriosior, imo vero crudelior et inhumanior quia inter bomj 
fui. Casu in meridianum spectaculum incidi, lusus expectans et sales, et aliqui 
luxamenti, quo hominum oculi ab humano cruore acquiescant.—Contra est, 
quicquid ante pugnatum est.misericordia fuit; nunc, omissis nugis, mera 
homicidia sunt. Sen, Op. fol. Par. ed. p, 168. 
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ceptionable that he allowed the vestal virgins to go to’them, and 
assigned them 2 place at the theatre ! 
ut I think, Sir, that to set more Romans on you would argue 

a revengeful spirit. You will doubtless be content with Rosciug 
for an actor ; Cicero, his pupil, for a spectator; Brutus, Pompey, 
and Augustus, for patrons of the stage. 

I hasten therefore, though not without some misgiving, to 
Prynne, the Goliath of your party against plays 

4. 


William Prynne, a satirical. and 
cengent writer, who suffered many 
elties for his admirable produc- 
tions in the time of Charles I. has 
made a catalogue of authorities 
against the stage, which contain 
every name of eminencein the Hea- 
then and Christian worlds: it com- 
prebends the united testimony of the 
Jewish and Christian churches; the 
deliberate acts of fifty-four ancient 
and modern genera! national and pro- 
vincial councils and synods both of 
the Western and Eastern churches ; 
the condemnatory sentence of seven- 
ty-one ancient fathers, and one hun- 
red and fifty modern Popish and 
Protestant authors ; the bostile en- 
deavors of philosophers, and even 
poets, with the legislative enactments 
ofagreat number of Pagan and Chris- 
tian states, nations, magistrates, em- 

perors, and prifices. 

James, p. $2. 


Prynne, whose name is dear to Pro- 
testantism, &c. in the reign of King 
Chasig the ist, &c. has made a cata. 
logue Oauthorities against the stage, 
which contains every name of emi- 
nence in the Heathen and Christian 
worlds; it comprehends the united 
testimony of the Jewish and Christian 
churches; the deliberate acts of 54 
ancient and modern general, provin- 
cial, and national councils and synods, 
both of the Eastern and - Western 
churches; the condemnatory sen. 
tence of 71 ancient fathers, and 150 
modern Popish and Protestant au- 
thors ; the hostile endeavors of phi- 
losophers, and of even poets; with 
the legislative enactments of a great 
number of | P and Christian 
states, nations, emperors, princes, and 


magistrates. 
Styles, p. 140. 


This literary monster, the Histrio-mastix, the ** substantial” work 


- of the most “ voluminous zealot” that ever wrote in controversy, 
now lies before me, with its 1006 quarto pages, exclusive of a pro- 
portionate preface and index, with a thick garnish of marginal 
notes and reference! There was a time, Sir, when the energy 
of youth carried me through a great portion of this vast labor; 
but if ever I am to refresh my memory with its contents, it shall 
be by getting a man to read it for me at your expense. 


* Histrio-mastix, Thé Player’s Scourge or Actor’s Tragedie, divided into 
two parts, wherein it is largely evidenced, by divers arguments, by the con- 
curring authorities and resolutions of sundry texts of Scripture, of the 
whole primitive church, both under the law and gospel 5 of 55 synodes and 
éouncels ; of 71 fathers and Christian writers, before the yeare of our Lord 
1200; of above 150 fureign and domestique Protestant and Popish authors, 
since; of 40 heathen philosophers, historians, poets and many Heathen, 
many Christian nations, republiques emperors princes magistrates, of sundry 
apostolical canonical imperial constitutions and our own English statutes, 
magistrates universities writers preachers—that popular stage playes (the 
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yery pompes of the divell which we renounce in baptism if we believe the 
fathers) are sinful, heathenish, lewde ungodly spectacles and most pernicious 
corruptions, condemned in all ages, as intolerable mischiefs to churches, to 
republics, to the manners mindes and souls of men. And that the profession of 
play-poets, of stage-players; together with the penning, acting, and fre- 

wenting of stage-plays, are unlawful, infamous, and-misheseeming Chris- 
tans. All pretences to the contrary are here likewise fully answered ; and 
the unlawfulness of acting or beholding academical enterludes briefly dis- 
cussed ; besides sundry other particulars concerning dancing, dicing, health- 
drinking, &c. of which the table will inform you. By Willtatn Prynte an 
utter barrester of Lincolne’s Inne. London. Printed by E. A. and W, I. for 
Michael Sparke, and are to be sold at the Blue Bible, iu Greene Arbour, in 
little Old Bayley, 1633.” 


Thus you see, Sir, Dr. Styles has only abbreviated this immense 
play-bill of Prynne’s Literary Amusements, a book he probably 
never saw. Now, Sir, you perhaps know that there are such 
things as answers to books ; and should it ever happen to you to 
meet with a little 12mo. volume, entitled— 

“Theatrum Redivivum, or the theatre vindicated by Sir Richard Baker in 
answer to Mr. Pryn’s Histrio-mastix, wherein his groundless assertions 
against stage-plays are discovered, his mistaken allegations of the fathers 
manifested, as also what he calls his reasons, to be nothing but bis passions, 
(Comici finis est humanos’ mores nosse,’ atque discribere. Hrzrom ad 
Fortam.) London 1662”— 
you will see in 140 small pages, one of the most. masterly and 
witty answers ever bestowed on a disingenuous author. He there 


exhibits Mr. Prynne going about with a press-gang, and laying 
violent hands on every body living or dead he could torture to his 
purpose. As this ingenious and erudite tract will be shortly re- 
printed, I shall not enlarge on Prynne’s title-page, further than to 
observe, that more or less every opinion he quotes has reference tq 
Heathen exhibitions, and disgraceful immorality : that his citations 
are most partial and en ER 3—and that the man who could 


forge Archbishop Land’s Diary, and select as he did the public re- 
cords in favor of monarchical usurpations, may well be capable of 
dishonest quotation against the stage. Prynne was a learned, 
laborious, and persecuted man, entitled therefore to our respect as 
such ; but his character was mixed up with much bigotry, fanati- 
cism, and inconsistency. In Malone’s History of the fees may be 
also traced the real reason of puritanical zeal against the drama, 
viz. the theatrical lamipoons on the peculiarities and opinions of 
the early English Protestants and Puritan dissenters—Hine ille 
lachryme. 

T now go to your fifth argument—that the American congress, 
soon after the declaration of independence, passed a resolution for 
the suppression of theatrical entertainments... Now, Sir, had you 
been conversant with the history of the. transatlantic states, you 
would have known that this was not merelyowing to the influence 

VOL. XXV. Pam. NO. XLIX. S 
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of igid Quak: d Puritans whose prejudices 
pti rita pampr rens de 


féagon$+" because the’ a 


alive the ol lations.‘ And’ now that the danger 
what is the ‘result ? the return of the drama and the 
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stage and 


‘Amirita, universally cited as an instance‘ of superior government 


‘anid ‘prosperity, en 
pettottient ¥ 


es at large ‘salaries out principal English 
therefore this resolution of the first, federal union 


* must be regarded in the fight of very strong presumptive evidence 


of the immoral tendency of 


the stage,” does not the present state of 


the Ametican stage carry an équally Pena proof of the moral 


and amusing te 


But let us examine she average cha- 
vacter of those ctions which are 
represented on the stage. Ef we gn to 
regety, we shall find that pride, am- 
bition, rev ; Suicide, the 'passion- 
ate, love of fame and glory, all. of 
which Christianity is intended to ex- 
tirpate from the liuman bosom, are 
inculcated iy the most popilar plays 
in this department of the drama. It 
is true, gross cruelty, murder, and 
that lawless pride, ambition, and re- 
venge, which trample on all the 


ency of the theatre 
6. 


Ancient bogedy, is ,cextamnly_the 
most unesceptionable part ef drama- 
tic history;' but in this a Christian 
finds enough to make him ‘mourn 
over the moral degradation, of man- 
kind, Pride, ambition, and revenge, 
are prominent features in ancient 
tragedy; but ih this the heathens 
were consistent with themselves, 
and inculcated the same lessons at 
the theatre which they heard in 
their temples. 


Styles, p. 40, 


“fights —— ory of oe _ 
reprobated; ‘bat I would ask, who 
needs to see vice acted in order to 
hate it? or will its being acted for our 
amusement, be likely to increase our 
hatréd of it,on right principles? 

James, p. $4. 

As this sixth paragraph is only an opinion of yours, I shall check 

it with the opinions of others. Aristotle is the evlogist of this de- 
fai of the drama. (Poetics, c. 6.) The Emperor Antoninus, 
} principle.a disciple of Zeno, who was as severe as Cato the. Cen- 
$08, thus writes : “< Tragedy received its birth froma desire to remind 
men of the several accidents attendant on mortal man ; and ‘to 
forewatn them, that similar events may happen to themselves ; 
also.to teach mankind, that those miseries. which form, their amuse- 
baaent when feigned on the stage, ought not. when: real) tobe 
déemied insupportable in the genetal theatre of the world.”=Mr. 
John Milton As us prefaces Samson Agonistes, a dramatit poem, 


an 1671-——« Tragedy, as it..was anciently composed, hath been 


ever held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other 
poenis’: therefore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising pity 
and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and such-like pas- 
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rand ius scourse, The apostle ee ? 
thought # hot unworthy to insert a verse of. Euripides, into. 
‘text of Holy Séipeage, 1 Cor, xy, $3; and Pareus commenting 
‘on the Revelations, divides the whole book as a tragedy into acts, 
“distiiguishied each by a chorus “of heayealy Peapnes, and. 0 
between. Heretofore men in highest dignity have labor pes 
little to be thought able to. compose a tragedy, ianaalnee Augustus 
Cxsat, Stieca, Gregory Nazianzen a father of the church, §$c."-~ 
“Xddison’s opinion ‘of tragedy may be. collected from his vasious 
works, but was particularly displayed by his writing Cato.” “Dr. 
Blair (whom you recommend to the study of young persons) says 
ii Modern’ tragedy has dimed at a higher ‘object By” bévdttting 
tidre the theatté of passion § pointing Out ¢6 men the. Consequénces 
of their own misconduct; showing the direful effects shih ae 
bition, jealousy, love, resentment, and other such strong emotions, 
when misguided or left unrestrained, produce’ on’ human fife 
thes¢, and such’ as these, are the examples which tragedy now dis- 
plays to public view ; and by means of which it inculcates on men 
the proper government of their passions. Taking tragedies! com- 
plexly, I any fully petsuaded, that the impressions’ left\-by‘'thém 
on the mind, are, on the whole, favorable to virtue and, good 
dispositions. And therefore the zeal. which some pious men a 
shown against the theatre must rest-only on the abuse of comedy, 
which indeed has frequently beet so gteat as to justify very severe 
censures against it’ ' I think you will allow. these opinions to 
counterbalance your own: I therefore pass to yout,assertions .@n 
comedy, which I shall try in the same mode. 
7. 





As to comedy, this'is a thousand 
times more polluting than tragedy. 
Love and ana prodigality 
dressed in the garb of generosity; 
profaneness dignified with the name 
of fashionable spirit, and. even se- 
duction and adultery ; these are the 
usual materials which the comic 
muse combines and adortis to please 
and instruct her votaries. ‘This de- 
partment of the drama is, upmised 
pollution. 

James, p. 35. 


* Blaif. Lecture XLV. Dramatic Poetry. 


Comedy is in its natere- so,.c¢n- 
temptible, and the “stnft” of which it 
is made so disgusting to a mind of com- 
mon dignity, that its plots, iis follies, 
and what some’ are ed té cabt its 
geod-humered vices, shal} fet e 
my page. Love, intrigue, prodiga 
dressed in the garb of Rye ty, 
profaneness dignified ‘with the flame 
of fashionable ‘spirit, se@actiom and 
adultery, mere peceadillos, in, these 
days of refinement, are all materials 
which the comic muse combines abd 
adorns fo please‘ and ~instract ‘lier 
votaries. r3¥ 
Styles, second. edition, p. 85 
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I,shall here, content, myself with.again quoting Dr, Blaix’s opi- 
nion against yours—*, Comedy proposes for its object, neither, the 
great, sufferings: nor the great. crimes. of men 3; their. follies 
and slighter vices, those parts of their character which raise in 
beholders a sense of impropriety, which expose, them to. be. cen, 
sured, and laughed at by others, or which render them trouble, 
some in civil society. The general idea. of comedy, as a satirical 
exhibition of the improprieties and. follies of ;mankind, is.an idea 
very.moral and useful.” ! The only part of your paragraph desery. 
ing notice is what may be fairly granted you without affecting the 
question—-that certain abuses have at. various periods of his. 
tory disgraced this department of the drama. But..what then? 
Is this an argument against the thing itself any more than the 
impositions.of priestcraft are arguments against the value of true 
religion? I admit that the most obscene and licentious, compo- 
sitions Aave disgraced literature and the stage, and that the period. 
ical, attacks on the stage by Northbrooke, D. Rainolds, ._Prynne, 
and) Collier, may have had very salutary effects in curbing and 
banishing immoral writings—but is the abuse of a thing any ob- 
jection against its use. ‘* Licentious writers of the comic class 
have too.often had it in their power to cast a ridicule on charac- 
ters and objects which did not deserve it : but this is a fault not 
owing to the nature of comedy, but to the genius and turn of the 
writers. of it,’* Iam certainly aware that the religious peculia- 
rities of some Christian sects have been satirized on the stage: I 
cannot say that I approve of such an exhibition. It is a species 
of religious usurpation : for. who is to be the judge of what is false 
or what is fanatical, amid the clashing opinions on forms and doc- 
trines? As power revolves, true religion itself may become the 
banter of knaves and fanatics. Still the impositions of Brothers 
and Joannah Southcote may be fair subjects of the comic muse. 
I suppose you. know that Hales, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, Sher- 
lock, and. Pascal, wielded the weapons of wit and ridicule in pole- 
mical contests. And when wit is the vehicle of sense, and not its 
substitute, it is doubtless a powerful solvent of imposture and 
superstition—so well discriminated by the great author of «The 
Night Thoughts,” himself a dramatic writer— 

Sense is our helmet, wit is but the plume ; 

The plume exposes, ’tis our helmet saves. 

Sense is the diamond, weighty, solid, sound ; 
When cut by wit, it casts a brighter beam ; 

Yer, wit apart, it is a diamond still. 

Wit, widow’d of good sense, is worse than nought ; 


It hoists more sail to run against a rock. Ak 
Young. N. viii. 1, 1232. 


*Tect. XLVI. * Blair, Lect. XLVI. 
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Do you ‘hot'know that ‘Menandér, Plautus, and Terence; have 
tly ‘contributed to fhe progress of letters? Has the French 
comedy'no chatms for yoti ?* "The fitst age of English comedy 
was not infected with that spirit of indecency and licéntiousness 
which yen! characterised the age of Charles II. and the after 
period. Shakspeare, Ben “Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont ‘and 
Fletcher, cannot be acctised of intentional immoral tendency: they 
have certainly depicted characters now unnatural, with frequént 
coarse and gross allusions; but scenes were admitted in compli- 
atice with the custom of the times; and when we consider the 
state of manners and of vulgar colloquial language, what literary 
Géth cannot tolerate their defects for the sake of their beauties ?— 
these deformities are but the rude casket which contains the 
brilliant diamond. I shall pass over those English writers, who, 
condescending to the vitiated taste of the age in which they lived, 
disgraced their language and their country by licentious writings. 
With Dr. Blair, “1 am happy, however, to have it in my power 
to observe that, of late years, a sensible reformation has taken 
place in English ert | ”—and during the half century which 
has elapsed since this observation was published, I may honestly 
say, that modern taste has nearly banished all remaining impurities 
from the stage. , 
You then make some general assertions about the audience of'a 
theatre being constantly interested in behalf of vice, and tolerating 
atrocities” for the sake of “ open-hearted, good-humored vir- 
tues.” You say young women are prepared for intrigues, and 
young men for rakes. You bring forward no facts or argusents 
in support of these “strong assertions,”—I shall ‘therefore leave 
them to their fate and public disbelief. Then follows— 


8. 

“ Besides, how saturated are both tragedies and comedies with irreverend 
appeals to Heaven, profane swearing, and all the arts of equivocation, 
and falsehvod, and deception! What lascivious allusions gre made; “what 
intpure passages are repeated! What a fatal influence must this havecon 
the delicacy of female modesty! Think too of a young man coming atthe 
hour of midnight from such a scene, with his passions inflamed, &c. passing 
through ranks of wretched creatures waiting to ensnare him aud rob him of 
his virtue ; does it not require extraordinary strength of principle to resist 
the attack ?”—p. 36. 


This paragraph is the only one I cannot immediately discover in 


¥ “ Moliere is always the satirist only of vice or folly. He has selected a 
great variety of ridiculous ehatoerenperwiny to the times in whichvhe lived, 
and he has generally placed the ridicule justly. Vice is exposed in the 
style of elegant and polite satire. In his prose comedies, though there is 
abundance of ridicule, yet there is never any thing found to offend a modest 
ear, or throw contempt on sobriety and virtue.” Blair: Lect. XLVII. 
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the several books before me; from. whence: your, transplantations 
have ‘been made into your “Present,” but they:are!all. seattered 
imStyles or Witherspoon.’ In page’ 39, you remark, ¢ Add to this, 
the company which is y attracted to the theatre :; the most 
polluting and polluted characters.cf the town. are sure to be there,” 
Won iblustrate this assertion and-argument by. an. anecdote of. 4 
whole page (too:long a story for insertion), copied: verbatim from 
Dr. Styles. 


: 9. 
“Sir John Hawkins, in his Life of Sir John Hawking in his Life of 
dnpipiichanatce ond: sanbonss sylek:~Snglesiionteaien ene cottons Shel 
— m rates 
mes now advanced, &c, vy now mane Wy we Mid 
James, p. 39. Styles, p. 113." 
The substance of this anecdote is, * that no sooner is a theatre 
opened. in any part of the kingdom, than it becomes surrounded by 
thouses of .ill-fame,” 
«<I shall answer these two paragraphs in one, as_they are in fact 
the mere echo of declamation. Tn regard to blasphemy and 
profane swearing, Mr. James, the Jaw has provided against that 
abuse ;,and you have only to give information at the public 
flice; and the persons jestingly or profanely using the name of 
God will be fined £10. (Stat. 1. James I. cap. 21.) Penal laws 
in, abundance, Sir, defend religion from the dangers of the theatre, 
Players speaking any thing in derogation of Chraianite Ke. are 
diable to forfeitares and imprisonment, (1. he) The acting of 
pars also..on Sundays (which long continued out of prayer 
ours) was prohibited and subjected to penalties, by 1, Car, I, cap. 
1. No person can act any new play, or addition to an old one, 
unless licensed by the lord chamberlain fourteen days before it 
be acted, and who may also prohibit the representation of any 
established stage play; and the violation of these prohibitions 
(every theatre also being licensed) incurs a penalty of £50. and 
the forfeiture “of the licenses. (Stat. 10. Geo. II. cap. 28.) Now 
if this our penal code, aided by public. opinion and clerical ma- 
gistrates, will-mot repress stage irreverence, I do not think your 
warnings or “ Presents” ate likely to effect much.—In Tespect to 
the company who frequent a theatre, I contend that the great 
majority attend purely for inég/lectual amusement. T am persuaded 
that the fashionable bores of a theatre are best filled when unexcep- 
tionable dramatic pieces ate performed ; and of this fact the late 
revival of our most pure and celebrated dramas is.a prodf. As to 
the polluted society you mention, itis but too true, that the English 
box lobbies are disgraced by the open display of female prosti- 
tation; bit it is a well known fact, that the other parts of the 
~theatre, the pit and galleries, appropriated to less fashionable 
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classes of society, are not:so' disgraced ; and the following average 
account’ of ‘the numbers in the: Léndon theatres ‘will show haw 
coriparatively few must be the. numberof: these’ unfortuiiate 
women (who only frequent the upper tier); and consequently -hew 
few? men car be attracted by their preserice.. The two pri 
London theatres “will ‘containboxes 1400; pit 9503) galleriés 
1200 :: the ‘Birmingham ‘theatre++boxes - 7203. pit 4805: galléry 
1050. Now can you on this statement assert that these: amdituces 
comprehend a more numerous class of the vicious, than any other 
public society of equal.numbers ? You well know, that vice, like 
every other marketable commodity, will be: offered for sale; in 
great public thoroughfares.: Can you see'the vast ‘majoritysef 
an.audience rivetted on thé’ scenic representation, without ‘con 
fessing that many a youthful passion is preserved from temptation 
oat of doors by this intellectual occupation of histime within ? 
London, and all farge towns, are by reason of theit congregated 
numbers a focus of vice: you know licentiousness would find 
other haunts and not be one whit limited by the suppression of ‘the 
stage : it would be hard indeed, that virtue should imprison itself 
because vice frequented the same resort; on that principle-we 
might not walk in broad day-light the great streets of the metro- 
because of the “ polluted” neighbors on all sides. The vice 
ere alluded to, Sir, is the only disgrace of the theatre; it‘doubt- 
less might be reduced within more decent and contracted bounds; 
but to exterminate it is hopeless. God forbid, Sir, I should\seek 
to palliate its immorality—but speak not too harshly of those 
unfortunate beings whom the viciousness of your own sex have 
brought within the cruel fangs of dire necessity. 
Poor profligate ! I will not chide thy sins: 
What, tho’ the coldly virtuous turn away, 
And the proud priest shall stalk indignant by, 
And deem himself polluted should he hold 
A moment's converse with thy guilty soul, 
Yet thou shalt have my tear.—To such as thou, 
Sinful, abas’d, and unbefriended, came 
The world’s great Saviour.— 
Yes, hapless outcast! thou shalt have my tear; 
Thou once was fairer than the morning light, 
Thy breast unsullied as the meadow’s Lower 
Wash'd by the dews of May.— 
Not on thee 
Shall fal the curse of Heaven, but on the wretch, 
Fell as the lion on Numidia’s wilds, 
* * * * * * ~ > - * 
Soon left thee as the poor and naked stalk 
Now worthless, to abide the wintry blast— 
The chilling tempests of the world’s proud scora, 
Unpublished Pocm. 
The story of Sit Joho Hawkins is lost in the fact that the 


* * 
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neighborhood “of the: Birmingham ‘theatre is particularly“ respect. 


some: measure purified from: that 
excessive grossness: which ‘polluted 
the performances. of our, more, an- 
cient dramatists, But who knows not 
that vice is more mischievous in 
some circles of society, in proportion 
as:it.:is) more. refined. The: arch 
equivoque and double entendre. of 
modern plays “are well understood, 
and applied by a licentious audience ; 
and ‘the buzz of approbation, which 
is heard through the whole assembly, 
furnishes abundant proof. that the 
effect is not lost.” 
James, p. 36. 


10 
“Padmit that modern plays are in 


able, and is no? the dwelling-place of the vicious. 


I would by no means be thought 
to institute a comparison between 
the plays of Congreve and modern 
writers. But as our writers for the 
Stage now manage it, “vice loses 
half its evil by losing all its gross. 
ness,” and consequently is more dan- 
gerous than the barefaced obsce- 
nities, &c. a double entendre and 
an arch equivoque are well under. 
stood and applied by a licentious 
audience ; and the buzz of appro- 
bation which is heard through the 
whole assembly, furnishes abundant 
proof that the effect is not lost, 
Styles, p. $0. 


“The last ‘six lines of this paragraph constitute the only passage 
ou have marked as quoted, but you have given no reference to Dr. 
tyles. My remarks will be brief: if subtracting grossness from 

yice makes it more dangerous, then I know not the distinction 

between sensuality and intellectual feeling. Having been formerly a 

great frequenter of plays, I can flatly contradict this imputed _pro- 

pensity in the public to applaud a licentious double entendre : I have 
always heard noble sentiments echoed in public applause ; and on 
several occasions the lurking remains of the old broad comedy re- 
téived ‘with marked disapprobation. And whatever may be the 

Opinions of those who do not go to plays, these facts will be cor- 

roborated by all who do. 

Your thirty-eighth page abridges Dr. Styles’s chapter—* Chris- 
tian morality and the morality of the stage contrasted.” You assert 
that the most. passionate admirers of the latter will not “ try it in 
such a court :” that they ‘ are diametrically opposed to each other.” 
~i¢ Let any man,” you observe, “ read our Lord’s sermon on the 
Mount, or St. Pauls 8th or 12th chapter to the Romans, and say 
if the play and the play-house can be in unison with Christianity.” 





11. 
‘| Whether ye eat or drink or 


whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,” cannot look with a 
tolerating eye om the stage. The 
morality of the stage and the gospel 
are as diametrically opposed to each 
other as the east and the west. 
They stand thus opposed to each 
other ;—pride to humility,; ambition 
to motletation ; revenge to forgive- 
ness, &c. 

James, p. 38. 


Thus every thing ia the gospél is 
directly opposed to pride and ambi- 
tion, to anger and revenge, &c. the 
New Testament, and its leading fun- 
damental principle is—* Whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

Styles, p. 94, 
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The best things are frequently the most abused, and_it. is con- 
ceded that immorality Aas sametimes disgraced the stage, but.as 
Lycurgus said—* Shall we destroy all the vines, because some men 

et drunk with the juice of the grape?” The stage does not 

etend to teach the gospel—it is an amusement, not. a religions 
ceremony ; and doubtless the same getieral Christian laws: forbid 
the abuses of plays which forbid any other vicious occupations. 
But no single text can be fairly quoted out of the Bible by you 
against the drama or the stage. The Old Testament in numerous 
instances may be cited in their defence: refer to the Psalms, and 
to Jeremiah, where Gop himself promises to the Jews on their 
return from Chaldea, timbrels and dances to make merry! ‘The 
chorus and semi-chorus have their earliest origin in the Psalms of 
David. The Song of Solomon and the Book of Job are considered 
by the ablest expositors and critics as dramatic poetry (see Gray’s 
- 8 Orton and Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, vol. ii. xxxili.) 
In the New ‘Testament there is no express or implied reflections 
on the theatre, notwithstanding our Saviour and the Apostles 
preached the gospel in Judea and countries where the drama 
was a public and popular amusement. The Christian revelation 
had no relation to stage plays; and I should as soon think of 
seeking in the New Testament the pneumatic philosophy, as for 
its approval or disapproval of dramatic performances. 


12. 


Then remember all the accom- 
paviments of the stage, the fasci- 
nations of music, painting, action, 
oratory ; and say, if when these are 
enlisted in the cause of fiction, they 
do not raise the passions above 
their proper tone, and thus induce a 
dislike to grave and serious subjects, 
and a distaste for all the milder and 
more necessary virtues of domestic 
life. 

James, p. 38. 


The stage raises the passions 
above their proper tone, and. thus 
induces a dislike to grave and se- 
rious subjects, which have nothing 
but their simplicity and importance 
to recommend them. Poetry, smu- 
sic, action, oratory, all enlisted.in 
the cause of fiction, combine their 
influence to draw off the mind from 
the simple and the useful, while 
a@ passion for the romanti¢, ’'the 
showy, and the splendid, is excited 
and increased. 

Styles, p. 100-1. 


I might with as much reason doubt how a man could:resume 
his Monday’s work after his Sunday’s excitement ; but you know 
that even Jumpers and Shakers overget in twelve hours the physical 
and mental exhaustion of their sabbatical exercises. 


Music, Poetry, Painting ! !! 


The man who has no Music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 


is fit for treasons, stratagems, and ‘spoils ; 
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‘> Phé motions of hisapirit dre duli-as night, 


Siow 


of pos 
fear he 
ing.” +, Cartoons of Raphael, 


Aa@ his affections, dark.as Erebus ; sald 
. Let vo.such man be trusted—Mark the Music ! 


_& He,” says Sir William Templ 


» Merchant of Venice. “Act. v.'sc. f, 


, “that is insensibleto the charms 
should. take care to hide it, that it is not. known ; for 
ing in question his. good-nature, if not his understand- 
Madonnas of Guido and Marillo, 


ctucifixions of Caracei, start not from-your. canvas. im scorn— 
Genius ofMichael Angelo and Chantry, be not overcome with 


dismay ! 


— 13. 
““The'arguments against the stage 


are by a reference to 
the general ‘habits of the performers, 
and.the influence whieh their em- 
y yment. has. in the formation of 
heir character; and here I may as- 
sert, that the sentitnents of mankind 
have-generally consigned this wretch- 
ed class of beings to infamy. The 
Story of. the unfortunate. Laberius 
exhibits in a strong point of view, 
the odium ‘which was attached to the 

ession 6f an actor among the 

ans, Compelled by Cesar, at 
an advanced period of life, to appear 
on the stage to recite some of his 
own works, he felt his character as a 
Rotman citizen insulted and disgra- 
eed, and in some affecting verses 
Spaken on the occasion, he incensed 
the audience against the fyrant, by 
whose mandate he was obliged to 
appear before theni. “After having 
lived (said he). sixty years with 
honor, L left my house this morning 
@ Roman knight, but shall return to 
it ‘this €vening an infamous stage 
player. “Alas! I have lived a day 
too long.” 


James, p. 40. 


Another collateral’ argoment of 
some: importancé against the stage 
may be drawn ieee the phen 
character of players. The senuments 
of mankind have ever consigned thig 
wretched class of Beings to infamy. 
The story of the unfortunate Labe- 
rius exhibits ina strong pomtof view 
the odium which was attached tothe 
profession of an actor among the 
Romans. Compelled by Cesar, at 
an advanced period of life, to appear 
on the stage torecite: some of his 
own, works, he felt his. character as a 
Roman citizen insulted and disgra- 
ced, and in some affecting verses 
spoken on the occasion, he incensed 
the audience against the tyrant hy 
whose mandate he was obliged to 
appear beforethem. “After havin 
lived (said he) sixty years wi 
honor, I left my house this morning 
a Roman knight, but shail return to 
it this evening an infamous. stage 
player. Alas! I have lived a day 
too long,” 

Styles, p. 112. 


You here.stand fully committed. The profession of an actor 


ameng the Greeks was most honorable. 


ss At Athens the actors 


‘were generally persons of good birth and education, for the most 
patt ofaters, and poets of the first rank.”* Cornelius Nepos as- 
serts the same ;? and kings themselves performed on the Grecian 


® Miseelianea. Part 2. 2. Kennet. 
.@ Nulla Lacedemoni tam est nobilis:vidua, que non ad seenam eat mer- 
cede conducta, &c. 'In-scenam verd prodire, et populo esse spectaculo, ne- 
mini in cisdem gentibus fuit turpitudini. In Pref. 
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stage. But to your character of the: Roman actor: You should 
be informed that originally the ‘stage performers in Ree were 
foreigners, and consequently not entitled to the rights of citizen- 
ship. It is also remar able, that the only class of Roman actors, 
deserving the name of actors in the modern acceptation of the 
term, the performers of the Fabulz Attellane, had privileges be- 
ond the ordinary class’ of stage performers. Valerius Maxipitis’ 
(lib. ii. ¢.'4.) gives as a teason, the superior character of the 
drama. In the virtuous times of the republic, we find an excep. 
tion iu their favor. (Livy. 1. vii. c. 2.)’ In the laws of the ‘emis 
perors we find they are protected and privileged. (Rosin. Rom, 
Ant. J, ¥..c, 6,-2,) The application also of theatrical money, even 
to.the service of the a was considered scandalous..and.a 
capital crime. The ‘story of the unfortunate Laberius” -is»a 
unfortunate one for yon, a3 you may discover even in’ Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary ; it is no more proof for you than Hig 
present most gracious Majesty forcing Mr. Horace Twiss.on the 
stage to recite his drama, would be proof against the character.of 
English actors. 

You would have us believe that the Roman actor was infa- 
mous, when Roscius the pride of Rome received the-munificent 
remuneration of a thousand denarii per diem, and when mee | 
bequéathed £200,000. to his son!’ Of these two distingu 
actors I have before written as the bosom friends of Cicero, and 
of their most distinguished contemporaries. But the connexion 
of Roscius with Tully deserves a more particular mention. It is 
a most interesting anecdote that this great tragedian, during 
Cicero’s exile, pronounced several passages with so eloquent 2 
pathos on the banishment of Telamon, applicable to the orator’s 
misfortunes, that the whole audience burst with. enthusjasti¢e 
feeling, and Cicero himself acknowleges that his return ‘was 
greatly facilitated by the effect. When Roscius was the object 
of prosecution, Cicero thus speaks on behalf of his friend —* Has 
Roscius defrauded his friend? -Can he passibly “be guilty .of 
this? Who by the heavens (I boldly speak it) has more simeerity 
than he has art, more integrity than professional skill, who by the 
judgment of the Roman people is a better man than he is‘a player, 
the worthiest of all men to tread the stage by reason of his supe+ 
riority, and the most worthy to fill the magistracy on ‘account of 
his virtues.”* Cicero says that Roscius not only knew ‘how to 


1 Macrobius, Saturn, lib. iii. 14. 

2 Roscius socium fraudavit? Potest hoc homini huic herere peccatum ? 
wi, medius fidius, (audacter dico) plus fidei quam artis, plus veritatis quam 
iscipline, possiet in se: quem Pypulus Romanus meliorem virum, quam 

Histrionem, esse arbitratur; qui ita dignissimus est scena propter artifi- 
cium, ut dignissimus sit curia propter abstinentiam. Pro Roseio Comedo. 
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Pepresent yittue to his. auditors better than.any; other man, but 
was more, moral in his private life. . Nor were, these the. hired 
praises of an advocate ; after the death of Roscius he thus. grate. 
fully eulogises him.—‘* Where, amongst us, is the mind so bars 
barous, where the breast so flinty, as of late, to be unaffected. with 
the death of Roscrus? He died, indeed, an old, man; but.a 
man whose art and elegance seemed to challenge immortality to 
his person. “Was he then so universally esteemed and loved for 
the inimitable management of his limbs? And are we to over. 
look the divine enthusiasm of genius and the glowing energy of 
the soul?” Orat. Archias. 

Whe names of Asopus and Roscius are not exceptions; you 
ate totally ignorant of the history of the stage, or you might disco. 
ver in a learned old tract, ** The Actor’s Vindication, containing 
three. brief Treatises, viz. their Antiquity, their antient Dignity, the 
true Use of their Quality, by ‘Thomas Heywood, London, 1612,” 


numerous Roman actors whose celebrity and respectability are re. 


corded. 


As to the feelings of modern times, 
is there a family in Britain of the 
least moral wath even amongst the 
middling class of tradesmen, which 
would not feel itself disgraced if any 
one of its members were to embrace 
this profession? I ask if the cha- 
racters of players is not in general 
so loose as to make it matter of sur- 
prise to find one that is truly moral? 
A performer, whether maleor female, 
that maintains an unspotted reputa- 
tion, is considered as an exception 
from the general rule. Their em- 

loeyment, together with the indolent 
fine of life to which it leads, is most 
contaminating to their morals. The 
habit( of assuming a feigned cha- 
raéter,and exhibiting unreal passions, 
must havea very injurious effect 
on their. principles of integrity and 
truth. They are so accustomed to 
represent the arts of intrigue and 
Pere 4: that it is little to be won- 
eted.at, if they should practise them 
in the:most unrestrained manner. 
James, p. 40-1. 


14. 


It is impossible to entertain re. 
spect for a player, and there is nota 
family of any consideration in Bri- 
tain, which would not count it an 
indelible disgrace if any of its mem- 
bers were to embrace this dishonor- 
able profession. 


Styles, p. 148. 


In the second place, as players 
have been generally persons of loose 
morals, so their employment directly 
leads to the corruption of the heart. 
It is an allowed principle among 
critics, that no human passion or 
character can be well represented 
unless it be felt: this they call en- 
tering into the spirit of the part. 
Now I suppose the fullowing hilo. 
sophical remark is equally certain, 
that every human passion, especially 
when strongly felt, gives a certain 
modification to the blood and spirits, 
and makes the whole frame more 
susceptible of its return. Therefore 
whoever hasjustlyand strongly acted 
human passions that are vicious, will 
be more prone to these same pas- 
sions: and indeed with respect to 
the whole character, they will.soon 
be in _— what they have so often 
seemed to be. 

Witherspoon on the Stage. 
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‘Hf: I'granted the troth of the whole of this paragraph (which Tf 
am ‘not disposed to do_of any part), it would prove nothing against 
actors'as distinguished from the rest of the world, according to your 
description of society. I might well say, with the author of an 
old defence of plays and players;* to a charge « that actors were 
riot’ saints”—*+ If the ‘mayor part of them fall under a different 
character, it is the general unhappiness of mankind that the most 


| ate'the teorst ”’ But as far as Y sep goes, Shakspeare, whose 
' judgment and sagacity you must al 


ow at least to equal your own, 
says that ‘players are the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
times,” * “* whose end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, fo 
hold as *twere the mirror up to nature.” * On the subject of the 
yank of an actor in British society, you as a man of the world, 
atid Jooking back to your own origin, cannot but know that wealth 


) is’the’ general measure of respectability and reciprocal worldly 


entertainment. You of course know that players usually have 
but small stipends ; but trying the stage by the test of income, T 
unhesitatingly assert that players in general do occupy their rela- 
tive rank in society; and that the chief ornaments of the stage 
are respectfully received in society far above their means of ré- 
turn: I do not mean by the blue-stocking proprietor of a London 
party of odd people, or by the purse-proud citizen who bribes 
with good dinners and wines every lion of the day; but I mean 
by the highest intellectual society of London and Edinburgh, and 
amongst the most literary and accomplished nobility. The Kem- 
bles and Siddonses, Mr. Bannister, Mr. Young, Mr. Kean, Mrs. 
Beecher, Mrs. Bunn, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Davison, Mr. Liston, Mr. 
Mathews, Mr. Munden, and Mr. Macready, are my proofs—it 
you have not met them, and are ignorant of this, your want of 
knowlege of the fact is no proof against it, but merely that:you 
do not know any thing of that high class of society to which they 
are so honorably admitted. pls: 

If you were to investigate the origin of the English player. you 
would discover that he was, as it were, created for the pleasure.of 
royalty ; that royalty itself has performed on the stage. “The dra- 
ma took its rise in the schools. As early as the year 1430 the 
choristers of Maxtoke Priory, in this county, acted a play every 
year;+ and I hope the public will soon be favored with some 
curious history of the Coventry plays, by the accomplished and 
liberal antiquary of that city, Mr. ‘Thomas Sharpe, The childfen 
of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and Windsor, acted before Queen 


* Historia Histrionica. 1699. * Hamlet. Act ii. se. 2. 
* Idem, Act iii. sc, 2. * Warton’s History of Poctry. 
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Eieabech; atid towards the ‘latter ete! of Her reign the'sta tre : 
t od 3 : 
at if the’ old players, Fiéminye and Condell, tid-nor' bot tithe : 


med its présérit ‘established ordér oF ‘actors," * you' 


thartseript works ‘of Shakspeare, those ttdasures might, never 
have “been printed’? ‘Did you never heat of Burba, He apts 


of Shakspeate, or of Lowin his ‘pupit‘and the yentle friend” of 
ger? The early dramatic writers were almdst to’a may | 
géntlemen ‘of family and education—Shakspeare, pérhaps, was an | 


exception ; the Poet of Nattire was truly ex se ‘nates bortr of hit: 


self ; his’ genitis was not the heir-loom ofa family. -Bae'to quit | 


these interesting times of early English literature, cin you pravelj 
make these assertions agairist the characters of modern’ ‘act 

with the fact staring ae in the face, that most of the orhaments 
atid popular actors of the’ stage aré men of superior education? 


Johh Kemble feceived his early initiation’ in Yettéers at the’ Ca i 
tholic: academy of Sedgeley Park, in’ Staffordshire, and, from his 


extraordinary progress, was early sent to the university of Douay. 


Charles Kemble, by the generosity of his brother, was educated at \4 


Douay, and is an accomplished scholar and a gentleman. Hen 


Siddons, bern at Wolverhampton, was placed, by the favor of the | 
Mite Queen Charlotte, on the foundation of the Charter House. | 
Mathews and Young were at Merchant Taylors’. Elliston was | 
édcated at St. Paul’s, Macready at Rugby, and Holman at Dr. © 
Batrows’, in Soho-square, where Morton, the dramatic writer, © 


‘was likewise educated. Kean was partly educated and early dis- 
tinguished at Eton. Gentleman Smith, so many years an orna- 
ment of Drury-lane, was at Eton ; as was also Mr. Smith, whi 
married 2 sister of the late Lord Sandwich. Mr. Yates and Mr. 
Calvert, T believe, received university educations. Mr. Burin, ia 
his letter to you, has very justly noticed the coronets whose honors 


até’ maintained by the virtues of many female nobility formerly on | 
the stage. No coronet could add to the pre-eminence of Mrs. | 
Siddons; titular honor would only obscure a name which will — 
go down to posterity the provetb of all that nature and art could | 


combine in at incomparable actress.* 


* It sea osingular fact, that The Merry Wives of Windsor, in-some ‘re 
specie tbe most. exceptionable of Shakspeare’s dramas—that is; to s@y, 10 
the eyes of the Prynnites—was specially bespoken of our great bard by 
Queen Elizabeth, who wished to see Falstaff in love! And her pious father 
first: formed a company. of actors for the amusement of “tis manyu !’ 

2. An the dedication of “ The Regent, a tragedy, Londen, 1788,” by: Bertie 
Bertie Greatheed, Esq. a performance of great literary and dramatic merit, 
the following elegant compliment is paid to Mrs. Siddons :—“ Thtough your 
means it is shanthis tragedy is now before the'public:' you. procured methe 
intimacy of your brother; you enabled me to profit hycbié veryorefined 
taste and perfect knowlege of the drama, Would there were some lan- 
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_As to the present moral character. of the English stagey,it: may 


z be boldfy asserted that at no time. was it so. uublemish 


The Rev.James Plumtree, who.wrote ‘+ four discourses .o 
subjects. celating to the amusementg¢of the stage’! (octavo,-1819 
a a by no means the unqudlified panegyrist. of the stagey 
states, (ps. 211) that. the managers of the Nottingham, Lincoln, 
and Norwich theatres (the establishments. within the, author's 
neighborhood), would not allow a person of bad chatacter..to 
enter their companies. The Bath theatre has long been conducted 
with the most exemplary distinction as to the character . of :its 
performers; and some of the most distinguished ornaments of the 
London stage have came from this theatre. is ofecti 

I need not: further enumerate, the many distinguished mames 
eo the London. and Edinburgh boards. .It is. true that, ime 
stances of immorality occasionally occur;.they do.im, every 
class of society, but be it remembered, that the actor is-a public 
character immediately under the public eye; and that the per+ 
sonal charms of actresses are certainly exposed to the. temp: 
tations held out by rank and riches. ‘That players may be the 
object of the “+ foul wind” of scandal is well illustrated by your 
echoes of Dr. Styles. That the character of the stage was fore 
merly that of profligacy, however, is no more evidence that it now 
is 60, than that because ecclesiastics once professed temperance 
and celibacy, practising sensuality, therefore the clergy of the pres 
sent day are to be denounced for the same vices. : 

I cannot conclude this defence of the stage against your -works, 
without a just tribute to the character of the Birmingham theatre. 
Mr. Bunn, the lessee, is a gentleman of considerable talent and 
acquirement ; he has been manager of Drury-lane, for which you 
must allow him no ordinary mind and judgment; and_his come 
pany, here is of a very high professional character. Of Mrs, Buna 
it is impossible to speak too highly; her professional reputation 
requires no eulogy, but it is eclipsed by the amiable and maternal 
excellencies of her private character. 

Public report may be allowed an unexceptionable witness, for 
the private character of all. Mr. Shuter and Mr. Warde possess 
very great histrionic talent. The latter, by birth, education, and 
profession, is a gentleman ; he has, I understand, bled in the cavise 


guage sacred to sincerity, in which I might express, without a suspicion of 
comfiliment, the true sense I have of your-perfections! But there is none.” 
It: wassin this county, at Guy’s Cliff, that: Mrs. Siddons, im early Jifey was 
thevattendant of Lady Elizabeth Greatheed, the mother of the present 
séssor df a spot, in the simple language of Leland, described as “a :p 
meet for the Muses.” ' 
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Tas 
of his country ; and if I mistake not, he will, ere long, be the first 
" sfaget n of the London stage. toe ‘gs ibe 
ou. a en. igt or have you. forgotten, t 

n.Opera has been of late years conducted by a committee 


ete nobility and commoners of the highest character “did 
talent 
As to the charge of players “ assuming a feigned character,”.cer- 
‘taint Pamh that ‘not one of thosé so honorably named would have 
appropriated the works of other men. Shakspeare may Have 
stolén a deer of Justice Shallow, but he would never have borrowed 
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a sermon of Latimer, or printed a play not his own. 


You have not interwoven e¥en a single new anecdote ‘in sup- 
a of your “ assertions,” but retail the old exploded stories of 
h 


itfield, on «the best coowre Pech | two whole pages ver- 


batim. TI shall not encumber my sheets wi 
only give your introductory sentence to shew with what’ activity 


you follow Dr. Styles. 


such nonsense, but 


15. 


Shuter, whose facetious powers 
convulsed. whole audiences with 
laughter, and whose companionable 
qualities often “set the table’ in a 
oar,” Was a miserable being. The 
following anecdote, told from the 
best authority, will confirm this as- 
sertion ; and I am afraid, were we 
at all acquainted with many of his 
profession, we should find that his 
gase is by no means singular. 

James, p. 41. 


Shuter, whose facetious “powers 
convulsed whele audiences with 
taughies, and whose companionable 
qualities often “set the table in‘s 
roar,” wasa miserable being. The 
following anecdote, told - from ‘the 
best authority, will confirm. this,as- 
sertion; and I am afraid, were-we 
at all acquainted with many of his 
profession, we should find that~ his 
case is by no means singular.’ > 

Styles, p. 122. 


Te is quite sufficient for this story that it rests on the authority 
of John Whitfield, and there it is likely to rest. 


46. 


w» Te send young people therefore 
tothe play-house to form their man- 
ners, is to expect they will learn 
troth ‘from liars, virtue from profli- 
gates, and modesty from harlots. 

: James, p. 43. 


It seems to have been a sentiment 
of this kind that led a certaim euthor 
to say, that to send young people to 
the theatre to form their manners, 
is to expect that they will‘ learn vir- 
tne from profligates, and tiodesty 
from harlots. + o2ua I 

Witherspoon on the Stage. 


No observation is required on this extract: the readers will 
j between you and me, Sir, whose assertions are supported 


cts. 
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a ; ‘ Ws. interes eet tp} 
. Can it then be right, even om the . As the, profession of .am-astos. is 
supposition that we could escape the igtiominious, and as it hea dntipealy 
ee eted of the stage, to’sup- febased the humari ‘charactér, what 
a set of our fellow-créatires in virtuous mind will conttibute-t6 the 
and m a profession which rt of a class of men soeomiser- 
leads to immorality, licentiousness, and .whose very. emp 
gnd profligacy? must render them contemptible? 
James, p, 44. Styles, p. 121. . 


J shall make but one observation on this: you are griew 
mistaken on the popposition that.an actor’s life is. that of ¢¢ 
e 


ness,” it is. a profession of the severest labor and the deepest 


__ I have now subdivided and answered this notable chapterof the 
* Christian Father’s Present.” You.consistently close it withthe 
assertion of Styles—viz. that you know instances (could you bi 
be freed from the confessor’s seal of secrecy) of the moral ruin o 
many who have frequented theatres. I think, after this ex 
of your retailing Dr. Styles, I may without _illiberality doubt. this 
assertion ; and place it to the account of those “ pious frauds” 
which are considered lawful warnings by some, however mean by 
others. 
°“f shall make rio further mention of Dovtor Styles: the téader 
thity refer to «a few short remarks upon this sacred and silly gem 
tleman,” in the Edinburgh Review; vol. xiv. p. 48,' and notwath 
standing the insignificancy of the subject, the perusal of the Re 
view will amply repay in wit and humor the dulness of the Objeer. 
The reviewers very justly say that his everlasting text is, « 
ever is unfriendly to Methodism is an Infidel and an -Atheist.® 
Be it so. Throughout these barefaced plagiarisms-you ‘have'mos 
where expréssed your obligations to Dr. "Styles. You do par- 
tially towards other persons from whom you -have borrowed it 
nape different chapters of the “ Present,” it is therefore faishy: 20 
concluded that you intentionally omitted reference to Dr. Styles, 
and all marks of quotation ; that is to say, you have passed ‘Ais 
strictures on.the stage as your own. You certainly doy in two 
instances, recommend Dr. Styles: in Youth Warned, in @-note 
you write, « I recommend all who wish to judge of the tendency 
of the theatre, to. read an. essay, by Dr. Styles.” In a.note,at 
the end of the sixteenth chapter of the ** Present” you also write, 
«TF most earnestly recommend to all young persons, who have any 
dovbts’on this subject, or any taste for theatrical representations, 


»7 Eis learned Doctor, then Mr. Juin Styles, in.weply to the Edinburgh 
Review, gave a learned dissertation on the Reviewer's word Kime,@ mis- 
print for Knife ; misiaking the said Kime for an Hindoo instrument of tor 
ture! ; 
VOL. XXV. NO. XLIX. T 


Pam. 
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the perusal of an admirable treatise on, this subject, by Dr.Styles” 
inthis you were well! aware» was a recommendation: little «like. 
ly,to be taken: your congregation have hitherto had a sufficient 
trust,in the supposed originality of your own’ lucubrations ; and 
who:can\ever suppose you would seriously recommend a book of 
which yoy had printed the entire substance ? 

But I shall now show that 'this is not your only offence’ against 
the code of literature. 

Subsequently to the publication of Mr. Bunn’s Letter to'y6u, in 
‘answer to your attack on the theatre and the character of the per- 
formers, ips published a second tract—* Tae Scorrer ADMO 
NISHED, being the substance of two sermons preached at Carré 
lane Meeting-house, July 18, and August 1, 1824.” To this 

lication you prefixed a preface, of which the following is. an 
xtract :-— 

“ The outline of the following sermon was drawn up nearly a month aga, 
and consequently befure it was possible for the author to anticipate the cir- 
eamétanctes which have lately occupied so much of the public attention in 
Birmingham. To these events the discourse bears no other relation what- 
very than that of a coincidence, seasonable it must be cunfessed, but ab 
together uncontrived.” 

Under these circumstances, and repeating your attack on the 
theatre in the 16th page with increased rancor,' you could not 
reasonably expect people to believe that you had not a referénce 
to Mr, Bann—at all events your preface has. You might, how- 
ever, safely and honestly assert, that the ** outline of the follow- 
ang Sermons was drawn up nearly a month ago :” verily, it was, 
‘it-the. reign of King William, and by Archbishop Tillotson, a 
my of the church of England ! 

ou entitle your sermon “ The Scoffer Admonished.”  Tillot- 
aon entitles his “ The Folly of Scoffing at Religion.”—-You both 
mse the’same text, 2 Peter, iii. 3.—You subdivide both your..ser- 
mons into three heads, allowing for a little dexterous substitution, 
as follows :-— 

4. Tshall give you a representa- 1. Consider the nature of the.sin 
tion of the nature of the vice itself. here mentioned. 


“But it is now time to inquire where and when the practice of scéffing 
ds indulged in. 

“Im the theatre, where, besides the mockery of the claims.and obligations 
of religion that runs through more or less the whole contexture of dramatic 
‘Jepresentation, plays are acted which were originally written, and age still 
performed with the obvious design of bringing all scriptural piety into. con- 
tempt. The theatre is the very seat of the scornful, where he sits first asa 
learner, till he becomes proficient enough to appear in the charactef of a 
teacher. It may be very truly affirmed, that if infidels teach men to argue 
‘against religion, players instruct them to laugh at it.” 
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#' shall consider the causes of 
stufiing—p. 22. 


$. .Let.me now exhibit to you the 
characters of this vice.—p. 28. 
James) 





You cite all the texts used by him, and few others, 
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@ Theveliaracter of ‘thie persons 
that are charged with the, guilt_of 
this sin, wl 

$. T shall represent to you the 
heinousness and the aggravation oF 
this view. Tiéltotson, * 


You open 


our Sermons with the same sentiments and nearly in the same 


guage, 

At the time of St. Peter’s writing 
this Epistle, the disciples of Christ 
were. exposed to the attacks of the 
Epicureans among the Gentiles, and 
the Sadducees among the Jews, both 
of whom ridiculed the doctrines of 
the resurrection of the dead, the 

eneral judgment, the destruction of 
the world, and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. 

James, p, 1-2. 


These it seems were a.sort 
people that derided our Saviour’s 
prediction of his coming to judge the 
world. es 

In those times there was /a com 
mop persuasion amopg, Christ) 
that the day of the Lord wasat h; 

So that the principles of these 
men seem to be much the same with 
those of the Epicureans, who denied 
the providence of God and thé:im 
mortality of men’s souls, and..com 
sequently a future judgment, which 
should sentence men to rewardsand 
punishments in another world. 


Tillotson. 


You then write, copying and paraphrasing Tillotson— 


It was said by an infidel of former 
times, that when reason is against a 
man, then will a man be against reason: 
and it may with equal, if not greater 
propriety, be said, that when religion 
is against a man, then will a man be 
against religion. The truth and the 
principles of revelation are euemies 
to pride of intellect and vp ty of 
heart ; and it is matter of little sur- 
prise, that they who cannot be re- 
conciled to humility and purity, 
should scorn the system which en- 
forces such virtues. 

James, p. 26. 


I remember it is the saying of ong 
who hath done more by his writi 
to debauch the age with stheistSel 
principles than any man that lives 
in it, That when reason. és, agaiastya 
man, then a man wil! be against.1 
I am sure this is the true accougt of 
such men’s enmity to religion—reli- 
gion is against them, and t 
they set themselves against religion. 
The principles of religion, &c, are 
terrible enemies to wicked men, and 
this is that which makes them kiek 
against religion, &c, talk profanely, 
and speak against religion, &e. 

Tillotson. 


_ Again, you paraphrase the Archbishop :— 


The sum of the whole matter is— 
@ man'says there is no God, because 
he ‘wishes there were none, &c.; he 
is an infidel becausé he is a’ sinner; 
he is a scoffer because he is an ‘in- 
fidel, &c. 
James, p. 27. 


In the following sentences you copy him nearly verbatim... The 


The sum is, the true cause why 
any man is an atheist, is because he 
is a wicked man. 


Reli would 
curb him. in his lusts, aidan: 
he casts it off, and puts all the ecomn 


upon it he can, &c. 
Tillotson. 
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reider will Obsefve an astetisle anid marke Of quotation at the four 
of. our’ paragraph} of that’ hereafter. ei 


_ te Let naman think the worse of re- 
m, or any. of its doctrines, because 
re So bold as to: déspise them } ‘for 
tisino idisparagemnent \o ‘any: person 
Alling tobe laughed at; but only 
Aeserve to be so. . The most grave 
‘serious.matters in the world are 
Titible ‘to be ‘abused, A’ sharp lwit 
teay find’ something inthe wisest. or 
holiest; oan, whomhy: toe pose} him 
eter te of injudicious; pev- 
ne ue ae book that evel was 
tert, mey be madeé ridiculstss by 
applying tte sayings ofiit to a fool- 
igh purpose; A.jest may be obtritled 
mn thing; and, therefore, no 
ga a t to. have less reverence for 
neiples of religion, becatise 
ohio witsiarl cusé jokes upon them: 
bimg:is ‘more ‘easy than ‘to-take 
icular phrnes and. expressions 
@yt of the best book in the world, 
and ‘to abuse them by forcing an 
Ot and ridiculous sense epon them. 
But néwise mae will think’ a igood 
tek lish for this. reason, but. the 
ah that abuseth ; nor will he think 
§ ta which every thing is liable, 
"Be “@ jist exception against any 
hing, |: At this rate we must contemn 
all. things, but surely the better and 
the shorter way .is to despise those 
who Would bing any thing worthy 
ipto contempt.”* 
° i James, ps 44 


oe i 
t a) 
any 
¢ 


ay 


re 


2. Let.no, man think the word of 
réligion, because some are so bold ag 
rn despise and deride it. For “tis Ro 

ispafageMent to any. person or thing: 
to be Jasizhéd, at, but to parc 


matters in the ‘whole world are lia 
to be abused.’ It is a’ known A 
of Epictetas;“thatievery thing that 
two buadles 3” by, which he means, 
that there is neabing so, bad; but a. 
man may lay hold of something or 
other about f that ‘will afford ter 
of éxcise and éxtemiation, noronoe 
thing so excellent but @ man may, 
fasten upon something. or mths he 
longing toit, whereby to reduce it. ‘A’ 
sharp wit may find something in-tht 
wisest man, whereby to expose him 
to the contempt of injudicious, 
ple. The gravest book that ‘eyer 
was written, may be made ridiculous 
by applying the sayings of & to 
foolish purpose. For a jest may (be 
-obtruded upon any thi And, 
therefore, no man ought to have 
less reverence for the principles of 
religion, or for the Holy Birt tiies 
because idle and profane’ wits can 
break jokes upon them. Nothing, is 
So easy as to take particular phases 
and expressions out of the bes 
in the world, and to abuse “them” by 
forcing an odd and ridiculous sense 
upon them. But no wise. maa, will 
think a good book foolish for 
reason, but the man that abuseth #’; 
nor will he esteem that’ to’ whith’ 
évery thing is lable, to be) a just 
exception against any thing; At this 
rate we. must despise all things 5 but 
tT way 


_ be so., The most grave and serieuq 
me 


surely the better and the sh 
isto contemn those who’ woul ‘bring 
any thing that is worthy fate con- 


tempt. 
Tillotson. 


~Te a note following this asterisk you write See Archbishop Tile 


Rtsqn's sermon on Scoffing at Religion. ‘The inverted ‘commas”* 


'* Seeing & setond edition of the Scoffer’ Admonished, Tbought it: with a 
view peat She re ? 


overt if this etror of the setupésitor was rectified by the:-remowal 
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arevertors Of she press, being inserted by the compositor im, camber 
quence of seeing a reference to.an author,; You.could net, mea 
to quote this passage—first, because the two first lines form # 
ivision of your sermon: secondly, because if the reader Xs 
amines the two paragraphs by you and Tillotson, it will be seen 
that you: donot, literally cite all, or correctly, the worde. ofthe 
Archbishop’; and lastly, because when you write # see Are 
Tollotson’s Sermon,” that monosyllable is always applied “by ‘you’ 
when you refer. to, not when you quote from, a. works in the 
latter case you invariably omit it. The reader will. perceive; bp 
reference to’your sermon in p.°15, half a page marked as quotaw 
tion, but where you bortowed it you do not say; a syllable 
may be found in Tillotson, but you did not. wish, it; t6 be.dieg 
covered. I donot think it necessary to load my pages -with: fiat 
ther proofs of your plagiarisms. If required, 1 can — 
various others in this and your different works, front "Titlotsom, 
who thus seems to.be'a favorite author with you, The reader 
may find them particularly in Tillotson’s “Certainty of a futuse, 
Judgmene 3” in the «© Wisdom of beg Religious ;” and in’The 
Evil of Corrupt Communication.”—-In the latter sermon, whence 
some passages are borrowed by you for the Scoffer Admonished, 
you pass over the Archbishop’s Reflections on the Licentiomsness 
of the Stage in the time of Charles II. because in principle he 
commends the theatre—therefore, zhis extract would not do ‘for 
your purpose.’ } 
a:That you should occasionally use the best sermons of ,old 
divines in your manuscript or extempore: sermons, is sauctioned) 
by the custom of the first modern clergymen : I have’ even se 
a venerable and learned divine of this county read from .a printed. 
termon, and occasionally comment on the passages and theaushdrg 
but printing and publishing another man’s sermon as your own, is 
plagiarism: doing this with Tillotson may be a proof of your 
taste in the selection; and as Tillotson is not an author known to 
your congregation, it was certainly a safe quarter to go to.—You 
may well have time to preach so often, and to preach extempore, 
that j9; to learn a sermon by rote; and your pulpit oratory is 
thus reduced to something very like acting—the graces of dic= 
tion, gesture, and action. 


of the inverted commas: but on comparing the reputed second edition with 
the first, I find that, excepting an alteration in the title-page with the agli. 
tion of the words “ second edition,” they are one and the same, with all. 
pographical errors, there having been but one edition. Does not this 
fee surpass the puffs of the play bill? 
'E.shall only speak a few words concerning plays, which, as they/are 
now ordered among us, are a mighty reproach te the age and nation To 
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nolyeannot, pass by :your, frequent reflections an, the. Catholics,} 
suchas “the monkish legends of Popery, prurient as.they are,” &¢, 
without censure. . I. do.net think \that,these aspersions come - with 
pond griee from, the minister of,an unpopular sects one, who like 
atholics, labors.under the stigma,and injustice of civil, disa, 
bilities for conscience’ sake, , Why should you keepalive these un- 
mecessaty and vulgar prejudices, and perpetuate uncharitable ‘feel. 
ing? » You cannot but know that the, modern Catholics neither 
helieve nor profess to believe many of the dogmas imputed to their 
ereed; that they encourage learning ; that many excellent and 
pious works are published by. their clergy; and that the priests and 
thedaity afford examples of virtue we, might all profit. by.?.,, You, 
ought to know that the errors and vices.of. ancient Catholicism 
etiginated inthe darkness of the times and. mistaken . zeal 5 -that 
the duration. of power is the general measure of abuse by all par- 
ties—and. God forbid that your sect should at any time, possess 
thesame. means. of cursing Christendom, which corrupt 
governments, adopting Catholicism, have exercised over the. pure. 
religion of Jesus. I cannot but think that you might borrow. with 
» and with far less danger of detection, some discourses 
of Massillon, Fenelon, Fleury, Pascal, or Bossuet. —_ 
tcltiwasin Catholic countries, in Catholic intellect and, heart, 
that the embers of learning were kept alive in the ‘dark ages.” 
ork agaiast them in general, may be thought too severe, and tbat. whi 
resent age cannot so well brook, and would not perhaps be so jast an 
reajousbe; Pecstiee it is very possible, they might be so framed and’ 
By ‘stich rales, as not only to be innocently diverting, but peaeeeh 
Satinstfid tout somé vices and fullies out af countenance, which cannot 


Perhaps, be-so decently reproved, nor so effectually exposed and corrected, 
any other way. But as the stage now is, they are intolerable, and not fit, 
: 


eos Ts 


permitted in a civilized, much less in a Christian nation, &c, 
ar Tillotson. The Evil of Corrupt Communication; ? 
eeDhere are a: hundred and twenty millions following the Papal Beust!\:.2 
@rire oc The Christien Father's Present. vol. 2,.p. 60¢ 
.2 See some noble and truly Christian remarks on_this subject in Parr’s 
Characters of Fox, by the distinguished editor. “I shall wever cease to 
éxplore the good as well as the bad ‘effects of the Papal ower (im ages; 
whebsthéorude barbarisay and military ferocit y‘of European nations seem’ to 
have been checked: by no. restraints , more -eflicacious than that,;power, eo 
far, as history has set before us the order of events, or the operation of 
causes. I shall always look back with triumph on the contributions 
which ‘foreign Catholics have made to the arts, to science, and ‘to every 
bratehsoPpolite learhing whether ancient or modern. [shall always re- 
member that by the monastic institutions were preserved to us the means 
ditty that knowlege which co-operating, sometimés from accident 
atid sometimes from design; with other circumstances has enabled men’ in 


si<ave 


all coohtfies, whether Catholic or Protestant, to become progressive in’ the 
Better uive-of their facelties, and the better discharge of their duties,” vol. 4. 
p- 620. Pease st 
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In Wirton’s first Dissertation on the Origin of Romantic’ Metion 
in Europe, you may ttace the: progressive march of thie’ easteva 
literaturé, which paved the way for the more sublime ‘imagination 
of the Italian poets and? their disciple Spenser. The 
pantomime, the improvisatori, and extempore’ comedy, ‘were? the 
nirseties of the epic poets of the middle ages.* Do you not ‘ktiow 
that Milton first projected Paradise Lost‘as a drama, and that his 
original idea for this poem was from a comedy ‘or opera ‘of Agim 
dreini ? ‘The literature of Italy, Germany, Holland; France; and 
Great Britain, teems with evidence of the’ beauty and usefulness 
of'the early fiction. But the tales of the troubadours ‘andthe 
minstrels can‘have no attraction for you or Dr. Styles. ‘Dante, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, are strangers to you. * ‘git 
The early Mysteries and Moralities, Sir, were not without their 
use. Ecclesiastics were the performers, the open plain’ wae’ che 
stage, and the expense was borne by the corporations’ and-ntu+ 
ri¢ipalauthorities* By a manuscript in the Harleian’ library, 
quoted by Warton, it appears that they were thought to contri 
bute so much to the information and instruction of the péople, that 
one'of the popes granted a pardon for one thousand days to 
person who resorted peaceably to the plays performed in the Whit 
suin-week at Chester. Whatever were the vulgarities and evilé‘of 
these. representations, they were of essential service in times whem 
the people were not only forbidden to read the Sacred Scriptures, 
when printing was not invented, but when the ecclesiastics -thett 
selves were not clerks. Warton has given the following’ elegant 
and. philosophical tribute to their use—* not only in teaching,.the 
great truths of Scripture to men who could not read the Bibleybut 
in abolishing the barbarous attachment to military gamés*and*the 
bloody contentions of the tournament, which had so long. pte- 
vailed as the sole species of popular amusement. Rude and even 
ridiculous as they were, they softened the manners.of the pedple 
by diverting the public attention to spectacles in which the mind 
was concerned, and by creating a regard for other arts fhah those 
of bodily strength and savage valor.’ eked 
I.shall terminate these remarks on dramatic and . poetical ti- 
teratute,' with the following extract from Goldsmith —= i ove 
“Tt was the poet who harmonized the ungrateful accents* of 
his.native dialect, who lifted it above common. conversation, 
and shaped its rude combinations into order. From himethesorae 


- ree i ' oY 
' One summer Salvator, Rosa.joined a company of young persons who 
were curiously addicied to the making vf Comunedie all’ i isd. the, 
midst,of a vineyard they raised a rustic stage, under the Tooction. ak ame 
Mussi, who enjoyed some literary reputation, particularly frem his sermoua 
preached in Lent. Passeri’s Life of Salvator Rosa. ; 

* See Warton and D'Israeli. 
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tor formed a°style, and though poetry first rose out of prose, in 
turn it gave birth to every prosaic excellence. Musical. .peri 
concise expression, and delicacy of sentiment, were all conte 
wenived from the poet; in short he not only preceded but formed 
the orator, philosopher, and historian.” 

. It.is just to observe that many dramatic writers have reprobated 
the prostitution of the stage to licentious works. In the preface 
to Ben Jonson’s For' you may see some beautiful sentiments og 
the purity of the drama. Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Young, Ad, 
dison, and numerous other dramatic authors, have denounced im, 
moral dramas in the strongest language. I am no friend to..those 
lang pieces which bastardize and corrupt the language ; and ab 
though the beauties of many old English dramatic writers . redeem 






their faults and obliterate their errors, yet I agree with Goldsmith, | 
that—* in fact the revival of those pieces of forced humor, far | 
fetched conceit, and unnatural hyperbole, which have been a» 


eribed:to Shakspeare, is rather gibbeting than raising a. statue. te 
his: memory.” — But is it therefore that with Gothic barbarity, 1 
tam to excommunicate the drama from education and literature? 
Bishop Andrews in his preface to his lectures on the eloquence.of 
the pulpit justly observes, ‘that the abuse of it is worse than that of 
the stage, for as faith cometh by hearing, so doth infidelity”—bu 
should I therefore denounce the clerical profession ? 


You are particularly fond of going abroad to attack and indi | 
‘¢timimately denounce ‘ foreign infidels.” You are perhaps not 


aware that Styles uses Rousseau’s Emilius, and you borrow it 


second-hand. Voltaire is the particular object of your fulminae ~ 
tions: whatever might be the inconsistency or the irreligion. of 


some of the writings of this extraordinary man, he was theenemy 


of priestcraft ; and in his volumes on Toleration and Co 


‘on Beccaria’s Essay on Crimes and Punishments he exhibits.him- 


self the valuable friend of philanthropy and human nature.’ And 
eertain I am, from the following sentiments, that he would.not 
have appropriated to his own fame and profit the writings of any 
other man. ' 
- & Puaciariem. It is said that this word. is. derived from the 
Latin word ¢ plaga, and that it signifies the condemnation to the 
scourge of those who sold freemen for slaves. ‘This has nothing 
@ common with the naar of authors, who sell not men 
either enslaved or free. y only for a little money occasionally 
sell themselves: When an author sells the thoughts of another 
man, for his own, the larceny is called Plagiarism. The true 
plagiarist is he who gives the works of another for his own,, who 


'“ The For, the Alchemist, and Silent Woman, 
Done by Ben Jonson, and outdone by nv man.” 
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iiserts in: his thapsodies‘long passages‘from &* podd ‘book; @° Hite 
m0 ‘The enlightened redder, seeing this patcli of éloth*e 
poid on 2 blatiket, soon detects the’ bungling’ purloiner”* * °° 
*¥or myself shall make no further remarks'on plagiarism.’ “Some : 
yoluminous and learned Latin ‘works have catalogued’ the Offenders - 
of former tithes. “Fichesource,'4 French author, taught it as aby’ art. 
In the * Mask’ of Orators”-he gives ample rules how’ a ‘thaii of the 
huniblest ability may become a proficient by changing the tode of 
expression, by substituting and disguising—-as’ the curious téader 
pr further sée in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, vol. 3:°*": 
shall now close this exposé with afew brief observations*’on. 


| your theology. I have no more business with ees 
ing 


opinions ‘than you have with mine. ‘T shall therefore say 
on doctrines.’ However we differ on these points, we believe “and 
profess the same religion. “We 'may differ on the ‘miode of the 
Divine ‘existence, but we both worship and trust in the same gréat 
Parent of mankind. “We believe the same message; revealed By 
Jesus Christ, however we may differ’ on the character or former 
state of the Messenger. The day is past—nevér more to’ retufn, 
for the explosion of the volcano of: bigotry onthe world.*-She 
may thunder and roll within her own bowels, but never will the 
burning lava of her eruptions devastate the Christian dominiofis 
of England. j 1: RSE 
Tcannot lay down my pen without a condemination of those horrid 
and unauthorised descriptions of « hell” and the “« dévil” of **the 


| presence of a God whose eyes are as a flame of fire”—and ‘who- 
= “rains fire and brimstone, and a horrible tempest” —of tliat coni+ 
™ prehensive but commonly abused - word, hell”—of “ the burfiing 
| lake, the soul plunged in its fiery billows”—of '* rushing“ to’ the 


fiery lake in hell,”* &c. which fill: your pages: It was ‘said of 
old, that preaching ‘* damnation” to all outside a ‘churchy was ‘an 
ingenious mode of filling it. The devil is one of your’ prifcrpal 
performers—one of your chief dramatis personic. 1 have*tio 
doubt that because I do not believe in him, you will-conéeive me 
to be a blasphemer and an atheist.—You ought to know, Sir, that 
this dogma is a dangerous temptation for the ignofanit'to ‘put their 
sins on.— 


“ Bad as he is, the devil may be abus’d, 

Re falsely charged, and causelessly accused, 

When men, unwilling to be blam’d alone, 

Shift off those crimes on him ‘which are their own?’ 


’ Dictionnaire Philosophique, par M. De Voltaire—Art. Plogiat. "Trans- 
lation now publishing by J. and H, L, Hunt, 
? JaMES passim. 
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What can be the'gtound or motive of your shocking description or ct 
of “hell?” By the minutiz of the detail one would suppose agret 
that you had an inventory‘and plan of its domains. . ‘These vulgar In 
* warnings” are ‘the “ men-traps'and spring-guns” of: your di. [/) poss 
vinity. And to seek thus to inferest ‘the young in religion!It F  shap 
was the memorable saying of-old Roger Ascham’s ‘schoolmaster, [then 








«¢ Love doth work more in a childe for virtue and learning ‘than [| men 
fear.” Is your doctrine that of mercy ‘and salvation? @Is;God | iI 

owerful to kill and to destroy, to damne and to torment; and is [the 
he not powerful to'save? Nay, itis the sweetest flowre im the | futt 
garland of his attributes, it is the richest diamond in his crown of | hav 
glory, that he is Mighty fo save ; and this is farte more-magnifi. | _ tha 
cent for him, than to be styled Mighty to destroy. What’woukd | tha 
you make the God of the whole ‘world? Nothing but a :cruell | ] 
and dreadful Erynnis, with curly fiery snakes about his headyand || wh 
firebrands in his hands, thus governing the world ? «Surely: ‘this j Fu 
will make us either secretly to think that there is no God at all if (th 
he must needs be such, or else to wish heartily there were none!” | ins 
—-R son, which I consider the magnetic needle of the human |) de 
understanding, you proclaim its bane; although by the very use | 
of it in controversial religion you recognise its necessity and law- | “1 
fulness. It is the distinctive faculty of man. Doubtless'you will | = as 
consider this a blasphemous opinion : but, as Lord Bacon says, * It 


is no less impious to shut where God Almighty has opened, than 
to open where God Almighty has shut.” Dugald Stewart, whom 

ou recommend, most forcibly writes :—‘* Among the various 
home which religious enthusiasm assumes, there is a certain pros- 
tration of the mind, which, under the specious disguise of a deep 
humility, aims at exalting the divine perfections by annihilating 
all the powers which belong to human nature.” 

And Milton sings— 


oil etna 





There wanted yet the master-work, the end 

Of all yet done; a creature who, not prone 

And brute as other creatures, but endued 

With sanctity of Reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence, 
Magnanimous, to correspond with Heaven ; 

But, grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 

And worship God supreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. 


I think you now know my religion, if it is an object of interest 


* Cudworth. Sermon preached before the House of Commons, Sist of 
March, 1647. 
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or curiosity to you. Ido not expect we shall agree, but I can 
agree to differ. 

In conclusion I briefly beg, that as you cannot but see the im- 
possibility of abolishing the drama or the stage, you will in future 
shape your animadversions to advance their purity, and to gain 
them over exclusively to the cause of virtue and rational amuse- 
ment. 

I can honestly avow that my sole motive in this publication is 
the advancement of virtue and religion, and you will probably in 
future be secure against further notice from me. I trust that I 
have maintained the character of a gentleman and a Christian, and 
that I have not treated you in these pages with greater severity 
than was necessary, or your publications justify. 

But it was not to be endured that the county of Warwick, 
which proudly boasts as natives, Shakspeare, Digby Lord Bristol, 
Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, Drayton, Somerville, and Southern 
(though it has not the honor of giving birth to you), should be 
insulted, and the sacred rights and reputation of the illustrious 
dead defamed. 

I conclude with two items of advice: Before you again publish 
* Presents,” know that *¢ Charity begins at home ;” and remember, 
as I have no doubt you will, Bramston’s counsel— 


* Steal not word for word, nor thought for thought, 
For you'll be teaz’d to death, if you are caught!” 


I. P. 








END OF NO. XLIX. 
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PREFACE. 


As the following observations relate chiefly to the exterior of 
things lately produced, they must of coutse be superficial: if the 

had extended to all that is within, and all that is without ; to all 
that is underground, and all that is above it, they would have 
swelled to volumes. Their only object is to lead the way to 
farther and profounder criticisms on what has been done, and to 
more ample suggestions for what may, hereafter, be desirable and 
obtainable in the way of improvement. To pass in review the 
whole, even of the surface of what is going on, in all directions, 
would require many more pages than are here offered to those 
who take an interest in matters of this sort. I invite them to 
three or four pleasant walks only: others, I hope will follow, and 
make a complete tour; as through, and round the metropolis, 
there is now space for a traveller, and on which he may find as 
much to gratify his curiosity, and be, perhaps, as beneficially em- 


ployed as if he were to make one on the continent. Men who ba 


ave the greatest share of leisure are the best fitted for this kind 


of occupation; certainly not those who have much and more | ~ 


essential business to attend to. 

If the reader should happen to be a professor of architecture, or 
any of its cognate arts, it will be sufficiently apparent to him that 
Iam not. But it will sometimes occur, that a man may be gifted 
with the faculty of judging without rules, and be endued with 


some natural taste ; a sort of instinctive discrimination between — 
good and bad. Men of liberal minds will allow this to be the 7 
case; and so far from treating the non-initiated with contempt, | 


will be ready and willing to avail themselves of all that is modestly 


submitted to them by the looker on, ‘There is, besides, this ad- | 


vantage, that what is offered by any one who is not of their calling, 
cannot be supposed to proceed from motives of rivalry or jealousy. 


Great buildings strike all eyes; and the looking at them, habi- | 
tually with some attention, and the overlooking of the smaller — 


parts, will teach the observer, whether 


“ The whole, at once, be just and regular.” 


With respect to suggestions, they cannot be thought to be 5 | 


superabundant or inopportune at a time when alterations are going 


on so rapidly ; partly owing to speculations, and partly to such |” 


numbers of people of all classes who travel to Italy and other 
countries, and who, on their return home, seem to be eagerly bent 


on the transferring of foreign grandeur to their own country, and — 


particularly to their own capital. 
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Ont may venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that no 
nation ever rose to great distinction in the world, that did not 
sooner or later take pride in its capital. It might be easy here, 
by a display of reading, and by copying from books, to prove this 
opinion to be well founded; but it is obviously unnecessary. In 
all societies, men first look for shelter, then for convenience, and 
then for embellishment; and this, their natural progress, may be 
said to be typified by the three cardinal orders of architecture; 
the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, some Spaniards, who were taken at 
the defeat of their armada, are reported to have said that the English 
people were the best fed, but the worst lodged of any they had any 
acquaintance with. Hence it appears, that considering the power 
then shown, we had been slow in the general improvement of our 


domestic buildings. It seems to be remarkable, however, that, 


differing from other nations, most of our oldest structures are fot 
only much more stately than any we could afford to raise at the 
present day, but are besides chiefly found in our provinces." 
Whether this was the case in any of the ancient empires, it would 
not be easy to determine; but, in modern Europe, the capitals 
have been the first attended to, and from them the embellishments 
of seats and villas have been derived. The love of the country’ is 
a passion as strongly implanted in the minds of Englishmen, as the 
love of their country ; and retirement, in fact, is their first luxury. 
But what redounds most to our credit, is our munificence in en- 
dowments for charitable purposes, and the advancement of learning. 

With such examples before my eyes, far must it be ftom me to 
find fault with the direction which has been given to our-expendi- 


* This was occasioned, no doubt, by the great power and wealth of the 
church, spread over the whole face of the kingdom, in former times, , 
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ture, whether public or private, in the erection of monuments of 
real and substantial utility. Still may be allowed to observe, 
that in all the varieties of character to be found in a state of society, 
so enlarged and wealthy as ours is, it seems somewhat extraor- 
dinary that so few, if any individuals, living and dying in great 
opulence, should not from vanity, singularity, or caprice; or even 
in classical imitation of the ancients, have caused some edifices to 
be raised, which, though of a superfluous and useless description, 
might have contributed to perpetuate their memory. This cer- 
tainly was the object of many Greeks and Romans; but in the 
pagan world very few had any belief in a future state; there was 
a sort of earthiness, if | so say, in all their attachments, hopes, 
and prospects ; and, therefore, in order to prolong as much as 

ossible the memory of themselves, they had recourse to mauso- 
ty high-ways, or stupendous buildings of different descrip- 
tions. Our religion has taught us a better lesson, and the assur- 
ance of another life has made men much more indifferent to the 
transmission of their names, by such works as could endure to 
remote ages only. In this country, most especially, the“ exercise 
of one of its cardinal virtues is constantly inculcated, and the com- 
mon saying, ‘* that charity covers a multitude of sins,” has a pro- 
digious effect. In our present state of society, so much a com- 
mercial one in particular, how many, in the ardor of their pursuit 
of wealth, have not only been guilty of taking unfair advantages 
in their dealings, but of absolute injustice! At the latter end of 
their days, when satiated with their acquisitions, and reflecting on 
the indirection through which they had been obtained, thousands, 
no doubt, have, and will dedicate either during their lives, or after 
their death, a part of them as propitiations for past offences. 
Many hospitals have been founded, and many more endowed by 
individuals, the tenor of whose lives would not have borne a strict 
inquiry. Our religion is like nature—you a expel it with a 
prong, but it will still return. If this reasoning be just, we must 
cease to wonder at, but we can never sufficiently applaud the di- 
rection thus given to the employment of superfluous wealth, let it 
arise from whatever cause it may. There is scarcely any description 
of suffering among the poor that does not meet with an asylum con- 
structed for its relief. ‘This is sufficient praise, and quite inde- 
pendent of all that we might suppose ourselves called upon to 
execute in conformity with the prosperous and Corinthian state at 
which we are arrived. 

We are not a vain-glorious, neither, surely, are we an inglorious 
nation. But national modesty may be carried too far. We have 
to consider, that after the termination of a struggle unparalleled in 
our annals, we have an account of gratitude to settle with those 
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who contributed most to our deliverance out of it. But, su 

sing ourselves to be forgetful or negligent of such a debt, merely 
one it is not positively demanded ; is it politic, looking for- 
ward, as we must, to future wars, to leave it unpaid, by a single 
memorial of services performed, that would strike all eyes, and 
bring them frequently and impressively back to our recollection ? 
Perishable it must be, but it ought to be contrived to endure as 
long as human hands can make it. I feel confident, however, that 
what has been deferred will not be abandoned ; and that some how 
or other, according to our means, and, perhaps, in the manner 
hereafter suggested, it may be carried into effect. 

In the mean time, there can be no arrogance in saying, that ‘we 
are arrived at that crowning pinnacle of the social system; that 
palmy, or (to revert to my former metaphor) that acanthus state, 
which warrants the adoption of the most refined ornaments in our 
public edifices. Peace, with the prospect of its continuance, 
furnishes us with the opportunity of turning all the faculties and 
energies which were displayed during the war, to the exertion of 
them inwardly, in a thousand ways; and it would be surprising 
indeed, if the commodiousness and embellishments of our metro- 
polis were not to become a principal object of that exertion. Such 
is the progress, in fact, already made, that any_one who should 
happen to have been absent from the capital for ten years only, 
would be not a little struck with its improvements. 

It is very immaterial where we commence our observations; 
but, as the new communication from the northern to the southern 
part of London is the most important, and the most striking, we 
will begin with that. 

Enough has not been said in commendation of this great im- 
provement, and of the well-guided munificence of the crown, in 
providing and securing a fine open space, such as the Regent’s 
Park, for the health and pleasure of the inhabitants of the northern 
parishes, amounting from 150,000 to 200,000, independently of 
the general benefit derived by a freer course of air from north to 
south. Had the managers of the crown lands been induced to 
follow the example of the great landlords about London, we should 
have.seen, after the leases of Mary-la-bonne ' Park had fallen in, 
long, straight streets carried up to Hampstead and Highgate, with 
the deviation only here and there of some smoky circus, crescent, 
square, or octagon; insufficient certainly for the creation of a 
second pair of lungs for the boundless increase of the capital 

That additional ventilation we now have and we cannot be out 






? Ben Johnson, two hundred years age, wrote Maribone, and there seems 
no doubt that the etymology is St. Mary’s at the Bourn, like Holborn, &c. 
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thattkful for it. ‘The indemnity lobked “for in this satrifice of 
ground, is, chiefly, in the buildings that are intended to strtound 
it; and, as this part of the plan comes more immediately within 
the scope of our observations, we must be allowed to express our 
extreme gratification at the sight of great piles of building, with 
every variety of architectural embellishment, arising on all sides; 
and inspiring, by example, a taste for the finest and: most impres- 
sive of all the finearts. Faulty and extra-fancifal models arefound, 
and will occur; but after passing through the tedious and mono. 
tonous‘streets of Mary-la-bonne, who is not relieved and delighted 
by the contrast he meets with, when he arrives at: the new park, 
and where the vapors he had contracted in: his protracted walk 
are:instantly: dissipated? For my own part, I had rather: pass 
and repass the houses of Nuremberg -or Augsburg, bedaubed:as 
they are with every stravaganza of fresco painting, than endure 
the tedium of such uniformity. But there are specimens of archi+ 
tecture in this park that none but the most fastidious: will find 
fault with, and which demonstrate that our travels abroad, and our 
studies at home, have not been fruitless. 

Cornwall ‘Terrace might serve for one of the facades of a mag- 
nificent quadrangular palace, if its elevation and proportions were 
increased. The villas erected in the centre are made to produce 
the effect of great amenity, and to harmonise with the buildings 
that surround it with sameness or satiety. All the advantages here 
stated are incontestably ascribable to one plan adopted by govern- 
ment, instead of the random volition of competitors, who would 
have speculated only upon such designs as would prove the most 
gainful, and to the utter disregard of all taste and embellishment. 
This plan, therefore, carried into effect, (even although unsub- 
stantially,)‘ is of more worth than all the ingenious (but often too 
gigantic) designs exhibited for a series of years at our. Royal 
Academy. The edifices are produced, do stand and have already 
communicated such a spirit of imitation, in most quarters, in) and 
about the capital, as must be apparent to every one. Indisctimi- 
nate and unqualified praise is not, however, to be bestowed on all 
that has been produced in this quarter. ‘Lhere is one pile, called 
Sussex Terrace, a sort of polygon crescent, that, with the single 
exception of singularity, seems to have nothing to attract notice. 
It is crowned with domes unlike any we have seen before;. but 
whether we are to consider them -as orientalisms, gothiciams, or 
barbarisms, mixed up as they are with Greciaw architecture, they 


» Judging from the accidents which have happened of late to some of our 
great public works, such as the Penitentiary, the Custom House, the Opera 
House, Waterluo Place, and many of the sewers, but little can ‘be said in 
favor of the solidity of them. 
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produce a deplorable effect, and remind us of the commencement 
of Horace’s.Art of Poetry, 
Humano:capiti cervicem pictor equinam, 
Jungere, si velit, &e. " “ 

andat the same time of the acknowledged relationship of all the 
fine arts with oneanother: But even this is not without its utility ; 
for by its contrast to-all' the neighboring buildings, which are re- 
gular, 'it must, at the first view of it, impress the student with a 
wholesome disgust of incongruity. The succeeding: pile, to the 
westward, puts us again in good humor ; it is called Hanover Place; 
and is‘meant, no doubt; to be Palladian. © Fastidious critics dislike 
the manning and womanning of pediments and walls with statues, 
and are‘inclined to asky** how the devil they got there?” But if 
this be a’ vite, it is one in which a very great man indulged; for, 
all along the course of the Brenta, in Vicenza, and at his villa near 
that city, there has been created by him a most ‘abundant’ popa- 
lation of this sort. The pediment of Spencer House, towards the 
Green Park, is crowned in this way ; and a degree of lightness js, 
thereby, given to a very ponderous facade. At the back of these 
stately buildings, out of the New Park, are the humble and unfor- 
tunate Alpha cottages, now shut out from the view of it ; but like 
some of our lengthened squares, and in defiance of all discourage- 
ment, they still continue to extend themselves; no doubt, to end 
at ast in an Omega Row. 

The magnificent rotunda, now erecting on the eastern sides pro- 
Mises us a panorama of the whole metropolis ; and, perhaps, of its 
environs ; and, if we please so to construe it, to be of this,our 
world, a “ majestic emblem.” Success to all such speculations 
and undertakings! They keep our money at home, employ out 
attists and our people, and may serve to counterbalance, im some 
degree, our emigrations, by attracting foreigners, of an opulent 
description, to come and admire a city, hitherto only admirable 
from its extent, or, as a Frenchman once called it, une province 
debriques. 1 think we may venture to predict of this panorama, 
that if the picture be as well excuted as those hitherto exhibited, 
the speculation must turn out to be a most beneficial one ; for who 
that can afford a shilling (and it will be wise not to exceed that 
demand) will not go to see the metropolis in a nutshell ?—And 
taken too from the top of St. Paul’s ! ‘The Diorama is a handsome 
building, and the pictures shown there are very attractive in their 
way.; but they are on a more partial and limited scale, and cannot 
rivalise with such works of art as comprehend a vast circle, and 
every object that the eye can take in on all sides. These‘afford a 
longer continuation, and much more variety of delight from’ their 
enlarged sphere of deception. 
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Pass we now to the Crescent, (called Park Crescent,) at the end 
of Portland Place, which was originally. meant to have been ex. 
tended to a circus, The northern half has been, if not necessarily 
omitted, judiciously so; for if the houses in the existing Crescent 
had been shut out from the view of the Park, nobody would have 
lived in them, or they must have fallen very low in price. The 
area of this crescent being so extensive, the buildings of which it 
is formed seem to call for decoration ; or, at all events, for an ap- 
pearance of solidity, which it has not. ‘There is a lath-and-plas- 
teriness, if I may so say, about it, together with a plainness of 
surface from one horn to the other, that wearies the eye. _ If, like 
the Crescent at Bath, engaged columns had reigned round the up- 
per stories of it, the defects which I complain of would have been 
avoided ; and I should say that the coupled Ionic columns of the 
basement would have been well exchanged fora single and substantial 
Doric colonnade. I should have been glad to have seen here a copy 
(I will not.say a servile one; for one order, say Mr. Nash’s favorite, 
the Ionic, might have been employed) of the Crescent at Bath, 
which I have just mentioned, and which is one of the finest things 
in England. ; 

Here I am tempted to make a serious reflection, if not a re- 
proachful one ; and, as I conceive applicable, at this day, to artists 
of every denomination ; poets, painters and musicians, as well as 
architects. There seems to be a rage prevailing among them (cer- 
tainly however with exceptions) not so much to delight the reader, 
the hearer, or the beholder, as to surpass one another in attempts 
at originality, and to astonish. This leads to extravagance of every 
kind. Every body will admit this to be true with respect to mo- 
dern poetry.'. That Messrs. Fuseli and Turner are eccentric in 
painting in the extremest degree, who will deny? Being consi- 
dered as great authorities, they are followed by Mr. Martin and 
many others. Does a great musician come here from Italy, either 
as a singer, ora performer on any instrument, it is not to delight his 
audience that he studies, but to show that he can execute difficul- 
ties ‘within the reach of nobody else. The tyranny of Rossini on 
the piano-forte last year, in this town, was an exemplification of 
what I have asserted. In romance too it is the same: there we 
out-herod Herod ; and from the Castle of Otranto, produced sixty 
years ago, down to the appalling horrors imported from Germany, 
what do we see but exaggeration, and an insatiable aspiration after 


' There is a strong affinity between the poetry of the late Mr. Byshe Shel- 
ley and the peintings of Mr. Martin, 
“ Disorder’d fancy soars to such a height, 
As leaves plain sense and reason out of sight.” 
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the effect of astonishment ?' No dictum of Cicero is more fully 
assented to, and more quoted, thai that all the arts, guast cogna- 
tione quadam inter se continentur: and hence it seems to: follow 
that the whole family must stand or fall together. Vitruvius was 
so convinced of the truth of Cicero’s doctrine, that he has gone all 
lengths, and has asserted that a professor of Ais art ought tobe 
consummate in all the rest. 

But to return to the subject, from which what I have just:said 
can —— be thought a digression, may we not ask, if architecture 
be not a finite art? All that is good and acknowledged to beiso, 
has stdod the test of ages, and has had their sanction. Al the 
deviations from the best models that have come down to us have 
been more or less condemned. Instead of toiling and panting after 
novelties to no purpose, why not copy, as far as is compatible with 
circumstances, all that has been approved, and which, ten times 
repeated, would delight us? Architects will always have sufficient 
employment in the interior parts of every structure; let, then, the 
public have the gratification of an exterior (where it is called for) 
which, not being always before their eyes, they will stop and.con 
template as a thing as near perfection as the general opinions of 
mankind, and the sanction of ages can make it. If wehad twenty 
pantheons in England, our attention would always be attractedand 
gratified by their majestic simplicity. If we are to have crescents, 
(and in this sense, as well as in others, we may say andiamo cre 
scendo, ) let us imitate, with as slight alterations as possible, -that 
which I have cited as a sanctioned one : I am confident that every 
body would have rejoiced to see such a one at the end of 
Portland Place. 

Portland Place: why is it called a Place? The word place 
is derived, probably through the French, from the Italian Piazza. 
A Piazza, in Italy, is generally the principal and central part of 
the town, and is mostly accompanied with columns or arcades; 
the only real Place we have in London is Covent Garden; and 
which, being a square, was intended by Inigo Jones to have had 
four intersected arcades; insomuch that, by a strange misapplicae 
tion of the term, the only one of the four, now existing, is: vul- 
garly called a piazza. Portland Place has nothing of this sort, 
but being a very broad and handsome street, might with mare 
propriety be named Portland Space ;* and it is certainly a very 


' The works of the Great Unknown must here be especially excepted. 
The enigma of his incognito gave rise to the two following lines : 
Of all the fictions of the far-famed Scott, 
This seems the rarest—-that he writes them not. 
2 It might even be called Portland Race, after the Italian name, the Corso 
at Rome; or the French, as the Cours de la Reine, at Paris. 
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fine'one:: Had it arisen‘at this time, instead of fifty years ago, 
sts would, doubtless, have received a share of those embellish. 
ments; '(in>the room ‘of its shadowy * pilasters,) with which we are, 
im general, so well satisfied in our new communication from north 
to south.» At the southern extremity of. ity and in the centre, 
should have stood the parish church of Mary-la-bonne ; and that, 
with a portico of grand dimensions, would have produced a splen. 
did effect 5 but Dts, out divitibusy aliter visune est. 
“2M. Nash’s church, whichis squeezed up in a corner close by, 
has a protruded portico of a circular form, calculated, :as:it would 
seem, for the-termination of a Vista from the Oxford Street Circus, 
Hereupon the worthy architect‘has raised a ‘spire, which, in turn, 
hhas-taised up a host of critics against him; and what, perhaps, is 
worse, the public opinion expressed in pasquinades and caricatures, 
mot to be’ despised,'as ¢hey may sometimes happen to be right. 

-Phe-French architects; during the hottest part of the revolution, 
having to erect a.momument onthe Place de Louis. XV. to the 
memory of its martyrs, submitted to the public the model of it in 
wood, of the same dimensions as the work which was intended to 
be executed in stone; resolving to wait for their approbation or 
dissent. : Bonaparte’s column in the Place Vendome, as is. well 
kknown,: supplanted this design. Without going the length of 
their example, which, it must be allowed, was. respectful, surely, 
so much attention should have been paid to what was said of ‘Mr. 
Ns rising spire, and while it was yet incomplete, as: to have are 
vested its progress, and to have procured a substitute. ‘This might 
easily have been found: something, say, after the manner of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, set upright; but, at all events, a con- 
tinuance to the top, of the same sort of architecture, as at the bot- 
tom. This would have saved the reproach of incongruity, (for 
Grecian buildings have no spires,) and Horace’s precept “ qualis 
ab incepto processerit, et sibt constet,” would not have been neg- 
lected: E believe that it is a canon of the art of which I am 
speaking, that every thing that is raised should have utility for its 
object: now, if Mr. Nash had placed a weather-cock only on. the 
summit of his cruelly sharp point, he would have escaped himself 
fromthe penance of being placed there by the- print-shops; for, 
as a mauvais plaisant has written under his caricature, 

No satire'so pointed as that you endure 
When the shops show you up in a caricature; 


Poor N ! on the top of his steeple astride, 
Seems to feel sumething worse than a thorn in his side. * 


‘I call them so, because they are the ghosts of columns. ‘ 
* Here is another epigram which I have met with, and which I hope will 
put Mr. N. iv good humor, and make him join in the laugh. 
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And:this lamentable-case of -a: most ingenious: man, and.wery 
able professor of his arty is owing /to--a disregard of all that had 
been previously said of-his plan. The interior-of, his! church: its 
however, very simple and elegant ;.and I must say, that af:he had 
condescended to adopt. an alteration on: the) outside, even) at-his 
own expense, he would have been a> gainer. Jt could. not have 
been very costly, “i 

Being now on:the:chapter of spires, it. may be as: well. to say: 
something moreof them in general,.as well as..of steeples whic 
are so nearakin to them, In the country they have their uses 
and particularly in Jow situations, as they serve to, guide the :tra- 
yeller and the bewildered to the town where they may_ happen to 
be going. Salisbury and Grantham spires. have been, made -lofty 
in proportion to the humility of their position ;, but in.great cities, 
like London, they are neither useful nor, otnamental.. Every, man 
knows his way, conducted as he is by the bearings of the -squares 
arid streets and certainly, he rarely, if ever, looks up at thems 
besides, the density of the fogs and. smoke mostly hinders. them 
from being seen at. all. Being without -bells, they: do not, seven 
perform the service of calling people to church. 

Against steeples much more may be said, as.they are so- much 
more expensive in their original construction, and difficult and. dap- 
gerous in their repair. During the time that we had_so.much,bat- 
thing and dissention about the increase of the number of chusches, 
both in:and out of the House of. Commons, it seems extraordinaty 
that something should not have been.said on the subject of steeples. 
An addition to the number of the first having been deemed. neces- 
sary, it is, accordingly, carrying into execution : but how the ,um+ 
necessary expenditure, to be ineurred by the latter, did not.come 
under serious consideration, I cannot comprehend ; for. it is ewir 
dent that the costliness of modern steeples. must, absorb. a-very 
large share of the funds voted for churches ; and the more espe- 
cially, as the providing for the accommodation of the greatest; at- 
tendance in every parish seemed to be the primary. object,’ . The 
sums expended on these ponderous aud preposterous. associations 
with Grecian porticos would, surely, have been much. better 
employed in rendering the churches themselves more capacious., 


Augustus, at Rome, was. for. building renown’d, 
And of marble he left what of brick he had found: 
But is not our N. too, a very great master? 

He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster! 


Suetonius’s words are, “ Urbem neque pro majestate imperii ornatam, excoluit 
adeo, ut jure sit gloriatus murmoream se reli € quam lateritiom accepissat.” 

+ I do not mean to say that the steeples and spires, Dow, in existence 
should be pulled down ; only that no more should be raised up. 
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There seems to. be..no necessity for any pagan exterior to a 
Christian temple ; but if it be adopted, interfere as little as pos, 
sible with the acknowledged justness, of the proportions which 
the ancients haye handed down tous; instead of encumberi 
them with extraneous constructions, and without any positive ne. 
cessity. Look at the two new parish churches of Mary-la-bonne 
and St. Pancras: judge of the enormous expense of their steeples; 
and observe the oppressive manner in which they seem not only to 
weigh upon the buildings, but to menace their congregations. 
Would not a plain campanile, or belfry, standing by itself, in the 
churchyard, have been sufficient for the purpose of calling the 
parishioners to divine service ; and if it were out of order, would 
it not be more easily set to rights ? 

Having just mentioned St. Pancras church, it is impossible to 
pass by it without some further notice; and, according to. my feel. | 
ings, without being shocked at the application of female Cariatides 
on the side next the road. This is Greek with a vengeance! Of 
all the inventions of the ancients, this is, in itself, the least com. 
mendable, as the sensation produced by the likeness of human 
figures supporting entablatures, and masses of stone, is slavish, 
painful and repulsive as well as unnatural. But applied to any 
part of a Christian church! proh pudor! I should sooner have 
looked there for some of its fathers, or even the four evangelists 
themselves.' 

I have said a word in favor of an increased capaciousness of our 
churches, I will add one or two more on the subject. Iam aware 
that it will be said that, if they were larger, the congregations 
would not be able to hear their preachers. Was St. Paul’s then 
built only for show? But I have long entertained an opinion, 
that, in order to remedy, in the most effectual manner, the dis 
proportion between the number of the parishioners, and. the space 
allotted to them in general, the whole of the lower part should 
be left open, and none but the upper be allowed to be inclosed with 
pews, which might be paid for by the opulent classes... The 
equality of all men in the sight of their Creator being the basis 
ef the religion we profess, it would be infinitely more impressive 
and becoming, if all decently dressed people were made to sit in 
the nave of the church, beside one another. Paupers and diseased 
people must necessarily be seated apart; but the space allotted to 


* Some of the decorations are well done, but the design is the acme of 
barbarism. To torture into symmetry, a triple building (the Erectheum), 
made purposely irregular, and to pile upon the pediment a monstrous tower, 
to say nothing of the vile copies of the pagan Cariatides, 1 think nothing 
exceeds this in London, except the converting a man holding a horse: into 
a combatant by putting a pot-lid into his band. 
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them too’should be open. One material part of the remedy for 
want of room, I should think would be found in a repetition of the 
setvice in the church, during the whole day of Sunday, when 

ple might attend at the hours that suited them best: and as a 
latger number of the priesthood would be required to divide the 
duty, more employment would be provided for our unbeneficed 
clergy. Unless some regulation of this sort be adopted, I much 
fear that all the churches we have built, or may build, will be 
found inadequate to the accommodation of the people at large: 

Pursuing the line of communication commenced with, we pass 
through a street of handsome houses to the intersected circus in 
Oxford-street, totally without effect from the want of elevation. 
One story more would have given it mark and distinction; and 
you would not traverse it, as you do now, without noticing any 
thing but the convenience of the opening that has been made 
there. 

A place of worship auxiliary to St. George’s Hanover Square, 
the work of Mr. Cockerel, strikes you, as you enter on the division 
of the new communication, after crossing Oxford-street. Nobody 
passes by it without notice, and I should say without approbation. 
The author is said to have authority for all he has done there, al» 
though the volutes of the capitals of his Ionic columns, and par- 
ticularly of his pilasters, are such as ordinary observers do not 
find elsewhere. I should have liked them better if they had been 
more customary : they seem to aim at embellishment through éc- 
centricity. What the destination of the two towers, by which the 
building is flanked, may turn out to be, does not appear: if they 
are without use they had better not have been there: they have 
occasioned additional expense, without adding to the beauty of 
the structure. When a handsome church or chapel is built, it is 
a great pity if it happens not to be insulated. The piles of houses 
jomed close to this, on each side, on a regular plan, would- make 
it appear that the portico, in the centre, formed a part of their 
frontispiece : this occasions some ambiguity ; and, what is worse, 
mixes up the sacred with the profane. There are plenty of vi- 
cious examples of this sort in Italy; especially at Venice and 
Genoa; excusable, in some degree, on account of the very con- 
tracted space on which those two fine cities are built; but nie | 
when we raise temples to the author of all space, we ought to af~ 
ford them a proper share of one of his distinguished attributes. 

Our nobility and gentry who reign in the country, are, for the 
most part, lodged in houses in town, the outsides of which are’ of 

plainest and most monotonous description; it is not therefore 
unnatural that we should wonder at a vicissitude of things that 
brings our shop-keepers to palaces, or to a representation of them: 
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Hot, Indeed, Composed of such precious itfaterials as” (Hose in “tke 
tw0' cities F have lately mentioned, Venice and Genoa } but being 
Of ait aristocrati¢ character, they must be allowed to be altogether 
2 singular ye of a gtand design.'' Without this mank 
fest absurdity, ver, we should have had’ no Regent Street; 
no eclipsing rival of Bond Street ; the space, beauty and variety of 
which, at once, reconciles us to this its fundamental objection. 
* “Faitly to estimate the advantages we have derived from this 
metamorphosis, we ought to bringour recollection back to Swat. 
low Street, ind its ‘neighborhood. That ‘part of it which has 
been ‘allotted to Mr. Soane; is a ipt, ‘or, at Teast; a singm 
to which we, non-initiated, find it difficult to affix any de 


ation. * It is 2° work of fancy perhaps, and may, therefore, | 


hit the taste of some’ onte‘or other; but I'venture to say, that the 
portion of building opposite to New Burlington Street ‘will ‘nde 


add to the reputation of an artist, so well known for ingenuity | 


and ability. 








IT cannot agree with those’ who are averse from colonnades and 4 


‘afcades in-our metropolis. In Italy, and other hot climates, whete 


they are most frequently met with, they are meant as a protection | 


from the heat of the sun; but why not adopt them here as a de 
fence against an opposite inconvenience ? Rain. The objection 
made to them is, that they deprive the lower part of houses, and 


especially shops, of light: but this does not apply where, as | 

im squares and broad streets, there is always sufficient, except in | 
the depth of winter ; and particularly, if raised to a proper height. | 
In narrow passages, as in the neighborhood of Leicester Square, | 
the houses themselves obstruct the light ; but where is there more | 


trade carried on than there, and im some of the confined regions 
of the city ? 

The Quadrant is very near being 2 fine thing, and if it could 
have been made a circus, would have proved a magnificent feature 
in ‘Our capital. - Even if colonnades, of the same dimensions, had 
been ‘carried from hence up to Portland Place, or as far as Oxford 


Street only, as F have been rold was originally projected, the pub- | 


lic would have soon found the benefit of it, and similar shelter ‘in 
‘other patts ‘would have been provided. This Quadrant, although 
2 splendid and convenient novelty, has some glaring defects: when 
“you look at it from the adjoining:street, at a certain distance, the 
smoothness of the protracted curve, without any order of architec- 


*- If Bonaparte had been allowed to come here from St. Helena, and live 
a8 a private individual, frequenting our coffee-houses, &c., and,as Ms. 
O'Meara has told us, he would have been glad to do, he might have .ex- 
claimed, in one of his rambles through this street, “ Ah, voila les fiers bow- 
tiguiers qui'm'ont detroné!” 
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ture to relieve it, is tiresome to the eye; and the longline at the 
top uncrowned, aud without a balustrade, is particularly tedious, 
The balustrade over the colonnade, and which at, present setves 
as. a. continued balcony, might have been.placed..with. much..ad- 
vantage on the summit of the whole building , and iron. work, as 
of the lighter effect, might have reigned round below in its:stead, 
Both at a distance, from, and passing through the.colonnade (which 
js‘but an adjunct), it appears too principal, and eclipses ..entirely 
the unadorned and unsubstantial houses above it, Half columne, 
or pilasters there, would) have given some show of . solidity, 
But a fault most reprehensible and.unaccountable meets the.eye 
in the separation of a:part of these. buildings, by which.their wapt 
of depth and substance is. betrayed in the.most. inartificial manners 
insomuch, as to make them appear almost.as.a wall, withsfalse 
windows, raised for a fagade.. Coming into the Quadrant, onthe 
left, from Piccadilly, and walking into the centre of it, you-arrive 
at a passage for carriages across it, and under the continued .cos 
lumns; when, on, looking. up, you perceive a suspension. of :the 
buildings (Aiatus valdé deflendus.! ).an interval terminating with 
s0 little. thickness, that it can hardly be supposed to be any part of 
ateal house. The obvious remedy for this gross blunder. is-by 
leaving no interval at all, and by filling up the spaces over. the: pas» 
sages, with a wall and false windows, if it could not be done other. 
wise. And this is the more extraordinary, as on the opposite side, 
nearer to the northern end, another passage has. been left. freebe+ 
low, and the building continued without any interruption above.it. 

The County Insurance Office. is a handsome. structute, in-a 
chaste, well proportioned, and excellent-style: it is complimentary 
to Carlton House, as forming a termination of the view.from its 
it stands well on the rising ground, and is a sort. of compensation 
for the turn you are led to take from .the. straight. and splendid 
street you have just left. 

The four segments of a circle which you pass here in desgend> 
ing from Piccadilly have somewhat more of solidity in appearance 
than those of which they are nearly. the prototype, in,OQxford 
Street. They have the same defect—want of elevation. re 
- An artist may sometimes lose more credit by the neglect of little 
thingsthansomeof much greater consequence. Ridiculous conceits, 
placed immediately within the sphere of observation, such as the 
little topsy-turvy pillars that decorate the shop windows in this 
part of the new street, have occasioned a good deal of pleasantry 
at Mr. Nash’s expense ; and people will not let him escape: from 
it; for when it was asked by some one, of what order these: pil- 
lars were, the answer was, Mr. N—’s positive order. It would 

have been easy to have obtained more applause at the removal of 
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this silly ornament, when found to displease, than disapprobation 
at their original adoption. 

The rest of this part of the communication, including Waterloo 
Place, notwithstanding the faults which may be found in it, as well 
as the disadvantage of its declivity as a site, has produced a varied, 

. amusing, and elegant effect: but that is all: without loftiness 
and large proportions, you can produce no grandeur. Our: mode 
of lodging ourselves, and aversion to climbing, preclude the pos. 
sibility of attaining this characteristic: besides, if the houses oe 
had been higher, Carlton House, which stands in the bottom, 
would have sunk into deeper humility, and been almost annihi- 
lated by them. The chapel, on the right hand side, as you 
descend, the work of Mr. Repton, is equally objectionable with 
that which I have before mentioned, near Oxford Street, as being 
pent up by houses on each side. The proportions are fair; but 
the superstructure of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates 


(vulgarly called the Lanthorn of Demosthenes) as a steeple, is | 





ty 
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- thew 





improper and absurd in its application ; although thousands pass | 


by it without notice. It has, however, in deference to those who 
have observed it, and upon it, been somewhat curtailed. What is, 


perhaps, more censurable, as more obvious, is the insertion of sa- i 
re way, 


| poses 


crificial implements, patere, &c. of a pagan temple, into the 


Doric frieze, without necessity. Mr. N. on the opposite side | 


| look 


has provided himself with a splendid hotel; a circumstance by 
which we feel ourselves agreeably assured that he has been no 
loser by the great undertakings with which we are so well satis- 
fied, in general.—Nothing can be more appropriate than the 
Tuscan bread and cheese columns before Warren’s Hotel, oppo- 
site the United Service Club; (the ox heads and the paterz should 
have been transferred hither from Mr Cockerel’s chapel;) they 
invite you to the consumption of all edible articles; and, as signs 
are now abolished, we consider them as typical of Mr. Warren’s 
calling 1 

In a most uncourtier-like manner rises the lofty Opera House, in 
the immediate vicinity of Carlton House ; and, although it be not 
comparable to the palace as a specimen of architecture, yet it does 
away entirely with the distinction of the latter. It is, in itself, a 


* There is another substitute for signs, lately invented, and much em- 
ployed by a namesake of the person whose house is here alluded to. How- 
ever beneficial it may prove to individuals, it is not very ornamental to our 
city. This practice is consigned in the following Epigram :— 


Warren, they say, has got the start in 
A hard-run race with Day and Martin; 
For he (such virtue has wall-writing) 
Sells all his Blacking by his Whiting. 
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f, that loftiness and‘farge dimensions alone are not. shfficient 
to produce the grandiose in effect : it has no members that, stroke 5 


| and it Seems to have been designed 80 seus for a profitable 


concern, that if it were'not for the colonnade and arcades rouhd it, 
it'would appear almost as much a warehouse as any one of those 
belonging to the East India Company. Passing it through the 


| Haymarket, you would not find where the principal entrance. 135 


there being nothing of projection to announce it. It is.a com- 


: plete contrast to the elegant little theatre on the other side .of 


the'way, which shows, on the contrary, nothing but its entrance, 
but'which is ‘in the best style. Nor would any one suspect the 
latger edifice to be an opera house, surrounded as it, is by: shops 
below, if he were not to look up, and discern a piece of sculpture 
in telief, ‘representing (like a sign to invite your custom) a strange 
medley of heathen deities, mixed up with performers in coats and 
waistcoats, @ 7a moderne, as at a rehearsal. Singular as this con- 
trivance is to show you where you are going, it has its use; ‘but 
the'feuds, law-suits, and mismanagement of the concerns, within, 
lead"you rather to look on the Opera House as the Temple. of 
Discord, than one dedicated to harmony and the muses. 1, 

We have gained here columns and shelter from the covered 
way, (the best of umbrellas,) but the heavy balustrade super-im- 
posed cuts off a third of the windows of the whole building, and 
deprives it of so much of that which would have left it some, grace 
and propriety. As you pass along, at the end of Pall Mall, and 
look up and down at it, you will perceive that these curtailed win- 
dows are not concentral with the arches that form the extremi- 
ties of the colonnade—a grievous fault, not to be passed over—a 
false concord in architecture ! 

Well; notwithstanding all this, let us look back to what this 
quatter was formerly, with the filthy Market Lane now exchanged, 
for a'convenient bazaar, and we ought to be tolerably ao 
But, when we come to review, for a moment, the space, which we 
have: traversed from the beginning of it to this spot, independent 
of the buildings on each side, we must be convinced (and; demon, 
cracy itself will allow) that the greatest attention has_ been, paid. to 
the pedestrian part of the public. By the establishment of so fine 
and broad a flag-pavement as accompanies it all the way, together 
with the gas lamp-posts, which in fact are magnificent candelabra; ' 
we may venture to say that it is mot surpassed by any ‘street’ in’ 


| Europe. 


It would be disrespectful to pass by Carlton House without 


| notice. Having stood many years, it cannot be ranged, indeed, in 


the class of “ modern buildings and improvements.” It has 
undergone the criticism of the period at which it was raised, and 
VOL. XXV. Pam. NO. L. 
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the coupled-columned screen which masks its magnificent portico, 
was and always will be censured as a great mistake of the archj. 
tect. It does not even perform the office of a screen, for you see 
through it the muslin curtains suspended in the windows of the 
basement story. As Carlton House, or Hotel, after the French 
denomination of a great man’s house, this is not perhaps so faulty; 
but, since it is become a palace, and the residence of our ro 
master, we are struck with the impropriety of leaving His Majesty 
in the street, and nearly on a level with his subjects. Hand. 
some as its exterior is, and beautiful as its interior distribution, 
decorations and furniture certainly are, still it must be allowed to 
want the characteristics of a royal palace; spacious courts, accord. 
ing to established etiquette, to precede and accompany it. Even 
old St. James’s, in its state of caducity, has these appropriate ad. 
vantages, and it has, therefore, been judiciously sustained, and 
splendidly furnished, for the purpose of general reception ; and it 
may serve till such time as a pile shall have been raised more 
worthy of the monarch and the empire. But it is to be hoped, and 
even to be expected from the temper shown by parliament last 
session, that the time is not far distant, when the nation, not only 
on account of their sovereign, but on their own, will be convinced 
of the fitness of placing the King of Great Britain on an equality 
at least, in this respect, with the other sovereigns of Europe. 
Principini, palazzi e giardini ; 
Principoni, fortezze e cannoni, 

was well enough said; but we may without presumption assert, 
that we are opulent enough to afford both the one and the other. 
Our king is the key-stone of the arch of our constitution; and 
the veneration we owe to it and acknowlege, makes it incumbent 
on us not only to keep it in repair, but to give it a suitable degree 
of splendor and magnificence. The crown is seldom seen, and 
but by few, on the king’s brow ; but every body has an opportunity 
of seeing where he resides, and holds his court. Besides, it is now 
become so much the inclination of all who are in affluent circum. 
stances to be presented, and attend the drawing-rooms and levees, 
that it would seem only justice that they should provide for them- 
selves by a voluntary donation of this kind to the crown of England. 

It must be the wish of all loyal subjects, that the spot selected 
for such a purpose may be as salubrious as possible; the health of 
our princes being the first consideration ; their dignity undoubted- 
ly is the second. ‘To be somewhat removed from the noise and 
bustle of the centre of the town, seems to me to be essential with 


respect to the latter; that some trouble should be taken, besides a 


little alteration of dress; and that some distance should be tra- 
versed before we appear at court: for it cannot be admitted that 
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walking, as we may now do, out of the street, is very decorous 
or respectful. Were this practice to continue in progression, as 
of late years, the prince on the throne must have recourse to a 
Cour Pleniére, such as was held under the first races of the 
French kings, in the open air; when not only St. James’s Palace, 
but St. James’s Park would not be large enough. 

Of all the royal palaces, that which appears the least eligible as 
a residence, in point of salubrity, is Buckingham House, or as it is 
mostly called the Queen’s House. It is not only situated at the 
bottom of a hill, and close toa piece of water, not of the purest 
sort, but it happens to be next to two quarters, or rather suburbs, 
where the increase of brew-houses has been so considerable, of 
late years, as to threaten the neighborhood with suffocation. 
Pimlico, and its twin district, can derive no distinction except from 
this palace ; but, as it has been ludicrously said, 


Strange things do happen: not by choice, but chance, 
Great Britain's king inhabits Petty France ! 


But to return to the grand communication from north to south, 
from which I have ventured to digress. We cannot but be highly 
gratified by the metamorphosis that the space between the Opera 
House and Charing Cross has undergone on the north side. 

Although, when the new street or passage through the Mews, 
called Pall Mali East, shall be quite open, the portico of St. 
Martin’s church will only be seen obliquely ; still it will come 
magnificently into the. mass of buildings in this quarter, where 
every thing, to say the least of it, is handsome. Amongst these 
the University Club House excels all the rest in elegance and 
correctness of design, (as it ought to do, being the resort of two 
such distinguished bodies,) but it wants elevation. One of the 
sides of the lower Mews has been filled up with two splendid 
edifices ; one the College of Physicians, and the other the Union 
Club House. On the opposite side, we are told, that the Herald’s 
College, and some other great house of a social sort, will be esta- 
blished. When the cream-colored horses shall have travelled to 
their new quarters at Pimlico, it will be seen what will be done 
with their actual residence ; but it is to be hoped, that the front of 
it will be preserved, as it is of a grand character, and that part of 
it which is of brick may be made to blend and be in unison with 
the rest of the square, which they say will be open to Cockspur 
Street and Charing Cross. 

We shall always have to lament the bad taste of the fronts of 
the Admiralty and the Horse Guards; the first with its stilted 
and disproportioned portico, and the latter with its mean and low 
arch-ways that lead into the Park ; encumbering the ground, and 
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encumbered by its clock. Had Sir John Vanburgh ' not produced 
a Blenheim, this building must have weighed heavy on his repu- 
tation ; and perhaps it was the principal cause of those sarcasms 
that were unjustly (generally speaking) levelled against it. The 
Horse Guards sinks deeper in the mire from the contrast of the 
remains of the palace at Whitehall, just opposite; for, although 
great faults may be found there, particularly in the broken enta- 
blatures made to fit the columns, or the columns to fit them, yet 
the structure is altogether so grand and imposing from its height 
and proportions, that every thing near to it subsides into insigni. 
ficance. 

The new pile of houses erected on the site of Richmond House 
and garden, is, in my mind, the best recent specimen of domestic 
architecture, altogether, that this quarter has to boast of ; first, on 
account of its regularity and simplicity ; and next, because of its 
elevation, towering above the other buildings round about it, 
eclipses them, and presents from its terrace, supported with 
masonry and a handsome balustrade, a facade fit for a palace. I 
confess I should have liked it better, if it had been entirely of 
stone, or covered with cement; but perhaps it has been thought 
that the engaged columns, as not standing sufficiently out, would 
derive more relief from the different color of the brick-work. In 
every point of view, it must be considered as extremely hand- 
some and striking, except at the east end of Parliament Street. 
It is to be hoped that the opening left there, and which 
betrays the absence of all architectural distihction backwards, will 
be filled up, so as to mask its unsightliness, when you return to it 
in an opposite direction, or view it from the other side of the 
street.* 


* It has been attributed to Kent: but after it was finished no one cared 
to own it; and the plan of course has lung since perished. 

2 A new frontispiece to the Board of Trade at Whitehall is in progress. 
From the specimen of it, which already shows itself, we are struck with the 
novelty of one balustrade rising behind and over another. These appear 
to crown two buildings, and the foremost, towards the street, having no 
apparent depth, and consequently no importance, could not call for the 
handsome display of columns found there. If the whole be but one buil ling, 
surely a double balustrade is superfluous, to say the least of it: it is lace 
on embroidery. Duncan’s “ silver skin, laced with his golden blood,” 
as Shakspeare piteously, but pitifully, expresses it. Where is the authority 
for this? if the ancients ever surmounted their edifices with this decoration 
at all, no example of it has come down to us, nor could it, for a summit so 
unsubstantial must have first fallen, without leaving any trace to show 
where and how it had been placed. Of modern times there may be some 
such freak in existence, but it must always be preposterous, and made too 
great a price to pay for elevation. 
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Arrived at the field not only of political and juridical debate, 
but of that which has become of late the arena of dispute on 
matters of taste, it behoves us to be most cautious how we give 
opinions when such and so many doctors disagree. 

If there be any truth in the proverbs, quot homines, tot sententia, 
and, de gustibus non est disputandum, we shall find it difficult to 
reconcile to our judgments, how a legislative assembly, so nume- 
rous, ig to come to any conclusion on concerns of this sort. Thank 
God, it has happened that such controversies have taken place in 
times of profound peace, and when a great part of a session has 
been occupied by the discussion of laws which relate to country 
sports. ‘These are good signs of the times, and such as we have 
not been cheered with for many years. Let us hail them as 
halcyon days, but respectfully deprecate an interference of the 
whole house, when even a committee might be too numerous to 
produce any thing like unanimity. To a few selected for their 
acknowleged qualifications, designs of taste must be submitted, 
and by them be decided on. To them full authority must ne- 
cessarily be delegated, or those designs, whether good or bad, can 
never be carried into execution. 

Mr. Bankes, who some years ago (very properly, no doubt) 
made a great stir about the expense of some plaster, or rough-cast, 
laid on the outside of one of the official buildings at Whitehall, 
was, during the last session, so perturbed at the false taste of 
Mr. Soane’s front to the Courts of Law in Palace Yard, as to call 
for its removal ‘at one fell swoop.” Mixed as this sacro-sanct 
quarter is with edifices, Gothic, Greek, and Palladian, it must be 
next to impossible to make it uniform, any more than St. Mark’s 
Place at Venice, without an enormous expense; nor, perhaps, 
would it be desirable. Now, although the work of Mr. Soane 
had not much beauty to recommend it, there it was, however ; 
and if it had not been denounced in the House of Commons, 
there it would have remained without any great shock to the 
feelings and taste of the public. We may grow too fastidious, 
and be for pulling down half the town.' It cannot, however, be 
denied, that what is now substituting is in somewhat better taste. 

It ought to have occasioned much less surprise, in my mind, if 
the honorable gentleman just mentioned had moved for the de- 
struction of the whole of those pitiful communications out of 
doors belonging to the House of Lords, and all that is erected 
above them facing the Abbey; and at which it seems to look and 


* The Italians call their alterations and corrections in designs, Pentimenti, 
and the freest use of them should be allowed ; but how wide the difference 
between the pentimenti of the pencil and the trowel ! 
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swell like the frog in the fable. All this, with little mean windows, 
has much more the appearance of the premises of some great 
coach-maker, who has had the fancy to gothicize, than what should 
accompany the chamber of the most august body in the kingdom, 
This is a wretched and degrading attempt: better would it have 
been, if space were denied, to have raised what was absolutel 

necessary for the communications, without the slightest pretension 
to architecture {of any sort: in short, what might have had the 
appearance of a temporary building, and waiting till something 
splendid and suitable could be carried into execution, 

I tread with awe on this Campo Santo ; but I cannot, however, 
refuse myself the expression of certain feelings of mine with 
respect even to the restoration of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
Convinced as I am of the necessity that existed of its repair, in 
common with every one else, I still regret the loss of that venera- 
ble and time-worn appearance which it had some twenty years 
ago; distinguishing it so essentially from all modern buildings of 
a Gothic description. It is, in some measure, brought down to 
their level, and is made to look like the work of yesterday, instead 
of three centuries ago. It has been reintegrated by a natural and 
devout feeling, but violation, in a certain degree, has been the 
consequence ; so that it tempts one to apply the verse of Ovid to 
the zeal shown for its preservation from farther decay, 


——facto pius et seelaratus eodem. 


The same effect, nearly, is produced on my mind, on looking at 
the entrance into Westminster Hall. It was old; it is become 
new ; but, although I do not deplore the change it has undergone 
lately with as much anguish as Martinus Scriblerus did that of his 
shield, after its rust had been scoured off, I should have been 
better satisfied 1f it had been saved only from farther dilapidation 
and decay. Enough cannot be said of what has been done for 
the sustaining and bringing out of the prodigious dimensions of 
the interior of this majestic and unrivalled structure ; so appro- 


* These reflections have led me to the recollection of some verses on 
Battle Abbey, in Sussex. 
’Twas, at the conquest, we suppose 
That this, a famous Abbey, rose ; 
But then, by lapse of time, no doubt, 
Its stunes must all have tumbled out: 
Replaced in each succeeding reign, 
None, now, of all the old remain : 
Like Sir John Cutler's hose, so darn’d, 
(Grave antiquaries hence be warn’d !) 
That not one thread was left of those 
Which once were Sir Jotin Cutler’s hose. 
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iate to its destinations, and so suitable to our climate. What is 
to happen to the south side of Palace Yard, and the antiquated 
Exchequer apartments there, perhaps, is not yet determined on. 
As long as they remain, however, they do afford a partial protec- 
tion to the lawyer’s wigs and the hackney coachmen, dreadfully 
exposed to the blasts that proceed from the river. Their state, so 
ragged and ruinous, does not represent the strong box of Great 
Britain, and an overflowing one: one should be rather inclined to 
think it the same as in the days of Henry IV. when Falstaff, from 
the apparent facility of the enterprise, said to his royal companion, 
« Rob me the Exchequer, Hal.” 

If the reader has accompanied me during the whole of the walk 
to which I invited him from the Regent’s Park down to the 
Thames, and which, although not quite a direct communication, 
has only two slight deflexions, neither inconvenient nor unpleasant, 
he will agree with me, that London has therefrom derived a pro- 
digious improvement since the epoch of the peace. Great, how- 
ever, as this must be allowed to be, there is one which I should 
have been glad to have seen the earliest adopted, as the most 
urgently called for. I mean an opening of the Strand, from 
Charing Cross to the New Church, as it is absurdly called, and 
will be till it tumbles down. 

The great flow of population between the cities of London and 
Westminster through this artery, with all the business of trade, 
the inns of court, the public offices, the courts of justice and the 
houses of parliament, forming, if I may so say, the capital of 
London itself, seems to call imperatively for its enlargement : it is 
now in a state of plethora. In aggravation of the narrowness of 
this part of the Strand itself, the obstructions occasioned by the 
dragging up of the coals from the wharfs on the Thames, are met 
with every moment during the greater part of the day ; and people 
are detained both in carriages and on foot, at every corner of the 
transverse streets and lanes they have to pass. All this is so great a 
nuisance and hindrance, that it seems astonishing how it should 
have existed so long without even a projected remedy; especially, 
as in most other respects things seem to stretch and adjust them- 
selves in proportion to increasing aggrandisement. The theatres 
become larger, and houses in all directions are approached by 
broad streets and squares, while this Strand continues to be com- 
paratively a narrow and confined passage, where men, horses, and 
carriages are jammed and jostled together, and move when they 
can move as if in procession at a funeral, rather than in progress 
for the execution of their business. When I say this, I am fully 
aware of the difficulties which stand in the way of an abatement of 
the nuisance. There is no crown land here ; and the purchase of all 
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the houses on the left of the Strand from Charing Cross, including 
Exeter-Change, would prove an estimate of considerable magni- 
tude; but still not such a one as should deter parliament from 
effecting an alteration so beneficial to all classes, and _particularl 
our men of business. The lanes, courts, and alleys, at the back of 
this line, are of so inferior a description, that they cannot be re- 
garded as inestimable: and a new range of buildings thrown 
farther back (equally the Strand, and alway to be so called,) might 
be raised on the site of those demolished, all the way from Cathe- 
rine Street to St. Martin’s Lane. 

What I have said before, I would, if possible, impress more 
strongly on the minds of our Ediles, or those who have most the 
charge of such concerns ; namely, to consider what a multitudi- 
nous and multifarious people we are become; and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to provide room for them, and the affairs that they 
have to transact in this region of the town. We hear, every day, 
of our mails and stage-coaches upset from the increased velocity 
with which they are obliged to travel, in order to save some 
minutes of time for our merchants and men of business in the 
country ; while, by an especial contradiction, no attempt has yet 
been made towards acceleration in the capital; by means of which 
the economy of whole hours might be effected. Every man who 
knows the value of money is acquainted with the value of time: 
and it is therefore not a little surprising that our mercantile men 
have not been unanimous in declaring the thoroughfare of which I 
have been speaking to be next to impassable. 

Nor ought these suggestions respecting the Strand to be con- 
strued as an interference with the project of Colonel Trench, now 
before the public; for there is full room for the double improve- 
ment, by water as well as by land, for the reasons which I have 
just adduced. The novelty of a bridge by the side of a river, in- 
stead of across it, (for such, according to the prospectus in circu- 
lation, it seems to promise,) is no otherwise objectionable, in my 
Opinion, than on account of the denomination given to it of a 
«* Quay.”—Hitherto, we have been accustomed to consider quays 
as ways with buildings, on the banks of rivers, or along the sea- 
shore ; as the Chiaia at Naples, those at Florence, at Paris, and 
other cities. According to this plan, there is to be a basin for the 
small craft, between the intended bridge and the shore. With the 
exception of the misnomer, I heartily wish success to the project, 
and hope that, in process of time, it may accompany the course of 
the Thames on both of its London banks. As an embellishment, 
it flatters us with the prospect of a magnificent screen that will 
shut out the degrading appearance of a majestic river at low water; 
taking away the view of the unsightly mud, and as unsightly small 
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craft lying aground on it. As far therefore as the beautifying of 
the metropolis goes, there can be but one opinion about it, let who 
will have the merit of the original design. Sir Christopher Wren,' 
Mr. John Gwynn, who wrote in 1766, and, not a great many 
years ago, Messrs. Dodd and Dance published plans of this sort ; 
but they were meant for quays, according to the common accepta~- 
tion of the word. Should this splendid project not succeed, why 
not have recourse to real quays, as far as possible, by raising the 
banks with the mud of the river, and confining it by parapets 
breast-high, as before the Penitentiary ? 

We come now very naturally to the contemplation of our 
bridges across the Thames; and no nation has so great cause of 
pride and self-satisfaction as we have, when we look at these 
magnificent features of our capital. Of the last great work of 
this sort I have only to speak, as it is of a recent date. 

It is to be regretted that, according to suggestions, submitted to 
high authorities, and even approved by them, something more 
than the alteration of the insignificant name of the Strand to 
Waterloo Bridge was not adopted ; and that by the erection of a 
triumphal arch at each end of it, one in honor of the army, and 
the other of the navy, it did not receive a more splendid and 
monumental character. To place the two services, as claiming an 
equal share of our gratitude, on precisely the same footing, was 
an obvious and an equitable object: it would have been attended 
with a moderate expense, and it would have rendered the call for 
the #€450,000 voted by parliament for monuments, of whatever 
other description, for such purposes, unnecessary. 

. It is only under the peculiar circumstance of this bridge being 
horizontal that theit adap‘ation would have been practicable with 
effect ; for only here the two arches would have been seen proudly 
and distinctly in their whcle elevation, from each end, over the 
level surface. If, instead of the barbarous blocks called columns in 
the inter-arches of the bridge itself below, niches had been formed 
to receive the statues of our most celebrated commanders in either 
service, they would have been filled up appropriately. These 
statues must have proved works of time, but they might have 
given successively employment to our sculptors; they might 
have been formed of rude materials (such as Portland stone) not 
requiring the highest finish, but sufficient to produce effect when 
viewed from the river:—The names of these commanders might 
have been inscribed, in large characters, on their pedestals, and 


’ The rejection or non-adoption of the plans of this great man for the 
improvement of the metropolis after the fire of 1666, will always remain a 
stigma on the pitiful spirit of his time. 


> 
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these accessories might have have been afforded by government, 
and it is a great pity that they were not. This great work," even 
as it is, excited the admiration of that excellent artist, Canova, 
when he paid us a visit after the peace; and great was his as- 
tonishment, when he learned that it had been raised by individuals, 
during the most expensive war that the nation had ever been en- 
gaged in. 

Such was the ill-humor prevailing amongst the subscribers to 
Waterloo Bridge, partly, and not unnaturally, from the failure of 
the beneficial part of the speculation ; and partly, as it was said, 
because government would not come to their assistance, that it was 
not without difficulty that they could be induced to agree to the 
act of parliament for changing the name of the ‘Strand Bridge,” 
under which description it had been raised by the first act, to the 
immortal one of Waterloo. The author of these observations 
flatters himself that a letter signed Pontifex, which he wrote at 
the time to the editor of the Courier newspaper (the substance of 
which is contained in another to the same paper, on the subject of 
the London Bridge, now building, and which is hereafter recited), 
did actually produce the effect of the conversion. It was copied 
into other journals, and became so much the subject of conversa- 
tion as, at last, to produce a monument without the expense of one 
shilling ! vor, et preterea nihil !* 

Passing from the consideration of this great work to that of 
another of the same description now erecting, and which is to replace 
the still existing London Bridge ; I shall take the liberty of tran- 
scribing the second of my letters to the Courier newspaper just 
alluded to, (but inserted in a garbled manner,) and, as there is so 
much reason in the thing, I am induced to hope that it will pro- 
duce at least as good an effect as the first. It is as follows :— 


’ A scientific tract, published at Basle, on the subject of the Simplon 
road from Geneva to Milan, states, that it cost the French Republic seven- 
teen millions of livres, about 650,000/. which is less than half the cost of 
this single bridge with its approaches. 

2 The following verses are extracted from, and form the conclusion of a 
poem, written in praise of this bridge, at the time, by the author of these 
observations. The conclusion was meant for an inscription. 

En Pons sublimis! huic magnum imponere nomen 
Convenit, ut dignum nobilitetur opus : 
Hoc, quia summa viam PACIS victoria pandit 
Merenti mundo; non quia major erat. 
Pyramides superat fama nunc laurea NILI; 
Clarum et TRAFALGAR dat, sine fine, sonum. 
Dum numerare nequis tantorum gesta virorum, 
Stent, hic, pro cunctis, facta suprema sua. 
INVICTZ sint hec monumenta perennia GENTIS, 
Utilis et votis debita solvet honos. 
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« Sir, 

“‘ The advantage derivable from the most simple, yet 
lucky idea, and such as might occur to the most ordinary mind, 
might be lost to the public, if not properly suggested and suffi- 
ciently circulated. It must be the wish of every true Englishman, 
be he of what party he may, that the two services, naval and mili- 
tary, should be placed on the same footing, as being equally enti- 
tled to our admiration and gratitude; and, consequently, that no 
difference should be distinguishable between the monuments raised 
to the fame of their respective achievements. As you were pleased, 
Sir, to give a ready insertion in your widely diffused paper of a 
letter, bearing the same signature with the present; and the date 
of the 21st December, 1815; I have no doubt but that you will 
also give this a place as soon as convenient ; the nature of the two 
appeals being perfectly similar. My first (as perhaps you may 
remember) recommended, most earnestly, the change of the un- 
dignified name of the ‘ Strand Bridge” into the imperishable one 
of “ Waterloo.” The reconstruction of London Bridge, we un- 
derstand, is now determined on: my object is therefore to suggest 
the application to it of the immortal name of Trafalgar; by so 
much the more convenient and appropriate, as it will belong espe- 
cially to the naval part of this city, and be at the head of the 
greatest port in the known world. ‘Through the exigency of our 
finances, but little prospect is afforded of any other monument 
worthy of our gallant seamen and their commanders ; let us avail 
ourselves, then, of this opportunity, which will cost nothing ! 

“‘ As there can be no necessity for the farther developement of 
a suggestion so obvious and intelligible, I shall finish this letter with 
the conclusion, mutatis mutandis, of that which I addressed to you 
on the 21st of December 1815, above quoted. 

‘ After all, and supposing this appeal should meet with no at- 
tention, either from the legislature or the parties interested in the 
building itself, I see no reason why the British public may not 
trespass on the authority of both; and by a kind of Plebiscitum, 
with one voice, and by acclamation, decree, That London Bridge 
be no other than Trafalgar Bridge ; and that it be so called as long 
as the sun shall shine on it, the ‘Thames flow under it, or one stone 
of it remain standing on another. 

“Tam, &c. 
‘« PoNTIFEX.” 


Five or six years must elapse before this new bridge can be 
finished ; there will, therefore, be sufficient time to consider not 
only of the most eligible name to give to it, but of the decorations 
of which it may be susceptible: and it is to be hoped that this 
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great work will be terminated in a manner that will not derogate 
from the credit we have obtained of being the greatest bridge. 
builders in Europe. In the mean time, I beg to be allowed a sug- 
gestion. 

Passing through Chilons sur Soane, some time ago, I was 
struck with the ornamental part of a bridge there over that river, 
There are placed, on the angular basements between the arches, 
all along on each side, obelisks of handsome proportions, which rise, 
with their tapering forms, abovethe parapets of the bridge itself, and 
produce somewhat of a triumphal effect, without, I believe, its ever 
having been intended. Might not something of this sort be applied to 
our bridge now in progress? I should propose columns of such an 
order, and of such proportions, as may be determined on by the 
architect. Aspiring above the parapets and balustrades, not only 
they might be made to bear on their capitals the statues or busts 
of our heroes, but they might also serve as channels for the gas 
with which the lamps, most probably, will be fed. Pointed 
obelisks could sustain nothing on them, but even they would be 
better than nothing of the kind, and could, at all events, be made 
useful for the lamps; while one of their angles presented to the 
stream of the river, as at Chalons, might serve to divide and throw 
it off to the arches. I lean strongly, however, to the adoption of 
columns; and I should think that the additional expense incurred 
by them would not be commensurate with the advantage of the 
effect produced, and especially for so patriotic and monumental a 
purpose. 

Although comments on old buildings are foreign to my subject, 
yet being in this quarter of the town, and so very near to that 
which Mr. Pope has said— 

“ Like a tall bully lifts his head and lies,” 
without asserting or denying the veracity of his verse, I may ven- 
ture first, to affirm that nothing can be more injudicious than to 
aim at perpetuating the memory of disasters by works of splendor 
and expense; and next, that nothing could be more absurd than 
that this column (as the base of it declares) should have been erect- 
ed here at the bottom of the hill, instead of its summit, for the 
mere purpose of showing that on this spot, exactly, the fire of 
1666 broke out. If the monument had been raised on the top of 
Fish Street Hill, it would have been equally satisfactory to have 
learnt that, at so many paces (whatever they might be) from that 
spot, the melancholy event took place. And there is the less ex- 
cuse for this extraordinary blunder, as, after the conflagration, there 
had been sufficient room, unfortunately, created for the choice of 
an eminence, from which it would have been visible over the whole 
town, ‘This is a great pity, as it is, in itself, a very fine thing : 
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but it serves to show that it is not in this age only that we have 
been guilty of great mistakes. It is said to be in danger of fall- 
ing: if this be the case, might it not be best to take it down 
piecemeal, and re-erect it on some more suitable spot ? 

To return to the notice of recent edifices, which may be found, 
perhaps, more than sufficient for the exercises of a critical ama- 
teur, I shall pass over the Thames, and saying what strikes me on 
the subject of hospitals, in general, express the satisfaction I feel 
on seeing one that is so fully in conformity with my own notions 
about them altogether. The new Bethlem or Bedlam, which has 
been made to cross the water, and to migrate from the eastern to 
the western part of the town, I will not allow myself to suppose to 
be,in consequence of a greater increase of patients on one side over 
the other, although it be a possible case ; but the building seems 
to be exactly what it ought to be; plain, spacious, and with as 
little ornament as possible. ‘The portico is handsome, but not os- 
tentatious. I confess, however, that I regret the absence of those 
two fine statues which formerly stood over the gate-way of old 
Bedlam ; ‘ Cibber’s brainless brothers,” as the sarcastic poet called 
them. ‘The old hospital, in Moorfields, I think I recollect to have 
read, was raised too, in the spirit of satire, after the fashion of the 
Tuilleries. This was not discreet, to say the least of it; and in 
these days we should have thought it une tres mauvaise plaisan- 
terie. Ionly remember that the building was crowned with a 
Mansarde,' like Montague House, now the Museum. As it had, 
altogether, a very clumsy appearance, and was, besides, a standing 
libel against a whole nation, we have no reason to regret the loss 
of it. Not only ought we to condemn the taking the model of a 
palace, any where, for a mad-house ; but it seems to me that 
nothing can be more censurable and incongruous, than the appli- 
cation of embellishments of architecture to an hospital. ‘The exte- 
rior of every edifice should have its peculiar character, from St. 
Paul’s down to Newgate ; and in the interval between the two, there 
is enough of room for the exercise and employment of the talents of 
architects. Temples, palaces of princes and great individuals, seats 
in the country, villas, theatres, &c. are within their range ; but with 
respect to every thing except distribution, builders alone should be 
employed on alms-houses. Palaces indeed have been converted into 
hospitals, and vice versa, as was sung about a century ago, 

To palaces her poor Britannia brings, 

St. James’s Hospital may serve for kings. 
But when we come to calculate the advantages derivable from the 
economy of endowments, as affording the admission of greater 


> From Mansard, an architect in the time of Louis the Fourteenth, much 
eemed and employed by Colbert. 
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numbers into such asylums, together with a great increase of com- 
forts, who is there who would not refuse any thing in building, 
beyond the substantial and the decent ? 

Being on the topic of the misapplication of character to the ex- 
terior of an edifice, I should say that there is an instance of it in 
Dublin, which will serve to convey to the reader’s mind every thing 
that need be said. A custom-house puts you in mind, whenever 
you have to do with it or to look at it, of its fiscal destination, and 
the duties which you are obliged to pay. Was it wise, then, to 
raise one in that city with a prodigality of architectural embel- 
lishment in columns, &c. eclipsing the vice-regal residence itself, 
and most of the other public buildings there? Nothing surely 
could be more absurd : as absurd as if the collectors of taxes were 
directed to wait on you in coats covered with lace like a sherift’s 
footman. Hereafter, sit convenientia cuique ! 

It is in the Museum, the Temple of the Arts and Sciences, now 
restoring and augmenting, that we are to look for the utmost that 
the nation and its artists can supply, in expense and ingenuity, 
towards its completion and adornment. Let it not be said, that, 
while we are yet suffering under heavy taxes, no money should be 
squandered in public buildings ; but, on the contrary, let it be ever 
borne in mind that science is wealth, and that it is owing to the 
diffusion and direction of it that we are now the most intelligent 
and active people in Europe ; and that it must be mainly through 
its still farther extension, that those taxes can be lightened, and 
Great Britain become less tributary to other countries. 

From a spirit of rivalry, and a laudable resolution not to be 
outdone by other navigating powers, we have repeated our expedi- 
tions in search of the north-west passage ; that which never can 
become a high road, nor even a cross road ; the extension of science 
therefore must have been the object of them. Museums have been 
established in all the capitals and principal cities on the conti- 
nent ; and we even see rising round us, in our chief provincial and 
manufacturing towns, foundations of the same description. Will 
this same spirit of emulation allow us to be surpassed by them in 
this the most opulent and extensive of all capitals? I should say, 
certainly not. 

We cannot yet speak of the building recently commenced, 
although we have some information before us of the plan : but con- 
fining our observations to the fundamental part of it, we have, I 
think, to congratulate ourselves that it has been determined to 
adhere to its old locality. 

Much discussion has taken place on this head; and it has been 
vehemently asserted and urged, that the Museum should have been 
ne a | to what was deemed a more central spot ; and, in par- 
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ticular, to the unoccupied space allotted to the finishing of Somerset 

House. The seating of the temple of science in the midst of the noise 

and bustle of the Strand and the public offices, seems, of all pro- 

jects, to have been the worst conceived. ‘The collegiate (if I may 

so say) and quiet part of the town, where it now is, appears, on the 

contrary, marvellously well adapted to the purpose. Much more 

retired than any other quarter of London, it is still not excentric ; 

and the inns of court, our most learned bodies, are, luckily, in its 

vicinity : while, for those who pursue the arts and sciences with 

ardor and steadiness, its abstraction from pleasure and dissipation 

offers a sort of retreat to those who choose to fix themselves in its 

neighborhood. The real virtuoso and scientific man will never 
complain of its being removed at some distance from him ; and as 
every body, for his own particular convenience, would naturally 
wish to have it within half a street of his own house, it never could 
have been contrived to suit exactly all classes of people. It was 
most wisely done, in my humble opinion, to keep it where it is, 
even were it on this single account only : but when the calculation 
is made of the difficulty and enormous expense, together with the 
tisk incurred in removing all the precious and the fragile articles 
contained in the present building, it seems most extraordinary that 
any thing of the kind should ever have been proposed. What 
would it not have cost to have carted and conveyed those ponderous 
Elgin marbles only (which have travelled enough already) to a dis- 
tant part of the town? Every thing can now be moved with ease 
from one end of the premises to the other, almost by hand, and 
according to the progression of the new structure preparing for 
them.'—There is space enough here, and a grand opportunity 
afforded for the exertion of architectural talent : and, considering 
the encouragement given, of late years, by government and the 
opulent individuals of this country, we are entitled to expect some- 
thing not unworthy of the nation. 

In the mean time, I feel persuaded that our reputation as a 
polished people, and as one advanced in the fine arts, will depend, 
in a great measure, on the success or failure of this very under- 
taking ; this for which such liberal supplies are granted ; and this, 
of which the plan will, no doubt, have been profoundly studied and 


' The placing a national gallery of pictures here, is a part of the subject 
on which much has been said, aod to which much more reasonable objec- 
tions have been made; but to have obtained one, at any rate, is a great 
gain; and the effect produced by its establishment, has been to call forth an 
unexampled instance of liberality. Sir George Beaumont has bestowed on 
it all his valuable collection in his lifetime /—I have the best authority for 
saying, that Mr. Angerstein would have left the greater part, if not the whole 
jm pictures to it, if its foundation had been determined on before his 

ecease. 
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adequately canvassed, before it was resolved to carry it into execu. out bes 
tion. I sincerely hope we shall have to boast of a consummate ins * 
result. been . 

During the time that our victorious fleets and armies were in ne 
Egypt, a question arose about the conveyance of the obelisk, vul. ff pre se 
garly called Cleopatra’s Needle, to England. Lord Cavan, if I re- a 
member right, was for the measure ; but it was opposed by Gene- , 
ral Fox, I believe, on the ground of its not being our property. col “ 
Since that time, it has been ceded to us by the Egyptian Govern- Hi 
ment, as a donation : but the transportation of it hither having been 08 
considered by our ministers, and the ‘calculated expense found to pie 
be ten thousand pounds, much to my regret, has been laid aside, whe 
It would have made a noble figure in the court-yard of the restored y 
Museum ; and I am still in hopes, that the bringing it here for this _— 
or some other spot, may hereafter be agreed to. In the mean time, — 
why might we not open a subscription for the expense of sending ~ 
a properly-constructed vessel, together with some intelligent mecha- a 
nical people to superintend the shipping of it for its now legiti- | TT 
mate owners? ‘This would put our virtu (I do not say virtue) to | Sno 
the test. 

There are lying, at this time, in the court-yard of the Mu- | the | 


and of different colors. Whether, and how they can possibly be Ge | 
employed here, in any part of the new edifice, I cannot guess ; late 
but it would seem that their tonnage, taken all together, would | T 
have almost weighed against the obelisk in question. If the . 


= 
seum, a number of shafts of granite columns, of unequal length, that 


largest and longest of them should not be employed here, it ~ - 
strikes me that it might very well serve for a milliary' stone, at © “ 
the now rising post-office, for the purpose of marking all the dis- ~ f 
tances throughout the kingdom from thence. te 


In mentioning this improvement, about to take place, in a ; os 
concern of a very different nature from that of which I have just ; : 
x 


been speaking, I own, I am sorry to recollect how much govern- re 
ment (to all appearance) has been induced to give way to the ~ thi 
importunities, not to say clamors, of the city, with respect to its Lhe 
removal from the most inconvenient and even dangerous spot to : | 
which it had been so long confined. Every attention, and all - 
reasonable facilities, should be afforded to the mercantile world; i B: 
but the precedence ought, in my mind, to have been given to the (4H 
government, and its most important offices, in point of accom- | 4, 
modation, as well as dignity. The concessions of the city can w 
hardly be called a compromise; for this new post-office, which, ; : 
it is said, will be handsome, will be stuck up almost at the end of © 
Newgate Street, where it cannot produce much effect, and withe | f 
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out being much approximated to the seat of government.* The 
lying waste of so large a space, in St. Martin’s le Grand, as has 
been cleared for its erection, and for such a length of time, must 
have caused 4 great loss in rents and taxes; and, of course, an 
enormous addition, in the end, to its expense will have been oc- 
casioned. 

The revenue arising from this first of all conveniences, and the 
collection of which has never been objected to, is greater than 
some kingdoms, even in Europe, can boast of ; while it forms a 
perfect criterion by which to judge of the affairs of this active 
and enterprising country : it seems, therefore, proper that it should 
make a more than ordinary figure amongst our public edifices. 
Why it was not transferred to a better and more central situation ; 
I mean that which was offered in Furnival’s Inn (now become a 
handsome building), in the middle of the broadest part of Holborn, 
and communicating easily with the City Road, northwards, is an 
enigma that I cannot explain. I have been assured that it might 
have been bought of the society of Lincoln’s Inn for 20,0001, 

The opening effected in this part of the town, by the way of 
Snow Hill, within these twenty years, has been very beneficial to 
the public; and we are now expecting the more material one 
that will take place by the removal of Fleet Market: a measure 
recommended, a long while ago, by that very eminent physician, 
Sir John Pringle, for the purpose of procuring a thorough venti- 
lation of this low quarter to the Thames. 

The public has also to congratulate itself on the improvement 
which took place some years ago round St. Clement’s Church in 
the Strand. It was wished to enlarge the circle there; but as I 
was informed by the late Recorder (Sylvester), that the flow of 
spirits was so fully proportioned to the flow of population through 
Temple Bar, that a retailer of gin, a little removed from the street 
thereabouts, proved from his books to the commissioners, that he 
derived a clear income of 1000/. per annum by his trade; and 
so the greater improvement was abandoned. It was, perhaps, on 
this very account that it should have been persevered in. But 
then the revenue—alas! 

Being now on the aperient part of my subject, I am tempted to 
mention a circumstance which I remember was told me by the 
Baron de Breteuil, minister of Paris, before the revolution. 
Having determined on the demolition of the houses on the 
bridges over the Seine, as well as certain unsightly shops and 
workmen’s sheds in the middle of the Carousel; he said he 
had received fifteen hundred visits, and a thousand letters to 
prevent his carrying his plan into execution. If such things were 
difficult under an arbitrary government, how much more so must 
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they be under our free one; and, in London, where the price of 
ground is so high, and when a full compensation must be given to 
every proprietor. It is true that our imperial parliament is impe. 
rious ; but it cannot control the expense, as the value must be 
awarded by juries, in every instance in which the owner holds 
out; and that these juries are not niggardly in their estimates in 
favor of the recalcitrant, we have had many notable proofs, during 
the formation of the Regent Street, and its continuations. These 
reflections ought to make us well satisfied, when any amelioration 
has been effected. And here, too, once for all, it is but justice to 
acknowlege, that architects, constrained very often by the Caprice 
of their employers, and as often restrained by the local that they 
have to deal with, have rarely latitude enough allowed them to 
carty their best and most matured designs into execution. 

Temple Bar, the only one of our city gates that I know of now 
remaining, and existing only, I suppose, for the maintenance of 
the etiquette, established of old, between the cities of London and 
Westminster, without the merit of great antiquity in itself, is 
with the wretched figures stuck on it a most deplorable object; 
though somewhat less so than when it was surmounted with the 
heads of the traitors of 1745. Granting it to be necessary for 
this purpose of etiquette (for it would not stand a siege), surely 
something more creditable as a gate-way might be substituted. 
An opportunity was offered at the peace of converting this barrier 
into atriumphal arch, more convenient for passengers, and with 
handsome niches formed for the reception of the statues of our 
two most distinguished commanders, Lord Nelson and the Duke 











of Wellington. As it is, it has endured beyond all endurance, | 


and is really the opprobrium of the city of London. But let us 


flatter ourselves, that that which is deferred is not lost ; and that | 


some lord mayor, at no great distance of time, may undertake to 
forward the object of this, not unworthy nor unreasonable sug- 


gestion. No ground would be to be appraised here ; and the ex- | 


pense of a handsome arch would be very moderate for the head of |~ 


the commercial world to sustain. 

Of our two principal theatres, one in Drury Lane and the other 
in Covent Garden, much might be said, as very prominent struc- 
tures ; but there is nothing more remarkable in their exterior, than 
their contrast to each other ; the first having very little or no pre- 
tensions to architecture at all, and the latter being very grand and 
imposing. It is a great pity that so handsome a front as that in 
Bow Street should not be seen to more advantage ; from the mis- 
fortune of its locality, it is almost lost to the town ; and the merit 
of Mr. Smirke, its author, undeservedly passed by. Drury Lane, 


* It can hardly however be said to be a style of architecture suited toa 
theatre ; itis, perhaps, the most massy specimen of Doric in existence 
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without any character at all, might represent any thing else as 
well as a theatre, if it were not for the statue of Shakspeare, set 
up like a sign over the principal entrance. Such a sign, in former 
times, and when our play-houses were on a moderate scale, would 
have been suitable enough; but enlargement has not produced 
improvement ; and, at this day, a figure of Harlequin or Gri- 
maldi would be much more indicative of what passes on the stage 
within. Garrick said, when he spoke of the size of his theatre, 
that, if it were a third larger, there would be no difference between 
him and Bransby ; an actor who performed the most subordinate 
arts. He was well aware that his glances and his whispers, seen 
and heard through the whole house, were the main causes of his 
celebrity ; and, although not neglectful of the receipts of his 
theatre, he wisely preferred the maintenance of his fame to the 
increase of his fortune by not attempting to extend it. Nothing 
can have tended more to the degeneracy of our theatres than their 
aggrandisement ; for besides the loss of the expression of the coun- 
tenances, and the sotfo voce tones of the actors, those who sit in 
the distant and higher parts are liable to be defrauded of their 
money from not knowing what passes on the stage, unless the 
performer rants from the top of his voice, and gesticulates in pro- 
portion. Enlarged but a little more, and we should be obliged to 
have recourse to the masks of the ancients. ‘This is felt; and the 
consequence is the introduction of pantomimic shows, singing, 
dancing, and horses in the place of the drama." Surely this is not 
to be reckoned amongst the improvements of the British capital : 
but, natio non comeeda est. 

Our clubs, our coffee-houses, and our pot-houses increase, but 
not our play-houses, in proportion to the growth of the town; 
and, in the country, where they do exist, they are deserted. 

It is remarkable that an ordinance has lately been promulgated 
in France for the encouragement of the histrionic art, and the re- 
edification or repair of theatres, throughout the provinces of that 
kingdom. I think the French government shows great wisdom in 


* That our stage has fallen to the lowest point in the scale of degradation, 
is manifest; for, two or three years ago, a new sort of auleum or curtain 
was introduced at one or more of our theatres; and the spectators had the 
gratification of seeing themselves reflected, before the exhibitions on the 
stage began, and between the acts in large mirrors, extending from one side 
of the house to the other.—This novelty deserved to be recorded, and was 
80, in the following metrical memorandum : 

The stage, within due bounds confined, 

Was once a mirror for the mind; 

But strangely alter’d is the case, 

*Tis now a mirror for the face— 

Who would have thought to this would come 

Our Veluti in Speculum ! 
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this measure ; for their stage, with all the defects it may have in §) of all: 
our eyes, is a most respectable one; and on which, both in | withot 
tragedy and comedy, very excellent lessons are taught in morals |) the gt 
and politics. Genius may be justly our boast; but theirs is cer. |) honor 





— taste and general propriety. 5 please 
The preference given by the nobility and opulent classes of [) shoul 
England to the residence of the country over the town, and for | exteri 
the greatest part of the year, is the chief cause of the little dis. |} been’ 
tinction given to the appearance of their houses in London. [t [ frequ 
is in the country, indeed, where almost the only specimens of de. [| all, 
corated domestic architecture are to be found. Inthe metropolis |} Or 
there are scarcely half a dozen splendid hotels, as they are called |) cour 
in France, belonging to individuals ; and of these two or three are J, town 
shut out from the view of the public, and therefore cannot be | the | 
counted as ornamental. Lord Lansdown’s palace is, however, an |, betw 
exception, and we are much obliged to him for having conferred | thet 
2 





this favor on us: but we have to regret, per contra, that another |) resp 
in Piccadilly (Burlington House), of which, some years ago, we | even 
had a glimpse through a handsome iron-gate, is now completely | __ side. 
closed up by a couple of ponderous wooden ones, which, together || unat 
with the brick-pointed wall, laced with scarlet, give it a v : T 
sombre, though highly aristocratic appearance. This high brick- | and 
wall should at least have been covered with cement to make it | this 
accord with the interior, which is of stone. We might too have | for: 
been indulged with a view of it from the street, as it is so far re- alth 
moved from thence by a spacious court-yard as not to cause (we | cert 
might suppose) any inconvenience, on that account, to the owner. | _ inv: 

I have often wondered that Lord George Cavendish’s architect | by. 
did not give him a Gothic design for his arcade close by. Instead |) ‘In 
of what has been done there, might it not have been made to re- || rou 
semble the aisle of some great church, groined and supported in sm 
that style, and with Gothic arches at each end, instead of the Gree | wi 
cian now there. | th 

But what are we to think of the taste and (in this respect) pub- | BO 
lic spirit of one of our Croesus’s or Crassus’s lower down in this wi 
same Piccadilly, where a handsome display of both, if not a gor- | to 
geous one, was to be expected? Unfortunately for this fineend | to 
of the town, and especially for us Dilettanti, a big-bellied bow- sil 
window protrudes itself in the centre of the front, from a piece of in 
the vilest colored brick-work. No columns, not even their sha- Pe 
dows in pilasters: not only no pilaster, but no plaster. Whe- w 
ther the honorable member for ‘Taunton thought that he had | st 
enough of columns at his house in the country, or whether | 1 
he meant to avoid ostentation, is not easy to guess; but to the t 


latter cause it seems the most difficult to ascribe the total absence 
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of all exterior decoration, because that house cannot be said to be 
without pretensions in our capital—that occupies with its offices, 
the greater part of one side of a whole street.—No blame to the 
honorable gentleman: he has a right to spend his money as he 
pleases ; but it is impossible not to express one’s regret that he 
should not have treated us with a slight specimen of taste in the 
exterior of his residence.—No doubt his arrangement within has 
been well copied from the best plans in Paris, where he has such 
frequent opportunities of observing and comparing them, After 
all, non dominus domo, sed domus domino honestanda est. 

On a par with this neglect of the disposition shown and en- 
couraged by the government towards the embellishment of the 
town, is the pile of building on the north side of Berkeley Square, 
the highest and most eligible part of it. Ground, let there at 
between five and six guineas per foot, sustains a row of houses of 
the most monotonous and primitive simplicity.—Nothing to cor- 
respond with Lord Lansdown’s house, on the opposite side, nor 
even to harmonise with any of the more stately on the western 
side. Surely Lord Grosvenor might have stipulated for a little 
unambitious cement for the public, here, at least. 

The introduction of statues of individuals, however eminent 
and meritorious, into our squares and public places, is a novelty in 
this our metropolis, which, till of late years, seemed to be reserved 
for the sovereign and his family. We have however two, which, 
although not contrary to law, at least to any that I know of, are 
certainly deviations from long-established custom, and a sort of 
invasion or trespass on royal prerogative. They are both, I believe, 
by Mr. Westmacott. ‘That of the late Duke of Bedford, the 
Triptolemus of his time, in Russel Square, is an erect figure, sur- 
rounded by the attributes of husbandry, and beneath it are some 
smaller figures, equally symbolical. The late Bishop of E., going 
with a friend to look at this statue, was asked by him, what he 
thought would be the fittest inscription for it. His answer was, 
BOVI. OPTIMO. MAXIMO. It seems extraordinary, that his Grace, 
with these emblems of agriculture about him, has not been made 
to look towards the country, instead of the town. But he looks 
towards Mr. Fox, the Demosthenes of our day, in Bedford Square, 
sitting in a lumpish manner, in a sort of curule chair, and habited 
ina toga, @ la Romaine. His neck is exposed, and the drapery, 
passing over one of his shoulders across his breast, might very 
well give occasion, as it did, to one of his old Westminster con- 
stituents to say, **So, Charley, you are going to be shaved I see.” 
These are two very sharp remarks; one from a very highly cul- 
tivated man, and a great scholar; and the other from a very coarse 
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observer, but equally shrewd and comical in their way. They 
seem to supersede the necessity of any other criticisms. 

We are not happy in this branch of the fine arts ; and the only 
instance in which we can pride ourselves is not of a late date, 
being the equestrian statue of Charles the First, by a scholar of 
John de Bologna, at Charing Cross. Our ill success is, perhaps, 
the less to be lamented, as works of this sort, exposed to such an 
atmosphere as we live in, become, in a short time, so much defaced, 
as to make it very indifferent whether the workmanship be from 
the hand of a Glycon or a Bacon. All our monuments of this 
kind seem to represent our chimney-sweepers, afoot or on horse- 
back, rather than our kings, princes, and other great men. ‘There 
is, however, always outline enough left of the design; and that in 
St. James’s Square cannot shelter itself under the « sooty flag of 
Acheron,” from the severest criticism that can be inflicted on it. 

To have placed King William the Third in the middle of a 
pond, might be supposed to have been allusive to the aquatic 
country from which he came to effect our deliverance; but to 
have denied him a little more space on the pedestal where his 
horse is curvetting, makes us tremble, lest he should precipitate 
himself into the basin, like Curtius into the gulph, for the purpose 
of saving us from destruction. It would have been much better 
to have placed him on dry land; but if it were found inconvenient 
to draw off the water from the middle of the square, something 
more magnificent should have been devised ; and we ought to 
have introduced him, more appropriately, in a large triumphal 
conch, with Britannia or Neptune supporting him ; and with sea- 
horses and Tritons ; forming all together a grand fountain. 

I have read somewhere (not much to the credit of the country) 
that we owe this statue, such as it is, to the loyalty of an indi- 
vidual employed in the reign of Queen Anne, on some one of the 
public departments ; who, while in good circumstances, bequeath- 
ed a sum of money for this purpose, but subsequently becoming, 
some how or other, a defaulter, or his accounts not having been 
passed, an extent of the crown went over his estate: but after- 
wards, an excess of assets having been found, the bequest became 
valid, and by accumulation from interest the small sum grew into 
a large one, which, in our day, has been applied according to 
the intention of the testator.—This is, as I have said before, a 
story not much to the honor of the British public, and little con- 
sistent with the “glorious memory.” Our disgrace, indeed, is 
somewhat lessened by comparison ; for Gustavus Vasa, equally 
a deliverer, was still worse off, as the inscription on the pedestal 
of his statue before the Ritter Saal, at Stockholm, runs thus,— 
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GVSTAVO . ERICI 
PATRIAE . LIBERTATIS . RELIGIONIS 
VINDICI 
EX . NOBILI . CIVE . OPT . REGI 
POST . BINA . SAECVLA 
POS . ORDO . EQVESTRIS 
M.DCCLXXII1." 

Mr. Bacon’s is a sorry conceit ; a sad performance. To have 
set the grave and great King William on a skittish nag, au pas de 
charge, is most absurd. The dignity of slow motion, as if in a 
procession, in works of this kind is exemplified in the Marcus 
Aurelius, our own King Charles, and in the Henry the Fourth on 
the Pont Neuf : why then deviate from such approved models ?— 
unfortunately, for the sake of being original, Falconet’s statue of 
Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, is indeed galloping up a rock, 
but the emperor does not appear to be in greater danger than our 
king in the middle of a piece of water: both works, to be sure, 
are original enough. 

Of two or three other equestrian statues which we have had in 
our capital, we cannot now speak but in a strain of elegy. Hav- 
ing been composed of very perishable materials, lead and rubble, 
they would soon have fallen of themselves; but certain thieves, pro- 
bably connived at by the watchmen, scaled the fences of those 
that stood in the middle of Berkeley and Grosvenor Squares, and 
precipitated their destruction ; first of all by stealing the tails of 
the horses, their most substantial parts, and then, here and there, 
a leg, till they were made altogether to descend from their pede- 
stals. Even a shadow of them does not now remain, like the 
ghost of the commander in Don Juan, to “ visit the glimpses of 
the moon.” 

* Quid faciant domini, audent cum talia fures.” 


These were works, even in their day, unworthy of the nation, and 
of its princes, to whom they were dedicated, and their disappear- 
ance is hardly to be regretted. 

Less tragical indeed has been the fate of the equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Cumberland, brother of George the Second ; 
erected at the expense of, and (of the samematerials) by General 
Strode. A notable performance, of what artist I know not, but 
most distinguished by the Cumberland cocked hat, wern by the 
military in that day. That this work is in existence, I have lately 
learnt to my cost ; for having made a bet of half-a-crown that it had 


1 The following epigram was written in allusion to the above inscription :— 


After two ages past, the loyal Swede 

To Vasa’s worth the votive bronze decreed : 
But Sweden now by Britain is outdone, 
For William gets a statue after one, 
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followed the fate of those of which I have been speaking, I with 
much difficulty and mortification perceived, on the fall of the 
leaf, that it had been hidden from the passenger through Caven. 
dish Square, by the density and height of the plantations in the 

arden there. This, and 2 much better composition, but equally 
of lead, raised (I believe) to the Prince of Wales, in Leicester 
Square, have somewhat shaken my opinion as to their durabilit 
(unassailed by depredators), but not as to the disgrace incurred b 
setting up monuments to our princes of so base a metal. These 
two were originally gilt, and the latter, when the sun shines, 
shines too, but only partially, and in eclipse. 

When monuments of this sort are erected, be they what they 
may, surely somebody ought to be charged with the care of them, 
King Charles is undoubtedly worth preserving, but it seems as if 
he had not been visited with either broom or brush ever since his 
first appearance at Charing Cross; while the accumulation of 
soot has been so great, that, in all likelihood, it would be impos. 
sible ever to get him clean. This is treating him worse than our 
chimney-sweepers ; for once a year, on May-day, these useful 
men of color are not only scoured, but made, with their gilt pa- 
per and finery, to represent (as George Selwyn said) the majesty 
of the people. 

It is almost necessary to give notice to the public that, at the 
end of Portland Place, just within the railing of the Park Crescent, 
there is a statue lately set up to His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Kent, and, as I have been told, by a subscription of 
sectarians, pious men, who declined coming to his assistance when, 
by several printed papers, we were informed that his Royal High- 
ness was desirous of arranging his disordered finances. «TI asked 
for bread and you gave me astone.” But I mistake; the figure 
is of bronze, and in my mind a very creditable work, executed by 
Mr. Geoghan. It is an excellent portrait, and as the French 
phrase is, ressemblant a faire reculer. It has been placed so re- 
cently, that His Royal Highness is not yet become of the fraternity 
of chimney-sweepers. ‘The pedestal isso very humble, that one 
might pass by the statue without seeing it. Surely it would have 
been advisable to have given it more elevation. If it had been 
stationed on a piece of rock-work, in the middle of the garden, it 
would have been appropriately allusive to Gibraltar, where the 
royal duke had resided as governor. 

I come now to speak of a statue with which the public, of late, has 
been much more occupied : I mean that which has been erected in 


‘It is said that this statue is to be placed in the centre of the new square, 
forming on the site of the Mews. 
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honor of His Grace the Duke of Wellington and his brave army, 
and which is composed of the metal taken in the shape of ord- 
nance at several of his distinguished battles. Whether his Grace 
and her Grace have been much gratified by its metamorphosis 
into an Achilles, or, as the common people will have it, a Green 
Man, I know not, but it will probably soon undergo another 
change, and become a black one. From the variety of adventures 
it has gone through, I should have thought that Ulysses would 
have been a more suitable name for it. 

The following pieces of prose and verse, coinciding in sentiment, 
and containing almost all that can be said on the subject of this 
image of nothing, were withheld from publication, by the certain 
knowlege that the resolution of placing it where it now is had 
been so decidedly taken, that any attempt to prevent it would have 
been fruitless. They can, therefore, now only be regarded as 
protests; yet not altogether without hope, that, at some future 
and convenient time, the figure may be removed to the spot there- 
in suggested. In my humble opinion it should be done, cost 
what it might, if we are alive to the fame of our great general, and 
our own at the same time, as promoters of the fine arts. 





Address to “ the Ladies of England,” Subscribers for a Colossal 
Statue, now about to be erected in honor of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, in Hyde Park. By a British Matron. April 6th, 
1822. 


LaDIEs, 

There is no one who more sincerely applauds than myself, the 
loyal, patriotic, and spirited subscription which you entered into 
some years ago, for the purpose of raising a Memorial to His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, then pursuing his career of victory 
in the Peninsula; and I am one of those who think that, as no re- 
muneration could be made adequate to such services, so no ex- 
pression of gratitude, either by word or deed, could be stronger 
than was demanded for them on our part. It is not, therefore, 
with less concern than surprise, that I now learn that your lau- 
dable intentions are about to be carried into execution in a man- 
ner which can neither redound sufficiently to the honor of our 
great captain, nor, in any shape, be conducive to the purpose of 
your intended homage. Not that I think your failure is otherwise 
imputable to yourselves, than by your not having trusted to your 
own feelings and judgment, as women, instead of delegating the 
most essential part of your undertaking to some of the other sex. 
For it is most apparent that the masculine device which has been 
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fallen on, could have suggested itself only to minds of a less 
delicate nature than those of the “* Ladies of England.” Had 
you thought and acted for yourselves, a female figure with dra- 
pery would, probably, have been your choice ; such, for instance, 
as a Minerva Victrix, with a casque, spear, and shield ; or a sim- 
ple representation of Victory; which, although departing some- 
what indeed, from the original intention, would, however, have 
had the very great advantage of being, impliedly, allusive to the 
success of the British arms in general, and of including the 
united services. We have every ground of assurance that our 
magnanimous duke and his brave army, would have been mote 
gratified by such a comprehensive symbol than by any other; 
and it might have been made with a plain, short, and impressive 
inscription, to appear to be dedicated “fo British valor, by the 
Matrons of England.” 

Without betraying a want of invention, by having recourse to 
a servile copy from the antique, an artist might, surely, have been 
found in our own country, who could have devised something 
original of the kind I have alluded ta; or, at least, who might 
have produced some freer imitation of a work of antiquity than 
that which has been chosen ; one besides, perhaps, of less difhculty, 
as not requiring such consummate know!ege and display of ana- 
tomy as are necessary in treating a male subject, wholly without 
covering. 

But, alas! Ladies, what has been the consequence of your not 
confiding to the delicacy of your own taste? We are now to 
have a Colossus, copied from one of two (each with a horse) 
which are to be seen at Monte Cavallo, generally attributed to the 
chisels of Phidias and Praxiteles, and seer & supposed to re- 
present Alexander and Bucephalus. Placed as these are in relation 
to each other, with their two horses, we may be allowed to con- 
sider them as forming a sort of group: it is, therefore, only a 
fourth part of this group that has been adopted and copied. But 
how to make this fourth part analogical, or allusive to the victories 
of the Duke of Wellington? This difficulty has been felt, and 
so far acknowleged, as to have occasioned a change in the naming 
the personage without his horse. Achilles it is now to be called ; 
and this is all that is modern, except a sword and shield with 
which he is to be armed. A new name, thus given him, will not 
make him Achilles, contrary to the received opinion that it is 
Alexander, any more than new appellations could be made to ob- 
tain in the place of those by which the two celebrated statues of 
the fighting and dying gladiators have always passed in the world 
down to the present day. A friend of mine (a man of learning) 
tells me, that a literary artist first broached the notion that this 
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figure represents Achilles with his prophetic horse: but this he 
treats as the most absurd of all conjectures; because the man is 
leading a horse, which must be either behind him or beside him : 
whereas, Homer says, at the end of the nineteenth book of the 
Iliad, that the animal that predicted the fall of his heroic master, 
at Troy, was Xanthus; one of those in his car; and, of course, 
before him. Now, if this strange idea has been taken up, and 
made to furnish the ground of a fresh nomenclature, what are we 
to think of such a defect of scholarship ? Excusable it might have 
been in us, but it cannot be so in those gentlemen who are em- 
powered to set up and inscribe this statue for us. But farther, we 
may reasonably ask, how does the leader of the myrmidons be- 
come a fit substitute for Alexander? In my mind, there is some- 
thing peculiarly infelicitous in this alteration ; for, of all the he- 
roic characters which have descended to us, in prose or in verse, 
from antiquity no one seems to have had fewer qualities in com- 
mon with our great countryman (except bravery, which is common 
to all heroes) than Achilles. Fighting, as he did, in celestial 
armor, he was, indeed, successful in the gratification of his 
revenge ; but still he was a most unhappy conqueror, and had 
constantly before his eyes his untimely fate ; whereas, thank God, 
our noble duke, without any armor at all, had the good fortune 
to escape out of all his perilous conflicts without a wound; to 
arrive at the consummation of a career of glory unparalleled, and 
to live (and long may he live !) to enjoy the fruits of his admirable 
temper as well as valor. By no stretch of fancy, by no torture of 
historical or fabulous tradition, can any consonance or agreement 
be made out between the conduct, the fortune, or the dispositions 
of the two heroes: and, therefore, 1 beg leave to repeat it; the 
adaptation of such a name is particularly ill-chosen and unfortunate. 

Unlucky, most unlucky as all this is, Ladies, it is nothing in 
comparison with the blame, the sarcasms, and the satire which 
we, as females, shall incur, by having adopted so preposterous and 
so inapplicable a memorial of the achievements of our matchless 
Duke of Wellington. The chief qualities for which you are so 
justly esteemed all over the world, are your delicacy, your good 
sense, and your taste ; it is, therefore, natural to feel the most 
lively interest in every thing by which so high a reputation 
may eventually be compromised. Without offering violence, in 
some degree, to the first of these, your distinctive qualities, it 
would be impossible for me, as one of yourselves, to dilate on, and 
point out, by particulars, the extreme impropriety of your sanction 
to the setting up and exposing to the gaze of all your own sex, 
in their every day walks, (and not less, in all probability, to the 
epigrams of the witty, and the mud and malevolence of the vulgar 
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of the other,) that which they must turn away from with disap- 
probation and even disgust. 

To this reasoning, I am aware that it will be objected—That, 
admitting that the image selected may be deficient in the requisites 
of originality, analogy, and exact propriety ; is therefore a magnifi- 
cent copy of one of the most admired works of ancient art, produced 
at a great expense, and highly creditable to one of our best sculp- 
tors, as far as he is concerned, to be remolten and remoulded, or 
to be thrown aside altogether? By no means: let it be pre- 
served ; but merely as a work of art, without ascription or inscri 
tion ; but certainly not as a selected gift of the «¢ Ladies of Eng. 
land.” By taking away that part of its history, (yet but imper- 
fectly known,) all that is most censurable by your adoption, as 
well as all that is inapplicable in the thing itself, will fall to the 
ground, and the statue become inoffensive enough. I will venture 
farther to say, and even to suggest, that if the centre of the cres- 
cent at the end of Portland Place were to be pitched on, and 
agreed to; seen, but not inspected, as your statue would then be 
at a proper distance, owing to the large, diverging space of that 
new pile of building, and approached by the grand vista, formed 
by Portland Place itself, it might be made to terminate magnifi- 
cently, and not without propriety, perhaps that fine communica- 
tion, now completing, under His Majesty’s most liberal and en- 
lightened patronage, between the northern and southern parts of 
the metropolis. But I leave it to others more versed in these 
matters, to determine whether a large open space or square, sur- 
rounded with buildings, and with some vista or vistas leading the 
eye to the object, be not more generally, as well as more advan- 
tageously, selected in similar cases. 

I have said nothing of expense, because I will not allow myself 
to suppose, that the ** Ladies of England” would not be ready to 
make a sacrifice of two or three thousand pounds, if necessary, to 
vindicate their good fame ; nay even to add to it, by that which 
would be in effect, a candid avowal of their mistake. 

Ladies, and country-women, I now take my leave : enough has 
been said by me to awaken your attention to what you have done, 
or suffered to be done, to your own manifest prejudice. I cannot 
close my appeal, however, without a serious, and even an earnest 
exhortation to you to pause, and reconsider your work before it be 
too late. There is yet time; and your error may be retrieved. 
Your Colossus is not yet on his pedestal.—The English are not a 
vain-glorious people, and we might well do without it altogether ; 
but yegrs would not be ill-spent in deliberating on that which is 
destined to last for ages; although certainly not to be commen- 
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surate in duration with the fame of him whom it would 60 inju- 
diciously attempt to celebrate. 

If, contrary to my hopes and expectation, the sentiments and 
reflections, which I have taken the liberty, Ladies, of submitting 
to you, should meet with neglect, I shall still feel confident that 
you will not consider them as unworthy of 

ABRITISH MATRON. 





Protest against the erecting of the Statue in Hyde Park, 1822. 


What! have we then, no talent at command, 

A work more fit than this to take in hand ; 

One less unworthy of adeathless name, 

And though not perfect, yet exempt from blame; 
Somewhat, though failing, we our own might cail, 
And claim, at least, to be original? 

Is it for thisacademies we found, 

With models fill’d at ev’ry annual round? 

And is this all that patronage profuse 

Can from our hot-beds of the arts produce? 

Must we (invention found so scarce at home) 
Resort, as mendicants confess’d, to Rome, 
There, mere mechanics, bid our artists stoop, 
To copy what? A quarter of a group?’ 

Ev’n that to mar, to inaim, and misapply, 
Miscall, misplace, and all critique defy ? 

Matrons of Britain! why was not your voice 

Rais’d in dissent from this disgustful choice? 
Was there no one amongst you to suggest 

Some stately, female Image—not undrest : 
Some Pallas arm’d, and resting on her spear, 
Prudence and valor both display’d in her? 

Or some fair form of victory with her hand 
Stretch’d forth to crown the saviours of the land; 
Or whatsoever for itself might speak 

Its object plainly—though not from the Greek? 
Did this require more genius, or more skill, 
Than what you’ve chosen, and applied so ill? 

Long did we doubt, and fain would still deny, 

That female heads could this device supply ; 
Glad to impute (so masculine the plan) 

A gross design to some pedantic man, 

On whom distrustful of their better taste, 
Misjudging they, their confidence had plac’d, 
Yes, oh ye fair! for delicacy fam’d, 

Safe had you been from censure, if nut nam’d, 
But, self-condemn’d, alas! your tell-tale stone 
Proclaims the blunder of the brass your own. 


* The two men and two horses at Monte Cavallo may be said to forma 
sort of group. 
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I have dwelt much on this subject of statues; more perhaps 
than many will think that it required ; but it dught to be consi- 
dered that statues excite a much greater degree of public curiosity 
than buildings, and are for the most part placed in the most ob. 
vious situations for the very purpose of attracting attention. When 
they come to be colossal, the vulgarest and the most unobservant 
eyes are led towards them, and comments without end are made 
on them. 

There has been a sort of fatality attending on this figure; for 
since the preceding reflections were made on it, both men and 
boys have attacked it, and with their usual inconoclastic propensi- 
ties, finding themselves unable to dilapidate, they have done what 
they could to obliterate; insomuch, that if the inscription had re- 
mained a short time longer without the protection of an iron rail- 
ing, not one letter of it would have now been in existence. ‘The 
door was shut after the steed had been stolen. During this rude 
treatment, an arch and very legible comment was made, proving 
that “interdum vulgus rectum videt.” One of the sticks of the 
chevaux-de-frise, that had been taken by assault, was inserted in 
the right hand of the warrior, denoting that having a shield he 
ought to have a sword. The defenceless state in which he still 
appears, naked, and with his clothes beside him, with only a pot- 
lid on his left arm, instead of the shield so magnificently described 
in the Iliad, made the whole appear to a friend of mine (as he said 
with much causticity), as if it were meant to represent the much- 
talked-of surprise of the Duke of Wellington, at Waterloo, rather 
than a compliment, 

This figure, according to the restored inscription, is said to be 
erected by command of His Majesty. I yield to no man in loyal 
and constitutional feeling ; but as we all interpret the speeches of 
the King as those of his cabinet, his ministers being always re- 
sponsible, so I venture, in the same spirit, to consider such things 
as are set up in His Majesty’s name, as equally imposing respon- 
sibility on his cabinet of taste. I know not who compose this 
cabinet : I have heard of several as pre-eminent in it, and as gen- 
tlemen highly qualified to take the lead in all matters of this sort ; 
but then they are conductors of great departments of state, and of 
course must have their hands full of business of infinitely greater 
importance. The decision, therefore, on this particular concern 
of which I have said so much, I am confident has been intrusted 
to much less intelligent and considerate persons. 

I shall close these observations on our statues in general, with a 
suggestion. Waterloo Place seems to offer itself naturally for the 
reception of something handsome and striking. If any one of our 
sculptors would condescend to take for a model, in some degree, 
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the beautiful reverse of our coin, particularly of our crown-piece, 
by Pistrucci, and convert it into a group of large proportions, 
might it not be erected there with singular advantage ? It may be 
regarded as emblematical of the putting down of revolutionary 
movements.  Diram qui contudit Hydram.” It would be useful; 
for the crossing from one part of Pall Mall to the other, at the 
bottom of Waterloo Place, is so long, that something seems to be 
required to divide the passage of the carriages, in order to secure 
the pedestrian. It might be of Portland stone, which in our cli- 
mate is fully as durable as marble ; I have seen many statues above a 
hundred years old of this material without a flaw. 

The combination of the water companies in this metropolis has 
always appeared to me to be a matter of the greatest importance. 
Water is the second necessary of life ; and it might well have been 
expected that, while we are attending perpetually, and with the 
gteatest vigilance to the supply of the first, which is bread, we 
should not have suffered a bill to pass through parliament by 
which we have been subjected to the arbitrary proceedings of a mo- 
nopoly of this nature. When their pipes were laying down, prok 
nefas ! 1, and thousands were menaced with the total privation of 
this indispensable element, unless we drew from their source (and 
they had taken care to destroy all competition) and on their terms. 
A pipe from their main you were peremptorily demanded to pay 
for, and according to their estimate. Oh! Mr. Hume, where 
were you when this happened? The late Sir Harry Englefield 
stood almost alone in an out-of-door contest, which was entered 
into on this occasion; but he was a Hampden to no purpose ; and 
we are still obliged to make use of the bad and discolored water 
of the company at an increased rate. This is a proof, amongst 
many, that we often strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. 

But not to enter farther into this question, which I have no 
doubt will, hereafter, be either reconsidered by parliament, or that . 
some competition will arise to free us from this galling oppression, 
I shall content myself, at present, with the declaration of my de- 
cided opinion, that this is not to be reckoned amongst the improve- 
ments of London. 

That*some good or embellishment should not have arisen out of 
this abuse, makes it more intolerable.-—This.company, if they had 
been wise, would have offered to decorate some of our squares 
and public places with fountains, for the purpose of showing us 
that they were fully capable of supplying what is called by them 
the high service. ‘The capital, here and there, wants the cheering 
appearance of living water ; it tends to purify the air and dissipate 
fogs, and might serve in the case of fires to point out where it 
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might be had, at all events,when any bungling or ¢onfusion hap. 
pened in searching for the plugs. ' rid we 

We Have only two fountains .in, all this, immeasurable space of 
brick-work that. we occupy ; one -but little known, though. pergn- 
nial, in.the Temple; thé, othen but. too, manifest, and a nuisance, 
T mean_that ‘bg a fountain itis. to alb intents. and - purposes), 
although in the shape of a dripping mop-stick, at the western 
extremity of the basin in. the Green Park, Why in,the name of 
convenience, if not of taste, has not this mopestick, which spits..ia 
the face of the passenger as. he goes: by it, beet removed to the 
centre of the basin, oh ‘were.it merely. to take the form of 
dumb waiter, it would cease to be offensive, and might become 
ornamental? Here was an opportunity forthe aquatic. alliance 
to have displayed their powers, embellished this spot, and. gratified 
and soothed a little the thirsty inhabitants of London, _ 

If we have had reason to applaud the munifitence of the crown, | 
and the good judgment of its ministers in securing a large and [> 
fine space for the health and recreation of the public to the north. 
ward ; no less praise is due to the care that has been taken of, [ 
and the attention paid to, the Parks and Kerisington Gardens.to | 
the westward. They are our Bois de Boulogne, our, Prater and | 
our Prado, and our pride; being invaluable to us on the score of. 7 
aif and exercise. As-we have not to boast of the fine inherifance 
enjoyed at Rome, Naples, Florence, and other great cities, in works fj 
of art, and in magnificent temples and palaces, we must do all we [ 





can to rénder our capital as salubrious, convenient, and pleasant, [7 ; 


a$ our less-favored Climate will allow of ; and this appears to be | © 
the happy and judicious direction in which we are proceéding. 
The improvements of the two Parks and Kensington Gardens are 


going on rapidly. Draining has properly been made the basis of | 
them, and, without which, ogni fatica é¢ vana: when oncé well f 


drained, the soil, by degrees, may be entirely changed by the 
scavéripérs Of the town. At the time when these things were less 
carefully considered, we saw two or three efforts made to discharge 
thé ‘superabundant water of the Serpentine (so called because it is 
me lucus @ non lucendo) by large drains, constructed at the 
south-east end; they repeatedly blew up, and I have, with many 
others, seen the bridge just by, as well as a part of the ride, com- 
pletely overflowed. After having slabbered out at the corner of 
the mouth, for a long time, in this unseemly manner, a trial was 
miade at last on the centre : it succeeded, and the flood came down 
in the shape of a cascade. This puts me in mind of a countryman 
at Beverley in Yorkshire, where there is a gate with two small 
arches and a Targe one, This man (quis credat, of a Yorkshire- 
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man !) with a load of straw on his back, was struggling, when I 
saw him, to get through one of the wickets, while the large pas- 
sage in the middle was open to him. 

But here I must stop to notice a stranger aberration from all 
principles of taste and congruity ; for at this end (the east), and 
before it becomes a waterfall, the water itself flows through a grate, 
and is surrounded and restrained by a piece of plain-curved 


| masonry ; whereas, when it has passed underneath the mound, it 


is made to fall precipitously over romantic rock-work. Here, 
surely, the same character should have been preserved on both 
sides, either by regular stone slabs in the fall, conformably to the 
western part of the work, or by a similar rude contrivance on 
either hand. This might be remedied at no great expense, and a 


+ most glaring absurdity would disappear. Dwarf walls, with 


balustrades, all along on the right and left of this mound or dam, 
might be made to appear like a bridge, and might become very 
ornamental in this part of the Park, and even useful by the secu- 


» rity they would afford to incautious children from falling over into 
the water of the Serpentine. 


Among the facilities given to the public for exercise, on horse- 


' back and on foot, a fresh concession is now making for both pur- 


poses, near to the wall that bounds the Park from the road to Ox- 
ford, quite up to the entrance of Kensington Gardens, on that side. 


) This ride, with the walk by the side of it, is to be continued to the 
|) upper part of the Serpentine river, where we are told that a bridge 
") isto be built, to connect the new ride with that which has been 
) solong in use, and commonly called Rotten Row. Following 
+ this line, which commences not far from Cumberland Gate, there 
) isan unoccupied space between the wall and the ride and walk, 
> now marked out, fully sufficient for a row of handsome buildings, 
= with small allotments for gardens; after the manner of the Green 


Park, where leases of such buildings and gardens are held under 


i the crown at very high rents. The walk up the Green Park is 
> one of the most delightful that we enjoy ; nor do I comprehend 


why a similar arrangement might not have taken place on the part 
of Hyde Park to which I am pointing. When the late Mr. 
Wyndham opposed with so much vehemence all encroachments 
whatever on Hyde Park, which he called the lungs of London, he 


| did not speak deliberately ; for if, instead of the wall which runs 
| from Cumberland Gate up to Kensington Gardens, such houses, 
| with their allotments, had been allowed to form the boundary of 


the Park, no objection, on account of smoke, could have reason- 
ably been brought forward ; because we see now, that on the oppo- 


| site side of the road, out of the Park, houses are arising, for the 
) sake of the prospect over the wall, that will pour in the same 
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quantity of smoke which you would have had from those which 
might have been built on the verge of the Park itself. The Cannog 
Brewhouse at Knightsbridge is out of the Park, but does more 
harm to the air of that part of it, than. fifty chimneys would do 
within it. Had this idea been adopted, it would have produced 
no small increase of revenue to the crown, and proved a very great 
embellishment. At present, indeed, when houses have been built 
on the Oxford road, in confidence that they would not be shy 
out from the view, it would be a harsh measure to carry any such 
plan into execution. 

As to the projected bridge over the Serpentine, I sincerely hope 
that government will pause before they proceed to its adoption, 
There is almost one there already. I will venture to say, that 
there is no gentleman in England, having two contiguous pieces of 
water fed by the same stream, but on different levels, who 
would not endeavor to mask their difference, if they could not be 
united. This might easily be done here. There is the appearance 
of a bridge, at the head of the Serpentine, on the eastern side, 
and some show of arches: these might be nearly perforated, and 
considerably enlarged : let the wall be raised some courses of bricks 
higher ; and with a balustrade on it, on this side, your apparent 
bridge is obtained. On the other side, where the Kensington 
Garden water, having been cleansed, is dammed up, another dwarf 
wall might be raised to correspond with that to the east, anda 
similar balustrade be placed on it. This would disguise the 
difference of the levels of the two waters, as you passed between 
them ; and through this pontificated mound, or separation, a pase & 
sage for the new ride, cut out of the Garden (with His Majesty's § 
gracious approbation), and taken up a little to the northward of ta 
powder magazine, would, at scarcely any expense, be obtained.' If, 
on the other hand, a new bridge were to be built to the eastward, 
over the Serpentine, it would only serve to betray the disunion of 
the two waters more apparently. 

Most of the capitals of Europe can boast, in proportion to their F 
extent, of more superb and stately gardens; more peopled with F 
statues, and better watered with fountains, but none that can equal fF 
ours at Kensington for freshness of verdure, variety and amenity. f 
It has a happy mixture of the old style of gardening with the 
modern, and such a share of the first, as should always be near to, F 
and accompany a palace. It is really a benediction to those who Ff 
live in its neighborhood; while every attention has been paid to | 


* Hyde Park is at present in avery perturbed state ; showing little of what 
is to be done hereafter. To point to any particular part of it just,now, would | 
be an absurdity as great as that of the French harlequin, who having to sell | 
his house, produced a single brick as a specimen of it. y 
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the public, by the easy approaches made’to it from a distance. 
Among many improvements constantly carrying on there, the most 
important is its security, Some years ago, it was quite unsafe, 
from the indiscriminate admission of all sorts of people ; and many 
uopleasant and some tragical events did happen there: but, since 
His Majesty has been pleased to endow it with a police establish- 
ment, we are in the full and undisturbed enjoyment of his muni- 
ficence. 

Having spoken of this garden, and the fortunate diversity of 
style which is found in it, | am tempted to become excursive, so 
fat'as to notice what is now proceeding towards improvement at 
Windsor, and to suggest, most humbly, that there a garden of 
the most decorated description would be perfectly in unison with 
the grandeur of the place; having, within its domaiu, an exten- 
sive forest and a great park. This object, it appears, might be 
attained, or nearly so, if the Little Park below the terrace were 
restored to its former destination ; that is to say, reconverted into 
a garden, for such it was from the time of Queen Anne to that of 
Queen Caroline. If then the Little Park were to be replanted, 
and laid out in straight walks in a stately manner, with orange 
trees at the foot of the terrace, in the French, or rather the Italian 
style, and with a fountain, or fountains, statues, vases, &c., nothing 
would be wanting to complete the appendages of so magnificent a 
pile as Windsor Castle. ‘The inhabitants of the town, having a 
constant and easy access to it, might be induced to prefer it to the 
tameness of the walk on the terrace. Trees of every sort, and of 
considerable growth, might be transplanted here from the forest, at 
no great expense, and might immediately be made to form a com- 
mencement of shade and shelter.—Seats, and accommodations of 
that sort, placed at convenient distances, would become an addi- 
tional allurement for the public. 

Whether the terrace were to remain private or open, a descent 
from the centre of it into the garden by a grand balustraded double 
flight of steps would have a fine effect; and if a balustrade also 
were made to reign all along the wall of the terrace itself, with 
large vases of coade stone, say, or cast-iron, after the antique, 
placed at measured intervals, the general effect would be much 
heightened. Models of these suggested embellishments are to be 
found in the gardens of the palaces and villas in Rome, and its 
neighborhood, in great abundance; and it is presumed that the 
whole expense of the conversion of the Little Park into this seem- 
ingly required garden of state, would not be commensurate with 
the propriety and advantage of the alteration. 

A great deal of beneficial labor has been bestowed of late on St. 
James’s Park ; and there was much need of it, for it had been 
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and p! 
long neglected. The draining there and the cleansing of the caiiat | temed 
having improved the atmosphere and the verdure, both our éye; afford 
and our lungs derive much recreation from the amendment. The 8% 
corner of the Green Park, next to Godolphin’ House, but a little not, b 
while ago, was in a state so poached by the milch cows, and § and a: 


filthy, and was become so entirely a Campo Vaccino, that even in declin 


Smithfield it would have been offensive. with | 
In the year 1814, magnificent fireworks were exhibited in this Ga 
Green Park, by anticipation, as it turned out, of the peace. We Ff adyen 
all remember what a town of carpentry was erected there at that From 
time for that purpose. So large indeed that some one Passing by, Miss, 
said, impromptu, regio! 
How can the Board of Works afford excite 

All these enormous works of board? Pr. 


So far, however, from proving an unproductive expense (a fact not 


sta 
generally known), the half-guineas collected on that occasion, by tun 
accommodating the opulent part of the public with the. best seats, grou 
amounted to 70007. From this fund the cost of the gas-lights emer 


through St. James’s Park has since been defrayed, the police t 
assisted, and the scandal occasioned by the most depraved part of F just 
our population brought to light and : Her] F 


into 
The Chinese bridge across the canal, built for the diversion of the c diy 
people, shorn of its bells, its lanthorns, and its beams, was suffered [| stree 


to remain for so considerable a time, that it was become habitual | gain 
to a great many passengers, and was expected to become a per- | 


mancnt accommodation. It undoubtedly was avery convenient et 
communication between St. James’s and Westmiuster, and patticu- | tice 
larly for the members of both houses of parliament. It. is to be Hur 
regretted that it should have been entirely removed, or that some | of'} 
substitute should not have been provided for it. The privation [| ints 
of an indulgence, after it has been enjoyed, has always something | plea 
in it more ungracious than if it had never been granted. ‘The pas- | inig 
sage from custom to desuetude should always be as early and as see 


gentle as possible. F 
As there exists a strong propensity in the lower classes to muti- fish 

late, if not to destroy, whatever happens to be of a destructable 

nature, I cannot help submitting, whether it would not be advisable, | 

(according to what I have seen every where on the continent) to 


on : 


has 





phe some benches, as well in this as in Hyde Park, in the most 
requented parts of them? ‘They might, indeed, be made of cast- | he 
iron ; and while few are disposed to sit in the open air in wintery || py 
they would not be objected to, on account of their coolness, in | gtr, 
summer, and could not be easily destroyed. The Mall, and the © pul 


other walks in St. James’s Park, were, of late years, become very 
crippling, but having been new-gravelled, they are now smooth 
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and pleasant. But alas! the decay of the trees there is not so 
remediable ; .and, in the course of some years, I fear they ‘will not 
afford us much shade. -Whether.this be owing to a defect in: the 
soil OF tO SOME Worm,or insect that has laid hold of them, I know 
not, but, their malady requires.a search to be made into its cause, 
and assidugus, attention to be paid. to preserve them from farther 
decline, if possible. . Consult the, Horticultural Society: advise 
with Mr. Knight. 

Gas.—-The history of. the.exploits of this aspiring and splendid 
adventurer, for these Jast forty, years, would fill some volumes. 
From the day of M..M. Charles and Robert to that of the fall of 
Miss Stocks and, her unfortunate. companion, his flights:to the 
regions of air have been, indeed, productive of little else than the 
excitement of curiosity amongst the vulgar, some broken necks, 
many fractures of bones, and more contusions, He is considerably 
fallen in the estimation of the public from that high estate (mag- 
nis tamen excidit ausis); but since he has condescended to submit to 
ahumbler sphere of action, and to flow through iron pipes under 
ground, and from thence, in alliance with the element of fire, to 
emerge, and give us light and heat, he has obtained, in general, 
great applause, although not without many repulses and rebuffs. He 
has been (as is the case with many adventurers) received familiarly 
into some great houses, and been afterwards treated as an incen- 


| diary and a dirty stinking fellow, and turned out of doors into the 


streets. Here, however, he is undoubtedly making his way; has 
gained great victories over his opponent oil, and has been 
patronised by many of the parishes in the metropolis, as well 
as by many great towns in our provinces. It is but common jus- 
tice to him to say that he eclipses so manifestly every other rival 
illumination, that in passing across Oxford Street, from the parish 
of Mary-la-bonne, into that of St. George, you seem to be plunged 
into comparative darkness. I shall always be thus far ready to 
lead his cause, being persuaded, that to prevent accidents and 
mischief of every sort, in the night-time, we should, if possible, 
see our way as distinctly as at noon-day. 

A great deal was said, some time ago, about his poisoning the 
fish in the river; and heavy charges have been brought against him 
on account of offences given to the nasal organs; and by some he 
has been accused of being infectious and deleterious, and I know 
not what ; but should he contrive to keep himself clean as an oute 
of-door-seryant, and an inodore one, as the French call it ; although 
he will not enrich his original patrons, as was predicted at first by 
Mr. Winsor, in his lectures, with millions, he may prove very ine 
strumental to their comforts in particular, and to those of the 
public in general. 
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M:Adam.—The glory of the discovery of the new world by 


Columbus was disputed by Amerigo Vespucci. Seneca, the tra. | 


gedian, may even be said to have preceded him by his prophecy, 


Venient annis sxcula seris, 

Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 

Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 

Novosque Tethys detegat orbes. 
‘The best method of making roads is said to have been known lon 
before the time of Mr. M*Adam ; it may have beenso in both these 
cases of discovery ; but it is to perseverance in availing ourselves of 


inventions, rather than to inventions themselves, that we are to give | 


our applause. The jewel is but a pebble till you have uncrusted it, 
cut it into shape, and given it its polish. ‘This merit is no longer 
withheld from Mr. M‘Adam in the country, except by those who 
profit by jobs. The adaptation of his method to the streets of this 
vast city, is still a matter of warm dispute—adhuc subjudice lis est. 


The introduction of gas caused no less opposition. Without being | 


a zealot to any system, I shall take the liberty to set down a few 
observations which I have made, and which lead me to hope that 
this will ultimately suceeed, and be generally adopted. 


The immense increase of carriages on the existing pavement | 


since it was introduced sixty years ago, together with the perpetual 


visitations beneath, on the score of sewers, watet-pipes, gas-con- | 7 


ductors, &c. have disordered it so much, and occasioned such heavy 
expense to the parishes of London, that it cannot appear unnatural 
that any project to amend the system, and lighten the charges, 
should have long been sought for. Complaints have increased and 
become louder from yearto year. It has been observed too that 
whenever the pavement has been disturbed on any of the accounts 
just mentioned, the negligent manner in which the stones are re- 
placed, has greatly increased the damage done to it. The taking 


up and the ramming down of these stones is a process much more } 


operose than the lifting of the soil for any such purposes, and 
afterwards making it smooth and level. An objection is started, on 
account of the materials ; a fresh supply of which, it is said, will 
be constantly required for the keeping these ways in order. I am 
inclined to think that if once well made, and firmly settled, they 
would not call for frequent additions of material : at all events, if 
that which now forms the substratum, being found too expensive to 
obtain, the next best, which is flint, is to be had from the neigh- 
boring counties of Hertford and Surrey, in inexhaustible abun- 
dance. One grand objection which is made, is, that these unpaved 
streets will be full of thick mud in rainy weather, and intolerably 
dusty in dry. ‘Those who maintain this cannot have the benefit of 
the argument both ways; because, if the soil be over-moistened 
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by the rain, it will be longer in drying than the stones, and will not 
therefore so soon produce the opposite inconvenience of dust. But 
it follows of course, that, if you adopt this new system, it must be 
accompanied by an entirely new sort of treatment to keep it in 
order, and the object of which must be to render it as firm and 
smooth as walks in a garden, or a flag pavement. The roads in 
and about Bristol (the theatre of Mr. M‘Adam’s earliest opera- 
tions) are, at this time, swept like pavements, and are almost as 
solid. We have already an earnest of what is intended in the way 
of management, from what we see in the paved gutters, on the 
sides of the streets, to carry off the water, and also from the grated 
gullies, placed at proper distances, which we have not even on the 
best of our high roads. 

It is not my intention to write a dissertation on this novelty : 
speaking, as I mean to do, of improvements in the capital only, it 
is not within my province to offer any decided opinion on that, which 
is as yet an experimental undertaking merely. Let it, however, 
have fair play. If Oxford Street, or Piccadilly, or both (two of 
the greatest passages in London), had been given up for the trial at 
first, the question would-have been decided by this time. As it is, 
two or three winters and summers must pass over our heads before 
this innovation can be finally approved of, or condemned.’ 

If contiguity of houses can be said to form streets, there are 
some of four or five miles long, in all directions out of the bills of 
mortality, that have never called for pavement. Take, for instance, 
the Essex road, from Shoreditch Church to Lee Bridge, four miles ; 
it is without any interval of buildings. These incorporated 
suburbs which you pass through, appear to be as much London as 
London itself, except that you do not travel over a rattling pave- 
ment, but over a smooth and well-made road. Quzre, does not 
this decide the question at once ?—In the mean time, and until it 
shall have been settled either by an act of parliament, or the fiats 
of the parishes of London, I cannot withhold an expression of sur- 
prise at the unaccountable resolution taken, last year, by the cura- 
tors of that magnificent square called Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and said 
to be precisely the area of the base of the great Pyramid of Cheops. 
Full sixty years did this fine space hold out against the adoption of 
the Scotch pavement, as it was originally called; the old, round, 


"It has also been said that people will be in danger of being run over by 
carriages on this smooth surface: but I have a remedy for that. In all the 
cities in the north of Europe, the snow in winter becomes the pavement of 
the streets, and the carriages being then on sledges, in order tou announce 
their approach, the horses are obliged to be furnished with little bells 
(grelots). We should have a rare jingling here, tu be sure, if they were to 
be adupted. 
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rumbling pebbles remaining there during so long a period the vitu. 
perium ‘of the town. Without waiting for the issue of the contest 
about M‘Adamization, last year only, the mew pavement (sixty 
years old) was laid down there, and as I have heard, at the expense 
of 10,0002. The relaying St. James’s Square with stone would 
have cost 5000/7. It has been M‘tAdamized for 500/. In about 
half a century, perhaps, the learned and deliberate inhabitants of 
this quarter will resort to the system adopted by the rest of the 
town. 

After a review of our improvements and embellishments, it 
becomes an unpleasant task to show the reverse of the picture, 
which however must be done, in order to promote the hints and 
suggestions we may have to make towards farther ameliorations. 
We have looked at London, as it were, ina fine day, and with a 
westerly wind; but when it happens to blow from the opposite 
quarter in the winter months, the offensive alliance between fog 
and smoke is acting in such open hostility towards us, that we 
are tempted to ask, cui bono, as to all our attempts at oma- 
ments ?? 

The object, then, is to steer our way as well as we can through 
the streets, and keep hold of the railing. The fog, the fair pearl- 
colored fog, is the natural visitation of our climate; but the 
smoke (particularly in calm weather, when it descends and cannot 
disengage itself,) gives with its density that deadly yellow tinge, 
which is not to be met. with in any other capital im the world, 
The faculty seems generally to be of opinion, that the smoke of 
London is not deletereous ; and, perhaps, to a certain degree, it 
may not be so; but from the extension of our buildings, and, of 
course, increased consumption of coal, a great deal more is 
produced than can be necessary to correct any vices in our 
natural atmosphere. 


1 I went a few years ago to look at St. Paul’s after it had been 
cleansed, and a beautiful, and warm, and well-chosen tint of color had 
been laid on the whole of the building: I never was more struck than 
with that lung-called-for improvement, or rather restoration. Nothing 
seemed wanting but to make the interior of the cupola to harmonise with 
it, by the taking away of Sir James Thornhill’s painting, never very 
discernible, and now totally black and defaced, and substituting an archi- 
tectural design in compartments and roses, painted with the same color as 
the rest of the church, if it could not be done otherwise. Mentioning this 
great boast and ornament of our capital, I cannot omit to take notice of 
another restoration, long called for, of the statue of Queen Anne, and 
alluded to in the following distich : 


The grateful church, impressed with what it owes 
To Anna’s bounty, has restored—her nose. 
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Mr. Evelyn, in his memoirs, takes occasion’to inveigh against 
the nuisance of smoke evolved from manufactories, smelting- 
houses, &c. on the river in his day, that is to say, in the time.of 
Charles the Second, and calls for the intervention of the Legis- 
lature to remove them higher up or lower down the Thames. 
What would the good old gentleman say, if he were to look out 
of his grave, and see that not only the nuisance was not abated, 
but was increased tenfold? We. are indebted to Mr. Michael 
Angelo Taylor for an act of parliament, passed a few yearsago, 
compelling the proprietors of these volcanos to consume their 
smoke by the application of machinery invented and of no great 
complexity. I have been told of a great manufacturer, bound 
penally by a clause in the lease of his premises to this intent and 
purpose, who, after compulsory proceedings on the part of the 
lessor, returned him his thanks for having forced him.to do that 
which saved him 50, a year, by the economy of fuel in the 
consumption of smoke. tr. Taylor has procured us a law: 
why is it not generally acted onf A large reward has been 
promised for the discovery of the north-west passage, which will, 
if made, increase our naval glory, but I fear without any other 
beneficial result. What would that man not deserve, and what 
subscriptions would not be made for him, who, by some simple 
invention, would free us from the destructive qualities of smoke? 
Destructive it is externally and internally ; in our air, our houses, 
furniture, pictures, gilding, and a thousand other instances, 
besides the necessity of our washing our hands and faces half 
adozen times aday. Were we only to look to the emancipation 
of our little artificial negroes, the benefit would be a very great 
one, and highly gratifying to all tender-hearted and good Chris- 
tians. Why, in this age of speculation, this mechanical, che- 
mical, and generally inventive age, when companies are formed 
for a thousand purposes of less interest to society, has nothing 
been done for us in this particular; one that comes home to the 
lungs and nostrils of us all? A Frenchman once said,’ some- 
what to our disparagement, 


L’on trouve tout en France, et rien en Angleterre 
Si ce n'est des Anglais et du Charbon de Terre, 


I should be delighted to hear of the establishment of a 
fumiyorous or smoke-consuming company, and having the 
monopoly of the invention that would put an end to this:little 
plague: say, by some grand tunnel to carry it off to the nearest 
sea-shore. If we would bind ourselves to the use of coke only, 
that would prove a remedy ; but then comes the rooted prejudice 
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in favor of a blazing and cheerful fire-side, and which the 
female part of us would not consent to surrender on any terms of 
advantage whatever. While steam and gas, the nearest relations 
that smoke has if the world, aré perfotming such wonders, is 
there no hope that this branch of the family may be made service. 
able to the commonwealth in some way or other? Ido not 
despair. 

Labor.—aAll the principal works which I have noticed, and 
those which for the sake of brevity I have not, be they con- 
sidered a$ improvements or not, every one will admit that the 
have produced this benefit; namely, employment for the people. 
They have been, for the most part, begun since the peace ; an 
epoch at which great numbers were discharged from the services 
that the war had created: bread has been provided for them by 
such labor as was best suited to their habits; and a very material 
part of the functions of the police of the metropolis has been 
performed by those very works themselves. If they had not 
been devised, what must have become of the thousands that 
flocked to the capital, on their being turned adrift from the navy 
and army ? 

The physical advantages of bodily labor over the manufac- 
furing and sedentary are obvious. Not only are they infinitely 
more conducive to health, but less productive of disturbance and 
riot. When a man has been employed all day in digging, carrying 
a hod, or breaking stones, he is naturally disposed to be quiet in 
the evening. Among the manufacturing classes, on the contrary, 
who sit ail day; exclusive of the mischievous projects that may 
be, and often are, suggested and insinuated to them with great 
facility by reading and discourse; the very want of exercise 
disposes them often to, and makes them more capable of violence 
and outrage, when they quit their looms and their spinning-jennies. 
Whether it be a church, a palace, a park, a bridge, a canal, or 
a new street, the result must prove an exoneration of charge on 
the parishes of London, and every where in proportion. 

I feel, myself, persuaded that it is to the employment that has 
been thus created, and to the direction given it, that we owe the 
comparative state of tranquillity with which we surmounted the 
difficulties always attendant on the termination of a war; and 
most especially such a one as the last. It will, I think, be also 
admitted that, building no pyramids, whatever we raise above 
ground, or excavate below it, has, at least, the apparent purpose 
of utility to recommend it. 

Extension.—In ‘order to judge of the size of the capital of 
Great Britain, we must choose some point of comparison; and 
none offers itself so obviously as that of France, especially as of 
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fate we are become very familiar with it. The subject has often 
been discussed, and a great French poet said a century ago, 


Londres de tout tems fut de Paris l’émule. 


in the parallel, many circumstances appear to me to have been 
overlooked, which should have been attended to: It is not enough 
to say that London is long, and Paris broad : when we speak of 
the magnitude of a pee it is not merely the extent of ground on 
which it stands that we have to measure, but the nature and form 
of its buildings. 

Those in Paris are many stories higher than ours in London: 
they have five or six in general, and often more: ours have seldom 
more than three, and no mezzanines or entresols: but then we 
have not to boast, but lament, that we have one under ground. 
Forming one of the numerous contrasts that runs most singularly 
through the habits and customs of the two countries, here they 
shoot up to the clouds, while we are burrowing, subterraneously, 
like moles or rabbits. Allowing for this cellar-story, still the 
French will have the superiority of a couple at least over us; and 
therefore, whilst we are spreading they are aspiring; and after 
that mode, in fact, increasing the size of their capital. ‘Then, 
again, their streets are auch narrower; which circumstance 
making the city more compact, brings together, of course, a 
denser population on a smaller space than that which we occupy. 
Here, per contra, an allowance must be made for the palaces and 
hdtels, which have courts before them and gardens behind.’ 

Notwithstanding all the distinctions which we must concede to 
Paris, in point of magnitude, the verse of the poet quoted can be 
no longer applicable at the present day ; for exclusive of our docks, 
our manufactories and our magazines, our longitudinal progression 
is infinitely greater than their quadrilateral. 

Some years before the revolution, the circumference of Paris, 


' In this parallel between London and Paris, I have omitted to mention an 
essential article; one by which a decided advantage is given to the British 
capital. Paris before the revolution had only six drains, or sewers, in the best 
part of the town. The Cité, the filthiest, closest, and most unwholesome 
part of it, had none atall. I have not heard that Bonaparte added to them. 
How many we have I am unable to state; but to judge from the rates we 
pay, they must be very numerous. The two last constructed at the west 
end of London of importance were, one from Paddington, through Hyde 
Park to the Vauxhall Bridge ; and another under the new communication 
from Portland Place to Charing Cross. Which of these is the cloaca maxima, 
or whether there be any where one of more magnitude, I - know not; ‘but 
considering the weight of the taxes we pay for them, the commissioners 
ought to publish, from time to time, an accurate map of London under- 
ground: it would gratify our curiosity, and prove a sort of compte rendu of 
their dark and unintelligible proceedings. 
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according to Mercier’s ‘Tableau de Paris, was 10,000 toises, or 
from eighiiedt to twenty miles. He suggests a communication from 
the Porte St. Jacques to that of St. Martin, which would traverse 
the whole of Paris, and‘which he reckons a distance of 2500 
toises, say between four and ‘five miles. Another too he proposes 
from the gate of ‘St. Antoirle to that of St. Honoré, which would 
have the same ‘extent, and cat the former at right angles. 

M. de Calonne undertook to build a wall round Paris, in the 
view of preventing “the illicit introduction of all sorts of goods 
liable to duties on their entrance into the city. I believe it never 
was finished, but the Parisians said at the time, : 


Le mur musant Paris, rend Paris mormurant. 


This shows sufficiently that their boundary, thirty or forty years 
ago, must have been very limited in comparison with ours. After 
the revolution, and under Bonaparte, the French improved and 
embellished, but did not extend their capital in the same ratio, by 
many degrees, as we have done ours. ‘Taking only the measure- 
ment of one line, (and there are many that could be drawn of 
equal length,) and we shall find that from the extremity of the 
Brompton suburb to Blackwall, (now London all the way,) there 
cannot be less than twelve miles. 

But the most prominent feature, and that which insures us the 
greatest superiority is, that we have not only a port, (which the 
other has not,)' but the largest in the known world. Paris may 
be said, if you please, to Be the capital of the continent : the 
affluence of strangers there is very great, (no sea, against which 
many feel insuperable objections, to be passed,) the preference of 
climate, and the allurements of pleasure, besides the language so 
generally spoken, give it many advantages. But London has other 
and more powerful attractions—those of universal business : it is 
the metropolis a3 well as the emporium of the commercial world ; 
and it would be difficult to account for its unlimited aggrandise- 
ment from any other cause. Many Americans come hither as 
Englishmen, and without being subject to the exhibition of 
themselves as aliens when they arrive. The merchants and 
planters, and, in general, all the opulent classes of all our islands 
and dependencies come hither, take houses, and establish them- 
selves for a Space of time, to open new sources of trade, settle 
their accounts, and’ form new Connexions and correspondences. 
All these being English ‘subjects, pass and repass at pleasure, often, 
perhaps, in their lives, and in constant succession, If, from 

*There has lately been some talk in France about the revival of the 


project for making a port at Paris. [t has already been rejected as imprac- 
ticable two or three times. 
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the love of dissipation or privacy, (for a man may live more 
obscurely in London than any where else,) or any other cause, 

le were drawn from the country, the depopulation of it would 
be proportionably manifest; but that is not the case, for our 
country towns increase in extent as well as the capital: those of 
a manufacturing description, and those all along our coasts, most 
evidently. 

Since the incorporation of so many villages, and eyen towns, 
in the neighborhood, our bills of mortality may be looked on 
as abolished ; and we shall have shortly, to all appearance, to. post 
through London, and change horses in it. We are become great 
manufacturers, but no manufacture that we boast of yields to 
that of houses. Unsubstantial as many of them are, they will not fall 
down in proportion to those we raise up, and which are now 
striding over the country at a rate almost incalculable, Quousque 
tandem ? 

It is remarkable that no conflagration to any extent .has hap- 
pened of late years. In the degree that we build we insures and, 
that offices of insurance are beneficial, is proved by the. rivalry 
which augments every year amongst them ; indicating at the same 
time the immensity of the basis on which they speculate : say, the 
extent of a province, surely as great as Rutlandshire. 

If the peace we now enjoy should endure (and there.is every 
prospect that it will), and if we should be wise enough to desist from 
the game so long played, and which, in familiar language, is called 
beggar my neighbor, our commerce and manufactures will increase, 
and with them of course that manufacture of houses of. which 
I have been saying so much. 

Whether it be an evil, or not, that a population as great as of some 
kingdoms should be crowded together in this. manner.is a question 
that is not easily decided, but it appears certain that it cannot.be 
prevented : it will “« grow with our growth, and strengthen with our 
strength.” 

As it would not be advisable to lay any heavier taxes.on the 
materials of building than they now bear, some check, if thought 
necessary, might be effected by a law, that a church or chapel 
should. be provided, proportionable in size to a given. mumber of 
houses erected of a certain description. The act of parliament 
for the building and repairing places. of worship, laid a.tax on 
the whole country, and of course on districts where they were 
not required. ‘This seems unjust; for those parishes which have 
upheld their churches, and often rebuilt them at their own expense, 
should have been exempted from the operation of a tax, levied on 
account of other districts where there were either none at all, or 
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where they were insufficient. There are many instances of 
country gentlemen who have rebuilt their parish churches from. 
the foundation, and many more who have sustained and embel. 
lished them at their own cost. 

Whether the secular prayer of the Roman poet, 


Alme sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas, aliusque et idem 
Nasceris, possis nihil urbe Rome 

Visere majus. 


was a wise one I will not say, but it certainly was not a modest 
one. At all events, the mouth of the Tyber, to which the eternal 
city is said to have extended, could never have had a port equal to 
that of London. It certainly had neither East India, West 
India, nor Roman docks, like ours, nor a commodious tide up and 
down its yellow stream: and, although these great conquerors 
have left behind them, standing to this day, stupendous monu- 
ments of ostentation and expense, it ought to be remembered 
that they were all the product of galling slavery. It is our boast 
that whatever we have raised, or may raise, is and must be owing 
to unrestrained freedom ; that is to say, as much as is compatible 
with a state of society. In this point of view, the pyramids, the 
columns, the obelisks, the sphynxes of Thebes, and the majesty 
of Tentyris sink into nothingness. 

Whether we may spread from the space we now occupy to the 
10th or 20th milestone, in all directions, our success in the 
pursuit of useful and peaceable arts, becomes a constant invitation 
and example to other states to follow the same track, and contend 
with us for superiority in every species of industry that may be 
beneficial to mankind. In the mean time, while we do build, it 
is on the foundation of good laws, a firm soil, not to be invaded 
by hostile feet; unshaken by earthquakes, plentifully supplied, in 
little danger from conflagrations, on the banks of a river always 
peaceful, and at the foot of no mountains pouring down torrents 
to overthrow and devastate; such are the advantages we enjoy, and 
such is the promise held out for the security and duration of 
our metropolis, let it increase in whatever degree it may. 

In contemplating this prodigious town there is however nothing 
so worthy of admiration; first, as to the manner in which its 
population is supplied with such unerring calculation by its pur- 
veyors; and which yet is explained by the single word competition: 
next, the order in which it is kept by a police, apparently, so 
insufficient. But here it is that property, more powerful than 

ens d’armes, or municipal soldiers, performs the greater part of 
its functions, by protecting itself. Vigilance is always most on 
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the alert, where there is most to lose and to take care of : the rest 
depends om a handful of people, unarmed except by the ineti- 
tutions of the country. 

Within and without the bills of mortality, I should think that 
our London population could amount to no less than 1,350,000 
souls;' but this mass, be it what it may, is guided as it were by 
a thread: that seeming thread is however a cable, with the anchor 
of law at the end of it. Our officers of police, few in number, 
so far from being disguised spies ; so far on insinuating them- 
selves into the privacy of the people, walk about the streets in blue 
coats and red waistcoats, and show themselves to be what they 
are; ready, in case an offence is openly committed, or manifestly 
meditated, to apprehend and bring the offender to justice. How 
unlike to this was the condition of Paris, before that capital, the 
source of all the mischief that happened to the kingdom, was 
subverted! ‘Those were, indeed, threads that held the people ; 
for they were snapt asunder by hordes reduced to beggary and 
despair; not tempted by property generally diffused, but by an 
accumulation of it in, comparatively, but fe whands. 

If I may be indulged in a familiar comparison, I shall venture 
to say that our form of government, and ours alone, seems to be 
acoat made of such elastic materials, as to adjust itself to a body 
and limbs of any proportion. It was made for a boy, fitted 
an adult, and now, without any forcible stretching, clothes 
a large and well-shaped man. From the experience we have had 
of its wearing, and particularly of late, when it was so roughly 
treated, we may look on it even as an impenetrable panoply ; 
but, with which if we were so mad as to part, we should at once 
be naked, and our metropolis, colossal as it is, become as full of 
dangers as ancient Rome or modern Paris. 

Pure monarchies and republics having both their inherent vices, 
have risen and fallen in succession, and the period of their 
destruction, if not exactly calculated, must have been in great 
measure foreseen. We all remember what was said by Jugurtha 
when he quitted Rome—O Urbem venalem, et maturé peritu- 
ram, si emptorem invenerit! To the duration of our frame of 
polity, without precedent or parallel, no probable epoch can be 
assigned : it has the fairest prospect of perpetuity from the unre- 
mitting attention paid to all its constituent parts. If a stone falls 
out, or a beam is found to decay, another is immediately fitted 
and put into its place, to sustain and often to improve the 


* According to the Almanack Royal, 1823, the population of Paris 
amounted to only 713,990 souls. 
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venerable fabric. The wish of father Paul has not been realized, 
for alas! as Armstrong says truly, beautifully and pathetically, 


What does not fade? . The tower that long had stood 
The crush of thunder and the warring winds, 
Shovk by the slow, but sure destroyer time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruins o’er its base ; 
And flinty a and walls of brass . 
Descend. The Babylonian spirewaresun 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt tee ddwn. 4 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 
And tott’ring empires rush by their own weight, 
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TO 


SIR PAUL JODRELL, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE NABOB OF ARCOT, 





AND NOW RESIDING IN INDIA. 


MY LONG-VALUED FRIEND, 


Tue Life, which follows this, has already met more than its due 
share of approbation. But the singularity of the character will 
alone make it matter of curiosity. In delivering down to others 
an account so extraordinary, I was anxious to inscribe it with 
a name that might well deserve remembrance. A name of more 
merit than yours Ido not know; and should I here err, I am 
indeed mistaken in my judgment, for we have known each other 
during the period of our lives. We were boys together at Eton; 
students together at Cambridge; and we travelled together 
through Scotland. 





The distance which now divides us, removes from me all 


imputation of flattery here ; and the usual homage of India will | 


make you think what I am now saying of you, but very cool 
commendation. 

This work, therefore, I inscribe to you as a tribute of long 
friendship; nor have I more to add, than to say, with submission, 


that while you are taking care of a Nabob, pray take care of 
yourself. 


EDWARD TOPHAM. 
Cowslip Hall, Suffotk, | 


January 20, 1790. 
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PREFACE. 








Durinc the life-time of Mr. Elwes, I said to him more than 
once, “I would write his life.” His answer was— there is 
nothing in it, Sir, worth mentioning.” 

That I have been of a different opinion, my labors will show ; 
and if I have any knowlege of history, or human nature, it will 
form an epoch in the biography of the eighteenth century, that 
sach characters lived, as those of Sir Hervey, and Mr. Elwes, his 
nephew. - Meri voluntarily giving up all the blessings of life to 
save money they knew not why; embracing poverty and mortifi- 
cation as the best lot of existence; and dying martyrs to that 
wealth, whose accumulation afforded no enjoyment. 

In giving the Life of Mr. Elwes to the world, such have been 
the sentiments that have filled my mind. The delineation of 
characters such as these, I consider as avery mofal instruction to 
mankind, and a lesson more demonstrative of the perfeet vanity of 
unused wealth, than has hitherto been presented to the public ; 
and such is the answer I give to_those, who may have. observed, 
“you need not have told all these things.” 

An observation so trivial as this would have stopped, had it 
been regarded, every useful and improving narrative that time or 
history has delivered down to us. On such grounds, even Livy 
or Plutarch had never written: the delightful Memoirs of Sully, 
listening to such objections, had never seen the light ; and all that 
aids virtue, or marks vice, by the presentment of recorded 
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character, all had been sunk, without remembrance or benefit, to 
mankind ! 

Such have been my reasons for publishing the Life of Mr. 
Elwes; and I feel pleasure, that while I may have given those 
smaller traits of action which best delineate character, I can 
truly and conscientiously say, Ihave not omitted one circumstance, 
in my memory, that was honorable to the man, whose history 
I have written. 

With this honest assurance, I present the Memoir, thus 
reprinted, to the public. Their approbation of it, more kind, 
perhaps, than just, has called for its republication. 

On, doing this, I give it as a voluntary tribute to. a bookseller 
of merit and diligence ; .and I wish him, : unbenefited ‘myself, 
every success: but before I close this account, I ought not to 
omit the expression of my thanks to some Members of the House 
of Commons, who favoured me with different ‘anecdotes of 
Mr. Elwes, not entirely known to myself; and still more _particu- 
larly to ‘Thomas Ruggles, Esq. of Spainshall, in the‘County of 
Essex, for the communication of some very beautiful verses, seen 
at the end of the Narrative; and to Thomas Walford, Esq. of 
Clare, in the County. of Suffolk, for the very complete Pedigree 
of the Elwes’ Family, which leads this work; and which his 
very accurate researches into every interesting anecdote, could 
alone have supplied. 
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THE LIFE 


OF THE LATE 


JOHN ELWES, ESQ. 





CHAP. I. 


Tue family name of Mr. Elwes was Meggot : and as his name 
was ‘John, the conjunction of Jack Meggot, made strangers 
sometimes imagine that his intimates were addressing him by an 
assumed appellation. His father was a brewer of great eminence. 
His dwelling-house and offices were situated in Southwark; 
a borough formerly represented in parliament by his ‘grand- 
father, Sir George Meggot. Mr. Clowes is now in posses- 
sion of the above premises. He purchased, during his life, the 
estate now in possession of the family at Marcham, in Berkshire, 
of the Calverts, who were in the same line. The father died 
while the late Mr. Elwes was only four years.old; 80, little of 
the character of Mr. Elwes is to be attributed to him; but from 
the mother it may be traced at once—for though she was left 
nearly one hundred thousand pounds by her husband—she starved 
herself to death ! 

The only children from the marriage were Mr. Elwes, and 
a daughter who married the father of the late Colonel ‘Timms 
—and from thence came the intail of some part of the present 
estate. 

At an early period of life he was sent to Westminster School, 
where he remained for ten or twelve years. During that time he 
certainly had not misapplied his talents—for he was a good 
classical scholar to the last—and it is a circumstance not a little 
remarkable, though well authenticated, that he never read after- 
wards. Never was he seen at any period of his future life with 
a book; nor has he in all his different houses left behind him, 
books that would, were they collected together, sell for two 
pounds. His knowlege in accounts was still more trifling—and 
in some measure may account for the total ignorance he was 
always in as to his own affairs. 

The contemporaries of Mr. Elwes, at Westminster, were 
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Mr. Worsley, late master of the Board of Works, and the present 
Lord Mansfield ; who, at that time, had no objection to borrow all 
that young Elwes even then would lend. His lordship, however, 
has since changed his disposition, though Mr. Elwes never altered 
his. 

From Westminster School, Mr. Elwes removed to Geneva, 
where he soon entered on pursuits more agreeable to him than 
study. The riding-master of the academy there, had then to boast, 
perhaps, three of the best riders in Europe. Mr. Worsley, 
Mr. Elwes, and Sir Sydney Meadows. Of the three, Elwes 
was reckoned the most desperate: the young horses were always 
put into his hands, and he was the rough-rider to the other two. 

During this period he was introduced to Voltaire, whom he 
somewhat resembled in point of appearance: but though he has 
mentioned this circumstance, the genius, the fortune, the character 
of Voltaire never’ seemed to strike him—they were out of his 
contemplation,. and his way: the horses in the riding-~school he 
remembered much longer, and their respective qualities madea 
much deeper impression on him. 

On his return to England, after an absence of two or three 
ears, he was to be introduced to his uncle, the late Sir Harvey 
lwes, who was then living at. Stoke, in Suffolk, perhaps the most 

perfect picture of human penury that ever existed. The attempts 
at saving money were, in him, so extraordinary, that Mr. Elwes, 
perhaps, never quite reached them, even at the last period of his 
life. 

To Sir Harvey Elwes he was to be the heir, and of course 
it was requisite to please him. On this account it was neces- 
sary, even in old Mr. Elwes, to masquerade a little; and as he 
was at that time in the world, and its affairs, he dressed like 
other people. This would not have done for Sir Harvey.. So the 
nephew used to stop ata little inn at Chelmsford, which he did 
not much like, arid begin to dress in character—a pair of small 
iron ‘buckles, worsted stockings darned, a worn-out old coat, and 
a tattered waistcoat, were put on, and onwards he rode to visit his 
uncle, who used to contemplate him witl a miserable kind of satis- 
faction, and seemed pleased to find his heir attempting to come up 
with him in the race of avarice. There would they sit—saving pair ! 
—with a single stick on the fire, and with one glass of wine, occa- 
sionally, betwixt them, talking of the extravagance of the times; 
and when evening shut in, they would retire to rest—as ‘* going to 
bed saved candle-light.” 

But the nephew had then, what he had always, a very extra- 
ordinary appetite—and this would have been a monstrous offence 
in the eye of the uncle: so Mr. Elwes was obliged to pick up a 
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dinner first, with some neighbour in the country, and then return 
to Sir Harvey with a little: diminutive appetite that was quite 
engaging. : : 

A partridge; a2 small pudding, and a potatoe, did the business! 
and the fire was suffered to go out while Sir Harvey was at dinner, 
as eating Was quite exercise enough. 

But as Mr. Elwes inherited from Sir Harvey a great part of the 
present fortune-—-somewhat' of their histories become necessarily 
intermixed > and, [ trusts: a small digression to give the picture 
of Sir Harvey; will not be thought unamusing or foreign to the 
subject. "He was, as may be imagined, a most singular character— 
and: the ‘way in which ‘he lived was not less so. His seclusion 
from the world fearly reached that of a hermit: and could the 
extremity of his avarice ‘have been taken out of the question, 
a more blameless life was never led. 

Of this character—a few singular circumstances shall be given : 
—and to men of modern times and’ more dissipated manners, 
used to hurry, and accustomed to contimual variety+such a 
system of living as he pursued, will scarcely appear credible. 
But the picture is real and curious: It will serve to show— 
“ There is living out of London”—~and that a man may at length 
s0 effectually retire into himselfthat there may remain little else 
but vegetation in a human shape. 


CHAP. II. 


ProvipENCcE, perhaps, has wisely ordered it, that the possessors 
of estates. should change like the succession of seasons;—the day 
of tillage and the seed-time—the harvest and the consumption of it 
in due order; follow each other} and in the scaleof events, are all 
necessary alike. ‘This succession was exemplified in the character 
of Sir Harvey Elwes, who succeeded to Sir Jervaise, a oe 
worthy gentleman, that had involved as far as they would go, all 
the estates he received and left behind him. On his death, Sir 
Harvey found himself nominally possessed of some thousands 
a year, but really with an income of one hundred pounds per 
annum, He said, on his arrival at Stoke, the family-seat, ** that 
never would he leave it till he had entirely cleared the paternal 
estate ;”—-and. he lived to do that and. to realize above one 
hundred thousand pounds in addition. 

But he was formed of the very materials to make perfect-—the 
character of a miser. In his youth he had been given over for 
a consumption, so he had no constitution and no passions; he was 
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timid, shy, and _diffident in:the extreme : of a thin, spare habit of 
body, and without a friend on earth... = +» . 

As he had no acquaintance, no books, and no turn for readi 
—the hoarding up, and the counting his money, was his greatest 
joy. The next to that nh pasehrea te cting $ at which he was go 
great an adept, and game was then so plentiful——that he has been 
known to take 500 brace of birds. in one season. , But ‘he lived 
on partridges—he and his whole little household—consisting of 
one man and two maids. What they could not eat he turned out 
again, as he never gave away any thing. 

During the partridge-season, Sir Harvey and his man never 
missed a day, if the weather was tolerable—and his breed of dogs 
being remarkably good, he seldom failed in taking great quantities 
of game. At all times, he wore a black velvet cap much. over his 
face—a worn-out full-dressed suit of. clothes, and an old great 
coat, with worsted stockings drawn up over his knees. He rodea 
thin thorough-bred horse, and ¢ the horse and his rider” both looked 
as if a gust of wind would have blown them away together. 

When the day was not so fine as to tempt him abroad, he 
would walk backwards and forwards in his old hall, to save the 
expense of fire. 

f a farmer in his neighborhood came in, he would strike 
a light in a tinder-box that he kept by him, and putting one single 
stick on the grate, would not add another till the first was 
nearly burnt out. 

As he had but little connexion with London, he always had 
three or four thousand pounds at a time in his house. A set of 
fellows, who were afterwards known by the appellation of the 
Thackstead gang—and who were all ee, a a plan 
to rob him. They were totally unsuspected at the time, as each 
had some apparent occupation during the day, and went out, only at 
night, and when they had got intelligence of any great booty. 

t was the custom of Sir Harvey to go up into his bed-chamber 
at eight o’clock, where, after taking a basinof water-gruel, by 
the light of a small fire, he went to bed—to save the unnecessary 
extravagance of a candle. 

The gang, who knew the hour when his servant went to the 
stable, leaying their horses in a small grove on the Essex side of 
the river, walked across and hid themselves in the church porch, 
till they saw the man come up to his horses, ‘They then imme- 
diately fell on him, and after some little struggle they. bound 
and gagged him ;: they then ran up towards the house, tied the two 
maids together, and going up to Sir Harvey, presented their 
pistols, and demanded his money. 

At no part of his life did Sir Harvey ever behave so well as in 
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this transactiof:' When they asked fot his money, he would give 
them no: answer till they had’assured'hini that his servant, who 
was a great favorite, ‘was sdfes—he then delivered them the key 
of ‘adrawer'in which was fifty guineas. But'they knew, too well, 
head much’ more “in the house, and agai threatened his life, 
without lhe’ discovered’ where it was deposited. At length he 
dhowed ‘them the “plice, arid ‘they’ turned out a large drawer, 
where were seven-and-twenty hundred guinéas. This they packed 
up in'two large baskets, and actually carried off. A robbery which, 
for quantity of specie, was perhaps never equalled. On quitting 


thini, ‘they told hint they ‘should feave a man behind, who would 


murder “hit if he’ moved’ for“ agsistance. On which he very 
coolly, and with some nen gree took out his watch which they 
had not asked’ for, and said, « Gentlemen, I do not want to take 
any of you, therefore, ori my honor, I will give you twenty 
minutes for your escdpe’: ‘after that time, uothing shall prevent 
me’ from seéing how my servant does.” He was as good as his 
word: ‘when the time expired, he went and untied the man;, but 
though some search was made by the village, the robbers were 
not discovered. 

When they were taken up some years afterwards for other 
offences, ‘atid were known to be the men who robbed Sir Harvey, 
he would not appear against them. 

Mr. ‘Harrington, of Clare, who was his lawyer, pressed him to 
go to Chelmsford to identify their persons; but nothing could 
persuade him.: * No, no,” said he, “I have lost my money, and 
tow you want me to lose my time also.” 

Of what temperance can do, Sir Harvey was an instance, At 
an early period of life he was given over for a consumption, and 
he lived till betwixt eighty and ninety years of age. 

Amotigst the few acquaintances he had, was an o¢casional club 
at his own village of Stoke—and there were members of it, two 
baronets besides himself, Sir Cordwell Firebras and Sir John 
Barnardiston.’ However rich they were, the reckoning, was 
always’ an” object ‘of ‘their investigation. As they were one day 
settling this difficult point, an odd fellow, who was a Member, 
called ‘out’ to a'friend who was passing—* For heaven’s sake step 
up’ stairs and assist ‘the poor! here are three baronets worth 
a million of money Gadi about a farthing.” 

When Sir Harvey died, the only tear thac was dropped on 
his grave, fell from the eye of his servant, who had long and 
faithfully attended him, to that servant he bequeathed a farm 
of 501: per annum, “ to hit and to his heirs.” "> 

In the chastity and abstinence of his life, Sir Harvey Elwes was 
a rival to Sir Isaac Newton—for he would have held it unpardon- 
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able to have given—even his affections. And, as he saw no lad 
whatever, he had but little chance of bartering them matrimonially 
for mone 

When he died,’ he lay in .state, such as it was, at his seat at 
Stoke. Some of:the tenants observed, with mote humor than 
decency, *¢ that it was well Sir Harvey could not see it.” 

. On his death, his fortane; whith had now become immense, fell 
to his nephew, Mr. Meggot, who, by will, was ordered to assume 
the name and arms of Elwes. 

Thus lived, and thus died, the uncle to old Mr. Elwes,’ wolenee 
possessions, at the time of his death, were supposed to be, at least 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and whose annual expen 
diture was about one hundred and ten spounds| ': 

However incredible this may appeat, ‘it is: yet-strictly true ; his 
clothes cost him nothing; for he took them out of an old ches, 
where they had lain since the gay days of Sir Jervaise. 

He kept his household chiefly on game, and fish which he 
had in his own ponds; and the cows which grazed before his own 
door furnished milk, cheese, and butter, for the little economical 
household. What fuel he did burn, his woods supplied. 

Those who have wished to find an excuse for the penury of 
Sir Harvey, have urged, that he had passed so long a period of 
his life alone, in recovering the estate, that he could not again 
eneounter the world; and that his shyness was so extreme, that 
company gave him no pleasure. 

To those who are continually courting the bustle of society, 
and the fever of public scenes, it may be curious to learn, that 
here was a man who had ‘the courage to live nearly seventy 
years alone! 

That this was done without former scenes to afford matter for 
reflection, or books ‘to entertain, but in pursuing ‘one ruling 
passion—the amassing unused wealth. 

To the whole of this property Mr. Elwes succeeded 3 and it was 
imagined, that of his own, was not at that time very inferior. He 
Zot too an additional seat-+-but he got it, as it had been most 
religiously delivered down for ages past. ‘The furniture was most 
sacredly aritique ;' not a room was painted, nor a window repaired; 
the bedsjabove ‘stairs “were all in canopy and state; where the 
worms and “moths held:their’ undisturbed reign ; and the roof of 
the house was inimitable for:the climate of Rly. 

In short, ‘the whole verified what was said—* that nobody 
would live with Sir Harvey Elwes if they could—nor could if 
they would.” 
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CHAP. II. 


Tue contemplation of such a character as that of Sir Harvey 
Elwes, affords a very mortifying and melancholy picture’ of 
human infirmity. The contrast of so much wealth, and so 
much abuse af it, is degrading to the human understanding. 
But in return, it yet has its uses. For let those who fancy there is a 
charm in riches, able to fix happiness, here view all their inability, 
and all their failure; and acknowlege, that the mind alone 
“makes or mars” our felicity. For who almost would credit, 
that while the comforts, if not the luxuries of life, are supposed to 
confer happiness, and be the foundation of our pleasures—who 
would credit that Sir Harvey Elwes, possessed of two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, should live for above sixty years in 
solitude, to avoid the expense of company !—should deny himself 
almost fire and candle !—Should wear the cast-off clothes of his 
predecessor, and live in a house where the wind was entering 
at every broken casement, and the rain descending through the 
roof-—voluntarily imposing on himself a condition little better than 
the pauper of an alms-house ! 

To this uncle, and this property, Mr. Elwes succeeded, when he 
had advanced beyond the fortieth year of his age. And for fifteen 
years previous to this period, it was, that he was known in the 
fashionable circles of London. He had always a turn for play, 
and it was only late in life, and from paying always, and not 
always being paid, that he conceived disgust at the inclination. 

The acquaintances which he had formed at Westminster School 
and at Geneva, together with his own large fortune, all conspired 
to introduce him into whatever society he best liked. He was 
admitted a member of the club at Arthur’s, and vatious other 
clubs of that period. And, as some proof of his notoriety at that 
time, as a man of deep play—Mr. Elwes, the late Lord Robert 
Bertie, and some others, are noticed in a scene in the Adventures 
of a Guinea, for the frequency of their midnight orgies. Few 
men, even from his own acknowledgment, had played deeper than 
himself: and with success more various. I remember. hearing 
him say, he had once played two days and a night without 
intermission: and the room being a small one, the party were 
nearly up to the knees in cards. He lost some thousands at that 
sitting. The late Duke of Northumberland was of the patty— 
who never would quit a table where any hope of winning 
remained. 

Had Mr. Elwes received all he won, he would have been the 
richer by some thousands, for the mode in which he passed this 
part of his life: but the vowels of I. O. U. were then in use, 
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and the sums that’ ‘were’ owed him, even by very noble names, 
were not “liquidated. On this account he was a very great loser 
by play ;°and though he riever could, or perhaps would, ascertain 


the ‘sum, Ff know ‘from circumstances since, that it was very con-, 


siderable. The theéry which he professed, “ that it was impossible 
to ask a gentleman for money,” he perfectly confirmed by the 
practice; and he never violated this feeling ‘to the latest hour of 
his life.” 

On this subject, which regards the manners of Mr. Elwes, 
gladly I seize an opportunity to speak of them with the praise that 
is their ‘due. They were such—so gentle, so attentive, so gentle: 
manly, and so engaging, that rudeness could not ruffle them, nor 
strong ingratitude break their observance. He retained this 
peculiar feature of the old court to the last: but he had a praise 
far beyond this; he had the most gallant disregard of his own 
person, and all care about himself, I ever witnessed in man. 
‘Fhe instances in younger life, in the. most imminent personal 
hazatd, are innumerable: but when age had despoiled him of his 
activity, and might have rendered care and attention about himself 
natural, he knew not what they were. He wished no one to assist 
him—« He was as young as ever—he could walk—he could ride, 
and he could’ dance; and he hoped he should not give trouble, 
even when he was old.” 

He was, at that time, seventy-five. 

As-an illustration of this, an anecdote, however trivial, may be 
pardoned. He was at this time seventy-three, and he would walk out 
a shooting with me to see whether a pointer, I at that time valued 
much, was as good a dog as some he had had in the time of Sir 
Harvey. After walking for some hours, much unfatigued, he 
determined against the dog, but with all due ceremony. A 
gentleman who was out with us, and who was a very indifferent 
shot, by fiting at random, lodged two pellets in the cheek of 
Mr. Elwes, who stood by me at the time. The blood appeared, 
an@ the shot certainly gave him pain; but when the gentleman 
came to make his apology and profess his sorrow— My dear 
Sir,” said the old man, I give you joy on your improvement— 
I knew you would hit something by and by.” 

In this part of his character, nothing could be more pleasant 
than was Mr. Elwes : it was the pecuniary part, which ruined, as 
the Dramatist would say, ** the stage effect of the whole thing.” 

Recurring, however, from this momeptaty digression, to the 
subject which we left (the scenes of ‘play in which Mt, Elwes, 
had been formerly engaged), it is curious to remark, how he then 
conttived to mingle small attempts at saving, with objects pf the 
most unbounded dissipation. After sitting up a whole night at 
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play for thousands, with the, most, fashionable and_, profligate 
men of the time, amidst splendid rooms, gilt sofas, wax lights, 
and. waitets~ attendant on his; call, he would walk out about four 
in the morning, not towards home, but into Smithfield! to, meet 
his own cattle, which were coming to market from Thaydon-ball, 
a farm. of his in Essex. “There would this same man, forgetful of 
the scenes he had just left, stand, in the cold or rain, bartering 
with a carcass-butcher for a shilling! Sometimes when the cattle 
did not arrive at the hour he expected, he would walk.on inthe 
mire to meet them; and, more than once, has gone on foot the 
whole way to his farm without stopping, which was seventeen 
miles from London, after sitting up. the whole night. 

Had every man been of the mind of Mr. Elwes, the race 
of innkeepers must have perished, and post-chaises have been 
returned to those who made them; for it was the business 
of his life to avoid both. He always travelled on horseback. To 
see him setting out on a journey was a matter truly curious: his 
first care was to put two or three eggs, boiled hard, into his great- 
coat pocket, or any scraps of bread which he found—baggage he 
never took—then, mounting one of his hunters, his next attention 
was to get out of London, into that road where turnpikes were 
the fewest. Then, stopping under any hedge where grass pre- 
sented itself for his horse, and alittle water for himself, he would 
sit down and refresh himself and his horse together. Here pre- 
senting a new species of bramin, worth five hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The chief residence of Mr. Elwes, at this period of his life, was 
in Berkshire at his own seat in Marcham. Here it was he had two 
sons born, who inherit the greatest part of his property, by a will 
made about the year 1785. He failed not, however, at this time, to 
pay vat frequent visits to Sir Harvey, his uncle, and used to attend 
him in his daily amusement of partridge-setting. Mr. Elwes was then 
supposed to Ass some of the best setting-dogs in the kingdom—= 
their breed and color were peculiar—they were of a black tan, 
and more resembled a hound than a setter. As a proof of their 
strength and speed, Mr. Elwes once told me, that one of them, in 
following him to London, hunted all the fields adjoining the road— 
a distance of sixty miles. 

On the death of his uncle, Mr. Elwes then came to reside at 
Stoke, in Suffolk. Bad as was the mansion-house he found here, 
he left one still worse behind him at Marcham, of which the late 
Colonel ‘Timms, his nephew, used to mention the following proof. 
A few days after he went thither, a great quantity of rain fell in 
the night—he had not been long in bed before he felt himself wet 
through; and putting his hand out of the clothes, found the rain 
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was dropping through the cieling on the bed—he got up and 
moved the bed but he had not lain long before he found the same 
inconvenience. Again he got up, and again the rain came down. At 
length, after pushing the bed quite round the room, he got into a 
corner where the ceiling was better secured, and he slept till morn: 
ing. When he met his uncle at breakfast, he told him what had hap- 
poner are! aye !” said the old man, ‘I don’t mind it myself; 
ut to those who do, that’s a nice corner in the rain !” 

On coming into Suffolk, it was that Mr. Elwes first began to 
keep fox-hounds ; and his stable of hunters, at that time, was said 
to be the best in the kingdom. Of the breed of his horses he was 
sure, because he bred them himself; and, what néver happens at 
present, they were not broke in till they were six years old. 

_ The keeping fox-hounds was the only instance, in thé whole 
life of Mr. Elwes, of his ever sacrificing money to pleasure, and 
may be selected as the only period when he forgot the cares, the 
perplexities, and the regret which his wealth occasioned. But 
even here every thing was done in the most frugal manner. Scrub 
in the Beaux Stratagem, when compared with Mr. Elwes’ hunts- 
man, had an idle life of it. This famous huntsman might have fixed 
an epoch in the history of servants; for, in a morning, getting up at 
four o’clock, he milked the cows—he then prepared breakfast for 
Mr. Elwes, or any friends he might have with him ; then, slipping 
on a green coat, he hurried into the stable, saddled the horses, got 
the hounds out of the kennel, and away they went into the field. 
After the fatigues of hunting, he refreshed himself by rubbing 
down two or three horses as quickly as he could; then running 
into the house to lay the cloth, and wait at dinner ; then hurrying 
again into the stable to feed the horses—diversified with an inter- 
lude of the cows again to milk, the dogs to feed, and eight hunters 
to litter down for the night. What may appear extraordinary, 
the man lived for some years, though his master used often to call 
him “an idle dog!” and say, he wanted to be paid for doing 
nothing !” 


CHAP. IV. 


Ir has been remarked, that Mr: Elwes was one of the best 
gentlemen riders in the kingdom. Sir Sydney Meadows, who is 
the law on this subject, always allowed it. His knowlege in 
horses was in no way inferior ; and, therefore, while he rode before 
the whole county of Suffolk, the horses he rode were the admira- 
tion -of every body. As 10 bad proof of this, he had offered him 
for one of his hunters the sum of three hundred guineas, and for 
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another two hundred and fifty; a sum in those days almost 
| incredible, when a. very good horse might be bought for fifteen 


nds, ' 

To modern sportsmen, accustomed to warm clothing and hot 
stables, his manner of treating them may appear singular. As 
soon as they were perfectly dry after hunting, if the weather was 
clear, he. always turned them out for two or three hours, let the 
cold be ever ao intense. Thus they walked off the stiffness occa- 


| gioned by fatigues and preserved their. feet—and to this he 


attributed their being able to carry him when one of them was 
twenty-two years old, 

To Mr. Elwes, an inn on the road, and an apothecary’s bill, 
were equal subjects of aversion. The words “give” and pay” 
were not found in his vocabulary ; and therefore when he once’ 
received a very dangerous kick from one of his horses, who fell in 
going over a leap, nothing could persuade him to have any 
assistance. He rode the chase through, with his leg cut to the 
bone; and it was only some days afterwards, when it was feared 
an.amputation would be necessary, that he consented to go up to 
London, and, hard day! part with some money for advice. 

No hounds were more killing ones than those of Mr. Elwes. 
The wits of the country used to say, ‘¢ it must be so, or they 
would get nothing to eat.” In truth, it may be credited they 
lived but sparingly; though scarcely will it be believed by the 
Meynells, the Cokes, and Pantons of the present day, that the 
whole fox-hunting establishment of Mr. Elwes, huntsman, dogs, 
and horses, did not cost him three hundred pounds a year! 

In the summer, they always passed their lives with the different 
tenants, where they had “more meat and less work ;” and were 
collected together a few days before the season began. 

During this time, while he kept hounds, and which consumed 
aperiod of nearly fourteen years, Mr. Elwes almost totally resided 
at Stoke, in Suffolk. From thénce he made frequent excursions to 
Newmarket—but he never engaged on the turf. 

A kindness, however, which he performed there, should not 
pass away without remembrance. 

Lord Abingdon, who was slightly known to Mr. Elwes in 
Berkshire, had made a match for seven thousand pounds, which 
it was supposed he would be obliged to forfeit, from an imability | 
to produce thesum, though the odds were greatly in, his favor. 
Unasked, unsolicited, Mr..Elwes made him an offer of the money, 
which he accepted, and won his engagement. The genesosity of 
this. act no. one will deny; but it was the fate of Mr. Elwes to 
combine: gome great actipns with a meanness so extraordinary, that 
he no longer appeared one and the same person. 
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The. anecdote which accompanied: it, I had not long ago from 
a clergyman, on whose authority I can place the od peste 


reliance. . 
On the day when this match was to be run; he had agreed to 
accompany Mr. Elwes to see the fate of it. They were to go, as 
was the custom of Mr. Elwes, on horseback, and were to set‘out 
at. seven in the morning. Imagining they were to breakfast a 
Newmarket, the gentleman took no refreshment, and away 
they went. They reached Newmarket about eleven, and 
Mr. Elwes began to busy himself, in inquiries and conver. 
sation, till twelve, when the match was decided in favor of Lord 
Abingdon. He then thought they. should move off to the town to 
take some breakfast; but old Elwes still continued riding about 
till three, and then four arrived. At this time the 
grew. so impatient, that he mentioned something of the keen air of 
Newmarket Heath, and the comforts of a good dinner——« V, 
true,” said old Elwes, very true—so here, do as I do !”—offer. 
ing him at the same time, from his great-coat pocket, a’piece of 
an old crushed pancake, which, he said, he had brought from his 
house at Marcham, two months before—but “ that it was as good 
as new.” 

The sequel of the story was, that they did not reach home till 


nine in the evening, when the gentleman was so tired, that he’ 


gave up all refreshment but rest! and old Elwes, having hazarded 
seven thousand pounds in the morning, went happily to bed with 
the reflection—he had saved three shillings! Such were the 
extraordinary contradictions of this extraordinary man! But not 
amongst strangers alone, was money with him the dearest object 
of his life... He had brought with him his two sons out’ of Berk- 
shire, and certainly if he hked any thing, it was these boys. Bat 
no. money would he lavish on their education ; for he declared, 
that “putting things into people’s heads, was the sure way 
to take money out of their pockets.” BH 8 
From this mean, and almost ludicrous desire of: saving, no cireum- 
stance of tenderness or affection—no sentiment of sorrow or com- 
passion, could turn him aside. The more diminutive the object seem- 
ed, his attention grew the greater ; and it appeared asif Providence 
had formed him in a mould that was miraculous; purposely to 
exemplify that trite saying—** penny wise, and pound foolish.” 
That Mr. Elwes was not troubled with too much natural affec- 
tion, the following little anecdote will testify. One day he had 
put his eldest boy upon a ladder, to get some grapes for the table, 
when, by the ladder slipping, he fell down, and hurt his side 
against the end of it. The boy had the precaution to go:up into 
the village to the barber, and get blooded: on his feturn, he was 
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shed whete he had been, and what was the matter with his arm ? 
He'told his father that he had‘ got bled. —* Bled ! Bled”: said the 
old gentleman, “ but what did you give ?”—+ A shilling,” 
answered the boy :-—“Psha!”. returned the father, “ you ae a 
plockhead ! never part with your blood !” 

«From the parsimonious mamner in which Mr. Elwes now lived; 
for he was fast following the footsteps of Sir Harvey, and fromthe 
two large fortunes: of which he was in possession—riches rolled 
énhim like a torrent.—And had he been gifted with that clear and 
fertile» head, which patient in aecumulation, and fruitful in dis 
position, ‘knows how to employ as well as accumulate—which 
working from principal to interest—by compounding, forms a 

principal. again—-and makes money generate itself; had he 
such a head as this, his wealth would have excended all 

But Nature, which. sets limits to the ocean, forbadey 

peshiaps, this monstrous inundation of property : and as Mr. Elwes 
knew almost nothing of accounts, and never reduced his affairs to 
writing—he was obliged, in the disposal of his money, to trust 
much+to memory——to the suggestions of other people still more. 
Hence every person who had a want ora scheme with an apparent 
high interest—adventurer or honest it signified not—all was prey 
to-him, and he swam about like the enormous pike, which, ever 
voracious and unsatisfied, catches at every thing, till it is itself 
caught !——Hence are to be reckoned, visions of distant property in 
America; phantoms of annuities on lives that could never pays 
sud: bureaus: filled with bonds of promising peers and members, 
long digmembered: of all property. I do not exaggerate when 

yI believe Mr. Elwes lost in this manner, during his life, fult 

and fifty thousand pounds! 

But perbaps in this ordination, Providence was all-wise. In the 
life ef Mr. Elwes, the luxuriant sources of industry or enjoyment 
all: stood still. He encouraged no art ; he bestowed not on any 
improvement ; he diffused no blessings around him, and the 
distressed received nothing from his hand. What was got from 
him, was only obtained from his want of knowlege—-by know~ 
lege that was superior; and knaves and sharpers might have 
lived .on-him, while poverty and honesty would have starved. 

But not: to the offers of high interest alone were his ears open, 
The ‘making him trifling presents, or doing business for him for 
—enenee little snug allurements, which in the hands of the 

— ways.drew him on to a loan of money, A small wine- 

who had these views—begged his acceptance of some 
very: fine ;wine, and in a short time obtained the loan of some 
bended: pounds. 
“WOL. ‘KXV. 2C€ 
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Old Elwes used ever after to: say, “It was, indeed, very fine 
wine, for it cost him 201. a bottle.” 

Thus was there a reflux of some of that wealth, which he was 
gradually denying himself every comfort to amass. For in the penu- 
ry of Mr. Elwes, there was something that seemed like a judgment 
fromheaven. Allearthly comforts he voluntarily denied himself : he 
would walk home in the rain, in London, sooner than pay a shilling 
for a coach: he would sit in wet clothes sooner than have a fire to 
dry them: he would eat his provisions in the last stage of putre. 
faction sooner than have a fresh joint from the butchers ; and he 
wore a wig for above a fortnight, which I saw him pick up out of 
a rut in a lane where we were riding. This was the last extremity 
of laudable economy ; for, to all appearance, it was the cast-off 
wig of some beggar !—The day in which I first beheld him in this 
ornament exceeded all power of farce, for he had torn a brown 
coat which he generally wore, and had been obliged to have 
recourse to the old chest of Sir Jervaise, from whence he had 
selected a full-dressed green velvet coat, with slash sleeves; 
and there he sat at dinner in boots, the aforesaid green velvet, 
his own white hair appearing round his face, and this black stray 
wig at the top of all. A Captain Roberts, who was with us at 
the time, and who had a great respect for Mr. Elwes, was yet 
unable to sit at dinner for laughing. 

When this inordinate passion for saving did not interfere, there 
are on record some kind offices and very active service un- 
dertaken by Mr. Elwes.. He would go far and long to serve 
those who applied to him: and give—however strange the word 
from him—would give himself great trouble to be of use. These 
instances ate gratifying to select—it is plucking the sweet-briar 
and the rose from the weeds that overspread the garden. 

When Mr. Elwes was at Marcham, two very ancient maiden 
ladies, in his neighborhood, had, for some neglect, incurred the 
displeasure of the spiritual court, and were threatened with 
immediate ¢ excommunication.”——The whole import of the word 
they did not perfectly understand, but they had heard something 
about standing in a church and a penance, and their ideas imme- 
diately ran on a white sheet. They concluded, if they once 
got into that, it was all over with them; and as the excommuni- 
cation was to take place the next day, away they hurried to 
Mr. Elwes to know how they could make submission, and how 
the sentence might be prevented. No time was to be lost. 
Mr. Elwes did that which, fairly speaking, not one man in five 
thousand would have done;. he had his horse saddled, and 
putting, according to usual custom, a couple of.hard eggs in his 
pocket, he -sat out for London that-evening, and reached it early 
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enough the next morning to notify the submission of the culprit 
damsels. Riding sixty miles in the night, to confer a favor on 
two antiquated virgins to whom he had no particular obligation, 
was really what not one man in five thousand would have done:: 
but where personal fatigue could serve, Mr. Elwes never spared it. 

The ladies were so overjoyed—so thankful: so much trouble 
and expense !—What returns could they make? To ease their 
consciences on this head, an old Irish gentleman, their neighbor, 
who knew Mr. Elwes’s mode of travelling, wrote these words— 
« My dears, is it expense you are talking of ? send him sixpence, 
and he gains two-pence by the journey.” 


CHAP. V 


Tue character of an impartial and upright country magistrate, 
is the best character which the country knows. What a lawgiver 
is to a state, an intelligent magistrate is, in a less degree, to the 
district where he resides. Such a magistrate was Mr. Elwes, 
while he resided in Berkshire ; and it was almost totally owing to 
this best of recommendations, that an offer was made to him after- 
wards of bringing him in as representative for the county. 

The prospect of a contested election, betwixt two most respect- 
able families in Berkshire, first suggested the idea of proposing 
a third person, who might be unobjectionable to both parties. The 
person thus proposed, was Mr. Elwes; and the county were 
obliged to Lord Craven for the proposition. 

It was at this period, that Mr. Elwes was passing, amongst his 
horses and his hounds, some rural occupations, and his country 
neighbors, the happiest hours of his life—hours which no future 
situation ever recalled—hours in which alone he stole from the per- 
plexities which his wealth occasioned him afterwards; and where 
he forgot, for a time, that strange anxiety and continued irritation 
about his money—and that, which I know not how better to 
denominate than by calling it the insanity of saving ! 

But as his wealth was accumulating fast, various were the 
people who were kind enough to make applications to employ it 
forhim. Some, very obligingly, would trouble him with nothing 
more than their simple bond—others offered him a scheme of 
great advantage, with ‘a small risk and a certain profit,” which 
as certainly turned out the reverse—and others proposed ‘ tracts 
of lands in America, and plans that were sure of success.” But 
amidst these kind offers, the fruits of which Mr. Elwes long felt 
and had to lament, some pecuniary accommodations were not 
bestowed amiss, and enabled the borrowers to pursue industry into 
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fortune, and form a settlement for life ; and, it is to be mentioned, 
to the praise of Mr. Elwes, that in all the various sums which he 
lent, in the course of a long life, not one usurious contract or 
improper advantage taken, lives in the remembrance of any body. 

This, in the conduct of a man living only to amass money, is 
peculiar praise ; and while holding the pen of a faithful biographer, 
I am forced to recount circumstances I cannot commend—a most 
unpardonable omission should I esteem it, were I to omit the 
record of an action, that in some measure should shield this part 
of his character from reproach; which claims a merit, because 
the reverse might have been expected; and proves that his avarice 
consisted not in hard-heartedness, but in self-denial. 

Mr. Elwes, from his father, Mr. Meggot, had inherited some pro- 
perty in houses in London ; particularly about the Haymarket, not 
far from which old Mr. Elwes drew his first breath—for, by his 
register, it appears, hewas born in St. James’s parish. To this pro- 
perty he began now to add, by engagements with one of the Adams 
about building, which he increased from year to year toa very large 
extent. Great part of Marybone soon called him her founder. Port- 
land-place and Portman-square, the riding-houses and stables of the 
second troop of life-guards, and buildings too numerous to name, 

‘all rose out of his pocket; and had not Lord North and his 
American war kindly put a stop to this rage of raising houses, 
much of the property he then possessed would have been laid out 
in bricks and mortar. 

The extent of his property in houses soon grew so great, that 
he became, from calculation, his own insurer; and he stood to all 
his losses by conflagrations. He soon, therefore, became a phi- 
losopher on fire; and I remember well, on a public-house 
belonging to him being consumed, that he said, with great 
composure—* Well, well, there is no great harm done; the tenant 
never paid me; andI should not have got quit of him so quickly 
in any other way.” | 

In possessions so large, of course it would happen that some of 
the houses were without a tenant; and, therefore, it was the 
custom of Mr. Elwes, whenever he went to London, to occupy 
any of these premises which might happen to be vacant. He had 
thus a new way of seeing London and its inhabitants—for he 
travelled in this manner from street to street; and whenever 
any body chose to take the house where he was, he was always 
ready to move into any other. He was frequently an itinerant for 
a night’s lodging ; and though master of above a hundred houses, 
he never wished to rest his head long in any he chose to call his 
own. A couple of beds, a couple of chairs, a table, and an old 
woman, were all his furniture; and he moved them about at a 
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minute’s warning. Of all these moveables the old woman was 
the only one that gave him trouble, for she was afflicted with a 
lameness that made it difficult to get her about quite so fast as he 
chose ; and then the colds she took were amazing: for sometimes 
she was in a small house in the Haymarket ; at another in a great 
house in Portland-place; sometimes in a little room and a coal- 
fire ; at other times with a few chips, which the carpenters had left, 
in rooms of most splendid, but frigid dimensions, and with a little 
oiled paper in the windows for glass. In truth, she perfectly 
realised the words of the Psalmist—for, though the old woman 
might not be wicked, she certainly was ‘ here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow.” 

The scene which terminated the life of this old woman, is not 
the least singular among the anecdotes that are recorded of 
Mr. Elwes. But it is too well authenticated to be doubted. I had 
the circumstance related to me by the late Colonel Timms 
himself. 

Mr. Elwes had come to town in his usual way, and taken up 
his abode in one of his houses that were empty. Colonel Timms, 
who wished much to see him, by some accident was informed that 
his uncle was in London; but then how to find him was the 
difficulty. He inquired at all the usual places where it was 
probable he might be heard of: he went to Mr. Hoare’s, his 
banker—to the Mount Coffee-house—but no tidings were to be 
heard of him. Not many days afterwards, however, he learnt 
from a person whom he met accidentally, that they had seen 
Mr. Elwes going into an uninhabited house in Great Marlborough- 
street. This was some clue to Colonel Timms : and away he went 
thither. As the best mode of information, he got hold of 
a chairman—but no intelligence could he gain of a gentleman 
called Mr. Elwes. Colonel Timms then described his person—but 
no gentleman had been seen. A pot-boy, however, recollected 
that he had seen a poor old man opening the door of the stable, and 
locking it after him: and from every description, it agreed with 
the person of old Mr. Elwes. Of course, Colonel Timms went to 
the house: he knocked very loudly at the door—but no one 
answered. Some of the neighbors said they had seen such a man, 
but no answer could be obtained from the house. On this added 
information, however, Colonel Timms resolved to have the stable- 
door opened, and a blacksmith was sent for—and they entered the 
house together. In the lower parts of it—all was shut and silent. 
On ascending the staircase, however, they heard the moans of 
a person seemingly in distress. They went to the chamber—and 
there, on an old pallet-bed, lay stretched out, seemingly in 
death, the figure of old Mr. Elwes. For some time he seemed 
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insensible that any body was near him ; but on some cordials being 
administered by a neighboring apothecary, who was sent for, he 
recovered enough to say—* That he had, he believed, been ill for 
two or three days, and that there was an old woman in the house, 
but for some reason or other she had not been near him. That 
she had been ill herself; but that she had got well, he supposed, 
and gone away.” 

On repairing to the garrets, they found the old woman—the 
companion of all his movements, and the partner of all his journeys 
—stretched out lifeless on a rug on the floor. To all appearance 
she had been dead about two days. 

Thus died the servant ; and thus would have died, but for the 
providential discovery of him by Colonel Timms, old Mr. Elwes, 
her master! And let politicians hold forth, after this, on the 
blessings of a ‘land of plenty.” Let moralists reason on the 
proper uses of wealth—and here shall they view an existing 
example which shall baffle all their uss A mother, in 
Mrs. Meggot, who possessing one hundred thousand pounds, 
starved herself to death :—and her son, who certainly was then 
worth half a million, nearly dying in his own house for want ! 

With all his penury, Mr. Elwes was not a hard landlord, and 
his tenants lived easily under him. If they wanted any repairs, 
however, they were always at liberty to do it for themselves ; for 
what may be styled the comforts of a house, were unknown to 
him. And what he allowed not to himself, it could scarcely be 
expected he would give to others. 

Mr. Elwes had now resided about thirteen years in Suffolk, 
when the contest for Berkshire presented itself on the dissolution 
of the parliament: and when, to preserve the peace of that 
county, he was nominated by Lord Craven. 

Mr. Elwes, though he had retired from public business for 
some years, had still left about him some of the seeds of more 
active life, and he agreed to the proposal. It came farther 
enhanced to him, by the agreement, that he was to be brought 
in by the freeholders for nothing. I believe all he did was 
dining at the ordinary at Abingdon; and he got into parliament 
for eighteen-pence ! 

On being elected member for Berkshire, he left Suffolk, and 
went again to his seat at Marcham. His fox-hounds he carried 
along with him; but finding his time would, in all probability, 
be much employed, he resolved to relinquish his hounds; and 
they were shortly after given away to some farmers in that neigh- 
borhood. 

Though a new man, Mr. Elwes could not be called a young 
member, for he was at this time nearly sixty years old, when he 
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thus entered on public life. But he was in possession of all ‘his 
activity ; and preparatory to his appearance on the boards of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, he used to attend constantly, during the races 
and other public meetings, all the great towns where his voters 
resided. At the different assemblies he would dance amongst the 
youngest to the last, after riding over on horseback, and frequently 
in the rain, to the place of meeting. 

A gentleman who was one night standing by, observed on the 
extraordinary agility of so old a man.—Q! that is nothing,” 
replied another, ‘for Mr. Elwes to do this rode twenty miles in 
the rain, with his shoes stuck into his boots, and his bag-wig in 
his pocket.” 


CHAP. VI. 


At a period when men, in general, retire from public and 
fatiguing scenes, Mr. Elwes resumed them; and.became an 
unexperienced Member of Parliament, aged sixty. However oppo- 
site the whole of his life hitherto might have been to any thing that 
had the appearance. of vanity, yet I have the testimony of many 
members of the House of Commons to assure me, he was not 
alittle vain of this situation. And the facility with which various 
parliamentary gentlemen persuaded him, for a time, to confer 
certain obligations on them, is some evidence that he once thought 
very. highly of the honor of representation, 

In three successive parliaments, Mr. Elwes was chosen for 
Berkshire : and he sat as member of the House of Commons about 
twelve years. It is to his honor--an honor in these times, indeed, most 
rare | that in every part of his conduct, and in every vote he gave, 
he proved himself to be what he truly was—an independent coun- 
try gentleman. The character which Mr. Elwes supported in.par- 
liament, has been imitated but by few, and excelled by none, For 
wishing for. no post, desirous of no rank, wanting no emolument, 
and being most perfectly conscientious, he stood aloof from all 
those temptations which have led many good men astray. from the 
paths.of honor. All that a minister could have offered to Mr. 
Elwes would have been of no avail: for posts or dignity would 
only have embarrassed him, by taking him away from the privacy 
he loved. As an instance of this, he was unhappy for some days 
on hearing that Lord North intended to apply to the King to make 
him a peer. I really believe, had such an honor fallen, unex- 
pectedly on his head,-it would have been the death of him. 
He never would have survived the being obliged to keep a carriage, 
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and tone or four servants—all, perhaps, better dressed than 
himse 

For through every period of his life it was a prevalent feature jn 
his character to be thought poor : that he could not afford to live 
as other people did: and that the reports of his being rich were 
entirely erroneous. 

To these ideas he thought he gave strength by having no 
servants, not any of the “outward and visible signs” of wealth : 
and he had persuaded himself, that the public would really think 
he had no money, because he made no use of any. 

Mr. Elwes was first chosen to represent the county of Berks, 
in the year 17743; and he was brought in, in the way he best liked 
—at no expense. His brother member was Christopher Griffith, 
Esq. who died in the year 1776, and he was succeeded b 
Whinchcomb Henry Hartley, Esq. who was re-elected with 
Mr. Elwes, at the general election, in the year 1780. 

When Mr. Elwes first took his seat, the opposition of that time, 
headed by Mr. Fox, had great hopes that he would be of their 
party. Mr. Fox had that knowlege of him, which has joined many 
to his politics. He had seen him at Newmarket, and knew that 
he -was fond of play ; and talked to him withthat frankness, which, 
from great abilities and high political situation, is, and always 
must be, conciliating. These hopes, however, were disappointed, 
in Mr. Elwes immediately joining the party of Lord North—and 
however it may now sound, it should be said, that let the public 
opinion of Lord North be now what it may, yet I am convinced, 
Mr. Elwes had no other motive for that union, than a fair and 
honest belief that the measures of Lord North were right. But 
Mr, Elwes never was of that decided and certain cast of men, that 
such a minister would best approve. He would frequently dissent, 
and really vote as his conscience led him. Hence, many members 
of opposition, looked on him as a man “off and on;” or, as 
they styled him, a “ parliamentary coquette :” and it is somewhat 
remarkable, that both parties were equally fond of having him as 
a nominee on their contested elections—frequently he was the chair- 
man ; and he was remarkable for the patience with which he always 
heard the counsel, In the longest committees, he seldom interrupted 
their harangues; and those gentlemen at the bar, who have most 
frequently put this virtue to the test, will remember his patience 
with gratitude. Of this great quality, to get through life, few men, 
if any, have possessed a larger share: though in strict regard to 
truth, it may be added, he never had the good fortune to hear 
for one day—the trial of Mr. Hastings. 

The honor of parliament made no alteration in the dress of 
Mr. Elwes: on the contrary, it ‘seemed, at this time, to have 
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attained additional meanness~and mearly to have feached that 
happy climax of poverty, which has, more than once, drawn on 
him the compassion of those who passed by him in the street. 

For the Speaker’s dinners, however, he had one suit—with 
which the Speaker, in the course of the sessions, became very 
familiar. The minister, likewise, was well acquainted with it— 
and at any dinner of opposition, still was his apparel the same. The 
wits of the minority used to say, “that they had full as much 
reason as’ the minister to be satisfied with Mr. Elwes—as he had 
the same habit with every body.” 

At this period of his life, Mr. Elwes wore a wig.—Much about 
that time when his parliamentary life ceased, that wig was worn 
out—so then, being older and wiser as to expense, he wore his 
own hair—which, like his expenses, was very small. 

Shortly after Mr. Elwes first came into parliament, he went to 
reside with his nephew, Colonel Timms, who then had a house in 
Scotland-yard. Of this nephew old Mr. Elwes was certainly very 
regardful, and indeed he had every cause to be so.—Those who 
had the honor of Colonel Timms’s acquaintance while living, will 
not forget him now he is no more. The corps in which he served 
remember him with regret; and the gentlemen of Suffolk, who 
were acquainted with him, looked forward, not without satisfac- 
tion, toa period when they imagined he would possess the pro- 
perty of Mr. Elwes—when he would reside amongst them—and 
when he would diffuse around the country those ear = which 
great property can confer, when it is used liberally ! such blessings 
as spring from employing, improving, and civilizing the inhabitants 
of a country—such blessings as arise from the gracious purposes 
of hospitality and good neighborhood, and still more gracious 
purposes of relieving the distressed. 

Riches, thus employed, no person under Mr. Elwes had ever 
seen. Had Colonel Timms survived, I have no doubt such 
prospects would have been realized : an untimely death, however, 
cut off these hopes. The entailed estate which would have fallen 
to Colonel Timms, his son will inherit ; and, I doubt not, will find 
out, as the best part of his inheritance, the way to make the loss of 
a good father felt less severely. 

Old Mr. Elwes still went on in his support of Lord North, and 
the madness of his American ‘war, conducted as he conducted it, 
tillthe country grew tired of his administration. But the support 
given by Mr. Elwes was of the most disinterested kind, for no man 
was more materially a sufferer. The great property which he had 
in houses, and those chiefly amongst the new buildings of Mary- 
bone, was much injured by the continuance of the war; and as no 
small proof of it, he had just then supplied the money to build 
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a crescent at the end of Quebec-street, Portman-square, where he 
expended certainly not less than seven or eight thousand pounds, 
and which, from the want of inhabitants at that time, was never 
finished. It has since fallen to-Mr. Baker, the ground-landlord, 
who will, doubtless, make the money which Mr. Elwes lost. 

Convinced atlength of theill conduct of Lord North, Mr. Elwes 
entered into a regular and systematic opposition to his measures 
with the party of Mr. Fox, in which he continued till Lord North 
was driven from power, in March 1782. While the party were 
exulting in the scramble for places, and the division of the loaves 
and fishes—Mr. Elwes, with nothing to hope and nothing to fear, 
stood by, with that honest indifference which characterises a man 
ebwlens not to men but to measures, and who votes only as his 
conscience bids him. 

The debates at this period were very long and interesting, and 
generally continued till a late hourin the morning. Mr. Elwes 
who never left any company, public or private, the first, always 
stayed out the whole debate. After the division, Mr. Elwes, 
without a great-coat, would immediately go out of the House of 
Commons into the cold air, and, merely to save the expense of 
a hackney-coach, walk to the Mount Coffee-house. Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, and Mr. Wood of Lyttleton, who went the same way 
as Mr. Elwes did, often proposed a hackney-coach to him, but the 
reply always was, ‘he liked nothing’so much as walking.” However, 
when their hackney-coach used to overtake him, he had no objec- 
tion to coming in to them; knowing that they must pay the fare. 
This circumstance happened so often, that they used to smile at 
this act of small cunning, and-indulge him in it. 

But as the satisfaction-of being‘ conveyed home for nothing did 
not always happen, on those nights when it did not, Mr. Elwes 
invariably continued his plan of walking. A circumstance hap- 
pened to him on one of these evenings, which gave him a whimsical 
opportunity of displaying that disregard of his own person which 
I have before noticed. The night was very dark, and hurrying 
along, he went with such violence against the pole of a sedan-chair, 
which he did not see, that he-cut both his legs very deeply. As 
usual, he thought not of any assistance: but Colonel Timms, at 
whose house he then was, in Orchard-street, insisted on some 
one being sent for. Old Elwes: at length submitted, and an 
apothecary was called in, who immediately began to expatiate’on 
*« the bad consequences of breaking the skin—the good fortune of 
his being sent for—and the peculiar bad appearance of Mr. Elwes’s 
wound.” Very probably,”: said old: Elwes, « but Mr. ;I 
have one thing to say to you—in my ‘opinion’ my legs are not 
miuch hurt; now you think: they-areso I will-make this agree- 
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ment: I will take one leg, and you shall take the others you 
shall do what you please with yours, and I will do nothing to 
mine; and I will wager your bill that my leg gets well the first.” 

I have frequently heard him mention, with great triumph, that 
he beat the apothecary by a fortnight ! 

All this time the income of Mr. Elwes was increasing hourly, 

and his present expenditure was next to nothing; for the little 
pleasures he had once engaged in, he had now given up. He 
kept no house, and only one old servant and a couple of -horses ; 
he resided with his nephew: his two sons he had stationed in 
Suffolk and Berkshire, to look after his respective estates ; and his 
dress certainly was no expense to him: for, had not other people 
been more careful than himself, he would not have had it even 
mended. 
. When he left London he went on horseback to his country-seats, 
with his couple of hard eggs, and without once stopping on the 
road at any house. He always took the most unfrequented road— 
but Marcham was the seat he now chiefly visited; which had 
some reason to be flattered with the preference, as his journey 
into Suffolk cost him only two-pence halfpenny, while that into 
Berkshire amounted to four-pence ! 


CHAP. VII. 


Wuen Mr. Elwes thought he had got into the House of 
Commons for nothing, he had not taken into the account the 
inside of the house—the outside only had entered into his calcula- 
tion. In a short time, therefore, he found out, that members of 
parliament could want money, and he had the misfortune to 
feel one member that was inclined to lend them. Perhaps 
a fate ordained this retribution, and designed that thus only, 
some of the enormous wealth of Mr. Elwes should escape from 
his grasp. Be this as it may, there does however exist a pile of 
bad debts and uncancelled bonds, which, could they be laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, would strike dumb some orators 
on both sides of the house. 

In the survey of these monied memorials it would seem as 
if some members had thought they were only franking a letter, or 
considered these bonds as a cover to go free. 

Time, which conquers all things, conquered this passion of 
lending in Mr. Elwes; and an unfortunate proposal which was 
made him of vesting twenty-five thousand pounds in some iron- 
works in America, gave, at last, a fatal blow to his various 


speculations. The plan had been so plausibly laid before him, 
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that he had not a doubt of its success; but he had the disappoint. 
ment never to hear more either of his iron, or his gold. 

From this period he began to think that the funds were full ag 
safe as iron-works, or members of parliament; and from tha 
time he vested his money in those securities. 

I have heard him say, that three contested elections would not 
have cost him more than he lost by his brother representatives. In 
the year 1780, another member threatened him with a calamity not 
less likely to be afflictive. His neighbor, at that time, in We. 
beck-street, Lord George Gordon, gave him a prospect of dim. 
nishing his income on houses—and as Mr. Elwes was his own 
insurer, he passed his time very pleasantly during the fires. On 
a house adjoining to that where Mr. Elwes lived being set on 
fire, Lord George Gordon offered, very civilly, to take the furni. 
ture of Mr. Elwes into his own house, by way of securing it, 
But Mr. Elwes full as civilly replied— He was much obliged to 
his lordship, but if he would give him leave, he would take his 
chance !” 

Qn the dismission of Lord North, Mr. Elwes was left in the 
party of Mr. Fox—though he could not properly be said to belong 
to any set of men, for he had the very singular quality of not 
determining how he should vote, before he heard what was said 
on the subject. On this account he was not reckoned an acquisi- 
tion by either side ; and, it is but justice to say, he was perfectly 
indifferent to the opinions of both. 

When the Marquis of Lansdowne came into power, Mr. Elwes 
was found supporting for a time his administration—and his lord- 
ship willunderstand me, when I say—Mr. Elwes had his reasons to 
be satisfied with the peace; for he saw what he might not other- 
wise have seen. 

Not long after this, Mr. Elwes followed his conscience on a 
question, and voted with Mr. Fox against the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and thus added another confirmation to the political 
opinion that was held of him—« That no man, or party of men, 
could be sure of him.” 

This was frequently the declaration of Sir Edward Astley, Sir 
George Saville, Mr. Powis, and Mr. Marsham, who all, and 
frequently, talked to him on his whimsical versatility. But it will, 
undoubtedly, admit a question, even in politics, how far a man thus 
voting on all sides, as his opinion led him at the moment, be or be 
not a desirable man, in aiding the good government of a country ? 

Mr. Elwes having thus voted against the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, as a minister, went forward to assist, with his vote, the great- 
est monster in polities that ever disgraced any country since the 
beginning of time !—can any one have a doubt that I mean the 
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coalition? a union so vulgarly atrocious—so conttadictory to all 
the parties themselves had been saying but a few days before—and 
demonstrating, so plainly, the contempt in which they held all 
the common sense of the country, that, though I have talked with 
Mr. Elwes frequently on the subject, I never could really learn 
why he supported it. 

When he had quitted parliament no man more reprobated this 
meastire than he did: but I really believe he thought at the time, 
that Mr. Fox and Lord North were the only men able to govern 
the affairs of England. For had Mr. Pitt been then known to the 
world, the opinions of Mr. Elwes, as a man careful of large preperty, 
had been decided in his favor; for he has frequently declared to 
me since, and the declaration is curious and worth recording, 
because it is in the character of the man, and was in the outset of 
Mr. Pitt’s political life:—« That after the experience he had 
had of public speakers and members of parliament, there was only 
one man he thought could now talk him out of his money, and that 
was young Pitt |” 

With this coalition ended the parliamentary life of Mr. Elwes, 
who had continued firm in his support of it, and which was al- 
most the only line of conduct he ever did support in parlia- 
ment for any length of time. The character, however, which 
Mr. Elwes had long borne in Berkshire for integrity, might have 
made a re-election not improbable, notwithstanding the rage which 
had gone forth against all the abettors of the coalition and its 
principles. But here the private principles of Mr. Elwes stepped in, 
and prevented all thoughts of a contested election. Sucha thing 
would have been so contrary to the saving features and very 
countenance of his character, that he would have died at the first 
election dinner. The usual parade of colors and cockades would 
have been to him a death-warrant, and open houses at his expense, 
immediate execution. 

Thus voluntarily, and without offer of resistance, he retired 
from parliamentary life, and even took no leave of his constituents 
by an advertisement. But though Mr. Elwes was now no longet 
a member of the House of Commons, yet, not with the venal herd 
of expectant placemen and pensioners, whose eye too often views 
the House of Commons as another Royal Exchange, did Mr. 
Elwes retire into private life. No: he had fairly and honorably, 
attentively and long, done his duty there, and he had so done 
it without “fee or reward.” Isay but what I ought : I write only 
that which I am in duty bound to write—when I here set down, 
That a more faithful, a more industrious, or a more incorruptible 
representative of a county, never entered the doors of the House 
of Commons of England. in all his parliamentary life, he never 
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asked or received a single favor: and I believe he never 
a vote, but he could solemnly have laid his hand on his breast, 
and said, **So help me God! I believe I am doing what is for not go 
the best !” «that 
Thus, duly honored, shall the memory of a good man go to his § staying 
grave: for while it may be the painful duty of the historian to J charact 
present to the public the pitiable follies which may deform a Tha’ 
character, but which must be given to render perfect the resem. § subject 
blance—on those beauties which rise from the bad parts of the observ: 
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picture,who shall say, it is not a duty to expatiate ? been 1 
The model which Mr. Elwes left to future members may, but an 
perhaps, be looked on rather as a work to wonder at, than to By 


follow. The constituent becoming corrupt, renders the repre. promi: 
sentative so of course. Where people will sell, buyers only can [J who | 


have goods; and the people will have themselves only to blame, But I 
when what is bought is again sold. son. 
Mr. Elwes came into parliament without expense, and he for hit 
performed his duty as a member would have done in the pure days only 
of our constitution. What he had not bought he never attempted JB the ¢ 
to sell—and he went forward in that straight and direct path, when 
which can alone satisfy a reflecting mind. to the 
In one word, Mr. Elwes as a public man voted and acted in findir 
the House of Commons as a man would do, who felt there were unde: 
people to live after |him. Who wished to deliver unmortgaged diffic 
to his children the public estate of government, and who felt of fo 
that if he suffered himself to become a pensioner on it, he thus far the | 
embarrassed his posterity, and injured the inheritance. dissi) 
Mentioning to me some years after his retirement his opinions rene 
of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, he had this sentiment, always keeping to a 
true to the gold-color of his character— when I started in actu 
parliament, Mr. Pitt had not come into public life: but I am was 
convinced he is the minister for the property of the country. In son 


all he says, there is pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

Mr. Elwes, even in his support of the coalition, chiefly attached 
himself to the men of private good character in the party. Hence, 
the Duke of Portland, Lord John Cavendish, were always favorites 


with him—and I have often heard him say, what to some may q 
appear singular, ‘that there was not a better man of business in odi 
the whole house than Mr. Sheridan.” out 

The late Mr. Byng used frequently to defend the principles of Ber 
the coalition to Mr. Elwes. «Say it was convenient,” replied Mi 
Mr. Elwes, « and you express the cause better.” su 

He was much pleased once with a remark made by Sir Joseph tin 
Mawbey, who together with Sir George Saville were talking on un 


that notorious act of union betwixt Lord North and Mr. Fox. pa 
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gir George confessed frankly, it was expedient ; for the friends of 
Lord North were so numerous, that Mr. Fox ‘and his party could 
not goon without them. *¢ Very true,” replied Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
«that may be; but there is a difference betwixt getting in and 
staying in:—to preserve your place, you, must preserve your 
character.” i 

Ihave heard Mr. Elwes say, this was one of the remarks on the 
subject which he never forgot afterwards. And the propriety of the 
observation was fully justified. by the event—for Mr. Fox has 
been ruined by the deed; and Lord North saved nothing by it— 
but an impeachment. 

By some it was suspected, that the Duke of Portland had 
promised to do something for the younger son of Mr. Elwes, 
who was then a cornet in the second troop of horse-guards. 
But I can safely clear him from this imputed attention tovhis 
son. There was nothing he thought less about, than a public life 
forhim. He was against his ever purchasing into the guards—and 
only wished him to remain quietly a kind of steward for him in 
the country. Nay, so strong was his aversion to the act—that 
when this son, the present John Elwes, Esq. was first introduced 
to the corps, and when Lord Robert Bertie who was then colonel, 
finding he was about to have the son of his former friend 
under him, desired to see Mr. Elwes—it was with the greatest 
difficulty he could be brought to the interview. Not all the scenes 
of former association, where they had so often met together, when 
the heart is young, and the imagination runs wild—when even 
dissipation affords more lasting cause for remembrance, and life is 
renewed again by memory—not all these could bring Mr.. Elwes 
to an interview with any pleasure. The truth was, that in the 
actual possession of perhaps seven hundred thousand pounds, he 
was now living on fifty pounds a year, and he did not wish his 
son to know he had lived otherwise. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Tue national rage to see Mr. Pitt rescue this country from the 
odium that had attended it under Lord North and Mr. Fox, turned 
out Mr. Hartley as well as Mr. Elwes, from the representation of 
Berkshire. Mr. Hartley resigned his hopes not without reluctance; 
Mr. Elwes was terrified at once by the expense; and I am per- 
suaded, if giving one dinner could have brought him in a second 
time, he would with all ceremony have begged to be excused. ‘This 
unfortunate parsimony was certainly the chief cause of his quitting 
parliament; for such was the opinion his constituents enter- 
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tained of his integrity, that a very small expense would again hare 
restored him to his seat. 

Nearly at the same time that Mr. Elwes lost his seat, he lost 
that famous servant ‘of all work”—compared to whom, Scrub 
was indolence itself. He died, as he was following his master, 
on a hard-trotting horse, into Berkshire, and he died empty and 
poor; for his yearly wages were not above four pounds ; and he 
had fasted the whole day on which he expired. The life of this ex, 
traordinary domestic certainly verified a saying which Mr. Elwes 
often used, and the saying was this—** If you keep one servant, 

our work is done; if. you keep two, it is half done; but if you 
Sine three, you may do it yourself.” That there were very few 
kinds of work which this servant could not do, may be estimated 
by what he did: but that his knowlege of how some things were 
done was not very extensive, may be taken from the following 
circumstance. 

When the Lower House carried up their address to the King, on 


the subject of the American war, old Thomas (for that was the 


name of the fellow), who had never seen his master do any thing 
but ride on his most important occasions, imagined he was to ride 
up to his majesty at St. James’s, and speak to him on horseback. 
Accordingly he cleaned up the old saddles, gave the horses a feed 
of corn at his own expense, and at his own expense too hada 
piece of new riband in front put on one of the bridles; and 
all this, that his master might do things handsomely, and like a 
“ parliament man!” But when he found out how his master was 
to go—saw the carriage of Colonel Timms at the door, who by 
borrowing for Mr. Elwes a bag-wig, lending him a shirt with 
laced ruffles, and new furbishing his everlasting coat, had made 
him look very differently from what he usually did, and in truth, 
much like a gentleman—old Thomas returning all his own zeal and 
finery back into the stables, observed, with regret, that  mayhap 
his master might look a bit of a gentleman—but he was so altered, 
nobody would know him.” 

During that very gallant stand which Mr. Pitt made with the 
House of Commons formed by another minister, and in which the 
rectitude of his conduct at length subdued all that friendship, or 
even dependance on others, could do against him during this 
conflict, Mr. Elwes voted occasionally on each side ; and he some- 
times voteg*in a way, of which he afterwards saw the error. As 
an instance of this, “ supported the India bill of Mr. Fox, and in 
a very short time afterwards he confessed he had been much 
deceived in the principles of that bill, and recanted his former 
opinion of it. Such accidents will not happen to those gentlemen 
who have epitomized parliamentary opinions on every subject, 
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ind whomight wish to vote first, and then hear what is said after. 
wards ; but it may happen to that conscientious representative, who 
too hastily may give his assent at the time, and when he better 
understood ‘the subject, hold a very different opinion. In this 
sumber Mr, Elwes was always to be reckoned. 

Amongst the smaller memorials of the parliamentary life of 
Mr. Elwes, may be noted, that he did not follow the custom of 
members in general, by sitting on any particular side of the house, 
but sat, as occasion presented itself, on either, indiscriminately — 
and he voted much in the same manner. 

During the whole time he was in the House of Commons, he 
never once rose to speak, or delivered his sentiments further than 
by his vote. 

In his attendance at the house, he was always early and late; 
and he never left it for dinner, as he had accustomed himself to 
fasting, sometimes for twenty-four hours in continuance. 

When Mr. Elwes retired from parliament, no man ever retired 
from the House of Commons leaving it more loaded with obliga- 
tions than he did; and they were obligations that were never 
cancelled. If I might judge from the multitude of bonds I have 
seen, I should be led to think some members imagined he was 
a great public money-lender, appointed by government to come 
down into the House of Commons, and * oblige the gentlemen” 
who might be in want of his aid. 

When application was afterwards made for the payment of them 
—on moving that question, Mr. Elwes stood as single as did 
the respected Mr. Strutt, member for Malden, on the sub- 
ject of Admiral Keppel. Not a member said “ Aye!” and 
Mr. Elwes died possessed of proofs most undeniable, that, 
somehow or other, every man must pay for coming into par- 
liament. ' 

In these speculations, on lending money, Mr. Elwes was at’ 
one time most unbounded; but the temptation of one per cent. 
more than the funds, or landed property would give, was irte- 
sistible. But amongst the sums he thus vested in other people’s 
hands, some stray, forlorn instances of feeling may be remembered ; 
of which the following is an instance :—When his son was 
in the guards, he was frequently in the habit, of dining at 
the officers’ table there. The politeness of his manmers rendered 
him agreeable to every one, and in time he became acquainted 
with every. officer in the corps; amongst the rest, with a 
gentleman of the name of Tempest, whose good humor was 
almost. proverbial. A vacancy happening in a majority, it fell to 
this gentléman to purchase; but as money is not always to 
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be got on landed property immediately, it was imagined 
some officer would have been obliged to purchase over his head, 
Old Mr. Elwes heard of the circumstance, and sent him the 
money next morning. He asked no security—he had seen 
Captain Tempest, and liked his manners ; and he never once after. 
wards talked to him about the payment of it. On the death of 
Captain Tempest, which happened shortly after, the money was 
replaced. That Mr. Elwes was no loser by the event, does not 
take away from the merit of the deed ; and it stands amongst those 
singular records of his character, that reason has to reconcile or 
philosophy to account for, that the same man at one and the 
same moment could be prodigal of thousands, and yet almost 
deny to himself the necessaries of life ! 

An anecdote, exemplifying the truth of this, I will add at this 
moment. It comes to me on the very respected authority of Mr. 
Spurling, of Dynes Hall, a very active and intelligent magistrate 
for the county of Essex. It seems Mr. Elwes had requested 
Mr. Spurling to accompany him to Newmarket. It was a day in 
one of the spring meetings which was remarkably filled with 
races; and they were out from six in the morning till eight o’clock 
in the evening, before they again set out for home. Mr. Elwes, 
in the usual way, would eat nothing; but Mr. Spurling was 
somewhat wiser, and went down to Newmarket. -When they 
began their journey home, the evening was grown very dark and 
cold, and Mr. Spurling rode on somewhat quicker; but on going 
through the turnpike by the Devil’s Ditch, he heard Mr. Elwes call- 
ing to him with great eagerness. On returning before he had paid, 
Mr. Elwes said—* Here ! here ! follow me ! this is the best road !” 
In an instant he saw Mr. Elwes, as well as the night would permit, 
climbing his horse up the precipice of the ditch. « Sir,” said Mr. 
Spurling, «I can never get up there.” «* No dangerat all !” replied 
old Elwes ; “but if your horse be not safe, lead him!” At length 
with great difficulty, and with one of the horses falling, they 
mounted the ditch, and then, with not less toil, got down on the 
other side. When they were safe landed on the plain, Mr. 
Spurling thanked Heaven for their escape. ‘ Aye,” said old 
Elwes, ‘* you mean from the turnpike. Very right ; never pay a 
turnpike if you can avoid it !” In proceeding on their journey, they 
came to a very narrow road ; at which Mr. Elwes, notwithstanding 
the cold, went as slowly as possible. On Mr. Spurling wishing 
to quicken their pace, old Elwes observed that he was letting his 
horse feed on some hay that was hanging on the sides of the 
hedge—« Besides,” added he, « it is nice hay, and you have it 
for nothing.” 

These pleasant acts, of endangering his neck to save the payment 
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of a turnpike, and starving his horse for a halfpenny-worth of hay, 
happened, from the date of them, at the time he was risking the 
sum of twenty-five thousand pounds on some iron works across 
the Atlantic Ocean, and of which he knew nothing, either as to 
produce, prospect, or situation ! 

Strange man! whose penury and prodigality, whose profusion 
and meanness, all so mixed together, puzzle me still more and 
more, as I detail them to the public ! 

When Mr. Elwes quitted parliament, he was, in the common 
phrase, ‘a fish out of water !” Indeed, there is no trial more arduous 
than that of acquiring, at an advanced age, new modes of life. To 
form new societies, and conciliate new friends, new spirits, alas! are 
wanting. The style of Mr. Elwes’s life had left him no domestic 
scenes to which he could retire—his home was dreary and poor— 
his rooms received no cheerfulness from fire; and while the out- 
side had all the appearance of a ‘* House to be Let,” the inside 
was a desert ; but he had his penury alone to thank for this, and 
for the want of all the little consolations which should attend old 
age, and smooth the passage of declining life. 

When he retired from parliament, Mr. Elwes, as I apprehend, 
was nearly seventy-five years of age ; and the expenditure of a few 
hundred pounds would certainly have continued him in the 
situation he loved, where he was respected, and had due honor ; 
where he was amongst his friends ; and where long habit had made 
every thing congenial to him. All this he gave up to his love of 
money. ‘That passion, which consuming all before it, as it 
hurried him along the few remaining years of his life, at length 
carried him to his grave twenty years sooner than the muscular 
vigor of his body might have given reason to expect; for when 
Doctor Wall, his last physician, was called in, and viewed him 
extended on that squalid bed of poverty, from which he would 
not be relieved, he said to one of his sons, “Sir, your father might 
have lived these twenty years; but the irritations of his temper 
have made it impossible to hope for any thing; the body is yet 
strong, but the mind is gone entirely !” 

The scenes that now wait on my hand, for the few years 
before his death, will exhibit a story of penurious denial that never 
has fallen to my share to find a parallel. In the wonder which 
they have yet left on my mind, I can only say, « they are true.” 


CHAP. IX. 


Mr. Etwes had for some years been a member of a card club 
at the Mount Coffee-house ; and by a constant attendance on this 
meeting, he for a time consoled himself for the loss of parliament. 
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The play was moderate, and he had an opportunity of meetin 
many of his old acquaintances in the House of Commons; and he 
experienced a pleasure, which, however trivial it may appear, was 
not less satisfactory—that of enjoying fire and candle ata general 
expense. 

For however rejectful Mr. Elwes appeared of ¢« the good things 
of this life,” when they were to come out of his own pocket—he 
by no means acted in the same manner when those same things 
were at the expense of any other person. He had an admirable 
taste in French dishes, at the table of another—No man had more 
judgment in French wines, when they did not come from his own 
wine-merchant—and “he was very nice in his appetite,”’ on the 
day he dined from home. 

Much, therefore, of his time Mr. Elwes passed in the Mount 
Coffee-house. But fortune seemed resolved, on some occasions, 
to disappoint his hopes, and to force away that money from him 
which no power could persuade him to bestow. He still retained 
some fondness for play, and imagined he had no small skill at 
picquet. It was his ill luck, however, to meet with a gentleman 
who thought the same, and on much better grounds ; for after a 
contest of two days and a night, in which Mr. Elwes continued with 
a perseverance which avarice will inspire, he rose a loser of a sum 
which he always endeavored to conceal—though I have some rea- 
son to think it was not less than three thousand pounds. Some part 
of it was paid by a large draft on Messrs. Hoares, and was received 
very early the next morning. This was the last folly of the kind of 
which Mr. Elwes was ever guilty ; and it is but justice to the mem- 
bers of the club to say, that they ever after endeavored to discourage 
any wish to play with him. Thus, while by every art of human mor- 
tification he was saving shillings and sixpences, he would kick 
down in one moment the heap he had raised. Though yet was the 
benefit of this consideration all thrown away on him, for his 
maxim always was—and it was so agreeable, that he has repeated 
it to me at least a hundred times—« That all great fortunes were 
made by saving; for of that a man could be sure.” 

At the close of the spring of 1785, he wished again to visit, 
which he had not done for some years, his seat at Stoke. But then 
the journey was a most serious object to him. The famous old 
servant was dead; all the horses that remained with him were 
a couple of worn-out brood mares; and he himself was not in 
that vigor of body, in which he could ride sixty or seventy miles 
on the sustenance of two boiled eggs. The mention of a post- 
chaise would have been a crime,—‘ He afford a post-chaise, 
indeed! where was he to get the money ?” would have been his 
exclamation. 
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At length he was carried into the country, as he was carried 
into parliament, free of expense, by a gentleman who was certainly 
not quite so rich as Mr. Elwes. When he reached his seat at 
Stoke—the seat of more active scenes, of somewhat resembling 
hospitality, and where his fox-hounds had spread somewhat like 
vivacity around—he remarked, “* he had expended a great deal of 
money once very foolishly ; but that a man grew wiser by time.” 
The rooms at his seat at Stoke, that were now much out of repair, 
and would have all fallen in, but for his son, John Elwes, Esq. 
who had resided there, he thought too expensively furnished, as 
worse things might have done. Ifa window was broken, there 
was to be no repair but that of a little brown paper, or that of 
piecing ina bit of broken glass, which had at length been done so 
frequently, and in so many shapes, that it would have puzzled a 
mathematician to say “what figure they described.” ‘To save fire, 
he would walk about the remains of an old green-house, or sit 
with a servant in the kitchen. During the harvest he would 
amuse himself with going into the fields to glean the corn, on the 
grounds of his own tenants; and they used to leave a little more 
than common to please the old gentleman, who was as eager after 
it as any pauper in the parish. 

In the advance of the season, his morning employment was to 
pick up any stray chips, bones, or other things, to carry to the fire, 
in his pocket—and he was one day surprised by a neighboring gen- 
tleman in the act of pulling down, with some difficulty, a crow’s 
nest for this purpose. On the gentleman wondering why he gave 
himself this trouble—* Oh, Sir,” replied old Elwes, * it is really 
a shame that these creatures should do so. Do but see what 
waste they make! They don’t care how extravagant they are !” 

As no gleam of favorite passion, or any ray of amusement broke 
through this gloom of penury, his insatiable desire of saving 
was now become uniform and systematic. He used still to ride 
about the country on one of these mares—but then he rode her 
very economically ; on the soft turf adjoining the road, without 
putting himself to the expense of shoes—as he observed, ** The 
turf was so pleasant to a horse’s foot!” And when any gentleman 
called to pay him a visit, and the boy who attended in the stables 
was profuse enough to put a little hay before his horse, old Elwes 
would slily steal back into the stable, and take the hay very 
carefully away. 

That very strong appetite which Mr. Elwes had in some 
measure restrained during the long sitting of parliament, he now 
indulged most voraciously, and on every thing he could find. To 
save, as he thought, the expense of going to a butcher, he would 
have a whole sheep killed, and so eat mutton to the—end of 
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the chapter. When he occasionally had his river drawn, 
though sometimes horse-loads of small fish were taken, not one 
would he suffer to be thrown in again, for he observed, « He 
should never see them again!” Game in the last state of 
putrefaction, and meat that walked about his plate, would he 
continue to eat, rather than have new things killed before the old 
provision was finished. 

With this diet—the charnel-house of sustenance—his dress 
kept pace—equally in the last stage of absolute dissolution. Some- 
times he would walk about in a tattered brown-colored hat ; and 
sometimes in a red and white woollen cap, like a prisoner confined 
for debt. 

When any friends who might be with him were absent, he 
would carefully put out his own fire, and walk to the house of 
a neighbor; and thus make one fire serve both. In short, 
whatever Cervantes or Moliere have pictured, in their most sport- 
ive moods, of avarice in the extreme, here might they have seen 
realised or surpassed ! 

His shoes he never would suffer to be cleaned, lest they should 
be worn out the sooner. 

But still with all this self-denial—that penury of life to which the 
inhabitant of an alms-house is not doomed—still did he think he 
was profuse, and frequently say, ** He must be a little more careful 
of his property.” And strange as it may appear, I have no doubt 
he thought the resolve necessary, for his disquietude on the subject 
of money was now continual. When he went to bed, he would 
put five or ten guineas into a bureau, and then full of his money, 
after he had retired to rest, and sometimes in the middle of the 
night, he would come down to see if it was there. The irritation of 
his mind was unceasing. He thought every body was extravagant : 
and when some one was talking to him one day of the great wealth 
of old Mr. Jennings, and that they had seen him that day in a new 
carriage—** Aye, aye,” said old Elwes, «he will soon see the end 
of his money.” 

It will be no exaggeration to say, that Mr. Jennings is supposed, 
by every man of busines$ who knows him, to be worth a million. 
The remark therefore very curiously shows the mind of Mr. 
Elwes. 

But strange as these anecdotes may appear, and indeed nearly 
incredible, it is my consolation to know that I write nothing but 
what is in the remembrance of various persons ; and many of these 
occurrences passed under my own eye. 

Of a character, therefore, so singular, ‘who would not wish to 
know every thing? and amongst traits so various, a theatrical 
anecdote may not be unamusing. It was during this period of his 
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being in the country, that he first became acquainted with Mrs. 
Wells. ‘The gallantry peculiar to the manners of the old court, led 
him to be very attentive and very ceremonious to her: and to the 
last moment of his life, she remembered the civilities which at 
times so distinguished him, and paid him every attention to the 
latest day in which she saw him. 

As was natural, he would frequently talk to her about theatres ; 
and she as naturally made mention of those present talents which 
adorn the drama of our day. She concluded he had seen Mrs. 
Siddons ? No.—Mrs. Jordan? No.—Perhaps Mr. Kemble? No; 
none of them. It was probable then that he must have seen the 
stage of his own times—and remembered Mr. Garrick? No: he 
had never seen him. In short, he had never been at a theatre at 
all! Thus not amongst the least extraordinary parts of his 
character, had this extraordinary man let go by, and pass without 
his notice, all that had been most gratifying to the national taste 5 
all that a whole country had crowded to see; all that had been 
distinguished by public fame and honor; and all that must live 
while taste has a name amongst us ! 

And strong as may be supposed the desire must have been to 
see some part of this, not once in the course of nearly eighty years 
had the inclination been forcible enough to make him pay one 
crown for the sight! And Mr. Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Jordan, and Mr. Kemble, all sunk before—five shillings! Is there 
in Great Britain one man able to have seen these things, and 
living in the same town, of whom the same can be said ? 

Thus, in every trait of his character, came forth the evil genius 
of money, and spread its influence over all. In the close of that 
life to which I am hastening—well will it be, if the passion which 
undermined all the happiness of Mr. Elwes, prove but the means 
of destroying such a second passion in others | 


CHAP. X. 


Ir is the lot of some men to outlive themselves ; and such was 
the lot of Mr. Elwes. When he first visited Suffolk, his pecu- 
liarities were but little known ; and when he came to reside there, 
his fox-hounds “covered a multitude of sins.” In leaving that 
country to become a member of parliament, his public conduct 
they could not but praise ; and, in his private character, that which 
they did not see, they could not blame. But when he returned again 
into Suffolk, and exposed to continued observation all his penury 
—when his tenants saw in his appearance or style of living every 
thing that was inferior to their own—when his neighbors, at 
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best, could but smile at his infrmi:ies—and his very servants grew 
ashamed of the meanness of their master—all that approached 
respect formerly was now gone. And a gentleman, one day, 
enquiring which was the house of Mr. Elwes, was told, somewhat 
facetiously, by one of the tenants—* the poor-house of the parish !” 

The scene of mortification at which Mr. Elwes was now arrived, 
was all but a denial of the common necessaries of life: and 
indeed it might have admitted a doubt, whether or not, if 
his manors, his fish-ponds, and some grounds in his own hands, 
had not furnished a subsistence, where he had not any thin 
actually to buy, he would not, rather than have bought any thing, 
have starved ;—strange as thismay appear, it is not exaggerated.— 
He, one day, during this period, dined on the remaining part of a 
moor-hen, which had been brought out of the river by a rat ! and at 
another, eat an undigested part of a pike, which the larger one had 
swallowed, but had not finished, and which were taken in this 
state in a net. At the time this last circumstance happened, he 
discovered a strange kind of satisfaction, for he said tome—* Aye! 
this was killing two birds with one stone!” In the room of all 
comment—of all moral—let me say, that, at this time, Mr. Elwes 
was perhaps worth nearly eight hundred thousand pounds! and, 
at this period, he had not made his will, of course was not saving 
from any sentiment of affection for any person. 

As Mr. Elwes now vested the enormous savings of his property 
in the funds, he felt no diminution of it. He had given up the 
passion of lending money entirely ; for the last folly he was guilty 
of in this way was an offer of lending it to me; and, I must 
confess, he experienced an act of unkindness to which he had not 
been accustomed—I did not take it. The manner in which he 
offered it was not less singular: I was one day sitting reading in the 
room with him, and he was at a desk amongst his papers, which 
he left suddenly, and coming up to me, said—* Pray, Sir, would 
you wish to borrow a sum of money? it is very much at your 
service, if you choose it.”—On my declining it, he looked as- 
tonished, and said—* Well, now, I will never lend any money 
again !”——and, I believe, he was faithful to his word. 

The spring of 1786, Mr. Elwes passed alone, at his solitary 
house at Stoke ; and, had it not been for some little daily scheme 
of avarice, would have passed it without one consolatory moment. 
His temper began to give way apace: his thoughts unceasingly 
ran on money! money! money!—and he saw no one, but 
whom he imagined was deceiving and defrauding him. 

As in the day he would now allow himself no fire, he went to 
bed as soon as day closed to save candle, and had began to deny 
himself even the pleasure of sleeping in sheets. In short, he had 
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now nearly brought to a climax the moral of his whole life—the 
perfect vanity of wealth ! 

On removing from Stoke, he went to his farm-house at Thay- 
don Hall; a scene of more ruin and desolation, if possible, than 
either his houses in Suffolk or Berkshire. It stood alone, on the 
borders of Epping Forest ; and an old man and woman, his tenants, 
were the only persons with whom he could hold any converse. 
Here he fell ill; and as he would have no assistance, and had not 
even a servant, he lay, unattended and almost forgotten, for nearly 
a fortnight—indulging, even in death, that avarice, which malady 
could not subdue. It was at this period he began to think of 
making his will—feeling, perhaps, that his sons would not be 
entitled, by law, to any part of his property, should he die intes- 
tate—and, on coming to London, he made his Jast will and testa- 
ment, of which the following is an attested copy : 


THE WILL OF THE LATE JOHN ELWES, ESQ. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE REGISTRY OF THE PREROGATIVE COURT 


OF CANTERBURY. 


«In the name of God, Amen.—I, John Elwes, of Stoke, in 
the county of Suffolk, Esq. do make and declare this writing to be 
my last will and testament, in manner following : (that isto say) In 
the first place, I direct that all my just debts, funeral and testa- 
mentary expenses be paid as soon as conveniently may be after 
my decease. And I do give, devise, and bequeath, all and every 
my real estates, messuages or tenements, farms, lands, tithes and 
hereditaments, situate, standing, lying, and being in the several 
parishes or places of Stoke, Thaydon, and Marcham, in the counties 
of Suffolk, Essex, and Berks, with all and every the barns, stables, 
outhouses, buildings, and appurtenances thereunto belonging; and 
all other my real estates whatsoever and wheresoever situate, 
standing, lying, or being, with their and every of their rights, 
members, and appurtenances; and also all and every my personal 
estate, goods, chattels, and effects whatsoever, and of what nature, 
kind, or quality soever, or wheresover the same may be, unto my 
son, George Elwes, now living and residing at my mansion-house 
at Marcham, in the county of Berks, and my son, John Elwes, 
late a lieutenant in his Majesty’s second troop of horse-guards, and 
usually residing at my mansion-house at Stoke, in the county of . 
Suffolk, equally to be divided between them, share and share alike ; 
to have and to hold all and every my said real and personal estates 
whatsoever and wheresoever, with the rights, privileges, and 
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appurtenances thereunto beonging or appertaining, unto them 
my said sons, George Elwes and John Elwes, and their heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns for evermore, equally to 
be divided between them as tenants in common. And I do hereby 
direct, that the executors of this my will do and shall, as soon as 
conveniently may be after my death, pay all and every such lega. 
cies or bequests as I may think fit to give to any person whomso-. 
ever, by any codicil or paper-writing in the nature of a codicil or 
testamentary schedule, to be written or signed by me, whether the 
same shall or shall not be attested by any subscribing witnesses, 
And I do nominate, constitute, and appoint my said sons, George 
Elwes and John Elwes, executors of this my last will and testa- 
ment, and hereby revoking all former wills by me at any time 
heretofore made, do make and declare this writing only as and for 
my last will and testament. In witness whereof, I the said John 
Elwes have to this writing, contained in two sheets of paper, 
which I declare as and for my last will and testament, set my hand 
and seal, (that is to say) my hand to each of the said sheets, and 
my hand and seal to this last sheet, and to the label by which 
they are affixed together, the sixth day of August, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-six. 


Joun E_wes.” 


‘Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the said John 
Elwes, as and for his last will and testament, in the presence of 
us, who in his presence, and in the presence of each other, 
and at his request, have subscribed our names as witnesses to the 
execution thereof. 

Ferrx Buck ey, 
Epwarp ToprHam, 
Tuomas INGRAHAM.” 


«‘ November 27, 1789.—On which day appeared personally 
George Elwes, of Marcham, in the county of Berks, Esq. and 
John Elwes, of Stoke, in the county of Suffolk, Esq. and made oath, 
that they are the sons and executors named in the last will and 
testament of John Elwes, late of Stoke, in the county of Suffolk, 
but at Marcham, in the county of Berks, Esq. deceased, who 
departed this life on the 26th instant. 

«s And these deponents further depose, that since the death of 
the said deceased, they have carefully and diligently searched 
amongst the said deceased’s papers of moment and concern, for a 
codicil or other testamentary paper, which might be made and 
executed by him, the deceased, and referred to by him in his last 
will and testament hereunto annexed, and that they have not been 
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able to find any paper-writing whatever of a testamentary nature, 
save and except the said last will and testament of the said 
deceased, hereunto annexed as aforesaid, bearing date the sixth 
day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six. 
GEorGE ELwEs, 
Joun ELwes.” 


«The same day, the said George Elwes and John Elwes, 
Esquires, were duly sworn to the truth of this affidavit, before 
nie, 

Georce Harris, Surr. Pres. 
James HesELTINE, Not. Pub.” 


« Proved at London, the 27th of November, 1789, before the 
Worshipful George Harris, Doctor of Laws and Surrogate, by 
the oaths of George Elwes and John Elwes, Esquires, the sons and 
executors, to whom administration was granted, having been first 
sworn duly to administer. 


GeorGe GOosTLING, 
James TowNnLey, > Deputy Registers.” 
RosertT DopwELL, 5 


The property here disposed of may amount, perhaps, to five 
hundred thousand pounds. The entailed estates fall to Mr. 
Timms, son of the late Richard Timms, lieutenant-colonel of 
the second troop of horse-guards. 

The sons named by Mr. Elwes in the will above, were his 
natural children, by Elizabeth Moren, formerly his housekeeper 
at Marcham in Berkshire. 

In mentioning these gentlemen as “ his natural children,” my 
respect for them I am sure will not be diminished : and a ring of 
no small value lately sent to me by George Elwes, Esq. in 
memory of their father, tells me I hold some place in their esteem. 
On the subject of natural children, what the facetious Dick Beck- 
ford once said so well, no man need be ashamed to repeat— 
“ when so many unnatural children are abroad, I never shall blush 
to be called the natural child of my father.” 

A sentiment like this will not misbecome the sons of Mr. 
Elwes: and as from the large property which has fallen to their 
share, some rank in society must be theirs also, that property will 
only be a benefit, or otherwise, as it is or is not well employed. 
In the person of their father, they have seen how small may be the 
advantage of enormous wealth ; how little the happiness it confers, 
when confined; and that given to us for good or pleasurable 
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purposes, for private or public ends, riches are a blessing, only as 
they are used. 

If these hints be of service, their father will not have lived in 
vain: and that these hints should not be disregarded, is their 
peculiar duty—for never yet has that prodigy been shown to 
mankind—of one family being misers through three generations. 


CHAP. XI. 


Mr. Etwes, shortly after executing his will, gave, by letter of 
attorney, the power of managing and receiving and paying all his 
monies into the hands of Mr. Ingraham, his lawyer, and his 
youngest son, John Elwes, Esq. who had been his chief agent for 
some time. 

Indeed the act was by no meansimproper. The lapses of his 
memory had now become frequent and glaring. All recent occur- 
rences he forgot entirely ; and as he never committed any thing to 
writing, the confusion he made was inexpressible. As an instance 
of this, the following anecdote may serve. He had one evening 
given a draft on Messrs. Hoares, his bankers, for twenty 
pounds; and having taken it into his head during the night that 
he had overdrawn his account, his anxiety was unceasing. He 
left his bed, and walking about his room with that little feverish 
irritation that always distinguished him, waited with the utmost 
impatience till morning came, when, on going to his banker 
with an apology for the great liberty he had taken, he was assured 
there was no occasion for his apology, as he happened to have in 
their hands, at that time, the small sum of fourteen thousand seven 
hundred pounds ! 

However singular this act of forgetfulness may appear, it will 
yet serve to mark, amidst all his anxiety about money, that extreme 
conscientiousness, which was to the honor of his character. If 
accident placed him in debt to any person, even in the most trivial 
manner, he was never easy till it was paid ; and it should be noted, 
that never was he known on any occasion to fail in what he said. 
Of the punctuality of his word he was so scrupulously tenacious, 
that no person ever requested better security; and he was so par- 
ticular in every thing of promise, that in any appointment of 
meeting, or the hour of it, he exceeded even military exactness. 

The summer of 1788, Mr. Elwes passed at his house in Wel- 
beck-street, London, and he passed that summer without any 
other society than that of two maid-servants, for he had now 
given up the expense of keeping any male domestic. His chief 
employment used to be that of getting up early in a morning to 
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visit some of his houses in Mary-le-bone, which during the 
summer were repairing. As he was there generally at four o’clock 
jn a morning, he was of course on the spot before the workmen ; 
and he used contentedly to sit down on the steps before the door 
to scold them when they did come. The neighbors who used to 
see him appear thus regular every morning, and who concluded, 
from his apparel, he was one of the workmen, observed, * there 
never was so punctual a man as the old carpenter.” During the 
whole morning, he would continue to run up and down stairs, to 
see the men were not idle for an instant, with the same anxiety as 
if his whole happiness in life had been centered in the finishing this 
house, regardless of the greater property he had at stake in various 
places, and for ever employed in the minutizx only of affairs. 
Indeed such was his anxiety about this house, the rent of which 
was not above fifty pounds a year, that it brought on a fever 
which nearly cost him his life: but the fate which dragged him on 
thus strangely, to bury him under the load of his own wealth, 
seemed as resistless as it was unaccountable. 

In the muscular and unencumbered frame of Mr. Elwes, there 
was every thing that promised extreme length of life ; and he lived 
to above seventy years of age, without any natural disorder 
attacking him: but as Lord Bacon has well observed, the minds 
of some men are a lamp that is continually burning,” and such 
was the mind of Mr. Elwes. Removed from those occasional 
public avocations which had once engaged his attention, money 
was now his only thought. He rose on money—on money 
he laid down to rest ; and as his capacity sunk away from him by 
degrees, he dwindled from the real cares of his property into the 
puerile concealment of a few guineas. This little store he would 
carefully wrap up in various papers, and depositing them in differ- 
ent corners, would amuse himself with running from one to the 
other, to see whether they were all safe. Then forgetting, perhaps, 
where he had concealed some of them, he would become as 
seriously afflicted as a man might be who had lost all his property. 
Nor was the day alone thus spent—he would frequently rise in 
the middle of the night, and be heard walking about different 
parts of the house, looking after what he had thus hidden and 
forgotten. 


Rest thou perturbed spirit—rest ! 


Is an apostrophe that here would have met real cause for its 
address—not in the wild fancy of the bard, bodying forth ideal 
forms and phantoms of the brain, but in the settled thirst after 
one object for ever preying on the mind, and getting strange 
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mastership over it. Then, as memory wore away, and reason 
became weaker- and weaker still, exhibiting a wondrous pic- 
ture of avarice rising over the ruins of the understanding ; 
the mind all laid waste before it, and the body at length falling a 
sacrifice to feverish imagination. Preposterous passion! that 
‘*seemed to grow by what it fed on,” still more unsated when desire 
could have no room for want, and when the powers of enjoyment 
were all closed ! 

It was at this period, and at seventy-six-years old, or upwards, 
that Mr. Elwes began to feel, for the first time, some bodil 
infirmities from age. He now experienced occasional attacks from 
the gout; on which, with his usual perseverance, and with all 
his accustomed antipathy to apothecaries and their bills, he would 
set out to walk as far and as fast as he could. While he was 
engaged in this painful mode of cure, he frequently lost himself in 
the streets, the names of which he no longer remembered, and 
was as frequently brought home by some errand-boy, or stranger, 
of whom he had inquired his way. On these occasions he would 
bow and thank them, at the door, with great civility ; but he never 
indulged them with a sight of the inside of the house. 

During the winter of 1789, the last winter Mr. Elwes was fated 
to see, his memory visibly weakened every day ; and from the 
unceasing wish to save money, he now began to apprehend ke 
should die in want of it. Mr. Gibson had been appointed his 
builder, in the room of Mr. Adams; and one day, when this 
gentleman waited on him, he said, with apparent concern— 
“Sir, pray consider in what a wretched state I am in ; you see 
in what a good house I am living—and here are five guineas, which 
is all I have at present; and how I shall go on with such a 
sum of money, puzzles me to death—I dare say you thought 
I was rich; now you see how it is !” 

In the spring of this year, the eldest son of Mr. Elwes, 
Mr. George Elwes, married a young lady, not less distinguished 
for her engaging manners than for her beauty. She was a Miss 
Alt, of Northamptonshire, and is the god-daughter of Mr. 
Hastings. She is indeed a lady of whom any father might be 
proud; but pride, or even concern, in these matters, were not 
passions likely to affect Mr. Elwes, as a circumstance which 
happened a few years before, in a case not dissimilar, will prove. 

Mr. George Elwes had, at that time, paid his addresses to a 
niece of Doctor Noel, of Oxford, who, of course, thought it 
proper to wait on old Mr. Elwes, to apprise him of the circum- 
stance, and to ask his consent. Old Mr. Elwes had not the least 
objection. Doctor Noel was very happy to hear it, as a marriage 
betwixt the young people might be productive of happiness to 
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both. Old Mr. Elwes had not the least objection to any body 
marrying whatever. This ready acquiescence is so obliging !” 
said the Doctor—* but, doubtless, you feel for the mutual wishes 
of the parties.” “I dare say I do,” replied the old gentleman. 
«Then, Sir,” said Doctor Noel, «you have no objection to an 
immediate union?—you see I talk freely on the subject.” Old 
Mr. Elwes had no objection to any thing. ‘Now then, Sir,” 
observed Doctor Noel, « we have only one thing to settle, and you 
are so kind, there can be no difficulty about the matter, as I shall 
behave liberally to my s:iece—What do you mean to give your 
son ?”—** Give !” said old Elwes, ‘ sure I did not say any thing 
about giving; but if you wish it so much, I will give my 
consent.” 

The word give, having stuck in the throat of the Elwes £: amy 
for two generations— the transaction ended altogether. 

That the above anecdote is literally a fact, Doctor Noel can 
testify, who that day discovered there was more than one short 
word in the English language to which there is no reply. 

The close of Mr. Elwes’s life was still reserved for one singu- 
larity more, and which will not be held less singular than all that 
has passed before it, when his disposition and his advanced age are 
considered. He gave away his affections: he conceived the tender 
passion.—In plain terms, having been accustomed for some time to 
pass his hours, out of economy, with the two maid-servants in the 
kitchen—one of them had the art to induce him to fall in love 
with her; and it is matter of doubt, had it not been discovered, 
whether she would not have had the power over him to have 
made him marry her. 

Had Mr. Elwes, at near eighty years of age, and with property 
amounting to almost a million of money—thus closed his extraor- 
dinary life by a marriage in the kitchen, it would indeed have 
added one feature more to that singular memoir, which the life of 
this gentleman has presented to the public; and which, since the 
beginning of time, certainly never had a parallel ! 

But good fortune and the attention of his friends saved him 
from this last act—in which, perhaps, the pitiable infirmity of 
nature, weakened and worn down by age and perpetual anxiety, 
is in some measure to be called to account. At those moments, 
when the cares of money left him somewhat of ease, he had no 
domestic scene of happiness to which he could fly—and therefore 
felt with more sensibility, any act of kindness that might come 
from any quarter: and thus when his sons were absent, having no 
one near him whom principle made assiduous—those who might 
be interested too frequently gained his attention. 

Mr. George Elwes having now settled at his seat, at Marcham, in 
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Berkshire, he was naturally desirous, that in the assiduities of his 
wife his father might at length find a comfortable home. In 
London he was certainly most uncomfortable: but still, with 
these temptations before and behind him, a journey with any 
expense annexed to it was insurmountable. his, however, was 
luckily obviated by an offer from Mr. Partis, a gentleman of the 
law, to take him to. his ancient seat in Berkshire with his purse 
perfectly whole—a circumstance so pleasing, that the general 
intelligence which renders this gentleman so entertaining, was not 
adequate to it in the opinion of Mr. Elwes. But there was one 
circumstance still very distressing—the old gentleman had now 
nearly worn out his last coat, and he would not buy a new one; 
his son, therefore, with a pious fraud that did him honor, contrived 
to get Mr. Partis to buy him a coat, and make him a present of it. 
Thus, formerly having had a good coat, then a bad one, and, at 


last, no coat at all—he was kind enough to accept one from a 
neighbor. 


CHAP. XII. 


On the day before Mr. Elwes took his gratuitous journey into 
Berkshire, he delivered to Mr. Partis that copy of his last will 
and testament, which he himself had kept, to be carried to Messrs. 
Hoares, his bankers. Mr. Partis punctually fulfilled his request, 
and this was the copy proved in Doctors Commons after the 
death of Mr. Elwes. 

Mr. Elwes carried with him into Berkshire five guineas and 
a half, and half a crown. Lest the mention of this sum may 
appear singular, it should be said, that previous to his journey, he 
had carefully wrapped it up in various folds of paper, that no part 
of it might be lost. On the arrival of the old gentleman, Mr. 
George Elwes and his wife, whose good temper might well be 
expected to charm away the irritations of avarice and age, did 
every thing they could to make the country a scene of quiet to 
him. But “he had that within,” which baffled every effort of 
this kind. Of his heart it might be said, ‘* there was no peace in 
Israel.” His mind, cast away on the vast and troubled ocean of 
his property, extending beyond the bounds of his calculation, 
returned to amuse itself with fetching and carrying about a few 
guineas, which in that ocean was indeed a drop. But Nature 
had now carried on life nearly as far as she was able.—The sand 
was almost run out: for against such ceaseless inquietudes, what 
power of body could resist ? 

His very singular appetite Mr. Elwes retained till within a few 
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days of his dissolution, and walked on foot twelve miles but a 
fortnight before he died. 

The first symptoms of more immediate decay, was his inability to 
enjoy his rest at night. Frequently would he be heard at midnight 
as if struggling with some one in his chamber, and crying out 
«I will keep my money, I will; nobody shall rob me of my pro- 

tty.” On any one of the family going into his room, he would 
start from this fever of anxiety, and, as if waking from a troubled 
dream, again hurry into bed, and seem unconscious of what had 
happened. 

At other times, when perfectly awake, he would walk to the 
spot where he had hidden his money, to see if it was safe. One 
night, while in his waking state, he missed his treasute—that 
great sum of five guineas and a half, and half a crown! That 
great sum which he carried down into Berkshire as his last, 
dearest pleasure! ‘That great sum, which at times solaced and 
distracted the last moments of a man, whose property, nearly 
reaching to a million, extended itself almost through every county 
in England. 

The circumstances of the loss were these :— 

Mr. Partis, who was then with him in Berkshire, was waked 
one morning about two o'clock by the noise of a naked foot, 
seemingly walking about his bed-chamber with great caution. 
Somewhat alarmed at the circumstance, he naturally asked «* Whe 
isthere !” on which a person coming up towards the bed, said with 
great civility —‘ Sir, my name is Elwes; I have been unfortunate 
enough to be robbed in this house, which I believe is mine, of all 
the money I have in the world—of five guineas and a half, and 
half a crown !”—“ Dear Sir,” replied Mr. Partis, ** I hope you are 
mistaken ; do not make yourself uneasy.”——** O ! no, no,” rejoined 
the old gentleman, ‘it’s all true: and really, Mr. Partis, with 
such a sum—lI should have liked to have seen the end of it.” 

This unfortunate sum was found a few days after in a comer 
behind the window-shutter. 

It was now the autumn of the year 1789, and the progress of 
each day took something away from his understanding. His 
memory was gone entirely : his perception of things was decreasing 
very rapidly ; and as the mind became unsettled, gusts of the most 
violent passion usurped the place of his former command of 
temper. That courtesy, once so amiable in his manners and his 
address, was now conspicuous no longer; and there appeared no 
particle of his mental qualities that did not seem to have survived 
themselves. 

For six wecks previous to his death, he had got a custom of 
NO. L. 2E 
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gaing to rest in his clothes, as perfectly dressed as during the day, 
He was one morning found fast asleep betwixt the sheets, with his 
shoes on his feet, his stick in his hand, and an old torn hat on 
his head. 

On this circumstance being discovered, a servant was set to 
watch, and take care that he undressed himself ; yet, so desirous 
was he of continuing this custom, that he told the servant, with 
his usual providence about money, that if he would not take any 
notice of him, he would leave him something in his will. 

On the 18th day of November 1789, Mr. Elwes discovered 
signs of that utter and total weakness, which, in eight days, carried 
him to his grave. On the evening of the first day he was con- 
veyed to bed—from which he rose no more. His appetite was 
gone—he had but a faint recollection of any thing about him; 
and his last coherent words were addressed to his son, Mr. John 
Elwes, in hoping “ he had left him what he wished.” On the 
morning of the 26th of November, he expired without a sigh !— 
with the ease with which an infant goes to sleep on the breast of 
its mother, worn out with “ the rattles and the toys” of a long 
day! 

One strange circumstance I cannot here omit to mention :— 
some days previous to the death of his father, Mr. John Elwes 
was returning from an estate he had just purchased, in Gloucester- 
shire, with a clergyman, to whom he had given the living. On 
his journey a strange presentiment came across his mind, that he 
should see his father but once again. The idea was so strongl 
impressed on his thoughts, that he sat out in the middle of the 
night to reach Marcham: he did reach it, and was in time to be 
witness of that sight which most afflicts a good son, on the subject 
of a father—he beheld him expire. 

Thus died Mr. Elwes, fortunate in escaping from a world he 
had lived in too long for his own peace! 

I have now fulfilled my promise to the public—I have presented 
before their view the portraiture of that extraordinary man, whose 
life will not hastily be forgotten in this country. In saying this, 
I should indeed blush, could I take to myself any merit in the 
detail of it——No; I am free to say—it has not the smallest claim 
of that sort; but it is worthy some attention with the public, as 
being the faithful and accurate transcript of a man the most 
singular this country ever produced, long and intimately known 
to me; and whose manners, spite of some defects, I shall ever 
reverence and respect. For, it will happen, that the purest 
characters are not always those which are loved the most. A 
roughness of manner, and a temper that is imperious, will for 
ever prevent affection, however highly we may think of integrity or 
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yirtuee In the mildness of Mr. Elwes’s manners, and in the 
finished politeness of his address, there was more than a counter- 
balance for all his singularities: you esteemed him, perhaps, 
more than you ought ; and even his faults seemed to spring from 
an infirmity that you pitied, more than abhorred. 

In giving his character, I have entered into the minutiz, and all 
the little anecdotes of private life—for there, and there only, can 
the real character be seen.—Life when “full dressed,” is 
always alike. It resembles the soldier on the parade, habited 
in one uniform, and acting with a uniformity that is equal to his 
habit. 

The sentiment which, doubtless, will arise in the minds of 
those who have perused this account, will, perhaps, thus close 
with me, the result of all I have said. 

Mr. Elwes, as one of the commons of England, in three succes- 
sive parliaments, maintained a conduct which purer times might 
have been glad to boast, and which later times may be proud to 
follow. The minister that influenced him was—his conscience. 
He obeyed no mandate, but his opinion. He gave that opinion as 
he held it to be right. 

In one word, his public conduct lives after him, pure, and 
without a stain ! 

In private life, he was chiefly an enemy to himself. To 
others he lent much—to himself he denied every thing. But in 
the pursuit of his property, or the recovery of it, I have not, in 
my remembrance, one unkind thing that was ever done by him. 

But that great object which rises highest to the view out of the 
prospect of his varied life—let me again enforce on this page. 
That object is, the insufficiency of wealth alone to confer happi- 
ness. For who, after the perusal of the life of Mr. Elwes shall 
say—I am rich—and therefore I shall be happy ? 

Every circumstance of the memoirs here written, proves the 
fallacy of this hope. But still has such a life had its purpose. 
For if it should add one circumstance consolatory to poverty— 
while it enforces the extreme and perfect vanity of wealth—then 
has such a life, as that of Mr. Elwes, not been in vain. 

Such be the wreath that my humble hand now strews over his 
grave ! a wreath where flattery has not furnished one single 
flower :—but not wholly unadorned is it, for it is the tribute of 
truth ! As such, I give it to his memory; and at a moment 
when praise or blame can affect him no more. 

Supplementary to the above, I subjoin the following most beau- 
tiful inscription, as one of the very few literary compositions 
to which Mr. Elwes ever paid attention; and it is to the credit of 
his literary taste. It was communicated to me by Mr. Ruggles, 
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a very able and well informed magistrate for the county of Essex, 
who had it from Mr. Elwes himself; and the lines in italics were 
marked by the pen of Mr. Elwes, as being peculiarly beautiful, 
They were written by the first Lord Hervey, a brother of the lady 
to whose memory they were inscribed. 





TO THE MEMORY OF 
LADY E. MANSELL, 
NIECE TO THE MOTHER OF SIR HERVEY ELWES. 


Vive pius, moriere pius! cole sacra! colentem 
Mors gravis e templis in cava busta trahat! 


Tho’ the whole life should pass without a stain, 
With piety, alike in health or pain, 

To Heav’n resign’d still Death shall be thy doom, 
And snatch thee from the Altar to the Tomb. 


THE INSCRIPTION. 


Benzatu the covering of this little stone, 
Lie the poor shrunk, yet dear, remains of Ong, 
With merit humble, and with virtue fair, 
With knowlege modest, and with wit sincere ; 
Upright in all the social calls of life, 

The friend, the daughter, sister, and the wife ! 
So just the disposition of her soul, 

Nature left Reason nothing to control : 

Firm, pious, patient, affable of mind, 

Happy in life, and yet in death resign’d ! 

Just in the zenith of those golden days, 

When the mind ripens e’er the form decays, 

The hand of Fate for ever cut her thread, 

And left the world to weep that virtue fled, } 
Its pride when living, and its grief when dead ? 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HON. W. HUSKISSON, M. P. 





PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, 





SIR, 


My prediction is fulfilled: England is declared to be an infected 
country ; she is put on a footing with Turkey at some of the 
principal ports of the Mediterranean, and her merchant navy, 
generally, has been directed to perform quarantine in those ports, 
in consequence of the reported relaxation in the sanatory laws 
said to have been recommended by this Government to the Legis- 
lature, and still more in consequence of the singular doctrines 
proclaimed in parliament, on some recent occasions, respecting 
the plague and the inutility of quarantine regulations. 

As far back as the year 1819, I took the liberty of warning your 
predecessor in office, in a letter “on the Plague and Contagion,”! 
published subsequently to my examination before the Contagion 
Committee of the House of Commons, how far he ventured to 
interfere with the existing sanatory regulations of the country. 
My words were these : « Let it be borne in mind, that the abro- 
gation of laws imposing very trifling shackles to a limited trade, 
besides exposing the whole nation to the visitation of a very de- 
structive disease, will also subject the whole shipping trade of this 
country to the vexatious obligation of performing quarantine in 
every port of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, at all times, and 
under all circumstances,” &c. ‘England, without quarantine 
laws, will instantly be noted in the books of health of every Euro- 
pean nation as an infected country!” 

And in the beginning of the last year, when examined, once 
more, before the Committee on Foreign Trade, and while an- 
swering a question put to me by the chairman, respecting the 
propriety of delivering certain goods immediately, and without per- 


* A letter to the Rt. Hon. F. Robinson, M. P., President of the Board of 
Trade, on the Plague aid Contagion, with reference to the Quarantine 
Laws, by A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S. London, 1819. 
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forming quarantine, I again implored the members not to prop@se 
any considerable relaxation in the existing quarantine regulations 
without due caution, lest other nations should include every Eng- 
lish vessel in their quarantine restrictions, for fear of opening a 


door to contagious disorders. It must be borne in mind (I 
then said), that in proportion as you relax with regard to foul or 
clean bills of health from ‘Turkey, and even America, 30 will other 


European nations, particularly France, include you in their qua- 
rantine laws; all goods and vessels from England would have to 
undergo quarantine of some extent, even on proceeding to Calais.” 
— In legislating here, the King’s Council will have an eye to the 
counter-measures which foreign nations might adopt in conse- 
quence.” 

Q. “Do you think that relaxation in this country, would in- 
duce foreign countries to make more strict regulations respecting 
English vessels ?” 

A. “ There is little doubt of it.” 

Now, let us look at the events that are passing before us. A 
bill is introduced under your sanction, abrogating all existing re- 
gulations on quarantine, and imbodying more liberal, and as it is 
stated, less oppressive measures on the subject, in one act. The 
introduction of this act gives rise to discussions in the British 
House of Commons, during which, principles are promulgated, 
wholly at variance with doctrines sanctioned by dear-bought ex- 
perience—by the brightest authorities, both dead and living, pro- 
fessional as well as unprofessional—by the testimony of many ages 
and every nation—by the open declaration of the highest medical 
tribunal in the country—and lastly, by a report from a committee 
of that very house, in which such heterodox principles are avowed 
and eloquently insisted on. Vessels coming from Alexandria are 
permitted to unload their cargoes of cotton without performing 
quarantine, or after performing only a shortone. And now, mark 
the consequence of all this. ‘The Board of Health, at Leghorn, 
have been deliberating on the propriety of putting all vessels from 
Great Britain under quarantine, in consequence (as we are told 
officially by the agents at Lloyd’s") of the dangerous change made 
in this country in the time formerly fixed for surveillance: and 
the magistrates of a similar description at Genoa, have actually 
ordered that all ships coming from England, with any sort of 
goods, shall perform a quarantine of 15 days; and if with Levant 
goods on board, then the quarantine to extend to 40 days: the 


' See the letters from Lloyd's agents at Leghorn and Genoa, in “ The 
Times” of the 21st instant. 
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goods being at the same time expurgated. It is even rumored 
that at Marseilles, Minorca, Barcelona, Naples, and Palermo, the 
same strong measures are likely to be adopted. 

Here, then, we see the injurious effects of an incautious inter. 
ference with the sanatory laws, predicted by a contagionist who 
has not been listened to, in full play against the British shipping ; 
while the useful results that are to arise from a relaxation in those 
laws, promised by the apostle of non-contagion, who appears to 
have been attentively listened to, are as yet, and I am sure will 
ever remain, problematical. 

As the new bill, which has excited such mischief, is understood 
to have been framed at the suggestion of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade, in whose report I find myself cited as one of the medical 
witnesses who recommended a modification of the quarantine 
laws then in force, I feel it due to my character to address you on 
the subject, in order to remind you, that I implored, at the same 
time, the committee to be cautious in adopting any modification 
of the quarantine laws, and that I pointed out the penalty by which 
a different conduct would inevitably be followed. 

To the political feature of the question I purposely confine 
myself. It is in consideration of its great importance, that I 
venture to intreat you to introduce your more enlightened mea- 
sures of protection against contagion in a less objectionable form, 
and so framed as to afford the surest guarantee of the non-existence 
of dangerous innovations to those trading nations who are, as yet, 
unprepared to receive the doctrine of non-contagion in plague, 
and of the non-transmissibility of contagion by goods and ns. 

Into the medical part of the question, respecting which more 
absurdities have perhaps been uttered within the last few years, 
and I may say, within the last few weeks, and more incorrect as 
sertions made, than at any other time before, it is not my inten- 
tion to enter. Laterem lavare, quis curat? If all that has been 
said hitherto in proof of the existence of contagion in plague—if 
the unimpeachable testimony of eminent persons in support of 
that existence—if the stubborn facts (and ten such facts are as 

ood as ten thousand) brought forward in my letter on the plague 
fore alluded to, proving the existence of contagion, and its 
transmissibility by goods and persons from one part of the world 
to another—facts which none of the non-contagionists have yet 
dared to contradict or impugn—if these things, I say, have failed 
to produce conviction, where conviction is important ; it is not 
for me, at the eleventh hour, to come forward and again en- 
deavor to remove affected doubts. Let the Government look at 
the question as one of international policy, and be wise. Me- 
dical men will settle those doubts among themselves. 
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But although I thus disclaim all intention of troubling either 
ou or the public with any medical disquisition on the subject, 
an unwilling to part with you without adverting to some of the 
misrepresentations respecting many circumstances connected with 
the question of the plague, to which currency has of late been 
given, I dare not say from any improper motive, yet with mis- 
chievous effect, inasmuch as they have tended to unsettle and 
agitate the public mind, and would continue to do so unless re- 
futed. 

Ist. It has been asserted, that not a single expurgator in the 
lazaretto of Marseilles has caught the plague since 1720, This is 
at variance with truth: and I shall prove it to be so by mentioning 
the fact, that Dr. Robert officially reported to Professor Foderé, 
that cases of plague had, at times, occurred in the lazaretto of 
Marseilles, in consequence of vessels with the disease coming 
from Turkey or Barbary ; and I will cite, in illustration, the three 
vessels commanded by Captains Bernardy, Giraud, and Pons, 
which arrived at the lazaretto of Marseilles in 1786 with the 
plague. But why instance Marseilles in particular? ‘Would not 
the lazaretto of Leghorn do as well? and if cases of plague (or 
even a single case) should appear to have occurred in that lazaret- 
to, among persons communicating with vessels having the plague 
on board, or with their crew, or with their cargo, would not the 
contagion of the disorder be equally proved? I assert then, on 
the authority of General Spanocchi (a living witness), who was 
Governor of Leghorn in 1814, at which period I visited the qua- 
rantine establishments of that place, that two cases of plague had 
shortly before occurred in the lazaretto of St. Leopold, under 
circumstances such as I have here alluded to. But by far the 
strongest example of communicated plague to the servants of a 
lazaretto, by the crew and goods of an infected vessel, is that 
which was reported by the British Consul-general at Venice, in 
1818, and which I afterwards had the means of personally veri- 
fying, by the oral testimony of the physician and surgeon of the 
lazaretto, when I visited that country in 1819. I allude to the 
case of a vessel from Durazzo importing the plague into the laza. 
retto of Poviglia, at Venice, in October 1818, which affected all 
those that had any communication with the crew or cargo, most 
of them dying, and among them four bastazzi, or expurgators. 
Will this number suffice, instead of the only disputed case said to 
have occurred at Marseilles, quoted by an Leaoeilie gentleman ? 
Government are in possession of the very dispatches of Mr. Hopp- 
ner, which announced this example of communicated plague to 
the expurgators ; and yet no answer was given to the gentleman 
in question, when he made the assertion here disputed, on which 
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he appeared to rely so much, as a means of proving the inutility 
of quarantine Jaws ! 

2dly. It has been stated, that “« no man could produce a single 
instance to prove that contagion had been conveyed in cotton 
goods of any kind whatever.” ‘To what purpose, I ask, have Sir 
A. Faulkner, Sir James Macgregor, myself, and above all, Mr. 
Hayes, who resided forty-four years in Smyrna, given their eyi- 
dence before the Committee on Contagion in 1819? What has 
been the use of Sir Gilbert Blane’s, Mr. Joseph Green’s, and my 
own examination before the Committee of Foreign Trade, in 
1824, when such a statement can be made and repeated? If 
the assertion here noticed is made in ignorance of the evidence 
published by those committees, then it is to be regretted that 
the evidence was not .read before the assertion was attempted, 
If, on the other hand, that evidence has been read, it is not surely 
pretended to doubt the word of witnesses practically conver- 
sant with the subject, averring facts that have come to their own 
knowlege ; while that of one or two medical persons, with either a 
short experience in such matters, or with none, is readily attended 
to! But, perhaps, another instance of plague imported by means 
of cotton goods, and that over land too, which has never been much 
noticed, will, in addition to those brought forward by Mr. Hayes 
and myself, satisfy the incredulous. Let them, then, inquire of 
the proper authorities, whether the real Levant plague was not 
conveyed in April, 1819, from Smyrna to Greiffenberg, in Silesia, 
in bales of cotton; and whether, in consequence of such an im- 
portation, some cases of death did not actually take place, until 
the disease was fortunately checked by insulation, and the most 
rigorous measures of segregation. 

3dly. It has been advanced, that Holland never had, and has 
not now, any quarantine establishments. Why was not this as- 
sertion instantly contradicted by those who heard it (and must 
_ have known it to be founded on misconception), as it had been 
contradicted over and over again, on former occasions, by those 
best acquainted with the state of Holland? Had not Sir James 
Gambier’s letter to Mr. Planta, in 1819, informed the Govern- 
ment that vessels from the Barbary coast are carefully inspected 
in Holland, and that the marine department determines, according 
to the nature of the case, *¢ to what extent quarantine shall be en- 
forced ?” Is it not in evidence before the Committee on Foreign 
Trade, that the late secretary to the Dutch ambassador in London, 
had assured one of the witnesses then examined, that quarantine 
establishments existed, and had long existed, in Holland; and did 
not that same witness give in the title of the printed code of 
quarantine laws actually in force in the kingdom of the United 
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Netherlands ? And yet the non-contagionists keep repeating, 
time after time, that Holland has no sanatory laws. 
4thly. ‘The statement of an anonymous writer of a pamphlet, 
published in 1720, that the idea of contagion in plague first arose 
in the sixteenth century, out of a Popish state-trick, aided by 
Fracastorus, has been renewed by a contemporary physician, who 
is looked on as the leader of the non-contagionists in this country; 
and, since him, the same statement has been repeated by four or 
five other writers of books and reviews, as well as by one or two 
persons in a more commanding station of life. Now, although 
it makes but little in support of the belief in the contagion of 
plague, whether the idea of contagion was first conceived at one 
time rather than at another—and so far the statement might be 
suffered to go to the world unmolested—it is, on the other hand, 
just that ignorance should be exposed, when it assumes the garb 
of dictatorial learning. ‘This statement, then, respecting the 
origin of the idea of contagion, like the other assertions al- 
ready noticed, is perfectly at variance with truth. History 
tells us that the very word “ quarantine” belongs to the sixth, and 
not the sixteenth century; and that it arose out of an edict of 
Justinian, enjoining all those who came from a country known to 
be infected to repair to a particular spot, there to be watched for 
the term of forty days, in order to ascertain whether they brought 
with them the seed of the disease. And from the same source 
we learn, that an edict of the Venetian Senate, dated more than a 
century (March, 1448,) before the pretended Popish state-trick 
took place, was passed, establishing a board of health for the 
especial purpose of preventing the introduction of the plague. 
5th. Equally unfounded with the preceding assertions, and be- 

traying an equal ignorance of modern history, is the statement that 
Persia has never had the plague, although caravans and travellers 
from Turkey are constantly arriving in that country—a statement 
which, it is pretended, proves that the disease cannot be contagious, 
or it would have travelled eastward from Turkey into Persia. 
But how is the real fact. Persia, it is true, has generally been 
free from the plague; but this immunity the inhabitants owe to 
their strong belief in the contagion of that disease, in consequence 
of which, very strict, and as Sir Gore Ousely (the highest autho- 
rity I can quote on this point) assures me, very severe surveillance 
is exercised over travellers and caravans coming from Turkey. 
When the chances of war, however, threw a portion of that em- 


" See the speeches in the House of Commons on the introduction of the 
bill this session, and the tenor of the assertions made before both Commit- 
tees of the house, so often alluded to. 
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pire into the hands of the Ottoman. troops, whom the tenets of 
predestination teach to disregard the fatal effects of the plague, 
that disease made its way into Persia, and committed great havoc, 
Thus, during the occupation of Tabriz, and the greatest part of 
the province of Azerbaijan by the Turkish invaders, upwards of 
30,000 of the inhabitants died of the plague ; but since that pro. 
vince has been restored to the Persian monarchs, no instance of 
that disease has occurred, in consequence of the precautions taken 
at the frontiers of Erivan—precautions which amount, in effect, 
to our quarantine laws, though much more severe in their nature, 
I trust that after this information, which I am authorised by our 
late ambassador at the court of Hispahan to make public, we 
shall hear no more of the futile and unsound argument against the 
— nature of plague, deduced from the immunity of 
ersia. 

But facts every day crowd on us from all parts, to over- 
whelm, as it were, the innovators and levellers of sound doc- 
trines and old institutions. A recent and highly interesting 
communication from General Count Michel Woronzow, Governor- 
general of New Russia and Bessarabia, informs me that the 
plague penetrated, in November last, into Ismail, from the right 
bank of the Danube, where that disease had been raging for fif- 
teen months, and that its introduction was traced to an individual 
who contrived to elude the quarantine regulations. This took place 
during the cold season (mark that!) and seventy-three cases of 
death occurred during a period of two months, in a population of 
12,000 inhabitants, who were saved from the desolating effects of 
the disease by the active and immediate regulations of insulation 
adopted by the government, it being proved that the disorder, 
through those regulations, was wholly confined to those individuals 
who had communicated with the first importer, or had received 
goods belonging to him. 

I might extend much farther this exposé of the ignorance or 
disingenuity of those who proclaim aloud the non-existence of 
contagion in plague, and call for the abolition of all sanitary laws. 
Thus I could tell you, that it is not true, that the contemporary 
physician to whom I have alluded as the advocate of non-conta- 
gion, was the only physician who, since the establishment of the 
doctrine of contagion, has been experimentally in collision with 
the plague: for, without alluding to the well-marked case of Dr. 
White, I know, from having been present at the experiment, that 
Dr. Valli inoculated himself with the matter of the plague, and 
caught the disorder, the progress of which I witnessed at the 
hospital Galata in 1803. I could also tell you, that it is not true, 
that the two chief medical officers of the French army in Egypt, 
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as quoted by the non-contagionists, are of opinion that the plague 
js not contagious, and that medical officers in that army had 
dressed the sores of patients ill of the plague, and opened the 
bodies of those who died of the disease, without contracting it. 
Both those distinguished individuals have recorded their firm be- 
lief in the contagion of the plague, in very valuable works ; 
and it is known that no fewer than 44 medical officers of that 
army died of the plague in Egypt. Larrey himself informs us, 
that one of his assistants who opened a body was seized with 
the plague and died; and Lattil, another experienced medical 
oficer, whose Dissertation on Plague has been kept so studiously 
in the dark, caught the disease by dressing a bubo. But I fear 
that by following such a course,I should be insensibly drawn 
into the medical consideration of the present question, from which 
I professed my intention of abstaining. I shall, therefore, con- 
clude here, with repeating that the object I had in addressing you 
on the present occasion, was chiefly of a political tendency, and 
of a two-fold nature. First, to advert to the injury that has 
already resulted from the promulgation of the unsound doctrines 
lately started on the subject of quarantine laws—an injury which 
the shipping interest of Great Britain is actually feeling at this 
moment, and is likely to feel as long as the present measures 
are so introduced and so discussed in the British House of Com- 
mons ; and secondly, to expose a few of the many misrepresenta- 
tions on which those doctrines are made to stand. 

With respect to that part of the question which relates to the 
hardships felt by the Levant trade, under the old’quarantine laws, 
I confess I cannot comprehend the use it is intended to make of 
that special circumstance in legislating for a general object. What 
more right have persons engaged in importing Levant goods, to 
complain of restrictive conditions imposed on that trade by the 
Government of this country, than the importers of foreign corn 
have, for instance, who are equally restricted from disposing of 
their cargoes until certain conditions are fulfilled—or, in other 
words, until the market price of that commodity is such as to al- 
low of the disposal of those cargoes? Both are measures of na- 
tional policy. The one to protect the whole community from 
the devastating effects of imported disease ; the other to protect 
part of the community only, namely, the agricultural interest, 
against the depreciating effect of an overflowing market. But 
how wide is the difference in the degrees of importance that be- 
long to the ultimate end of those two legislative measures ! 

I wish it had been possible for me to point out to your attention, 
how much more the question of quarantine regulations is one of 
international policy than of medical research, without alluding in 
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so direct a manner to the part I have taken at different times in 
its discussion and consideration. It would have been greatly more 
suitable to my feelings to have been able so to do; but the para- 
mount importance of the subject has silenced all sentiments of 
personal inconvenience ; and it is on the same ground that I pre. 
fer the press as a vehicle of my letter, to the unsafe,and not 
always useful, transmission of such communications by a private 
channel. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


A. B. GRANVILLE, M. D 


16, Grafton Street, Berkeley Square, 
May 24, 1825. 





This letter was sent to the Right Honorable Gentleman to 
whom it is addressed, with the following explanatory note :— 


Dr. Granville begs to call Mr. Huskisson’s attention to a letter 
addressed to him, as President of the Board of Trade, for reasons 
therein stated, both as to the motive and channel of the communi- 
cation. 

Dr. Granville being anxious that the contents of that article 
should meet the eye of Mr. Huskisson, before any further dis- 
cussion on the quarantine bill takes place in Parliament, will leave 
this packet himself to day at Mr. Huskisson’s residence. 

Dr. Granville cannot help declaring, that he considers the new 
bill likely to be looked on as unsatisfactory, by the vigilant mind 
of foreign Boards of Health, in its present state, and as by no 
means calculated to quiet the feelings of insecurity which its bare 
discussion has excited among foreign nations; and were he con- 
sulted by the Sardinian ambassador in London, to whom he has 
the honor of being attached as physician, respecting the steps al- 
ready taken at Genoa by the Piedmontese government, he would 
be under the necessity of pointing out the objectionable features 
of the new bill; not in reference to any want of salutary re- 
strictions in its clauses, as it has been inconsiderately, and it may 
be said unfortunately believed, at home and abroad; but in reference 
to the imperfect nature of those provisions which relate to the 
lazarettoes themselves, and the manner of performing quarantine. 

Dr. Granville has enlarged so much on these two points, both in 
his letter to Mr. Robinson, and in his evidence before the Commit- 
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tee of Foreign Trade, that he thinks it needless to do more than al- 
jude to them in this place. 

Although Dr. Granville has not the honor of being known to 
Mr. Huskisson, he may venture to say that he is not altogether un- 
known to Mr. Huskisson’s predecessor in office, and to him refer- 
ence may be made as to the degree of moral weight that may attach 
to Dr. Granville’s assertions. 


May 26, 
16, Grafton Street, Berkeley Square. 
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hi Cavses, six : of minor importance, the four last : of major, 
the two first: whereof the second for establishing the measure ; 
the first (the preamble) for justification of it. 

Measure, 200/. a year added to the salaries of the existing thirty 
police magistrates. Original salary, 400/.— see below. Last year 
but two, (3 G. IV. c. 55.) so says clause 1,—200/. added to it. 
Already comes the demand for as much more. 

A reason is wanted—and such an one as shall amount toa 
justification. Ready at hand is a complete one, and not less con- 
cise than complete ; one single word—expediency. ** And whereas 
it is expedient to encrease the said salary.” The House has 
standing orders—Parliament has standing reasons: at any rate it 
has this one, andthis one is the standing representative of all 
others. To the wise, and from the wise, this one word is sufh- 
cient. 

For this second 2001. it is all-sufficient: whether it might have 
served equally for the first. Time for search is wanting. But I 
would venture a small wager, that on that occasion it did so serve: 
it will serve equally well for any number of others. It is made of 
stretching leather. It works well, and wears well: it will be as 
good a thousand years hence as it is at present. ‘That which is 
expedient is expedient. What can be more expedient than expe- 
dieny ? ....I could not refrain looking. I should have won my 
wager. ‘The expediency reason is not indeed applied exclusively 
to the salary-raising clause (No. 6.), but it shines in the preamble , 
and in that clause the lustre and virtue of it extends to all the 
others. 
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According to usage, the sum is left in blank in the Bill: ac- 
cording to usage, the blank is filled up by the eloquence of the 
minister. 

After having thus done the one thing needful, and stamped the 
measure with intelligibility, he might not perhaps have done amiss, 
had he left the justification of it to the wisdom of Parliament, as 
above. 

That injustice may be completely avoided, misrepresentation as 
far as possible, the /imes and the Morning Chronicle—two of the 
most accredited sources of information—have, upon this occasion - 
been drawn upon, and the matter divided into numbered para- 
graphs ; and, for the grounds of the respective observations here 
hazarded, reference has, by means of the numbers, been made to 
those several paragraphs. 

Original salary, 400/. a year (see below). Last year’s addition, 
200/.a year. Existing, what? 600/. Magistrates, thirty. Ag- 
gtegate of the addition, 6000/. a year: aggregate of the now 
proposed addition, another 6000/. a year; together, 12,000/. 
Nature of the demand clear enough: not to speak of reason, 
which seems altogether out of the question: not so the alleged 
grounds of it. To tread them up has been tread-wheel work.— 
Result, what follows. 

Evils proposed to be remedied, deficiencies: 1. deficiency in 
appropriate intellectual aptitude: 2. deficiency in time employed 
in attendance. As to aptitude, during the 400/. a year (so says 
No. 2.) incompetence total. Thus far aptitude : the same certificate 
may, without much stretch of inference, be made to apply to 
quantity of attendance. ‘These are the evils for which the second 
200/. a year, multiplied by 30, is to suffice as a remedy. The 
first dose was administered two or three years ago: already it 
has been found insufficient, else why apply for another ? But that 
which a single dose cannot effect another dose may; and if this 
does not, others and others after them are at hand from the same 
shop. 

For the remedying of these evils, the reality of them being 
supposed, begin as above and end as above, the means provided 
by the wisdom of parliament. 

‘That wisdom having thus exhausted itself,—for ulterior reme- 
dies, how little so ever needed, comes, as will be seen, an addi- 
tional supply, provided by administration : provided, by the genius 
of Lord Sidmouth, who invented them; by the magnanimity of 
Mr. Peel, who disdained not to adopt them. They are—future 
exclusion of all non-barristers : ditto of all barristers of less than 
three years’ standing. I speak here, and of necessity, of the two 
secretaries, late and present. For it is by Mr. Peel and his suc- 
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cessors in that office, if by anybody, that these remedies are to be 
applied. Parliament is to know nothing of them: patliament is 
not to be trusted with the application of them. 

Viewing all this wisdom and virtue, through the medium of the 
greatest happiness principle, (a principle which has been accused 
of giving to financial objects rather a yellow tinge,) I have the 
misfortune of seeing the whole speech in a considerably different 
point of view—1. The alleged evils—the inaptitude, and the non. 
attendance—neither of them proved by it. 2. Supposing the dis. 
order proved; the supposed remedy, parliamentary and ministe- 
rial, as above, inefficient to any good purpose ; efficient to a very 
bad purpose ; but both these evils, though not proved by the 
Right Hon. Secretary, I admit, and, as it seems to me, probabilize, 
the existence. $. At the same time, of both. 4. So doing, I 
venture to propose a remedy, which, for reasons assigned, seems 
to me a promising one—and the only one which the nature of the 
case admits of, without some change in the whole judiciary system, 
such as in part has been, and with large amendments, will again 
be, submitted to the public, but which it would be altogether use- 
less, as well as impracticable, to insert here. 

Alleged evil 1.—Deficiency in appropriate aptitude. Here I 
take on me to say not proved. Here I am all confidence. Sub- 
peena in hand, I call on the Right Hon. Secretary. In No. 11. 
stands his evidence—* Present police magistrates” (per Jimes) 
‘‘ of the highest personal respectability.” Per Morning Chronicle 
—‘‘their knowlege, experience, and respectability’—{all 30 of 
them)—* and their services had already proved the importance of 
the duties they had to fulfil.” Per Yimes, again—* they per- 
formed their duties” (and ¢haé not only to the satisfaction of the 
Right Hon. Secretary, but) “to the great satisfaction of the 
country.” 

This being unquestionable, what is become of the evil, and 
what need can there be of a remedy? 

What ascene is here! The Right Hon. Gentleman at daggers 
drawn with himself! How to account for it? One way alone I 
can think of, and it is this: the force of his eloquence over- 
powered his memory. While, with so much pathos, he was 
lamenting, on the part of a certain set of persons, the deplorable 
want of aptitude,—he forgot that, before he sat down, he had to 
deliver, in behalf of the self same persons, a certificate of accom- 
plished aptitude. When at last the time had come for the deli- 
very of this certificate, he had already forgot how large a portion 
of his speech had been employed in giving contradiction to it. To 
answer the purpose for which they are made, what must be the 
complexion of the assertions of inaptitude uttered with such entire 
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confidence ? They must be at once true and false: true, for the 
purpose of proving the necessity of the additional bonus; false, 
for the purpose of entitling these thus meritorious and actually ex- 
isting persons (for this slides in sub silentio) to receive, before any 
of their future contingent colleagues have been in existence to re- 
ceive it, a full share of the benefit of it. Admit him to be ia 
possession of the power of giving truth to a self-contradictory 
proposition, the Right Hon. Secretary proves this his p:obandum, 
and thus far justifies his measure : refuse him this accommoda- 
tion, he stands self-confuted, and his argument is somewhat worse 
than none. 

Were ministerial responsibility any thing better than a word, the 
task the Right Hon. Gentleman had charged himself with, was 
(it must be confessed) rather a delicate one. English punch, ac- 
cording to the Frenchman in the jest book, is a liquor of contra- 
diction: a compound of a similar complexion was that, which, on 
occasions such as the present, a situation such as the Right Hon. 
Secretary occupies, gives him in charge to mix up, for the enter- 
tainment of Honorable House. Except in the case of an under- 
ling whose character is too offensively rotten not to make it 
matter of necessity to suffer him to be thrown overboard, for all 
official men in general—high and low—there is but one character : 
a general character for excellence, tinged here and there with a little 
difference of color, corresponding to the nature of the department. 
The idea looks as if it were taken from the old chronicles: where, 
with decent intervals, one portrait serves for half a dozen worthies : 
ene town for the same number of towns, and so as to battles and 
executions. ‘Time and labor are thus saved. This universal charac- 
ter puts one in mind of an ingenious document I have seen, sold 
under the title of the Universal Almanac. A copy of it has been 
supposed to be bound up with every cabinet minister’s copy of 
the Red Book. Like a formula for convictions, it might be in- 
serted into each particular, or into one general act of Parliament. 
Subscription to it, and oath of belief in it, in relation to all official 
persons whose salaries had risen or should hereafter rise to a 
certain amount, might be added to the test and corporation acts : 
and, without need of troubling the legislature, Lord Chief Justice 
Abbot, or Lord Chief Justice Anybody, would hold himself in 
readiness to fine and imprison every man who should dare to in- 
sinuate that any such person that lives, or that ever has lived, or 
that ever shall live, is, has been, or ever can be, deficient in any 
one point belonging to it. 

Without violation of this standing character rule, he saw how 
impossible it was, that any the slightest shade of inaptitude, 
actual or possible, in any one of its modes, could be laid on the 
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character of any one of the existing incumbents. ‘ With the cha- 
racter of all of them, all who heard him,” (see No. 11.) «were 
acquainted.” Remain, according to parliamentary usage, the onl 
persons with whom any such liberty could be taken—their future. 
contingent, and thence as yet unknown successors. 

Here however comes something of a difficulty. Evil as above— 
disorder as above—inaptitude in some shape or other : remedy as 
above, of the preventive stamp, the 200/. a year. Good: suppos- 
ing disorder or danger of it. But where is the room for it, where 
there is neither the one nor the other? Sole reason, the word 
invidious. Invidious it would be, and that being the case, “ poor 
economy”—* so poor,” (says No. 8.) «that there could not be a 
worse’’—to refuse to those gentlemen whom every body knows, 
that which will be given, to those of whom, without disparage- 
ment it must be said, that they are gentlemen whom as yet nobody 
knows. 

So much as to aptitude: and the alleged, and by the same per- 
son at the same time denied, deficiency in it. Remains as another, 
and the only remaining subject matter of deficiency, the article of 
time—time employed in official attendance. This, too, is another 
delicate topic. Standing so near to aptitude, and, in particular, to 
the moral branch of it, nothing determinate in relation to it could 
be hazarded : allusion, insinuation, yes: but nothing that applied 
to any body. Great increase of population.” (No. 1. Morning 
Chronicle) ‘The duties of the office would require constant 
attendance” (No. 5. Morn. Chron.) * almost constant attendance.” 
—(No, 4. Jimes.)\—Hereon comes the same troublesome ques- 
tion as before. This constancy of attendance, is it not then paid 
by the present gentlemen? Answer, as before, yes and no: 
and, to secure it at the hands of their future colleagues and suc- 
cessors, comes the necessity of the same sweet security—the 
200/, a year: this 200/. a year to be given, and without con- 
dition, not only to those unknown persons, but moreover, and in 
the first place, on pain of hearing the word invidious, and bear- 
ing the stigma of “poverty,” given also to the existing gen- 
tlemen, in whose instance there is so much, and so little, need 
of it. 

So much for the Right Hon. Secretary’s two evils, and his 
proof of their existence. Now for his two ministerial remedies in 
aid of the 200/. a year parliamentary one :—1. exclusion of all but 
barristers ; 2. exclusion of all barristers but three-year old ones. 
Problem, which his rhetoric or his logic, or what is sometimes 
more powerful than both, his silence, has undertaken for the 
solution of—how to prove, that, by these two exclusions, added to 
the 200/. a year,—appropriate aptitude, moral, intellectual, and 
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active, adequate to the situation, together with adequate plenitude 
of attendance, will be produced. 

By this policy, he secures, to this class of his protegés the aptitude, 
proved by the right to the name of barrister. Now then what are 
the qualifications, the sole qualifications, of the possession of which 
any proof whatever is given by the right to bear this name? An- 
swer: being of full age ; payment of a certain sum in fees and taxes, 
and, on a certain number of days sprinkled over a surface of five 
years, eating and drinking in a certain place, or therein making be- 
lieve to eat and drink. Sum: between one and two hundred 
pounds ; place, the hall of an inn of court; number of days, 
twenty in every year; total number of days, a hundred. As to 
the making believe, this option must not be omitted : nor yet the 
hour—four, or half-past four; for neither the hour nor the fare 
accord well with the taste, of the class of persons for whom, it 
will be seen, the 800/. is destined. 

As if this security were not strong enough, now mounts another 
on the shoulders of it. After five years employed in the above 
exercises, then comes a r¢pose of three years more ; for not less in- 
deed than these three years more, must this class of the Right Hon. 
Secretary’s protegés have borne the name of barrister: but, as to 
the exercises of eating and drinking, if it be agreeable to the gentle- 
man to perform them, he is no longer burthened with any limita- 
tion in regard to place. The Right Hon. Minister in the pathetic 
part of his speech (No. 4.) asks a question: may logic, in the 
person of an obscure individual, be permitted to do the like ! Com- 
paratively speaking (for I mean nothing more)—service for five 
years, (the usual time), as clerk to an attorney, would it not be a 
security, though not so dignified, somewhat more efficient? The 
clerk could not be altogether ignorant of law without his master’s 
suffering for it. ‘The master, therefore, has some interest in 
causing him to learn it; the clerk, in learning it. But more of 
this further on. 

The security is of Lord Sidmouth’s invention: so his Right 
Hon. Successor assures us; and much inferior authority might 
have sufficed to command belief. ‘It is just the sort of security, 
that the genius of his noble and learned oracle, or of Mr. Justice 
Bailey, or of Mr. Justice Park, might have devised; of all these 
luminaries the collective wisdom was perhaps expended on it. 
For all these luminaries, the name of barrister, with three years 
wear of it, was security sufficient: and, if he is sincere, Lord 
Sidmouth’s successor looks no deeper than to names. 

So much better in their eyes is a nominal security than a real 
one, that when a real one offers, it is deliberately put aside. 


(No. 6.) 
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The design of the Right Hon. Secretary found the class of 
country gentlemen standing in its way: a class, before which 
ministers, not to say kings themselves bow, was not to be lightly 
dealt with. Something in the way of compliment to them was 
indispensable ; the compliment, however, was unavoidably of a 
somewhat ambiguous character, as, not being eminent lawyers, 
they could not serve the purpose. Inaptitude on their parts, 
relative inaptitude at least, it was necessary should somehow or 
other be insinuated. 

As to this matter, if absolute inaptitude would content the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, my feeble suffrage would see no very 
cogent reason against joining itself to his: but, as to comparative 
inaptitude, in the case in question,—comparative in relation to his 
three years old, and theretofore perhaps, eating and drinking 
barristers, so far I cannot go with him. For, not only country 
gentlemen at large, but country magistrates—nay, and such coun- 
try magistrates as have been in use to perform—and that for 
whatsoever length of time—the duties of this very office—such 
are those he puts from him. This being decided, for extinguishing 
all pretensions to appropriate aptitude on their part, the purpose of 
his argument required a dyslogistic epithet. Routine is accord- 
ingly the epithet, by which the whole of the business they have 
been accustomed to is characterised. Yet, make the least of it, it 
at any rate composes the greatest part of the business of the very 
office from which he is excluding them: one more look, and, as 
you will see that the business they have been accustomed to, has, 
in the instance of many of them, and may, if he will vouchsafe to 
adopt them, be, in the instance of all these children of his adop- 
tion, made to comprise the whole of it. Such being the candidates 
whom he puts aside as unfit for the business, what are the objects 
of his embrace? ‘Three years old barristers, altogether unused to 
business of any kind; unless eating and drinking, or making be- 
lieve to eat and drink, is business. To a person who has never 
dined, or made believe to dine, at an inn of court hall, all this 
may seem exaggeration, to say no worse, J speak not only from 
observation, but from experience. Such is my good fortune, never 
as yet have I been convicted of perjury : nobody has ever given me 
anything for saying this: my evidence is therefore good evi- 
dence ; and it applies not less to the making believe to eat and 
drink, than to the actual exhibition of those so perfectly conclusive, 
and exclusively receivable tests of aptitude for the office of magis- 
trate. Thus the matter stood sixty years ago, and thus I am 
assured, by equally competent witnesses, it stands still. Let it 
not be said, the place being a law place, the conversation turns of 
course on law. There being no conversation on anything, there 
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no conversation on law; for, unless you happen to be already 
acquainted with him, you have no more conversation with your 
messmate, than if he were at the antipodes. 

To complete his demonstration of the superiority of his three 
years old barristers without any experience, to a quondam country 
gentleman with thirty years of appropriate experience, the Right 
Hon. Secretary brings exemplification from the building act, and 
tells Honorable House of a case under it which (says No. 7.) had 
occupied “a couple of days, during which surveyors had been exa~- 
mined on both sides.” Now, in a case of this sort, what is there 
that should render even an experienced magistrate less competent 
than an equally experienced barrister? What has it to do either 
with equity or with common law ? Country magistrates, who, not 
afew of them, are themselves builders—who, all of them, are 
accustomed to order buildings to be built—built with perhaps a 
little of their own money, and sometimes with rather too much of 
other people’s—what should hinder them from being at least as 
well conversant with the subject, as the most learned inhabitant 
of Lincoln’s Inn Old-buildings? Here, for law is an act of 
parliament, nothing more: for fact, evidence about something that 
should or should not have been done under that same act. The 
days thus employed what would they have been to the purpose, if, 
instead of two, there had been twenty of them ? 

At the winding up of his speech (No. 10.) to place above all 
contradiction the indispensableness of the 200/. a year, comes a 
trope—the word refuse—which seems to bid defiance to all en- 
deavors to descry anything in it beyond the intensity of the desire 
to give birth to the indispensable effect. 

Barristers—all barristers in the lump—are, by this figure of 
speech, divided into two classes: those who will serve for 600/. a 
year, and those who will not serve for the 600/. but will for the 
8007. As to the meaning, it is indeed intelligible enough : not so, 
by any means, the grounds of it. That it were so, is, however, 
rather to be wished: for, those—all those, who would be content 
that the 600/. a year, public money, which the Right Hon. 
Secretary is thus buying creatures with, should be saved—all those, 
barristers as they are, are branded with the common name of 
refuse. Such is the contempt, the undisguised, the thus loudly 
proclaimed contempt, in which sincerity, I mean always comparta- 
tive sincerity, is held by this one of our head guardians of public 
morals. Insincerity is among the qualities professed to be possessed 
by barristers : the only one which is sure to be possessed by any of 
them. Now then, true it is, that no reason can be alleged for 
supposing, that, so far as disposition goes, those who get least 
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business are behind-hand in this endowment, with those who get 
most: but disposition is one thing, practice is another: and the 
less a man has manifested of it, the more deep-drawn is the con- 
tempt which he receives on his head at the hands of the Right 
Hon. Secretary, from the bucket lettered with the word refuse. 

Meantime, here stands a strange mystery. Refuse—were there 
ever such a plenty of it, would the hand of Mr. Peel pick it off 
the dunghill, and place it on high—this refuse ? Forbid it, consis- 
tency, at least. For who is it that prophecies it of him ? Is it not 
Mr. Peel himself? But shall he be suffered thus to deal by him- 
self? Shall Amyntas murder Amyntas ? 

One possible solution remains, and but one. On the part of a 
barrister, willingness to serve in the office of police magistrate for 
so little as the 6007. a year, is not merely evidence of his inapti- 
tude for that office, but conclusive evidence. This meaning, how- 
ever strange, being intelligible enough,—we have thus far some- 
thing tangible to examine. For, supposing none but refuse wil- 
ling to serve, refuse he must take up with, or have none: and 
thus, it being Hobson’s choice, there is no inconsistency either in 
his making it, or in his avowing the making it. But suppose 
enough willing who are not refuse, what matter is it how many 
there are who are refuse? Will hey then, having good and bad 
before him, both in plenty, take in hand the bad, putting aside the 
ood ? 

The stock of difficulties is not yet exhausted. Comes now a 
point for him to settle with certain gentlemen. Of the thirty 
gentlemen at present serving in this situation, four I see, who, 
by his own account (No. 11.) are serving, and for these three 
years, or thereabouts, have been serving, at the low price. None 
of them, I hope, were born in Ireland, or in the United States: if 
yes, there may be danger in the case. ‘Sir (they may say to 
him, one after another) do you mean to call me refuse?” One 
consolation is, that refuse, as according to him they are (as per 
No. 1.) they are not the less included in his certificate (No. 6.) of 
universal aptitude. This, with the assurance of the additional 
2001. may, it is hoped soften them. Was it for this that the 
2001. was extended to those, in whose instance experience, if he 
is to be believed, has demonstrated that for any other purpose it 
was not needed ? 

One lumping assumption there is, upon which the whole 
strength of his argument rests. Faintness of prospect, such as to 
induce a man in the profession to take up with 6001. a year certain, 
charged with moderate labor, is conclusive evidence of his not 
being fit, either for the profession of barrister, or for the office of 
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lice magistrate. How brisk are the Right Hon. Secretary’s con- 
clusions! Involved in the assumption is this—that all who have 
not actually a certain quantity of the business in question, or at 
least a strong assurance of it, are unfit for it. Now then how 
stands the matter in point of fact? In a prodigious degree more 
than any other, this profession is always overstocked. In this same 
profession, the quantity of business that shall be deemed sufficient 
to produce a refusal of the office, with the 600/. a year—let the 
fixation of it be left even to him—for one who is in possession of 
it there may be two, or more likely a much greater multiple of 
one, that are not in possession of it. Here then, according to his 
own reckoning, for one who is not refuse, there will be the two, 
the three, the half dozen (where shall we end?) who are refuse : 
and yet, as above, of this refuse, for aught he can know, numbers 
there are in any proportion, whose aptitude is at the highest pitch, 
and who yet, if they have either common prudence, or disposition 
to follow so many examples as are before them, will not disdain to 
pick up the supposed disgraceful pittance. Let me not be accused 
of taking an undue advantage of an unguarded word. Substitute 
the tamest word the language furnishes, the arguments remain the 
same- 

Mean time, who does not know that there are certain points of 
aptitude, in respect of which a man may be very indifferently qua- 
lified for making his way at the bar; and yet, perhaps, be but so 
much the better qualified for the exercise of the functions of the 
office in question, being, as they are, with Mr. Justice Bailey’s 
leave be it spoken, the functions of the judge. Rhetoric is the 
leading talent of the barrister; logic, of the judge: and between 
the two, the strife is not much less fierce than, according to the 
poet, between liberty and love. 

Be this as it may, almost every body knows—and a man must 
be a Secretary of State, or at least a cabinet minister, not to know— 
that in this profession, above all others, success depends on 
accident, at least as much as on aptitude :—that it has for its 
proximate cause a certain opinion in the heads of attornies: and 
that, if external circumstances, altogether independent of inward 
endowments, do not concur in the generation of this opinion, a 
man may unite the rhetoric of a Murray with the logic of a Dun- 
ning, and, at the end of a long life, die, like Serjeant Kemble the 
reporter, without ever having clasped, to his panting breast, the 
blessing of a brief. 

Nor yet are we out of our wood. For, still remains one topic, 
to thicken the perplexity. It is that of the length of standing— 
the yet remaining one of the three branches of the Right Hon. 
Secretary’s security for aptitude. To render a barrister an object of 
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his choice, three yeats (says No. 3.) must be his length of standing. 
Now then of the number ¢/ree thus applied, what was the design ? 
to extend the number of admissible candidates, or to narrow it? 
The too young or the too old—for the exclusion of which of 
these unapt classes was it intended? The too young—says the 
wording, abstractedly considered: the too old—says the word 
refuse, and the sort of argument conveyed by it. For, these are 
they, who, by their willingness to accept of so low a price as 
the 600/. have given the requisite proof of inaptitude :—of their 
despair of barrister business ;—and consequently of their inapti- 
tude for the office of police magistrate. ‘hus incompetent (says 
the argument) are the old barristers run to seed.— Turn now to the 
three year olds. Inthe breasts of all this blooming youth, no 
such self-condemning and inaptitude-proving despair, can have had 
time to form itself. At this short standing,—unless here and 
there a special pleader, who has shown himself by practice 
under the bar, be an exception,—no practice, no expectation— 
consequently no disappointment. Expectation! How should 
there have been any? After these three years, how long (shall 
we say) continues the time for yuntor openings, which require no- 
thing but a few words got by heart, and half-guinea motions of 
course, which require not even that ?—sources not furnishing, 
on an average, the tenth part of the supposed disdained 600). 
Now then comes the comparison. ‘To these men, in whose in- 
stance, by the admission, or rather by the assertion, of the Right 
Hon. Secretary, the probability is, that they have had no appro- 
priate experience worth mentioning,—to these men is to belong 
the exclusive chance of being chosen for the office : while those, 
who may have appropriate experience, in any quantity not incom- 
patible with the choice of 600/. a year for life, charged with the 
already very moderate, and naturally still decreasing labor, which 
will be seen presently, — are for that reason to be regarded as being 
proved in hopeless degree unapt, and on that ground are to be 
excluded from all chance. 

‘But you have forgot” (says somebody) «the wonder-working 
200/. a year.”—Not | indeed. But, forasmuch as, in the case of 
the three year olds, it is to create aptitude out of nothing,—lI see 
not why it should find less difficulty in creating it, in the instance 
of the twenty or twenty-three year olds, to whose stock of the 
requisite materials no limitation can be assigned, short of that 
which is applied by an assurance of more than the 600/. a year by 
professional practice. 

To prepare honorable house for the reception of the above 
logic and the above rhetoric, Right Hon. Secretary sets out, I see, 
with history. Original salaries, 400/.; result per Times (No. 2.) 
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« incompetence :” per Morning Chronicle, * total incompetence.” 
Cause and proof of the incompetence, manifest : out of twelve (the 
original number) barristers, no more than three. Being barristers, 
these three should naturally have produced a five-and-twenty per 
cent, discount from the totality of the incompetence; but perhaps 
they were of the refuse sort: and grant him but this, the excep- 
tion, being thus only apparent, gives strength rather than weakness 
to his sweeping rule. Here too sincerity compels me to be totally 
recalcitrant: major, minor, conclusion—to nothing can I accede. 
Incompetence, neither proved nor probabilized: power of the first 
900/. a year to increase competence (supposing a deficiency of it) 
denied by me : supposing it admitted, need of the proposed second 
2001. a year for producing competence, denied again: the actual 
production of it having been so triumphantly proved by me, as 
above: proved by the most irrefragable of all testimony—his own 
evidence. 

Proof of the incompetence of the original nine,—non-barrister- 
ship. With so concise, and at the same time so satisfactory a 
proof, especially to the barrister part of the audience,—at this 
stage, of his history in union with his logic, the Right Hon. Secre- 
tary might perhaps have done as well, had he not only begun, but 
ended: not much strength, it is believed, will either of these his 
supports, receive from the particulars. The year of the establish- 
ment being 1792,—the nine are all of them, by this time, gathered 
to their fathers; indeed, the Right Hon. Gentleman’s urbanity 
considered, the sentence thus passed on them proves as much. 
From such a quarter, a more drastic condemnation, unless it were 
by the word refuse, can scarcely be imagined. But they had not 
risen (poor gentlemen !) to the rank of those, the feelings of whose 
surviving relatives can make claim to the protection of Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott ; and, if they had, it is not against a Secretary of 
State, nor even against a member jof hon. house—speaking in his 
place—that it could be afforded. Instead of the sweet satisfaction 
of seeing fine and imprisonment inflicted on the gainsayer,—they 
must therefore, under their affliction, put up with such poor sup- 
port, as an obscure and unpaid ex-barrister of the refuse class has 
it in his power to give. 

With an exception (of which presently) of no one of the devoted 
nine do I remember anything. ‘The sort of character evidence 
which I have to adduce for them, is therefore none of it of that 
sort which is called direct: none of it more than circumstantial. 
Nor is it the worse for being so; for, as applied to character, the 
value of direct evidence, unless; it be from some such person as a 
Secretary of State, may be judged from what is above, although it 

is from a Secretary of State. 
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To return to the history.—In regard to appropriate aptitude 
(competence I cannot keep to, since it includes, not to say exclu. 
sively denotes, acceptance at the hands of those to whom inapti- 
tude is a recommendation)—in regard to appropriate aptitude, the 
question is between the nine defunct and feprobated original 
magistrates, and the Right Hon. Secretary’s magistrates in petto 
or in embryo—his three year old Barristers. Of these, as yet unborn 
babes of grace—offspring of the imagination of the Right Hon, 
Secretary, the title to the quality of aptitude has been already 
disposed of: circumstantial evidence and proof presumptive of 
inaptitude,—want of experience in business, or more shortly— 
their not being men of business. Now then for my nine clients, 
The Right Hon. Secretary’s list of them (No. 2.) has been 
seen: major, one; clergymen, three ;—(oh fie! what after the 
major?) starch dealers, two; Glasgow trader, one. Now, with 
the exception of the three clergymen (whom I shall leave to those 
so much more efficient advocates, of whom no gentlemen of their 
cloth can ever be in want—magistrates for whom I cannot find any 
tolerable presumptive evidence of their having been men of 
business in any way)—of all the others I am bold to affirm that 
they had been men of business. 

I will go further, and add,—nor is there any one of those occu- 
pations, experience in the business of which does not afford 
stronger presumption of aptitude—even in relation to the business 
of the office in question, than can be afforded by an utter want of 
all experience in any kind of business. ‘The major, being a major, 
must have passed through the several grades—ensigu (or the 
equivalent) lieutenant, captain: and, in all of them, if com- 
manding men by scores and hundreds is business—he must have 
been a man of business. The starch dealers, they too must have 
been men of business; for, buying and selling starch is doing 
business: and in that business, with whatever degree of success, 
they could not but have been exerting themselves, forasmuch as 
their subsistence depended on it. All this too, in addition to 
their having been bond fide eating as well as drinking; to wit, 
from the hour they gave up the nipple, down to the time of their 
appointment; which is rather more than can be alleged in favor 
of the aptitude of the Right Hon. Secretary’s protegés, unless it be 
the difference between the performing of those exercises at a man’s 
own home, and the performing them in the hall of an inn of court: 
which difference, I cannot bring myself to regard as constituting, 
to the purpose in question, a very material one. 

I come lastly to the Glasgow trader. Being a trader, he too 
must have been a man of business. As such I might leave him ; 
but, it having fallen in my way, to know in what ways, and in 
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how conspicuous a degree, with reference to the business of this 
very Office, he proved himself a man of business, I shall venture a 
few particulars. This man was Patrick Colquhoun: and, unless 
destroyed by the comparative smallness of his remuneration, his 
relative aptitude has stronger, as well as more incontrovertible 
proofs than can, I trust, be produced, not only by the Right 
Hon. Secretary’s unknown protegés in embryo, whom even 
I look down upon as so many chits,—but even by the whole 
of the actually existing barrister-magistrates, produced by the 
additional 200/. a year, to whom I make my bow, whoever they 
may be. ‘Treatise (I mean) on the Police of the Metropolis, 
Treatise on Indigence, Treatise on the Office of Constable—and 
for ought I know, others (for I have not time to hunt for them) 
bearing most directly on the business of this very office. As to 
the first mentioned—of the number of its editions I am afraid to 
speak, not having the last before me; the fifth, which I have in 
hand, is as early as 1797, and there must have been several others 
after it. Into the merits of them I cannot afford to enter, this 
paper not being either a Quarterly, an Edinburgh, or a Westmin- 
ster Review : nor, if I could, could I venture to put my judgment 
in competition with the single word incompetence, from the lips of 
the Right Hon. Secretary, I must leave them therefore to that evi- 
dence : and, if that evidence be not more probative, than any which 
the Right Hon. Secretary has adduced in favor of his future pro- 
tegés, or even in favor of their existing predecessors and intended 
colleagues, I must give up my cause. 

Evidence of this sort in abundance must be omitted. One lot 
is too pointed to be thus dealt with. To this Glasgow trader, 
whatever may be the value of it, was the public indebted for the 
first addition made to the number of those offices, and the Right 
Hon. Secretary for a proportionable part of the patronage, to the 
value of which he is thus laboring to give increase. It was the 
addition made by the Thames Police Act 39 and 40 Geo. III. 
anno 1800, ch. 87. OF this business, it fell in my way not to be 
altogether ignorant. A bill was necessary. Colquhoun had 
found the facts. I ventured to supply the law. 1 drew the bill, 
leaving out as much of the customary surplusage asI durst. In 
the procedure clauses, for giving execution and effect to the law, 
I ventured as far as I durst, and further than any one had ventured 
before. Incompetent as the performance could not but be, 
coming out of such hands, change of hands rendered its com- 
petence unquestionable. At my humble request, a learned 
gentleman of the first distinction (I know my distance better than 
to mention him) received it into his, and without the change of a 
word, it became law. The plan had been formed by Colquhoun, in 
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conjunction..with. 1. forget. wh bed yf mercantile men, w 
wanted a. sort of boa Bie ich erate ae hea Te 
baaas they, did, not. get’: “but a predent of OOF. testified, thei Senge 
of his competence with relation, to potica hu 8h, Such Fit the 
nameless. Glasgow, trader’. his, name. wo! hot have én quite 
89 suitable, to. the Right, Hon. Secretary’s purposes as it is to 





maine... i sehen contd steers. She: 
~, A8.to,the three. clergymen, leaving the question, as to their-in- 
competence, to be ra at fon. a reeat aah the Arch. 
bishops of, Canterbury, defunct and livin » the Lord Chancellors, 


* 


and, the several Lord Lieutenants, L proceed to the remaining one of 
thetwo evils, for which the second 2Q0/. a year.as provided by him, is 
to.operate as a remedy. This is—the deficiency in the article of 
deme; the deficiency, if-any, present or future, in regard to the quan- 
tity of time. employed, or eyentually about to be empleyed, by the 
Magistrates in question, in the fulfilment of their duties, 

un. this. evil, the . Right. Honorable Secretary. touches, if 
should seem, -with rather a tender hand : allusion and insinuation, 
tather,than assertion, are the forms of speech I see employed, 
(Per No. 1.) Inthe business * great increase :”_cause, ditto, partly 
in.acts; of parliament, partly in population, Triumphant tenders 
of papers in proof of all these facts,—to which might have been 
added the existence of the sun at noon day. ; 

Of the existence af the ,thus delicately-assumed.evil,—at the 
bands. of the Right Hon. Secretary I look in vain for other proof. 
From that most authentic source, somewhat less explicit is the 
evidence I see to the contrary, _It.is that which has been alréady 
seen: it is madeof stretching leather: it is wide enough to be 
applied ‘to...whatevercan. be, desired. By the thirty gentlemen, 
(who, it has:been seen, are at once so competent, and, for want of 
the. 200/...a year, so, incompetent,)—these duties, as per No. 11, 
are performed to. the great satisfaction of the country ; and this, 
notwithstanding. that, as. per No, 4, to prove the necessity of the 
barrister..part,..almost. constant attendance, he says, is required. 
Reguired,? .Good..;, But dy whom was. it, or anything like it, ever 
teguized? —a question somewhat more easy to put than to answer, 
By, any..such, attendance, or any.thing like an approach to it, the 
place...would be spoilt, and.no gentleman would accept it ; accep- 
tance ,would.of itself be proof.of incompetence. a oe 

_ Now. then, forasmuch. as, in. this office, according to the Right 
Honomble, Secretary’s, opinion, an. ‘almost constant attendance” 
ig required, and accordingly forms past and parcel of ite.duties ;—~ 
and. ferasmuch .asy, without. exception, .these same. duties are, 
aceerding to this his evidence, actually performed—performed not 
merely to his satisfaction, but to the satisfaction of the country :-— 
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forasmuch as, I say, evidence of the existence of this one of his two 
evils, is, notwithstanding the prodigious pile of papers, with the 
mention of which the at once alarmed arid satisfied the House, 
still to seek 5—for this deficiency, though it is not in my power to 
provide a supply, it is not, I flatter myself, altogether out of my 
er, humbly to point out a course by which he may obtain it. 
True or false, newspaper statement is unofficial statement : wnoffi- 
cal statement is not admitted in evidence, even when no man in 
Honorable House doubts, or will venture to express a doubt, 
of the correctness of it. Honorable House knows better than to 
admit, through such a channel, anything, however well attested, 
in the character of evidence. Yet are such statements,—unofficial 
and incompetent as they are,—made use of, évery day, it the 
character of indicative evidence, for the elicitation of acknowleged 
evidence. This premised, I shall venture to copy from a news- 
paper a portion of a paragraph: humbly observing, that in every 
one of the offices in question there exist various persons, from any 
of whom, if it be agreeable to know it, Honorable House, and in 
it Right Honorable Secretary may Jearn at any time, whether, iti 
this same newspaper statement, there be any and what portion and 
degree of truth, and how far the actual agrees with their 
“ required constancy of attendance.” 
“We believe,” says the Glube and Jraveller, as quoted in the 


' Examiner of March 27, 1825,—* we believe a Magistrate 


attends at each of the offices from 12 to 3, and looks in again in 
the evening. ‘There are three magistrates in an office, so that this 
duty is imposed on each of them twice a week. We know that 
there is some business for which the p,esence of two Magistrates 
is necessary; but it is to be recollected that at almost all the 
offices, volunteer Magistrates are frequently in attendance. We 
are convinced that a very large statement of the time each Magis- 
trate needs be in attendance, is—every other day, three hours in 
the morning, and twice a-week, two hours in the evening.” 

In regard to this evil, if any thing that comes from so incompe- 
tent a quarter could be heard, I could, I think, do something 
towards tranquillizing the Right Honorable Secretary. Aptitude 
is not quite so easily secured as asserted. But attendance—the 
maximum of possible attendance—every master-man; how humble 
soever in condition—every master-man that really desires it, has 
it. To the extent of his desires, the Right Honorable Secretary 
has it in his own individual office. With the assistance of Honor- 
able and Right Honorable House, to the same extent, he may 
have it in the instance of évety other public office without excep- 
tion. If, then, in any instanee, and in any degree, he fails to have 
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ity. itis because he does not desire, not because he isnot able,to 
obtain it. shied sud daielit-sentsiean 
.. ¥OM may. Maximize, attendance, and, you ,may _ minimize. it, 
The maximization problem has been solved, and with illustrious 
success, in the ease of the children pf the indigent, when worked 
on_a steam scale, As some are killed off, others succeed: 
aud, capital—the one and the only thing needful—accumulates. 
Examined in his place, or elsewhere, one Honorable Member of 
Honorable House could give, on this point, if I have not. been 
misipformed, instructive information, His name, if 1, mistake Nat, 
begins with a P. 
.. Those whose will it is to minimize attendance might, if in:the 
above. newspaper report there be any approach to truth, receive 
instruction, if it be worth while, by applying to another P, no legs 
aP..than, Mr. Secretary Peel. Butt ig not worth while : those who 
yaderstand nothing else, understand this. Everybody, man and 
bey, knows how fo be idle, every man knows what it, is to stand 
looking en, and helping, while others. are idle. Every man, knows 
what it is to pay, as well as to be paid, for doing work, and all the 
while, seeing and leaving it undone. Other. arts, trayel at their 
different paces. Under matchless constitution, the art of sinecur- 
ism is at its acme. 
Tn, my. small way, I have a manufactory of my own, in which, 
with the same sort ef instrument (imagination), with which the 
Right, Hon, Secretary has manufactured aptitude in the instance 
of his three-year-old Barrister-Magistrates, and for my own amuse- 
ment {as the half. retired chimney-sweeper swept chimneys) J make 
judges. , My. judges are judges of all work, and of all hours. 
They.do not, itis true, sit each of them, every day in every year, 
and on every day, every hour of the four-and-twenty ; but, in each 
judieatory, they, following one another, do all this. When sleeps 
injustice, so may justice t00, said avoice to mein one. of my dreams. 
My muse .is but a, hobbling one :—she has not been to school to 
the, Laureat’s: the,éoo is_somewhat of a botch: but I remember 
Fr, so,much the better... In one thing I endeavor to, copy.the 
ight, Honorable Secretary’s noble and, learned friend—it is, the 
quality. 90. judiciously. selected fox bis eulogium—consistency. 
the. ends to which my Judicial Establishment, and. my, } speranre 
Code, in..conformity,.to the Constatutional Code to which. they 
belong, axe from beginning to end. diregted, are. the ends of 
justice: under machless Constitution, the, ends.to which. the 
Judicial Establishment, is, and the Procedure Code, if there re 
anys would be, disecteds—are.therends of Judicature. What 
these..are,..it is. npt,for me to presume. to infor the, Hop, Seni 
st, peals 


tary :. oyer and over again he must have heard them, ami 
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of Iaughter, or fidods of tears, ftom his Leirned afd matchlessly- 
consistent Friend, before or after the second bottle. aa 

* Sach being the biti-such the ‘osterisible and declared Objects of 
jt—-stich the evils ‘asserted or “itsindated—-such the fenaties 
provided—such the arganperite émployed in proof of the evils, did 
in recommendation of the rermvedies—what, aftér’ all, 18°thé real 
object? "The topic must not be omitted :, though to few of the 
teaders, if any, whose patience has brought them thus far, can 
anything on this head be regarded as mach more needed, than 
were the ‘Hon. Secretary's proofs of encrease of population.and 
acts of Parliament. 

Loss, by waste of public money, is in every instance an 
evil: in, the present instance, loss in the article of aptitude 
is, in my View of the matter, a still greater evil. To the aug- 
mentation of aptitude, perfectly inoperative will be ‘the 20UL 
a year: not soto the diminution of it, 1,000/. a year is a salary 
for a nobly related pvisne, at one of the highest boards. Iam 
fearful of tidéikes; and have no time for-searches. ‘When Red 
Books had the salariés to them, 1,000/. if recollection does not 
mislead me, was the number attached to the office of Puisie 
Admiralty Lord. 

In the heaven of office, there are many mansions. Of a Polite 
Magistrate, the station cannot be altogether ona level with that of 
an Admiralty Lord.: but the 200/. a year will raise the lower ofte 
to a level next below that of thé higher oné,, ‘fo a reverend youth 
—even to one born honorable, a spiritual benefice yielding 8001. 
a year is not, altogether an object of disdain: eased, as above, of 
fabot, though not so perfectly as ii the other case, why should 
even this temporal one ? Without some improvement, attendance 
is a burthen the Jay incumbent cannot be altogether eased: of : 
thought he may be eased of without difficulty. ner two Magis- 
trates are hecessary, there must be a non-honorableto yield though}, 
but the honorable will serve as well as the ‘id oases la fo 
yield “auspices: when one Magistrate suffices, the dignity’ of 
the honorable. man will need no disturbance, But, the od 
case, in which burthens so degrading to honorable men will ‘re- 
quire to be imposed, is an extreme cas¢. ,Naturally speaking, there 
will in genéral be unpaid Magistrates enough, to whom, fot the 
time and trouble of attendance, the power, and the amusement } 
afford sufficient compensation. One of these suppliers, the nofi- 
honorable, takes care to: provide, each time, for his honorable fftend 
and cdlleague. Thus is Ke labor of the honorable minimized; and, 
sadly havé his non-honorable colleagues been deficient ‘in what 
everybody owts to hig rank, if the quantity of time actually 
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employed. in, official duties. .is; anything, more than, an impalpable 
on , 


e » ned? toto on ti ba ; 
Hese then, in .shert,. comes, .the,.effect: and.use,of this. second 
200/., ‘The first did. not, bring the, place within, the sphere of the 
highly-connected class : the. hope.is---that the second -will ;, it will; 
at any, rate, form,a basis for a.third,.. ...< + Hiv 
4° What makesailidoctrines plainaml elear? 
fon “ About twofhundred pounds.@ year.” m x 

So: stood | the: matter:in Sit-Hudibras’s time. ' But’ now ‘the 200f, 
must:have 4n ever! increasing’ number of others to’ mount tipom 1°" 

Seldom, if ever, -do [ endeavor’to overthrow, without endeéaL 
Voring at the same time'to: buildup.» For:maximizing ‘the charice 
in favor of every thing: needful; Thavera recipe of my own; atid’ 
that:exemplified oh »the dargest jseale';’ the prmciplesof it will be 
found. im another. part ‘of this voltime, orm'one' that will soon 
follow it.» Alas bowhat hdpes ‘cani\there’be for mine?’ It is'the 
very reverse:of the Right Hon Seeretary’s:: lt may serve“him at 
any rate to laugh ati: His-planm excludes experienced Magisttates, 
admitting: nobody «but ‘nominal Barristers. “Now ' then comes the’ 
langht—the» most ‘efficient‘and approved of House of Commons 
arguments. Mine admits nobody but experienced: Magistrates 
excluding: Barristers, nominal and rea}:all together. ' 

My plan serves at once for aptitude and attendance.’ As‘to 
aptitude,-for that I require, asa: qualification, previous admission 
inte the Magistracy, and theteaftery unpaid, but constant and ade-’ 
quately: proved attendance, at some one of the existing offices; 
attendancesfor a certain length of time, say’ five years ;' to wit, 
when from the commencement of the plan that length of time 


hasvelapsedy and:till them foras greata length of time as can’ be hid. ' 


(Now ‘for a contrasts between my experiericed Magistrates, and 
the mae Hon. Secretary’s unfledged Barristers, adding; if so it 
please diimy any number of grey-headed ones: 

l.cAs td morataptitude, my Magistrates will have been engaged 
inthe exdlusive support of vight,—or at leastrof what the vegisla= 
tune-kiag provouticed ight;:and the exclusive repression of wrong; 
—or at least of what the legislature has pronounced wrong.' His 
Bagristers will chave; beew ‘occupied either in:nothing at-all, of ‘in 
what; is: so. much: worse than ‘nothing, promiscuous ‘defence of 
right: and wrong,: withthe amiversal predilection” for’ wrong,'as 
being: the -hest customer. +1 orrilorieth 

2<:As to! intellectual aptitude; ‘composed as: itisof appropriate’ 
knowlege and judgment, my magistrates will, for the whole of 
thet urirehiaterated® Rerigth OF did, hive beer enipldyed, St" the 
very spot,in study, and occasionally in practice, in the xery field for" 
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which it is proposed to engage ‘theit remtineratéd services} ‘in the 
whole of that field, and_in no other than that field, to théir 
consideration wilt have beén subjected; in all their Varieties, all sorts 
of cases Which can’ Have grovin’tp in ‘that Same field’ “The Right 
Hon. Secretary's Barristers; ‘with thei 8001, insteat of GOOF. a-Year 
—how will they have been octtipied ? My answer fhas beer Seen 
already. The Right: Honorable Secretary’s-answer the country will 
be grateful for, if he eam find any. But they may have been not 
only. Barristers, but Barristera) in full practice, and'albthe: while 
not knowing anything more of the business of a Police Magistrate, 
than if they: had been all the while fighting as army officers; » Of 
practising! Barristers. theré! are about! as: many equity as common 
lawyers. Now in a Police Magisttate’s practice; what is there that 
has any thing.in common with equity practice 2 Let him»bestow 
a,glance,on the Table to Maddocks’s\ Equity, and: then on'the 
Table to the last edition of Burn’s Jestiee, or whatever work 
has,.now supplanted it, and see whetber this is not strictly true. 
To those abstracts I venture .in kindriess to refer him, long as the 
toad through may seem to be, a being shorter than through thie 
mazes of his walking dictionary. ‘Those he might get by héatt, 
sooner than an intelligible answer from his oracle; a negative the 
oracle would not venture to give, and an affirmative he would not 
choose to give. 

$. Lastly, as to appropriate active aptitude. On the partof my 
Magistrates it would be amaximum. By every motive they would 
be-impelled to render itso. At the hands of the Barristery what 
his .Right Hon. Patron does not require, is activity in any shape; 
all he does require, is existence. 

As to attendance, and the means of securing it, to a: great — 
it is already comprised in the active aptitude just spoken of. Bat, 
in| whatever possible degree he chooses to ‘have it; he may have 
it if he pleases: nobody who does choose tochave it, ever:failsof 
having it. Iwill not attempt to trouble him with particular proofs, 
and they are already in one of my waking dreams?) In manus 
script they are already in another or two, and 'will:ere long*be> 
priat, if I live.* 

This plan would suit both classes. The expectant stipendiaries 
would, not be disinclined to attend, since it would increase their 
chance of the preferment; the existing stipendiaries would not be 
disinclined to be attended for, since it would:increasetheif ease: 
How: much soever superior the 600/. a-yeat:ones'may be, tothéir 


? Draft of a Judicial Establishment, for the use of the French National 
Assembly; 1790 or 1791: printed and distributed, but not sold, 


44. Constititional Code, Judiciary part.'2. Procedure Code jitecedea by 
the Judiciary part of the Constitutional Code. 
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exploded predecessors the 4002, a~year ones,-—were they to leave 
the burthen of the day altogether to the still superior expectants, if 
such they should prove, the public would not, any'more than these 
same parties, have, in this quiet arrangement, any reason to repine, 
Ahab had served Baal’ a «little. “Jehu hath served: him! much. 
What: prospect ‘have I: notopened! What an Epicurean heaven! 
Thitty 6002, ‘a-year places, and all sinecures !» So many temporal 
Prebends and. Ectiocnies hb. With such: a pot-pourri of sweet 
arguments, what is there that ¢ould:not be proved? Laughable 
and delectable all this—true ; but would. it be the less: beneficial ? 
Not ity indeed.—See Horace’s Reports: Ridentem dicere, &ci 
Suppose not that it is on this 6,000/. a-year alone. that ail this 
examination has been expended. ‘Phe expense: is: but:as a dropiin 
the -backet. The reasoning ,on which itis supported is no;such 
4tifie: if good. for 6,000/.;' mot less would. it be for 60,0004, for 
600,0001.: or 6,000,000/.. More than even this might,)ifoduly 
looked into, be seen perhaps: to stand upon no better grounds. 
Be this as it may; by any one in whom curiosity is. strong-enough, 
it maybe seen how admirable a match it makes.with that, om the 
ground of which Burke for the Whigs, followed by Rose for:the 
‘Peries, proved, as another part. of this volame: will show, the 
necessity of draining, out of the pockets of the productive-classes, 
the last drop of the matter of wealth that could be:squeezed out 
of them, consistently with the continuation of: their; existence. 
Practice, it is true, cannot be always rendered altogether co-exten- 
sive with theory; but, whether the theory actually pursued:as 
a law by Government, under the really existing form of: Gavern- 
ment, and under the fictitious entity, called the Constitution, 
4g-not the thing actually avowed by both parties, may. be seen 
without other trouble than the turning over a few leaves. 
Mr. Martin, if eyes or. Morning Chronicle, April 2, 1825, do 
not deceive me,—Mr. Martin, of Galway, treading im the\Right 
Hon. rere steps, and, with a copy of the above h, 
I presume, in his memory,—stands engaged, on the 12th of May 
to. extend his protection to Judges, and I know not what besides. 
While his protection was confined to the helpless and persecuted 
a ofthe creation, I followed the Honorable Gentleman:jat. an 
utble distance. But, if'nothing will serve him but the-extending 
it to those bipeds with gowns and wigs, instead of feathers,-mhom 
I had° almost called v n, which would have beens badas 
refuse,—to those whose every-day occupation is.depredation;.and 
evety-day employed instrument a lie;—here I feel it. impossible 





6 go on with him. © Were it my good fortune to-behonored;with |, 
his’ confidence, I would beg him to stop where ‘he. isjand:not 


suffer a hand admired (and vainly endeavored to: be made ridiculous) 
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for its: beneficence, to be-converted:into a cat's-paw: letshose 
{Lwould say to him) let those who are to eat the chesnut put paws 
epon pates, and beg for it. 

palbet me-not be mistaken. When I had like to have said: v-——~n, 
what I had in view were fee-fed Judges : the only sort, alas! whigh 
matchless: Constitution has yet bred: men,:to whom, and so 
much more than to the man of finance, we are indebted, for the go 
fatle iess than universal denial of justice. . If, instead of adding, 
he would substitute salaries to fees, 1 would consent to.shut «my 

against the amount, howsoever extravagant it might prove. 

The fees to be compounded for would have been —not only the 
fse avowedly extorted, but the-unhappily so much more abundant 
stock surreptitiously received: received by these so error 
supposed uncorrupt hands. They would be—not only the fees 
exacted by superintendants: in their own name, but all those 
exacted under their authority, by respective subordinate holders of 
offices, of which they have the patronage. For, who is there'that 
does: not know that an office in a man’s gift has-a no less décidéd 
marketable value than an office of the same emolument im his 
possession? ‘True it is that, compared with the. value, ofthe 
possession, the value of the patronage may be to any amount Jess : 
not lesstrue is it, that it may also be, and that it not unfrequently 
is, fully equal. Let Lord Eldon say, how much less worth:to-him 
the many thousands a year he has put into his son’s pocket are, 
than if ithad been hisown? Let Mr. Peel, if he feels bold enongh, 
look into the documents, and tell us, in his place, how many those 
thousands are. 

To the number of the offices, the emolument of which a man 
can pocket with his own hand, there are limits: to the number of 
the offices, the emoluments of which he can thus pocket through 
other harids, there are no limits ; and, in any number of insfghces, 
thé’ protégé’s life may be worth more than the patron’s. > ; 

Who. is there that does not know, that the valne of am ofhice!to 
thé incumbent is directly as the emolument, and inversely.as the 
labor? Who is there that does not know, that to the patrenthe 
value of itis directly as the inaptitude of the protégé be hag Win 
his:power to put in and keep in it, since the more consummate.this 
intaptitude;| the Jess his choice is narrowed? Who it theres dor 
etample, that does not know, that it is to the union\of these 
two characters that spiritual offices in particular are indebted for 
their transcendent value? . Who is there that can deny,\that 
while this mode of payment lasts, interest is, in all Judges, at 
daggers drawn with duty?—that it is from this.cause that suits 
take ‘up as many years as they need do hours, and-as many pounds 
as they need do pence? 
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Who. is_there that, can;deny, that. in is from this cause.that-our 
system of jnilicial procedure.ja, what, it: is? and that,) through 
the whole texture of it, Judges having been the manufacturersyee 
delay, expenses, and_vexation, have heen maximized, forthe. sake 
of the profit, extractible out of the expense. ? ioe 

.Yes.; .by. such hands made, to no otherjend could it have. bee 
directed... . eee r ; 

The chief Justice of the King’s Bench, has-he. not the nomina~ 
tion to, the keepership of the prison, named, after, his judigatory ? 
If so, then to the profits of the bench are added the, profits.of.the 
tap: andthe money. which Justice, would; have returned to the 
hands_of, the ereditor, is extracted, through this channel also, inte 
the, pockets of the Judge. , wer My (vm 

Same.question as:to other:chiefships,--whether, as, between one 
and ak ay consistency in this respect, or inconsistency, isthe 
rule.; also -of that, which, is about to.be squeezed. by jailor outjof 
debtors, and .creditors, how much. is, in advance, squeezed out, of 
him by Judge: questions these, none of them surely unfit to. be 
put by. Mr, Peel before, he gives his support.to.the Advocate of 
innoxjous; beasts and_pre-eminently noxious Judges. 

Ongwaliy, though pregnant with depredation and oppression ag 
it could not but be, payment by fees was matter of necessity.:, for 
judicature;was necessary before kings had money to. pay salaries. 

For these three-and-thirty years past, it has been.without excuse. 
The corruption continued has been continued with open, eyes- 

When. the trade of frading Justices was put am end to--(this 
was the name then given to Middlesex Magistrates)—-it; was 
undoubtedly for this same, cause ; it was because, in their small 
way, Fass made and protracted. suits, for the purpose of multi- 

lying fees, , 
7 Ww en this small branch of the trade was put an end to, it was 
by the self-same remedy, I am now venturing, with how little 
hope ; soeyer, to propose... So far as concerned corruption, success 
could not be more complete. Salaries were substitutes to fees, 
and in that form the plague ended. 

When fees had shus given place to salaries,, what.disorder there 
was took an opposite turn, While the fees flowed into the, judicial 
pockety there. was too. much activity ; now that, if any, come,in, 
they take,a different direction, if, report, is .to-be believed (see 
above p.) there is mot enongh of it. . Lethargic | not,,exeitative 
is, now .the character of. the. disease. . Beyond .comparisom more 
mischievous thanthe Jethargic is the exeitative, though when, the 
specific_is applied,.so.much easier to,cure, tollsancd? bre 

If inthe case of the trading Judges called Magzestrates the remedy 
was needful, how much more bitterly needful is it not.in.thegase of 
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the trading Judpes Cifled’ Judges ? Look to mischief, profit, temp- 
tation, cheek : to'thé two ‘fields of trrischief; take meastire “of 
their exténti 

Under ‘the trading ‘Justices, the delay manufactuted may be 
reckoned by days: under the trading Judges, by years.’ 

Under the trading Jistices, expense imposed on suitors may be 
reckoned by shillings: under the trading Judges, by hundreds and 
by thousands of pounds. 

Of the jurisdiction of the trading Justices, local field, Middlesex, 
with or ‘without the now added three other home counties’$° of 
the’ traditig Judges, England: Total field, in both cases, far too 
irfeg ular ‘for measurement.” Chaos bids Wefiance to the theadolite’: 
what is sufficient is—that in the case of the trading Justices) the 
sain ‘of the ‘sctnps is a trifle; compared with what it is in the tase 
of the trading Judyes. 

Under the! trading ‘Justi¢es, the profits of the tradé tay be 
reckoned by hemdi eds a year; under the trading Judges, by more 
that ad many thousands. 

Honorable Gentlemen, will they always be so weak as to believé, 
or so transparently insincere as to ‘pretend to believe, that while 
the temptation afforded by the hundreds was irresistible, ‘the 
temptation afforded by the ‘thousands, was, is, or can ever be, 
without effect? Mr. Peel,—does he believe this? His ‘noble, 
learned, atid’ consistent Friend, who, if you will believe him, is 
purity itself,—-does he believe this? a 

Honorable Gentlemen,—wiil they always believe, or affect 
to believe, that it is in the power of a masquerade dress to change 
mati’s’ nature, and ‘that a contagion which a coat could not résist, 
has béen, and is resisted by a gown with a strip of fut sewed to'it? 
Mr. Peel,—does he believe this? The noble, learned, anid consis- 
tent’ Friend, who is faith as well as purity personified,—does he 
believe this ? 

So much for mischief—profit—temptation. Now as to chethy 
in One sense of the word, responsibility. 

The trading Justices had Judges over them: Judges, by whom, 
—if‘haply, in att extreme case, money could be raised sufficient'to 
buy-a-hearing for a cry for punishment,—they might be punished =’ 
—Judges; who, thongh fot ford of punishing any mah with a oy br 
commission fn “his pocket,—might thereon, by fear of shame, bi 
peradventure driven 'so to do, if the case were flagrant. 

The triding Justices had Judges over them. ‘To any practical 
purposes ‘the tradmg Judges ‘have none: head of them*all is thé 
Lord Chancellor: head ovet “himself is Lord Eldon’: ‘over Lord 
Elion in Chancery, Lord Eldon in the House of Lords, “Charge 


him’ with creation or préservation of abuse—of delay, expense, 
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vexation, uncertainty,—mbtive, ‘either’ tioné ‘at all, Or the profit 

on ‘the expense ;—he' names: thé inquisitors~ by’ whont the inqtit 

sition is to be made. ‘The ‘ rehearsal of this farce ‘hasbeen per. 

formed, When the’ curtaincomes’ 'to° be drawn up—if there be 

hardihood enough to draw’ it p—wilP the plaudits of plundered 
ople-welcome it? 

Remains still untouched the effective responsibility. Impunity 
wanted much of being complete in the case of the trading Justices, 
it wanted’ nothing in the case of the ttading Judges. Here the 
word responsibility is‘ mockery. Action, none: indictment; none 

fetence of impeachment, ‘a’ cloak : consistently with ‘legislation, 
ittipeachment’ is’ physically’ impossible,’ ‘Time wotld:stiffice for 
tendering it so, even if accusers were to be found, and where is the 
inducement for accomplices to become, sonie of them! informers, 
others of them Judges? 

"Fhus thuch for impéachment. Addréss of ‘both Howsés ‘is 
impeachment under another name. 

Trading Justices never made law. ‘The trading Judges have 
always made it, continue to make it, and, so long as the pretended 
law-makers: suffer them—which they’ find ‘no’ small convenience 
in doing—will never cease making it. 

Yes made it they always have, and above all things for the sake 
of the tradé, Accuse them—you doso in the teeth of a law made by 
themselves to punish you for it. The counterfeit’ and Judge-made 
law is even more effectual than a real one would be: for; on each 
oecasion; it is moulded at pleasure : moulded by those who, having 
miade it for the purpose, execute it. 

Were f to see a Folie taking a bribe—should f tell of it? Not 
I, if I had common pradence. The person punished would be— 
not the Fudge for mt the bribe, but I for telling of it. 

Thus, and hetics it is—that, on the part—not only of'all Sudges, 
but of all whom they delight to favor—including all whém “* the 
King delighteth’ to honor”—-vittue is ‘consummate, “chataéter 
immaculate. 

Bat why talk ‘of imaginary things, suchas bribes, when by' the 
réat things, called fees—fees made lawful bY those who pocket them 

work of cortuption—of sure and: self corruption—is” carried 
ots carried on in open day, cartied on without fear or shaites+in 
the fate of the so long plundered, and thouigh’so ofteri wartied;’ Yet 
still deluded people’? sheer 
-’Nornever’ surely was grosset delusion ‘than’'tiat’ by ‘Which 
English Judges are exhibited as models of uncortuption.' In’ what- 
sever shapes they could practise it without danger, they ‘have 
always’ practised it : and ‘of this practice, their system ‘of procedtire, 
composed of depredation and deniat of justice, has been ‘the fruit. 
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Never. (it is said and. truly). never .was. English. Judge knoya.to 
take.a bribe. No, verily, for how should he? Bribery, requires 
two; a receiver.and a giver, . Receiver;a man.cannot be without 
putting himself into the power of the giver. Singe Bacon, no 
ish Judge has been. weak enough to do so ;:and. so,there can 

be no receiver. ‘This is seen by every body : and so there.ean be 
no giver, What, in England, should induce a Judge thus. tay ex~ 
pose himself, when, without. exposing himself, \he: gets more.in 
abundance than, in anyother country, Judge ever did by anything 
he could.do to expose himself? What should induce him to.take, 
of this:or that,man, with fear and trembling, money in. the. shape 
of a bribe,--when, by money exacted by taxes, levied on all. men 
without distinction, by force of a law. made by his predecessors, or 
perhaps. by himself,-~he is permitted, under the name of fees, to 
ocket more money than Judge ever received elsewhereinsthe shape 
of bribes? »Give.a mam whatsoever he would steal from yous you 
may prevent his stealing it: whatsoever aman desires to exact; 
give him. power. to exact it by law, you may prevent his exa¢ting 
it.against law.. Of thissort. is the antiseptic, the, infallibility 
ff which, has. received. such ample proof in the case of English 

udges. 

As to bribery so called, what is the real.preservative against it? 
Publicity. :—that most efficient and sole safeguard, which these:in- 
corruptibles, ever have been, and even now, with the eye of the 
public full on them, never cease laboring to destroy,...A; judi- 
catory on which life and death depend, is not (if you will believe 
Judge Bailey) is not a Court of Justice. Why? because if you 
will admit this, a certain quantity of nonsense, with therword 
prejudging in it, may suffice for keeping the doors of it closed. 
Admit this, and: you may see the doors of the. Westminster Hall 
judicatories equally.closed. Give them this, you may do anything 
with them: with. as little ceremony they will be ready;to give up 
their own title to.the appellation of Courts of Justice. Were 
they so to do, no contradiction would the position receiye from me: 
all. I should object to, is.the practical conclusion drawn fronvit. 

With Lord Eldon ee will have. little difficulty... ‘He-has long 
been. working at the change. So frequently open are the doors of 
his closet,——to. shut the door of his hitherto mostly open Court, 
will. be, one.of these days, a motion of course. ‘They. may how- 
ever be thrown open now and then, for occasions of parade : 
whereon Bar will be seen arguing while Court writes dockets, reads 
letters; or takes a nap. ' 

A kindred and. eminently convenient policy is—the giving to 
chambers of judicature such. a size and form, that. no day-gents can 
find entrance, True it is that by this device, ingenious ds itis, the 
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guardian influence of the Rublic-Opmign+tubunabcarmot beventirely 
destroyed s for lawyers cannot be.altogether preverited from becom- 
ing writers, and betraying the secrets: ofthe Courts | -It may hows 
ever, by this, means,cbe vin’/no anconsiderable odegree weakened, 
How much more effectual insteumentsof this pobiey brick and mor. 
tat,are,than | rules. of Court: can >be, is no-secret.) All that rales 
could, doy is the rendering admission difficuit :\ properly placed; 
brick and. mortar render:it ampossibles: i: 10 

. English Jadges incorrupt.indeed ! ‘Ehose who-taik in this strain, 
what.is it they can:mean by.it? » Did. they ever see\or:hear'of a 
Judge who’! was not completely at the commend of. the Corruptor. 
General? Places for sons, daughters’ husbands, nephews, nieces’ 
husbands, friends,.and friends’ ftiends—and, to’ crown all, coronet 
for.seli—-None of these things are:bribes » true: ‘but: are:they the 
less irresistible 2? Are they the jess) corruptive ?. » But why speak 
of command ?,. Far short of the real strength ofthe :corruption— 
of the .corruptive longings, and consequent courtings, and conse. 
quent compliances with presumed! desires,+comes the view which 
that word gives of it. From any such: superior, to any such sub- 
ordinate authority, no such explicit expressions of will ought to be, 
none accordingly ever are, issued. Issued? To what end need 
they-be? In a situation of that sort, is there a Judge, is there a 
man, that needs to be told, what will displease, and’ what will 
please ?. To stand assured with sufficient certainty, not a step need 
any man stir from his own home. 

Dake, for,example, the case of John Hunt. Among the titles 
of Majesty in. this country, is that of most eacellent: ‘John 
Hunt; in his Zxaminer, says things which go to impugn that title. 
Lord Chief Justice: Abbot punishes: him for this, with loss of 
100/,.ander.the name of fine, and 90/. under the name of ‘costs: 
costs,of which the Honorable House could know at any time; if it 
chose. ‘to: know; whether anything, and if anything, how much, 
directly or-indireetly, goes into the pocket of the Chief Justice. 

Now, then, of the thus: punished words, wherein consisted. the 
mischief? Oh! says his Lordshipy or somebody for’ hirh, ‘the 
feelings, of the King: were hurt by them. Hurt by them? How 
so 2. This'same hurt—how came his Lordship to be.so sure ’of it ? 
This said-Majesty that now is—did he ever tell him ‘of it?) Did 
he: bespeak-any such punishment? No: the: questions answer 
themselves. .'To be thus assured, his Lordship ‘hadono farther to 
look: than into his-own Jearned:breast, and there ihe saw’ them; 
for, in that repository of fine feeling, what he could not fail tosee 
clearly enough is, that, had it happened: to himself tovhear ‘a man 
speak: in any such straimof his Lordship’s father; he would have 
beem indignant, and not! sorry to see the: blasphemer punished, * 
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By the King that now ispor:by- ‘anybody’ for ‘him, does Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot, or: Lord Chief Justice Anybody, need t6 Be 
told, that obsequioushess! to crowns is the road’ to cofonets 2" 4! 

So.much for power: and gtory. “Now ds, to iioney.: “HH ever 
there wasa judge, on: whose incorruptibility' the sound! 6f the 
trumpet was/loud, it wasthe late \Lord ‘Camden. « His* Lordship 
was Lord High:Chancellot. “His ‘son, on ‘pretence of telling dit 
public money, got out of it an:incomey which, when he gave it up 
(a bow on papet:isdue to him for it): was ‘worth 27,000/- @ year 
to him... Soe much for cotruptive intercourse, in a ‘case in which 
itis not-btibery.'o Now: for a case in which it would’ be ‘bribery. 
Seven-and-twenty . guintas:‘ift handy suppose George the “hitd 
saying to the Juord Chancellor+s In this suit (naming it) which T 
have against. such ansone {naming him) give yudpment so and sd; 
and I will give! you these seven-and-twenty guineas," would his 
Lordship have taken it?++Ohy° fie, fie, what a thought This 
would have been mo better; than» bribery. Multiply the twenty- 
sever by a thousand—multiply ‘the product by so- many years as! 
the income lasted,—and though assuredly ndbody said what nobody 
had\any need 'to-hear, all: is consummate purity. g1ubt 

So much for.motives, and the influence of them on conduct p26 
know which, for the purpose of legislation, which is the purpose 
herein: question, never do I look to anything but situation >of 
individuals I know just nothing, which is just: what: l want=to: 
know. Now as to mischievousness. Of the law thas ‘madejthe 
effect.is, and, if,it had any, the object was, to establish punishnieht 
for.everything that can tend to place in an unfavorable (light! the 
chataeter ‘of any King that ever lived while the whole treasury of 
reward is applied to the purpose of placing those jewels “in the 
most favorable light possible. Probative force of the: evidence’ 
being in both cases the same, suppression of evidence in! favor of 
one side, is in effect exactly the same'thing: as forgery ofiit in favor 
of the opposite side, ‘Mischievousness of the practice the same ii 
both cases.; wickedness of it the same, though the people as yét 
have not sufficiently Jearnt to see it. doer 

Keep in force this:law, and with a steady ‘hand’ give execution 
ad. effect to dt,--the will of Holy Alliance is done; and rere: 
front ibeing the food; is converted into the: poison of the mind. 
Yessalk history.» First, as to the supposed injured \dead>\“Phe® 
protection granted to the manes-of the third George, shall it be res! 
fusedto; those of thessecond, or those of the first? Hf yes; at what 
point, if at-any,imtheline of-ancestry, shall it end? : Then as'tothe 
suppesed injured living: if thus- wounded by the .aspersions case 
on.his| Royal, Father; cab the ‘King! that inowsis’ be: indifferent'to' 
any such; br-any other aspetsion easton his Princely Grandfather; 
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his Royal 'Great Grandfather, or his’ first Dutal, then’ ! 
Great-great-grandfather, &¢, &c:?* If riot, then ‘up go we'té Ey) 
bert and:to Fergus, and , so’ on, through Woden, ‘to Fephet and to 
Adams At which of all these points doea Royal tranquillity 
cotamence ?—that degree of tranquillity which will suffice to ren- 
der truth and ‘history unpunisttable? |. - ; 

Tn this case, by the bye, may bé seen,'ps well as in so ma 
hundred other instances, how much more’ useful Judge-made law 
ig to Parliament itself,—constituted aa it is, and looking to the 
ends which, so constituted, it cannot but look to,—thaf eveit its 
own parliament-law could be made. Parliament itself, would it 
thus dare to destroy the truth of history, and cut up political 
science by the roots? But innumerable-are the things of this sort 
which it does every day by the harids of Judges ; and which fear 
or shame would keep it from doing by its. own. 

These things (unless the last-mentionéd one be an exception) 
being so manifest; and so almost ufiversally acknowleged to be 
tgue, that, on account of their: notoriety, the very mention of them 
ig fastidious,—what less can follow, than that to all purposes to 
which corruptness is to the greatest extent mischievous, a state of 
constant corruptedness is the state in which every Judge has been 
that ever sat on the English bench ? 

In cases between King and subject, in which the mischief of it 
consists in givitg countenance and inctease to depredatiosi and op- 
préssion, for the benefit of his Monarch, his associates, aitd depen- 
dents,—the disease is incurable ; its root is it the form of govert- 
ment, But ijn suits between subject and subject, in which the 
mischief consists in giving countenance and increase te depredation 
and oppression by Judges (the present Judges at all times excepted; 
whatever they have been, are, or will be) for the benefit of Judges, 
their associates, and dependents, the disorder is not incurable.- 

.. A few words more as to the remeity, but for which the disease 
would not have here been mentioned. The principle has been 
s¢en. ‘The publit are indebted for it to Lord Colchester. His was 
theoriginal Middlesex Police Magistrate: Act, $2 Geo. HE. ¢.°53, 
antio 1792. ‘Time enough for amendment, the Bill found its way, 
somehow or other, into my hands. _ ‘Time for scrutiny F could not 
affotd, _My.approval wes pure and simple. | Sheridatr opposed ‘it 
in. Honorable House. | Objection, encrease of patronagea Whig 
complaint, never grudged when non-redress is sure: a fewwords 
might have dissipated it, but they were words that couldenot be 
heard there, jSubjeet of the, objection—either the source of the 
delegated power, or the guantum of it. Applied to the source, the 
abjection (an unangwerable one) went to the form of govettiment; 
it- applied to every paft, present and future, of the official establish- 
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went} applied to the guantum, it supposed a certain amare | of 
carmption needfpl: and, as,such, requixing to be protected from 
censure by. the word ipectics all above needless; and, ‘that ix 
might be game for the Whig hunt, licensed to be hallooed at by its 
ptoper, name, Applied to every future addition to the establish- 
ment, the objection sought the-exclusion of every, good, to, the in< 
uction of which,—and the perpetual continuance and increase 

.every.evil, to the diminution of which,—any such addition 
should be necessary. 

No such desire as that.ofapplying a bar to the increase~-to the 

addition, of corruption to anfluence— was really: entertained, In 
Honorable House thedisposition to keepinfluence within its bounds, 
whatever they were, bad place or it had not. . If no, objection to 
increase was: useless; if yes, cancelling an equal quantity of sine« 
cure would afford the same general security, without depriving the 
public of the benefit of the particular measure, 
. Lo return to the true remedy : it was a specific. In the Finance 
Committee. of 1797 and 1798-—the groundwork of such economy 
as the form of government admits of—Lord Colchester applied ats 
and. with success; to. some of the Administration Offices, . It 
siopped there, , Judicial corruption. was in an ark too sacred to be 
touched. In both Houses, whatsoever was-learned would have 
been in a state of insurrection. Learned Lords were above shame. 
Ministers were not above fear ; so there the reform. rested. 

Since then the public mind has, made some advance; whether 
sufficient for the substituting of justice to depredation and corrup- 
tion, time will show. 

. To return, to Mr, Martin and his new proéégés. _ By his, huma- 
nity he got nothing but ridicule: from his liberality he may hope 
fortune... No honorable gentleman, who, for self, son, bro- 
ther, cousin, or friend, has ever:refreshed his eyes with a glimpse 
of. the remuneration fund, can consistently. harhour a doubt of the 
insufficiency of it. Whigs form no exception : for, though pos- 
session is. not theirs at.any time, expectancy; ig_at.all times. In the 
maximization of expense, it unites them in interest, with Judges; 
With what aspect they behold the County Courts Bill may be seen 
without lopking.at their eyes: Saying to.switors would be robbery 
to these their protectors, while. in. the. patronage they have ne 
theve. Everything they say. against it,—-everything they can- peel 
to,clog. it: with,-—ris a, certificate in favor of it. A. measure with 
this object cannot have.a stronger ene, ants: OF 
.. By this. bis liberating. scheme, who knows how many supporters 
he may not,have brought oven for his humanity scheme ?. Hew 
profound soever their contempt for their betters (for, whemedu- 
cated, as théy.sometimes ares anc always may be, quadsepeds bave 
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the virtues without the vices of featherless bipeds) how profound 
soever their contempt—how complete soever their indifference, 
men’s hatred for these animals, can it, to any considerable extent, 
be greater than their love for themselves ? 

As to his instrament of purchase—his announced vermin-gorg. 
ing Bill—he could not have chosen a more promising one. This 
measure is of the number of those, which even an opposition 
member may be admitted to carry, and in which success can scarce 
be dubious. Reasons are ready stationed in each honorable breast, 
They stand on a rock; and calculation is the name of it. What 
will my share of the annual charge amount to? A few half-pence 
a-year—what I toss now and then to a beggar to get rid of him 
when he is troublesome. Thus much on the debtor side: now, 
per contra creditor. So many more thousands a year for my son, 
my nephew, my cousin, or though it were but my cousin’s cousin, 
when his time comes, which it can scarce fail to do, for taking his 
seat in a certain place. For, calculation being settled in the head, 
then, from hand or lungs, comes the substance of the universally. 
received economico-mathematical truism—oflicial aptitude is in the 
direct ratio of ditto remuneration :—a proposition, which, to ren. 
der it really true, requires nothing but the substituting to the word 
direct, the word inverse. Thereon comes a flower or two, such 
as the Right Hon. Secretary’s rhetoric has just been seen scattering 
over the subject :—virtue, displayed and appealed to, generosity ; 
dignified virtue displayed, in the penetration manifested, by seeing 
through the cloud which the word economy (pronounced with a 
shake of the head—* poor economy !’) had, in the head of vulgar 
ignorance, thrown over the quertion: Natural and customary re- 
sult,—**hear him! hear him!” from all quarters. Is anything 
ever said on the other side? If yes, it is for form sake, with a sort 
of faint, and as if self-condemning tone, nor even this but under the 
most satisfactory assurance, that the measure will not be hurt 
by it. 

While on this ground, I cannot pass over altogether an error, 
for such I am persuaded it is, on the part of Mr. Peel, as to a matter 
of fact, and which remained unnoticed before because foreign to 
the purpose. In England, according to him (No. 8.) Judges are 
worse paid than ‘in almost any other country in the world.” Not 
that, even if admitted, the fact would serve his purpose. It would 
run counter to his purpose. For, if not the only incorruptible, 
English Judges (so almost everybody has hitherto been in the habit 
of saying) are of all in the world the most incorruptible. Well 
then—this incorruptibility—forasmuch as by what you are paying 
for it you have got it already,—why pay anything more for it? 
This question would be unanswerable, were it not for the argument 
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ad, verecundiam =.men, who perform so charmingly, can-you'be to 
generous 'as,ta let; them servé at an under price, whet it’ would 
be,60. easy fox you.to ygive then a fairprice? The’ argument i 
worthy of the nursery, ands perhaps: has ‘been’ inherited 'fromiit: 
The, child is, gorged with méat,-but:spies' out cake, atid eries for it. 
«Dear sweet, poppet {says gtandmotherto' mother), can'you be 60 
sdshearted,as to Jet ithoty/ onyonly ito save-a little bit of cake?” 
So.much for argument i: tiow forifact ‘Talking witha French’ 
man.wother.day,onithis eubject, 50/, ia year, he assured me50F, 
andi pp more; .is,the salary of that\class of Judges, by whieh by far 
the greatest part of the business is:done.. « Well, Ce don’t they 
take bribes ?”--#* No.such shing.»| On the contrary, the’country 
isuniversally satisfied with them”: just what we have’ seen ‘the 
Right Hon. Secretary assuring us of, in the case of the 6001. a year 
Nope The. Right,Hon. Secretary, having it in chatge to 

d his 600/. a year. insufficient, its sufficiency notwithstanding, 
had. Somewhat, of .a .bias' on his, mind. According to the Right 
Hon. Secretary, with, these his 6001: a year Magistrates, the coun- 
try 4s. universally satisfied. But then,.as has been seen, though 
satisHed, he isiat the. same time dissatisfied with them - and besides, 
their aptitude. being to be proved as well as disproved, he had 
something of a bias, though a shifting one, on his mind. ‘The 
Frenchman had no such bias... He is himself neither Judge, Ma- 
gistrate, nor Lawyer; .nor patron, with reference to any who are. 
He is a man of estate, birth, and connexion; and, though all’ that 
afnan of information and discernment, Itdid not occur to me’ te 
cross-examine him as to fees: but, as what we were talking about 
turned. on what was the whole of the emoluments, I cannot “bat 
think, that if there are fees, they are fees of which neither the 
magnitude can be increased, nor yet the number extended, other= 
wise than by. the satisfaction afforded by good judicature:; and that, 
if any, at all, the 50/. does not receive from them any such increase 
as would affect the argument. I for my part would not give for 
them another, 50/, 

This, though, if it were anything to the purpose, itmight surely 
serve for. inquiry,—is, not official. What. follows: is. «Printed 
“ Register of Officers and Agents, é&c. prepared.at the Department 
of State.” Date of Congress Resolution, 27th:April; 1816. Printed 
anno 1818, at. Washington, page 18... Judiciary of the United 
States Supreme Court... Chief Justice; dollars 4000; not:somuch 
as pounds 1000,. No. equity, put. above. law, to.stop and overrule 
it.,, Compare this with Lord Eldon’s 23,0001, a year (those who 
make Jeast of it make this) with so many other thousands for-his 
sof; not to speak.of the thousands a year :salaries of the minor 
and common law Chiefships, and Puisneships, and -Masterships, 
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besides the ever corruptive fees. Before the words ¢ every other 
country” stands indeed, in one of the Reports of the Right Hon. 
Secretary’s Speech, (No. 8.) the limitative word ¢ almost :” let any 
one judge whether it was not a prudential one. 

A thing more to be wished than hoped for, is—that, in the 
Right Hon. Secretary’s situation and those associated with it, Right 
Honorable Gentlemen and Noble Lords were a little more careful 
than they sometimes are, when speaking to facts, especially distant 
and complex ones, such as those in questions like this more espe. 
cially. By Lord Liverpool, not many years ago, if recollection 
does not greatly deceive me—by Lord Liverpool it was declared 
and insisted on, that in this country (population for population he 
could not but mean) the expense of the Official Establishment was 
less than in the United States. Proceeding in this strain, had he 
entered on particulars, the King (he would have had to say) costs 
this country less than the President does the United States. So 
much for first Treasury Lord. Right Hon. Secretary—would he, 
after speaking on the particular branch of the expenditure now in 
hand, as he has done—would he, after Parliamentary enquiry into 
the facts, consent to pay the Judicial Establishment, on the same 
scale as it is paid, in that country, in which, to use his own phrase, 
it is so much less parsimoniously paid than in this? Not he, in- 
deed! What is it (he would then turn on us and ask) what is it 
to the purpose, what people do in other countries ?—in countries 
in which the state of things is so different from what it is in our 
own? Is it for us to receive laws from other countries ? 

In a Committee of his own nomination, will he be pleased to 
elicit the evidence by which the correctness of this assertion of his 
will be proved? He knows better things. What use (he would 
ask) is getting up evidence from which nothing is to follow? Lord 
Liverpool—will he consent to assign, to the whole Official Esta- 
blishment, the same rate of remuneration as that which his place in 
the United States ?—General Government and particular States 
always included. To no such insidious proposal would his Lord- 
ship give acceptance. His love for the people and for economy is 
too sincere, to suffer him to pledge himself to an innovation, from 
which the dear people would have nothing to gain and so much to 
lose, 

On pain of ignominy, a helpless radical must maintain, whether 
he will or no, some caution in regard to his facts : were he to make 
a slip, he would never hear the last of it. High situation places a 
man at his ease in regard to facts. As often as occasion requires, 
he may let fly insinuations or assertions, such as the above, and 
thenceforward hear no more of them than he pleases. Should any 
unpleasant use of them be endeavored to be made, up comes the 
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rule: * No allusion to anything said in a former debate.” Good, 
if responsibility be good for nothing; not so clearly so, if respon- 
sibility be good for anything. So far as regards facts, it is a coun- 
terpart to that mendacity licence, which in Scotch Reform and 
elsewhere has been held up to view as one of the pillars and main 
instruments of English Judicature. 

Throughout this examination, I have never been altogether free 
from feelings of compunction, at the thoughts of the sort of liberty 
all along taken with the author of the Special Jury Bill. On the pre- 
sent occasion, I found him doing as, in his place, every body else 
has done. On that other occasion, I see him taking a course pecu- 
liar to himself. Time does not at this moment permit me so much 
as to read the Bill. I cannot therefore, on the ground of any opi- 
nion of my own, venture to say a syllable of it. But, if it does 
but completely substitute, as I am assured it does, lot to packing, 
and is in other respects what it has been certified to be, by those 
whose discernment and love of justice I stand assured of, it will, 
by this one measure, ensure to him a stock of popularity and pub- 
lic confidence, such as I tremble but to think of. 

Should this measure be carried through, he must however con- 
tent himself, as well as he can, with the reputation of probity : for 
as for that of consistency, it will quit him, and seek refuge in its 
chosen seat, the bosom of his Noble and Learned Friend. Consis- 
tency being where it is,—how anything of this sort should have 
found its way into the Secretary of State’s Office, is the mystery 
of mysteries ! 

One word more as to patronage. On the present occasion, it is 
to the lessening the value of it to the Honorable Secretary that my 
endeavors, such as they are, have been applying themselves: yet, so 
far am I from grudging him any good thing obtainable without pre- 
ponderant evil to the community—in the case of the County Courts’ 
Bill, no desire a man in his place can have, for feeling the patron- 
age of it is in his own hands, can be more sincere than mine for 
seeing it there. Supposing the situation equally acceptable to the 
only class of expectants worth providing for, here is a stock of 
patronage worth at least three times as much as that other. 

County Court Judges, thirty : salary of each, 800/.: this gives 
24,000/. a year—thrice as much as the 6,000/. 

No hands can I find anywhere, which, in point of aptitude 
(matchless Constitution standing as it stands), would bear a thought 
incomparisonof his. Lord Lieutenants ?—they are so many invisible 
objects. In the High Court of Public Opinion, nobody will 
see them, nobody will know who they are. The Judge chosen by 
each will be chosen of the family most connected in the county, 
which is as much as to say, the most unapt that could be chosen. 
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Armed as he is like any Achilles, still the place of a Secretary of 
State is at the bar of public opinion, and he stands an object to all 
eyes. Here are mine, for example, weak as they are, yet better 
perhaps than none, thus watching him: could they keep running 
after thirty, or I don’t know how many more, Lord Lieutenants ? 

Chancellors !—*‘ aye—there’s the rub.” Sooner than see the 
patronage in the hands of the Model of Consistency, or even of any 
other English feefed J udge,—sooner, much sooner, would I see it 
added to the porte-feuille of the Chancellor of France. 


SPEECH of Mr. SECRETARY PEEL, on introducing 
the Police Magistrates’ Salary Increase Bill, 2\st March, 


1825. 
nicle, of the 22d: 


TIMES. 


1. 

He held in his hand papers, from 
which, if he chose to enter into any 
detail, he could prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee, that since 
the institution of Police Magistrates, 
the business which devolved on 
those individuals had, owing to va- 
rious Acts of Parliament which had 
been passed, independently of the 
increase of population, greatly aug- 
mented. Although that ‘circumstance 
would of itself bea sufficient reason 
Sor increasing the salary of the magis- 
trates, he rested his proposition on 
grounds which he hoped the Com- 
mittee would consider even more sa- 
tisfactory. 


2. 
When the Police Magistrates were 
first appointed, it was the practice 
to select individuals to fill the office 
who, he must say, were incompetent 
to discharge the duties which de- 
He found from 


volved on them. 





Extract reported in The Times and the Morning Chro- 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


1. 

He held papers in his hand, show- 
ing in the clearest manner the great 
increase that had taken place in the 
business of the Police Offices since 
their first institution, arising from 
the great increase of the population 
of the metropolis amongst other 
causes. It appeared from those pa- 
pers, that since their first establish- 
ment, considerable additiuns had 
been made to the business of the 
Offices, by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, passed at different times, but 
he would lay his proposition on 
stronger grounds. 


2. 
In the first instance, the salaries of 
the Magistrates amounted only to 
400/. per annum, it was afterwards 
raised to 600/., but, it was well 
known, that under the former regu- 
Jation the persons appointed were 
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the papers which had been laid on 
the table, that out of twelve Police 
Magistrates appointed at a former 
period, there were only three Barris- 
ters, the rest were composed of a 
Major in the Army, a Starch Maker, 
three Clergymen, a Glasgow Trader, 
and other persons who, from their 
occupations, could not but be con- 
sidered as utterly unqualified to per- 
form the duties of Magistrates. 


3. 

The law had fixed no limitation with 
respect to the previous education of 
persons appointed to the office of 
Magistrate, but he thought the Com- 
mittee would be pleased to hear, 
that a limitation on that point had 
been prescribed by the Secretary of 
State. Neither his predecessor in 
office (Lord Sidmouth) nor himself 
had ever appointed a person to fill 
the office of Magistrate who had not 
been a Barrister of three years stand- 
ing. That was a rule to which, in 
his opinion, it was most desirable to 
adhere. 


4. 

But in order to enable the Secretary 
of State to abide by that rule, and 
tocarry it into practice, it was neces- 
sury to augment the present salary 
of Police Magistrates. He implored 
the House to consider, whether 6001. 
a year (the present salary) was suffi- 
cient to inducea Barrister to give up 
the emoluments of private practice, 
and the hope of preferment in his 
profession, to undertake the duties 
of a Magistrate, 


5. 
which required their almost constant 
attendance? It could not, he thought, 
be considered an unreasonable pro- 
position, that in future the Secretary 
of State should be empowered to give 
to each police magistrate the sum 
of 800/. per annum. 


6. 
He hoped that he should not be told, 
that individuals might be found who 
would be willing to undertake the 
magisterial duties for aless sum. It 
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totally incompetent tothe duties. He 
found that of the twelve Magistrates 
first appointed, three were Barristers. 
One was a Major, three Clergymen, 
two Starch Dealers, and one Glas- 
gow Trader. 


3. 

He thought the Committee would be 
pleased to hear, that though there 
was no limitation fixed by law to de- 
termine the eligibility of the persons 
to fill such offices, Lord Sidmouth 
and himself had confined themselves 
strictly to the appointment of Bar- 
risters alone, and had not nominated 
any to the office of Magistrate whu 
were of less than three years standing. 
He would ask the Committee, under 
those circumstances, 


4. 
whether 600/. a year could be suffi- 
cient to tempt a professional man of 
adequate abilities to relinquish their 
hopes of rising at the Bar? 


5. 

The duties*at the office would re- 
quire his constant attendance, and 
the Committee, he thought, would 
not consider it unreasonable to em- 
power the Secretary of State to grant 
them each a salary, not exceeding 
800/. a year. 


6. 
It was true, he might be told that 
there were many individuals now 
ready to accept those offices; but 
though that was certainly the case, 








was very true that such was the case. 
He was constantly receiving appli- 
cations from persons who were anxi- 
ous to be appointed Police Magis- 
trates. Those applications proceeded 
principally from Country Magistrates, 
who had discharged the duties of 
their office ably and satisfactorily ; but 
whom nevertheless he did not think 
right to appoint to be Police Magis- 
trates in the metropolis. He held 
the unpaid magistracy in as high 
respect as any man, but he could 
easily conceive that a gentleman 
might, in consequence of the influ- 
ence which he derived from local 
circumstances—the relations of land- 
Jord and tenant for instance—be 
able to discharge the duties of a 
Country Magistrate, in a satisfactory 
manner, who would be incompetent 
to undertake the important ones of 
a Police Magistrate. 


7. 

‘ Police Magistrates’ was the name 
generally given to those magistrates 
to whom he alluded, but those per- 
sous were mistaken who supposed 
that the duties which they had to 
perform were merely executive. 
They were called on to administer 
the law in a great number of com- 
plicated cases which were submitted 
tothem. Out of some recent Acts 
of Parliament some very important 
questions arose, which the Police 
Magistrates were called on to de- 
cide. Several nice cases had occurred 
under the Building Act. He knew 
one case of that Senigtion which 
had occupied the attention of the 
magistrates for a couple of days, du- 
ring which surveyors had been ez- 
amined on both sides. He thought 
that a salary of 800/. a year was not 
more than a fair remuneration for 
the practice which a Barrister must 
abandon when he undertook the duties 
of a Magistrate, 


8. 
It appeared to him, that the indivi- 
duals appointed to administer justice 
in this country were more parsimo- 
niously dealt with than in almost 
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they were most of them country gen. 
tlemen, who had discharged the duty 
of Magistrates in their respective 
counties, but that was no reason 
why they should be selected to fill 
the situation of Police Magistrates 
in the metropolis. He respected, ag 
much as any man could, the unpaid 
magistracy of the country; but it did 
not follow, that because they were 
enabled by the weight of their cha- 
racter and influence to perform the 
ordinary routine duties of Country 
Magistrates, they were competent 
to discharge the more arduous busi- 
ness of the police in this city. 


v. 

Many Acts of Parliament had in- 
creased the duties of those offices; 
important questions in civil causes 
often came before them, and under 
the Building Acts they were often 
obliged to hear the evidence of sur- 
veyors on each side, and to deter. 
mine many points which required a 
considerable degree of legal know- 
lege. He would rather rest his pro- 
position on that single statement, 
than enter into the details contained 
in the papers which he held in his 
hands. 


8. 
It appeared to him, that this country 
was more parsimonious in its pro- 
visions on the administration of jus- 
tice than any other, and he was sure 
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any other country in the world. 
He thought this was poor economy, to 
give inadequate remuneration to in- 
dividuals selected to administer jus- 
tice, whether in the highest office of 
judge, or in the less important but 
‘still very important office of Police 
Magistrate. 


9. 
He might, he did not doubt, get per- 
sons— 


10. 

those persons who could not succeed in 
their profession—the refuse of the bar 
—to fill the office of Police Magis- 
trate at a lower salary than he pro- 
posed to give—he could save 1001. 
or 2001. a year by such a proceed- 
ing, but the public would have cause 
to lament it. 


11. 
The present Police Magistrates were of 
the highest person l respectability, and 
performed their duties to the great sa- 
tisfuction of the country. They were 
thirty in number, only four of whom 
were not barristers. The Right Hon. 


Gentleman concluded with moving, 
“ That it is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that each Justice appointed, 
or to be appointed, under the Act for 
the more effectual administration of 
the office of justice of the peace, shall 
receive a salary not exceeding 800/.” 
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that there could not be a worse eco- 
nomy than such saving, either with 
regard to the highest or to inferior 
officers. 


9. 
The great object should be to pro- 
cure persons qualified to discharge 
the duties [hear, hear !] 


10. 
To tell them that they might take 
the refuse of the bar, would be to re- 
commend a course which the public 
would soon have reason to lament. 
On those grounds he trusted that 
the Committee would not consider 
the addition of 200/. a year to their 
present salaries too much to remu- 
nerate them for the services of the 
Police Magistrates. 


11. 
They were acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the individuals who filled 
those offices at present. Their know- 
lege, experience, and respectability, 
were unquestionable. They were thirty 
in number, and their services had 
already proved the importance of the 
duties they had to fulfil. The Ho- 
norable Gentleman concluded with 
moving a Resolution—* That each 
of the Justices appointed, or to be 
appointed, to the Police Offices of 
the Metropolis, shall be allowed a 
salary not exceeding 800/. a year, 
to be paid by one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State.” 











JOHN WILLIAMS, ESQ. M.P. 
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Sir, 


Asa practising barrister in the Court of Chancery, I may, I hope, 
be allowed to address a few cursory observations to you on your 
last statements, which I have just read, in regard to the jurisdic. 
tion of that court, and the delays and abuses of which you com- 
plain. In the outset, I heartily rejoice to find that there are no 
abuses in the court where you practise. To that I may resort 
with pleasure when the Court of Chancery is swept away from 
amongst the cherished institutions of the country. There I shall 
find perfect rules of evidence, no prolixity in pleading, no sham 
pleas or other dilatories, no hurried decisions at nisi prius slowly 
corrected in the court above, no jurisdiction assumed on fictitious 
grounds. Justice is there administered at little cost, no doubt; 
and time, that great innovator, has only ripened the rules of that 
court into perfection, whilst it has corroded and withered the 
maxims of the Court of Chancery. It is not my intention to ex- 
cuse any abuses of the Court of Chancery by recriminating on the 
Court of King’s Bench; but as you are ignorant of the rules of 
equity, and well informed of the rules of law, I am sure that you 
would first apply yourself to the correction of the abuses of the 
court in which you act, if there were any, before you ventured to 
approach the Court of Chancery. 

I know that there are many defects in the practice of the Court 
of Chancery, which have crept in with time ; and I believe there 
are not less in the courts of common law. I, who desire to prac- 
tise with comfort what you call the trade of the law, but which I 
fondly believe is a science of a high class and an honorable and a 
distinguished profession, wish that all abuses in all the courts 
should be remedied ; and I think that they may be reformed with- 
out the courts being revolutionised. Reverence for the laws is the 
distinguishing feature of an Englishman’s character, and his 
reverence is founded on no idle superstition, but on the well- 
founded confidence that the rules of law are adapted to the 
general institutions of the country, and are faithfully and up- 
rightly administered by the judges of the land. The law 
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of a court of equity has now been administered for centuries, 

and, notwithstanding the mirth of Selden, depends on the Jength 

of no man’s foot, but is regulated by rules as binding and settled 

as the most fixed rule of common law. The property of thousands 

at this moment depends on the decision of courts of equity, 
and the haste of the reformer cannot at once annihilate those courts. 
Reflect then calmly, I beseech you, on the incalculable mischief 
which must be occasioned by inspiring the people of England with 
a belief, that the Court of Chancery * isa disgrace to the country ;” 
“an odious dungeon, from which, when a man is once im- 
mured in it, he seldom escapes without loss of comfort, fortune, 
and life.” Will not such declarations from a gentleman of your 
station in life disgust the people with the general administration of 
the law? Can you believe, that at common law right succeeds so 
invariably, arid at so little cost, that men will distinguish between 
the administration of the two jurisdictions? One great object in 
administering the law is to satisfy the failing party that justice has 
been duly dispensed. What man, who does not succeed in equity, 
will believe that the scales of justice have been held evenly, if your 
doctrines are to gain ground? And as frauds and breaches of 
trust are cognisable in equity only, we may expect long and loud 
complaints from all persons, whose frauds are exposed and 
punished, of the iniquity of the court which has exhibited their 
fraudulent conduct, and compelled them to refund their plunder. 
They will be your ardent disciples, for the common law could not 
reach their offences. 

Your objection at this day to the rise of the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery is somewhat amusing. Nearly all the commer- 
cial law of the country has, to the great benefit of the people, been 
created by the judges in the last half century. 

The jurisdiction of equity was founded on the confined views 
of the common law. The common law was so rigid that no such 
settlements could be made of property as prevail at this day. For 
these—and they are a real benefit to the country—we are indebted 
to courts of equity. The common law would not look at a trust, 
and therefore, if by any circumstance the legal title in my property 
became vested in another, he was absolutely intitled to it, and I 
was without a remedy. This remedy equity supplied, and in that 
followed strictly the civil law. If one had for a trifling conside- 
ration obtained a conveyance from a son in his father’s lifetime 
of the family estate, there was no relief at law. Equity ésta- 
blished it, and relieved against frauds generally, which the 
common law could not reach. If men had mutual dealings and 
long accounts depending between them, a court of law attempted 
to settle them, and an action of account might be brought : but 
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the remedy was imperfect (as it still is in Scotland), because the 
court had no responsible officers before whom the accounts could 
be taken. Equity, with the assistance of its masters, took such 
accounts satisfactorily, and no man now resorts to law although 
the right of action is not taken away. The like relief is given 
where the property of a deceased person is administered. You 
propose to abolish all this relief in courts of equity, but you can- 
not in this enlightened age refuse to the people of England the 
remedies which I have noticed. Would you deny to them the im- 
provements of ages, and confine them to the sort of justice to which 
alone they would be intitled if courts of equity were abolished. 
If you did, they would quickly require at your hands a restoration 
of the wholesome jurisdiction of those courts. Sons watching for 
their father’s property, fraudulent purchasers, trustees, executors, 
would, no doubt, rapturously applaud your efforts! But as you 
complain of the division of the courts, you would, no doubt, ¢rans- 
Jer to the courts of common law the present jurisdiction of equity. 
Juries are the fit tribunal to decide questions of trust, intricate 
frauds depending on dark and intangled transactions, matters of 
account, and the administration and marshalling of assets! But 
this is too ludicrous! Courts of equity sprung from the inability 
of courts of law to administer equitable relief ; and now, that the 
jurisdiction and rules of equity are perfectly established, would 
you throw on incompetent courts the jurisdiction in equitable 
cases? Whether it was originally desirable that the jurisdictions 
should have been divided is not the question, but whether now, 
that both jurisdictions are defined and ascertained by known boun- 
daries, they should be blended? No man who understands the 
bearing of the question would venture to attempt the task. If you 
did blend them, or if you established a new jurisdiction, you 
would be compelled to have new courts and additional judges, who 
must first learn the present rules of equity, or now establish better 
than the successive experience of ages—of Bacon, Nottingham, 
Hardwicke, Thurlow, Eldon, assisted in all times by the judges of 
England—have given to us: you would supply them doubtless 
with masters, or clerks, or accountants, or call them what you 
please, to investigate the accounts and matters, which from their 
nature cannot be settled at a heat—like a sweepstakes—but require 
much time to investigate. When all this is accomplished what 
will the nation gain ? 

Probably, after making yourself master of the present rules of 
equity, you would remodel the code for your new courts. I do 
not stop to correct your errors as to injunctions, because every one 
knows they cannot be obtained in the way you mention. If the 
remedy is at law, and the defendant has recourse to equity, the 
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question is ‘not torn from a jury,” because the resort to equity 
admits the legal right to be clear, but on equitable grounds asks 
relief. In such cases, if the plaintiff at law answer in time (and 
you would surely not have the time which is allowed to answer 
enlarged), no injunction can go unless on mei tts confessed in the an- 
swer; and where the injunction is not against proceedings at law, 
the bill must be verified by affidavit, and even then the matter is 
not decided in the absence of the other party, unless in cases 
where delay would operate instant and irremediable mischief—as 
where a man is about to cut down the timber on an estate without 
having a right to it. 

You seem to think that a man guilty of a fraud may defend 
himself in equity against all summary proceeding at law. Butthe 
rule is precisely the reverse. You instance the case where execu- 
tors have 100,000/. assets, and there are no debts, and yet a lega- 
tee of 1,000/. cannot have a summary remedy in so plain a case. 
What do you propose? To pay the legacy before you ascertain 
whether there are any debts to pay; or would you assume that no 
man who leaves 100,000/. can be indebted within a 1,000/. of that 
amount ? Or would you consider it satisfactory, that the legatee 
knows of no debts? Can you point out a more perfect system 
than that which is now established ? The executor is not allowed 
tocommit any fraud. He is compelled to deposit the 100,000/. 
in the Bank of England, ready to answer the demands of the 
parties really intitled to it, and the master advertises for creditors 
to come in by a day named. 

You complain of the usurped jurisdiction of equity, and yet 
make a grave charge against it, because it does not allow a trial at 
law on a will of personal estate. Equity refrained from so do- 
ing, because the Ecclesiastical Court had the sole jurisdiction ; but 
as to real estate, over which no such jurisdiction prevailed, equity 
did resort toa jury, as it always does on disputed facts of im- 
portance, for equity delights to follow the law. What then be- 
comes of this ground of charge. 

The law of real property too, according to your temperate and 
dignified mode of discussing the law of the land, is utterly dis- 
graceful to the country, and affords matter of perfect sarcasm, 
ridicule and disgust to those who understand it and see how it is 
managed ; but as they are the happy chosen few—six, I think you 
state—they may be allowed to laugh at that by which they live. 
You appear to be surprised, that a man may form a judgment of 
a horse which he buys, but that he cannot of the title to an estate. 
Would you try a long and complicated title like a horse cause? 
Do you propose to remodel the law of real property? Whom 
would you employ ? Not the chosen six who alone comprehend 
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it surely! Ihave studied the law of real property, the page of 
which is open to all. Its rules are clear, precise, and well esta. 
blished, and founded on the learning and experience of ages, 
and have (if I may be allowed the expression) from time to time 
accommodated themselves to the varying changes of property occa. 
sioned by the influx of commerce and wealth. Their application 
is frequently attended with difficulty, because in this free count 
every man Can dispose of his estate as he pleases, and wealthy men 
delight in making complicated settlements and wills—unwilling in 
death to relinquish their grasp over their property. Would you 
restrain this power ? If not, what would new rules avail? It is 
stated, that in a particular case, an abstract of a title extended 
over eight hundred sheets. I can truly state, that in my former 
practice I never saw an abstract of any thing like that length, 
What does such a singular case prove, but that the owners had 
often changed, or had frequently mortgaged or settled the estate ? 
Could you restrain their power ? 

But let these laws stand on their own merits, what is the charge 
against the Courts of Equity. They are /egal rules, and followed 
as such in equity. The ground, indeed, on which you intro. 
duce your objections to the law of real property, is, that ¢¢ it is one 
of the sources out of which the Court of Chancery is fed, because 
it is the doubts thrown on the titles of land that filled its insatiate 
maw with so many dainty morsels —because it leads to the filing 
of those special bills for specific performance (to use the slang of 
the Court of Chancery), which occasions such delightful pickings 
for the Chancery lawyers.” 

These are well-chosen terms, I admit, for a temperate discus- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the highest court of the kingdom. But 
let them pass, and I will join issue with you on the jurisdiction it- 
self, in cases I must be allowed to call them of specific performance, 
till your wisdom furnishes us with better terms. The jurisdiction 
of equity in the case of specific performance, is at once the most 
ancient and useful branch of its jurisdiction. It compels the par- 
ties literally to perform their agreement. What is the objection 
to this? One man agrees to sell or settle an estate, and another to 
buy or give a consideration for it. Why should they not perform 
their agreement ? If there were no court of equity, the seller, for 
example, of an estate might refuse to convey it to the purchaser, 
although he was ready to pay for it, and would merely be liable to 
such damages as a jury might think proper to give. ‘This would 
encourage men to break their solemn contracts, instead of literally 
performing them. The jurisdiction of equity in these cases, has 
accustomed men for ages to look on both sides for the literal per- 
formance of such contracts, and has mainly contributed to the 
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character for fair dealing which Englishmen enjoy; and equity 
never interferes, unless where the object of the contracting party 
cannot be accomplished by the substitution of a similar subject 
with that contracted to be sold. If equity did not interfere, and a 
man were to purchase an estate, he could not be sure that he 
should obtain it until it was actually conveyed to him, so that he 
might die in the uncertainty whether he had the estate to leave by 
his will or not, although the seller had a good title to it. So 
if a man before his marriage were to agree to settle his estate on 
his wife and issue, at law he would be liable only to damages, and 
might refuse to make the settlement. ‘This would in many such 
cases lead to distressing actions between a father and his wife and 
children. But equity prevents the necessity of such actions, and 
compels the father to settle the estate itself according to his agree- 
ment. Such a jurisdiction is founded on the soundest principles. 
If every man of property in England were polled on this point, I 
am satisfied that the votes would be greatly in favor of the rule as 
now established. 

I have now considered your objections to the jurisdiction of the 
court, and the principles on which it is guided. 

You then complain of delay, and suppose that the cases now 
before the court cannot be decided in a less period than forty years 
from this time. You appear to be entirely ignorant of the number 
of causes, petitions, &c. which are respectively decided annually 
on an average; and you choose to assume, that every petition will 
require the same period to decide as a heavy cause involving many 
abstruse points of law, and the consideration of evidence, whereas 
forty or fifty petitions (and I am not speaking of consent petitions) 
are frequently disposed of at a single sitting ; and frequently at a 
sitting, from fifteen to thirty, and more short causes, are heard and 
disposed of ; many of them involving the decision of points of law 
of considerable nicety. Where as in an action at law, the pro- 
perty in dispute depends on a single question, a decision may, and 
constantly is, obtained on it in equity as quickly as at law. Not 
above fifty of the causes which were set down for hearing as late 
as Hilary Term 1824, remain for an original hearing before the 
Vice-Chancellor ; and nearly all the original causes at the Rolls 
(where the pressure is not so great) have been heard up to Trinity 
Term 1824. It has been publicly stated that an amicable suit in 
Chancery lasted for thirty-three years. If the circumstances were 
stated, it would, no doubt, appear that the very object of the suit 
was to secure the fund in court. It constantly happens, where 
there are infants intitled to personal property, that their relations 
do not choose to trust to the honesty of individuals, or are de- 
sirous to guard against their deaths, or other accidents; and, there- 
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fore, file a bill for the express purpose of the fund being secured 
in court, until the infant attains twenty-one; and it sometimes 
happens, that before that time arrives, by intervening accidents, 
over which the court has no control, other persons become intitled 
to the fund, and the court cannot distribute it until their rights are 
ascertained. In such cases, therefore, the court is censured for 
accomplishing the very object for which alone the suit was insti- 
tuted. 

A gentleman of great eminence in the mercantile world has 
stated, as a grievance, a case in which, on the advice of his solici- 
tor, he sacrificed 500/. rather than go into a court of equity, as his 
costs, if he succeeded, would exceed that sum in amount. If this 
is meant as a statement that every successful party in equity has 
5001. costs to pay, of course it is altogether fallacious. I have 
some reason to believe, that in the case alluded to, very heavy ac- 
counts must have been investigated to ascertain the amount of the 
sum due, which circumstance led in effect to a compromise. The 
law besides was, I believe, against the claim of the gentleman re- 
ferred to, for whoever buys a bond, takes subject to the account 
between the original debtor and creditor. Observe the equity of 
the claimant : A. holds a bond from B. for 4,500/. A. deposits 
it with C. to secure the like sum, and C. does not inquire from B. 
what is owing on the bond, and when he finds that B. has already 
paid 500/. to A. thinks himself unjustly treated, because B. will 
not pay that 500/. over again. The same gentleman alluded to 
another case, where a matter of business had been converted by 
the defendant into a suit in Chancery, that had lasted twenty-three 
years, when a gentleman named (like Sir Charles Grandison, for 
such tales have not even the recommendation of novelty,) sat down 
to unravel the accounts, and in three hours put into order that 
which the Court of Chancery had failed to do in twenty-three 
years! And it is on statements like these that the people of Eng- 
Jand are no longer to have equitable relief administered to them. 

Even in cases of accounts, and the like, time is necessarily con- 
sumed in examining the accounts, which in many cases extend 
over many years. How would delay be avoided, by abolishin 
courts of equity, and referring the matter to a new tribunal 
Would you approve of Mr. Ellice’s proposal, that the Court of 
Chancery should in matters of account adopt the practice of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, where matters are referred to the registrar, 
assisted by mercantile characters, who sit once and continuously till 
they make their report? The registrar stands in the place of the 
master, and, therefore, that is no improvement; and mercantile 
men could, of course, readily be found to sit with a master on all 
the accounts of all the trust estates in the kingdom, once and con- 
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tinuously, till they made their report; of course in the character 
of assistant masters, but without emolument, Kind heaven pro- 
tect us from a jurisdiction so constituted! When accounts are 
referred to arbitration, experience has shown that nothing is ever 
saved in point of time, and the parties are invariably dissatisfied 
with the decision of a domestic forum, although they may have 
agreed to the reference. 

It is said to be allowed, that, under some circumstances, it may 
cost 1,500/. to recover $,000/. in equity. Indeed! It is no doubt 
to be lamented, that in many complicated cases the expenses do 
not bear any proportion to the value of the property, so that it 
may cost a large sum to recover in one case a small property, and 
in another but a small sum to recover a large property. How can 
this be avoided ? In a late case at law a new trial was granted on 
the applicant’s paying the costs of the former trial, and the costs 
came to 3,0001, 

The prison of the Fleet is said to contain within its walls many 
victims of the Court of Chancery, but in such cases the court has 
no jurisdiction to release them. Why do not they, who desire to 
relieve such persons, bring a bill into parliament to alter the law. 
Some of such persons undoubtedly are victims of their own obsti- 
nacy. I recollect four or five years ago a man being brought from 
the Fleet into court to put in his answer to a bill filed against him, 
but which he refused to do. Two or three barristers, not con- 
cerned in the cause, of whom I happened to be one, took the man 
into a private room, offered to look into the case for him, and ad- 
vised him to answer so as to prevent the necessity of his being sent 
back to prison, but he refused to do so, and said he would try a 
little further confinement at all events. Would you have released 
such a person from —— the claimant’s case, or would you 
have decided against him without any answer ? 

I have thrown these observations hastily together, with a warm 
feeling of the indispensable necessity of upholding the jurisdiction 
of equity, and of not diminishing the reverence of the people for 
the administration of justice in that court ; and if they shall operate 
to make you hesitate in the attacks which you so strongly make 
against the court, and which must lessen its authority, and the 
value of its decisions in the eyes of the country, my labor will not 
have been thrown away. At the same time I should at all times 
be ready to concur, if my concurrence were necessary, to the ex- 
tent of my ability, in remedying all abuses which have in the cur- 
rent of time crept into the administration of justice, whether in 
law or equity; and I do trust, that, in future, invective will give 
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place to argument, and that they who attack the wisdom of the 
law will condescend, first, to show in what particulars they object 
to the law as it stands; and, secondly, what improvement they 
suggest. 


I am, Sir, 
Your faithful obedient servant, 


EDWARD B. SUGDEN. 
Lincolns’- Inn, 
2d June, 1825. 
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CHAP. 1.— Molifs de cet écrit. 


L’ Amérique et la Grace occupent une grande place dans 
Vhistoire de notre temps, dans les affaires du monde, et dans 
Vattention de l'Europe: déja la premiére est parvenue au 
terme de sa révolution, sous le double rapport de l’indépendance 
et de Vorganisation intérieure; de son cété, la Gréce fait 
effort pour arriver au méme but, mais elle éprouve des obstacles 
dont Amérique est exempte et ne peut pas ressentir le contre- 
coup: car les mers et la distance protégent |’Amérique contre 
lespéce de malveillance qu’elle peut encore éprouver de la part 
de quelques parties de l'Europe ; au lieu que la Gréce, espéce 
d’appendice de PEurope du cété de l’Orient, préte, par ce rap- 
prochement, a des attaques qui ne peuvent pas avoir lieu a l’égard 
de l’Amérique : la Gréce est menacée par son voisinage presque 
autant que par ses ennemis ; c’est sa géographie qui fait son danger, 
et ses voisins sont peut-étre plus 4 craindre pour elle que les camps 
des faibles Ottomans. Que la querelle soit conceutrée unique- 
ment entre la Turquie et la Gréce, et la solution sera aussi com- 
pléte que prompte; mais par-dela la Turquie il y a d’autres 
puissances : celles-ci peuvent avoir des vues, des intéréts propres ; 
la Gréce est donc dans un état de dépendance relative a leur égard, 
dépendance dont l’Amérique, pour le fond des choses, n’a nulle- 
ment a s’inquiéter. Cependant, dans les deux contrées, les choses 
sont arrivées a ce point, qui, en permettant de lire clairement dans 
Pavenir, ordonne par la méme de s’en occuper et de préparer la 
solution d’un état violent par sa nature, et inquiétant pour tout le 
monde: or, tel est l'état actuel de l'Europe par les deux révolu- 
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tions de |’ Amérique et de la Gréce; elles entretiennent au milieu 
delle un état d’inquiétude, d’expectative, d’irritation méme, une 
division marquée et tranchante dans les principes, le langage et la 
conduite des gouvernemens. Cette division produit nécessairement 
une certaine aigreur dans les relations mutuelles: il y a déja 
beaucoup de mal dans un pareil état; il ne peut pas se prolonger 
sans de graves inconvéniens. Les grandes querelles ne se forment 
guére autrement; presque toujours elles ont leurs racines moins 
dans les intéréts positifs que dans les dispositions haineuses que 
créent de longues contrariétés, Chaque jour apportant un mauvais 
levain, envenimant les plaies de |’amour-propre, un poids immense 
de haines se trouve tout formé, presque a |’insu de ceux qu’elles 
vont faire éclater, Qu’on prenne l’histoire, et que l’on voie si ce 
n'est pas ainsi qu’ont été formés la plupart de ces orages qui ont 
fondu sur le monde avec tant de fracas et de dommages, et 
si les vapeurs qui les ont grossis se sont élevées du fond méme 
des affaires, ou bien du foud de ceeurs ulcérés par de longs 
et secrets ressentimens, par les blessures intérieures dont on dé- 
robe la vue en préparant leur vengeance. Depuis long-temps 
nous voyons ce résultat se préparer, et, au point od lon est 
déja arrivé, combien peu de chose suftirait pour allumer un im- 
mense incendie! C’est pour détourner ce malheur et pour aller 
audevant de ce qui pourrait l’amener que nous avons entrepris ce 
nouveau travail. Il appartient a d’autres de décider, mais il est 
du devoir de tous de remontrer; on peut méme recevoir des 
antécédens des espéces de lettres de créance. Depuis plus de 
vingt-cing aus, les questions de cette nature nous ont beaucoup 
occupés ; celle-ci en est la suite et comme le corollaire: les 
choses se sont passées en Amérique comme nous |’avions annoncé. 
Les motifs exposés pour sa séparation imminente avec I’ Espagne 
sont ceux qui l’ont portée al’effectuer. Ainsi qu’on l’avait dit, la 
lutte s’est engagée, |’Espagne a succombé : cela était encore dans 
nos prévisions, et trop facile a voir pour tirer vanité de l’événe- 
ment. Dans la premiére époque et antérieurement a la séparation, 
nous avions indiqué les limites des nouveaux états américains, 
d’aprés les grandes lignes de démarcation que la nature a tracées 
entre les diverses parties de ce vaste continent. Ils ont eu le bon 
esprit de les adopter, et par 1a ils se sont montrés soumis et comme 
obéissans aux lois de la nature. Il n’y a pas a rougir de céder a 
un tel maitre. Mais |’Amérique a fait plus: nous lui avions 
parlé de monarchie, lorsqu’elle-méme était monarchique, et elle a 
embrassé l’ordre républicain. Que l'Europe se demande si ce u’est 
pas pour l’avoir délaissée, outragée, combattue, assaillie de voeux 
envemis a défaut de pouvoir le faire par ses armes, et si elle n’a 
pas laissé passer ce qui ne se répare jamais, l'occasion, Mainte- 
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nant, l’Amérique est consolidée en indépendance, en force active, 
en gouvernement régulier, en tranquillité intérieure. Elle a regu 
adoption sociale d'états puissans dans les deux hémisphéres ; 
mais la grande coalition européenne hésite a en faire autant; elle 
est dans un état €quivoque et d’expectative a l’égard de l’Amé- 
rique ; elle tient celle-ci dans le méme état; elle imprime le méme 
caractére d’hésitation et de doute a la conduite des états secondaires, 
{| résulte de tout cela un ¢angage pénible a la fois pour l’Amé- 
rique et pour |’Europe... . 

De son cété, la Gréce a surmonté les difficultés premiéres de 
toute tentative d’indépendance contre un gouvernement établi. En 
cela comme en tout, ce sont les premiers pas qui cofitent le plus. 
La terre et la mer ont également prété aux triomphes de la Gréce, 
on voit croitre la Gréce et la Turquie s’affaisser dans la méme 
proportion. La libération de la Gréce proprement dite, et celle 
de la plupart des iles de ’Archipel est consommée ; le joug otto- 
man, défendu par des bras amollis et par des tétes faibles, est 
brisé sans retour; la Métropole de Vor, Vopulente Angleterre, 
cette maitresse des sains principes politiques, n’hésite pas a faire 
des actes de foi sur les destinées de la Gréce, en lui ouvrant des 
trésors qu’elle tient fermés pour Constantinople et pour Madrid. 
La Gréce prévaut donc évidemment contre la Turquie. Mais ici 
revient encore cette coalition européenne, qui menace méme dans 
son immobilité, qui parle haut par son silence, et qui nourrit des 
ombrages par sa neutralité : neutralité d’un genre nouveau, car 
n‘étant ni indifférence, ni tolérance avouée, elle ne permet pas a la 
mémoire de perdre un moment le souvenir de ce qui s’est passé a 
l’égard d'autres peuples, elle rappelle toujours, et montre ouvert, 
cet arsenal de motifs damsdesquels on a été chercher les armes sous 
lesquelles tant de nations ont succombé. 

Cet état est violent, il ne peut pas durer ; le calme apparent de 
Europe cache les matériaux d’un grand incendie : combien se 
sont allumés sans des alimens rassemblés d’aussi loin, et dans cette 


abondance? II n’est pas dans la nature des choses, 1° que la“ 


décision du sort d’un monde entier soit abandonnée a elle-méme 
et se fasse toute seule; 2° que d’une position si nouvelle, que de 
sentimens si contraints et de vues si contraires, il ne sorte pas 
quelque événement qui mettra tout en mouvement : le contraire 
ne s'est jamais vu, et le chapitre des événemens imprévus, des in- 
cidens fortuits, des causes créées par le hasard, est le-plus étendu 
de tous ceux qui entrent dans la composition de V’histoire. La 
tranquillité de l’Europe tient donc évidemment a un fil; elle est 
peut-étie dans l’esprit des hommes, mais elle n’est pas dans les 
choses: |’Europe est placée entre deux volcans, silencieux encore, 
mais dont une étincelle peut faire éclater tous les feux; dans la 
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formation actuelle de l'Europe en grandes masses politiques, le 
choc serait terrible et long. De plus, il ne se bornera pas a |’ordre 
politique : mais le conflit commence dans les cabinets, descendra 
dans le sein de la société, enveloppera tous ses rangs, comme le 
font toutes les querelles dans lesquelles l’opinion trouve place, et 
celle-ci est bien de cette nature; car c’est une question mi-partie 
de politique et de sociabilité ; ces deux caractéres dominent dans 
elle. Ceci est grave, infiniment grave; rien ne parait préparé 
pour y parer: on s’observe, mais on ne résout rien ; on se con- 
trarie, mais on ne cherche pas les points de conciliation ; des sur- 
prises peuvent avoir lieu dans cet état d’mdécision chagrine; de 
facheuses complications peuvent s’y ajouter, et ne peuvent guére 
manquer d’y survenir. La vue distincte de ces dangers nous 
frappe depuis long-temps; l’époque qui peut les réaliser nous 
semble se rapprocher; nous ne nous endormons pas au bruit de 
promesses dont |’accomplissement n’est pas au pouvoir de ceux 
qui les prodiguent. Les yeux toujours fixés sur la nature des 
choses, nous recherchons ce qu’elles, qui ne trompent jamais, por- 
tent dans leur sein ; et comme nous n’y apercevons rien que d’effra- 
yant, nous avons cru qu’un travail préparatoire sur ce vaste sujet, 
dans les circonstances 0) nous sommes tous placés, pouvait avoir 
quelque opportunité. 

Mais pour rendre ce travail utile, il faut qu’il soit clair ; et pour 
étre clair, il doit présenter tous les objets qui s’y rattachent, classés 
dans un ordre régulier. Ainsi, ayant a parler de contrées situées dans 
deux hémisphéres diflérens, et dans deux positions politiques quin’ont 
aucune analogie entre elles, il est nécessaire d’en traiter séparément : 
il n’y a de commun entre l’Amérique et la Gréce que leur tendance 
vers l’indépendance et l’ordre républicati; tout le reste est diffé- 
rent: de plus, la question actuelle tenant a la fois a |’état général 
du monde, aux principes de l’ordre social, a l’ordre colonial, et a 
des intéréts positifs, il est indispensable de retracer sommairement 
ce qui concerne ces divers objets. Qu’on nous pardonne d’alonger 
un peu le chemin; ce n’est pas pour notre plaisir personnel, mais 
pour l’aplanir devant les autres. II n’arrive guére que les naviga- 
teurs se plaisent a prolonger la traversée avec ses ennuils et ses in- 
commodités: mais que l’on veuille bien considérer la gravité de 
cette question, l’immensité des intéréts qui s’y rattachent. C’est 
la premiere fois, depuis la création, que deux mondes se sont 
trouvés en présence, et se sont demandé mutuellement qui ils 
étaient ; car la demande de reconnaissance n’est pas autre chose. 
Il s’agit ici de naturaliser une portion du globe: un sort éternel 
est a fixer; a cette seule pensée, on sent son esprit s’élever et 
s’enflammer, on accuse la faiblesse du langage impuissant a se pro- 
portionner a de pareils sujets. 
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Ce besoin, ce désir de la clarté va nous forcer A remonter a des 
origines, a fractionner un travail qui gagnerait a &tre présenté dans 
son ensemble, s’il ne s’agissait que de plaire 4 Vesprit, et non pas 
d’agir sur lai par la conviction; mais avant tout, il faut que ce 
travail soit utile; les avantages de la forme doivent étre sacrifiés 
a la solidité du fond: tout sacrifice fait a l’utilité porte avec lui 
son dédommagement, Nous sentons d’autant plus vivement le 
besoin de présenter ces observations avec la clarté propre a les 
faire entrer dans l’esprit des lecteurs, que cet écrit est vraisembla- 
blement le dernier que nous aurons lieu de publier sur le méme 
os au point od les choses sont arrivées, la question générale, 
relativement aux deux pays, est comme épuisée ; a l’avenir, il ne 
restera que des incidens qui ne peuvent étre l'objet d’un travail 
analytique, tel que celui-ci, Il faut donc profiter de cette derniére 
occasion, pour former un sommaire de tous les élémens de ces 
deux questions, et l’offrir au lecteur, dans un ordre de discussion 
qui lie les principes aux faits, et qui lui présente ainsi Ja question 
sous tous ses rapports, tel est notre but dans celui-ci, et dans 
"ordre que nous y observerons, Désormais nos écrits ne peuvent 
plus servir a la cause générale de l’Amérique et de la Gréce, elle 
est gagnée! Puisque nous n’avons plus qu'une fois a travaille: 
pour elles, faisons-le de maniére a les servir, et a leur montre: 
quelle est l'ardeur de nos désirs d’y parvenir. 


CILAP. 1L.—Rapport des révolutions de l’ Amérique et de ta 


Grece avec l'état général du monde. 


Qu’esT cet état? n’est-ce pas, quoi qu’on en dise, celui d'une 
révision, et comme d’un redressement général des institutions qui 
ont régi le monde? n’est-ce pas pour Vesprit humain le retour a Ia 
nature et a son droit, celui d’examiner, de comparer, de juger? 
Tel est l'état actuel du monde: état nouveau, contrariant pour 
ceux qui avaient d’autres habitudes, mais état certain, incontestable, 
car il provient, il est le résultat nécessaire des élémens qui forment 
les sociétés modernes. Pour les replacer dans leur ancienne direc- 
tion, il faudrait abolir les nouveaux élémens et ramener les an- 
ciens, chose impossible. Jusqu’ici on avait vécu comme sur 
parole, et par suite d’habitudes ; les faits enchainés aux faits, sous 
la sanction du temps et sous la main de l’autorité, formaient le 
droit. Le temps de examen a son tour est venu; il a conduit 
a faire demander aux faits compte de leurs droits. Quel im- 
mense changement! le droit, régle du monde, et détrénant les 
faits! Il en est résulté que le monde entier fait sa pétition 
de droit, tout haut et par le fait, lA ob il n’est pas compriné, 
comme en Gréce et en Amérique; tout bas, et par des veux 
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échappés da fond des ceeurs, la od il est comprimé, comme en 
ltalie, en Allemagne, en Espagne et en Portugal. Dans le premier 
cas, la hiberté permet d’appliquer le droit aux faits, de les mesurer 
sur lui, et de les lui soumettre ; dans le second, la contrainte réduit a 
attendre, a désirer, et Aespérer; ainsi marche l’esprithumain. Le 
monde actuel représente ce que fit |’ Angleterre lorsque, fatiguée des 
faits acerbes des Tudor, elle se retourna vers l’examen et demanda /e 
droit. En 1789, la France fit aussi sa pétition de droit ; sa révo- 
lution n’est pas autre chose, et, a travers beaucoup de vicissitudes, 
elle est arrivée A la Charte. Les révolutions de J’Amérique et de 
la Gréce sont des fractions de ce mouvement universel, de cette 
impulsion commune imprimée au monde. L’ Amérique demande 
i I’Espagne son droit; la Gréce en fait autant a l’égard de la 
Turquie. - Des deux cétés, leurs requétes sont recues également, 
comme le sont les actes de cette nature, comme la force a coutume 
d’accueillir les remontrances de la faiblesse présumée, comme 
ceux qui ont I’habitude du commandement, écoutent les demandes 
du partage ou de la remise de l’autorité; mais aussi les suites de 
ce repoussement se ressemblent-elles partout : ce sout la guerre et 
lappel aux armes. [1 ne faut donc ni-s’étonner vi s’irriter de ce 
qui se passe en Amérique et en Gréce ; ce n’est ni plus ni moins 
que la conséquence nécessaire de causes préexigtentes et d’antécé- 
dens qui ne peuvent pas rester sans effets. (Les Etats-Unis, la 
révolution frangaise, tout le mouvement du globe, ont préexisté a 
la révolution américaine et a la révolution grecque, les principes 
nouveaux lui sont antérieurs; dans ces deux contrées, on n’a donc 
fait qu’entrer dans le mouvement général, comme, au temps de 
la réformation, diverses régions s’adjoignaient successivement a 
celles qui étaient entrées les premiéres dans la carriére ; maisde plus, 
la Gréce et |’ Amérique ont été favorisées, bien mieux, entrainées par 
agent le plus actif de la civilisation moderne, qui consiste dans tes 
communications ouvertes entre tous les peuples; c’est la plus pré- 
cieuse acquisition des sociétés nouvelles, celle de toutes qui est la 
plus propre a lier les hommes entre eux, et a leur faire connaitre et 
désirer ce qu'il y aréciproquement de bon chez eux. L’ Amérique et 
la Gréce n’ont eu qu’a profiter de ce secourable auxiliaire, eta s’aider 
de ce puissant levier ; rien n’était plus naturel.) Leurs révolutions ne 
sout pas une déviation a l’ordre général du monde, une disparate 
avec |’état commun ; elles n’ont point pris naissance dans des cas 
fortuits, dans des intéréts privés, dans une enceinte étroite ; loin 
de la, les principes généralement recus les ont appelées a la vie ; 
elles ont pris naissance au grand jour; un monde entier a servi de 
berceau a l’une d’elles: par !a, cette révolution différe essentielle- 
ment de celles de la Suisse, de la Hollande, et méme de I Angle- 
terre. Le contrat social n’était pas né pour l’Helvétie, réservée a 
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V’honneur de donner le jour au génie qui ena rédigé le code im. 
mortel, réparateur des miséres humaines, lorsque ses valeureux 
enfans mirent fin a un despotisme absurde et feroce ; parmi eux, 
le fait précéda ia connaisance du droit, on s’affranchit avant de 
enser, la liberté devanga la science des principes. C’est encore 
part des principes de l’ordre social, que la Hollande éclata contre 
ie fanatisme et les vexations de l’Espague; alors |’ Europe preésen- 
tait un tableau a peu prés uniforme de monarchies absolues a 
divers degrés, regies par les lois et les usages, héritage des temps 
 barbares; a cette époque encore, les peuples vivaient isolés, et les 
Jarges communications qui les unissent u “étaient pas encore ouvertes, 
C’est cet isolement qui atténua l’effet de la révolution d’ Angleterre 
sur le sort de Europe. Confinée dans une ile, quam procédaut 
de principes réguliers, quoique nultipliant des scénes bien nouvelles 
et inconnues aux temps antérieurs, cette révolution qui, de nos 
jours, suffirait pour ébranler I’ Europe, fixa peu son attention, parce 
qwalors on ne communiquait guére; mais aujourd’bui tout est 
changé, tout principe, tout mouvement porte avec lui un caractére 
et un effet de généralité; tout le monde peut se l’appropier ou s’y 
conformer, L’Espagne, I’[talie, le Portugal, ont essayé de le 
faire ; laforce les a comme arrachées de cette direction. Plus 
heureuses qu’elles, mieux protégées par leur situation, |’ Amérique 
et la Gréce ont pu la suivre, en wna de loin des mécontente- 
mens bien impuissans contre l'une, peu généreux contre. |’autre. 
La facilité et la rapidité avec lesquelles se sont effectuées des 
révolutions de la gravité de celles qui nous occupent, sont des 
indices certains de la vérité de cet apergu. Combien de temps 
n’a-t-il pas fallu pour consolider des révolutions aussi bornées dans 
espace qu’elles embrassérent que l’étuient celles de Ja Hollande et 
cde la Suisse ; au lieu que dans quelques années, sous l’inspiration 
des mémes principes et des mémes exemples, semblables 4 une 
trainée de poudre, au mouvement électrique, on a vu la révolution 
courir, pour ainsi dire, d'un bout a l’autre du vaste continent de 
l’ Amérique, et le remplit tout entier dans un instant? ‘lout s’est 
trouvé fait comme de soi-méme, et la terre que des maitres ombra- 
geux tenaient séquestrée du reste du monde, celle de toutes les 
parties du globe qui semblait la plus vierge de nouveautés, et Ja 
plus inaccessible aux révolutions du reste d’un monde qu’on 
lui avait rendu étranger, n’a eu besoin que de quelques jours pour 
se conformer a ce modele, et se rendre en tout semblable a lui. 
Ceci renferme une grande legon, et un profond sujet de réflexions. 
D’od a pu provenir un changement si prompt, si vaste, si facile, 
sinon de la participation 4 un mouvement général, dont la vue 
épargne la peine des recherches, et excite a se porter, par des 
voies toutes tracées, vers un but qu’on voit déja atteint par d’autres ? 
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Ce point est essentiel a fixer; car, sans cette précaution, il est 
impossible de s’entendre, et nous avons besoin de nous dégager 
dés l’abord de ces allégations vulgaires et fastidieuses contre les 
révolutions, d’aprés lesquelles on confond tout, causes, temps, 
lieux, hommes et choses, et l’on fait résulter d'une espéce d’émeute, 
de sédition ou de calculs ambitieux, un mouvement qui, de la part 
de l'Amétique, vient changer la face et doubler la fortune du 
monde, et qui, de celle de la Gréce, vient offrir a l’Europe un 
correctif pour son systéme politique, un rempart pour sa partie la 
plus vulnerable, et a l’humanité une réparation aux heux ou depuis 
des siécles elle regoit le plus d’injures. 

C’est sous ces rapports généraux et nobles que doivent étre 
considérées |l’origine et la nature des révolutions d’ Amérique et de 
Gréce. Quand on a a s’occuper d’elles, il faut porter ses regards 
en haut, se rapporter aux principes qui font naitre et vivre les 
grandes associations humaines, se séparer de toute idée vulgaire ; 
et, comme le navigateur qui parcourt l’océan, tenir toujours les 
yeux tournés vers le ciel, et sur les feux qui l’éclairent. 


CHAP. IIl.—Droit primitif et secondaire. 


On oppose a l’Amérique et a la Gréce des droits ; il faut donc 
rechercher ce qu’est le droit, et ses divers degrés. Quel est le but 
de tout dans notre univers? L’homme. ‘Yous les droits €manent 
done de lui, et se rapportent aussi a lui. Il est donc le droit 
primitif ; tout le reste est secondaire, sujet aux modifications 
jugées bonnes par les intéressés, et accomplies dans les formes 
convenues entre eux. Aussi varient-elles dans toutes les associa- 
tions humaiues : celles-ci ont besoin d’ordre, elles conviennent des 
formes propres 4 son maintien ; ces formes doivent étre stables, 
sans étre inflexibles, car Vinstabilité, comme Vinflexibilité, detrui- 
sent l’ordre. Celui-ci est fait pour le bien de l’homme en société, 
il se trouve donc que c’est vers lui que tout gravite et retourne ; 
c’est lui qui, a la fois, ouvre et ferme le cercle. Le droit de 
l'homme, celui de CThumanité, est donc supérieur a tous les autres 
droits ; c’est a lui de leur servir de régulateur, de maitre, et de les 
faire céder en tout. Il faut commencer par rechercher si ce droit 
primitif n’est pas lésé; l’bistoire apprend que presque toutes les 
révolutions sont nées de lésions pareilles et des refus de leur re- 
dressement. 

Quand |’ Allemagne voulut se soustraire a l’obéissance de Rome, 
elle se fonda sur la profondeur et la durée de ses souffrances ; elle 
publia le tableau de ses douleurs, et en forma le célébre exposé 
des Centum gravamina. L’Angleterre fit de méme ; écrasée par 
la tyrannie des Tudor, elle réclama /e droit, elle combattit une 

premiére fois pour Pobtenir, elle se l'assura par un dernier et 
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heureux combat. S’il pouvait en étre autrement, il faudrait dire 
que ce serait au droit primitif 4 céder au droit secondaire, et 3 
Phomme a céder aux conventions faites entre des hommes. Celles- 
ci n’out pour but que le bien de l’homine ; il faut donc que celles 
qui contrarient directement ce but, cédent a ce qui est fait pour 
le remplir. Heureusement ces cas sont rares, car ils supposent 
des positions extrémes ; ils sont faits pour remédier a ces positions : 
ce serait tourmenter l’humanité, bien loin de la servir, que d’eu 
multiplier l’application. Aussi, dans la discussion qui nous occupe, 
n’avons-nous a nous assurer que d’une seule chose, c’est de savoir, 
sidans la cause de Amérique et de la Gréce, cette distinction 
entre le droit primitif et le droit secondaire peut trouver place ; ce 
point établi, tout le reste suivra avec cette facilité qui résulte tou- 
jours de l'adoption de principes reconnus, 


CHAP. 1V.—L’ Amérique. Droits de l Espagne sur elle. 


Qu’est ’Amérique? Une immense contrée, située a une fort 
grande distance de l'Europe et de I’ Espagne, infiniment plus éten- 
due que celle-ci, plus riche et plus abondante qu’elle en toute es- 
péce de moyens de prospérité. L’ Amérique a-t-elle été faite pour 
Espagne? Comme |’Espagne pour l’Amérique. L’Espagne 
avait-elle quelques droits sur Amérique? Comme |’ Amérique 
sur I’Espagne. Quels sont donc les droits de l’Espagne sur 
Amérique? Ceux de la force, revétue du titre de conquéte, 
comme plus sonore, et propre a cacher ce qui manque au droit et 
a la beauté des moyens qui donnent les conquétes. La décou- 
verte d’un pays en donne-t-elle Ja propriété ? Quand il est vacant. 
S’il est oceupé, d’od le nouveau venu prend-il un droit contre 
l’ancien propriétaire? Celui-ci n’a causé ni dommage ni injure, 
puisqu’il n’était pas méme connu... Quel est donc le droit de 
Espagne sur Amérique? Le droit colonial, créé par l'Europe... 
Expliquons ceci. Quand le Portugal, violant /e droit de I’Inde, 
et Espagne en faisant autant a l’égard de l’Amérique, eurent 
attiré sur leurs traces tous les peuples de I’ Europe, il fallut mettre 
de lordre dans ce pillage de l’univers; et pour cela on convint 
d’un droit colonial : on se donna mutuellement le sol et les habi- 
tans, comme on s’est donné les Neégres, et avec autant de droit 
dans un cas que dans l’autre. Liaissons 1a les mots avec lesquels 
on déguise tant de choses et on abuse tant d’esprits, et définissons 
le droit de propriété coloniale tel qu’il est, une amnistie mutuelle 
que les Europeens se sont donnée pour le vice du titre de leur do- 
mination sur des contrées et des hommes plus faibles qu’eux. Ah! 
s’ils eussent été aussi forts! On n’a pas colonisé la Chine, et on 
en sait bien la raison... Les Européens ont été pour les peuples 
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de l’Inde et de l’Amérique ce que les Cimbres, les ‘Teutons, les 

Goths et les Vandales furent pour leurs péres...Ainsi roule le 

monde dans un cercle de violences et de spoliations ; parlant du 

droit, et se réglant sur les intéréts. Mais, comme les torrens 

s'arrétent, de méme les conquérans se fixent: alors ils font des 

conventions, et, sous leur abri, ils gardent mutuellement leurs con- 

quétes. Mais ce droit conventionnel, excellent et légitime pour 

eux, est-il obligatoire pour le sujet de la conquéte ? Ainsi ’ Europe 

doit respect aux colonies de Espagne, qui, a son tour, est tenue 

aux mémes égards pour celles de I’ Europe; mais l’ Amérique subit- 

elle les devoirs de traités et de conventions faites sans elle, contre 

elle, dont elle n'est pas l’objet, mais seulement le sujet? Le 
principe de la spoliation n’a-t-il pas été la force? Quels droits 
confére celle-ci? Ne peuvent-ils pas finir de la méme maniére 
quils ont été formés? Lusage, le temps, la continuité 
de la soumission, impliquent-ils le consentement qui supplée 
au défaut du titre primitif? Mais, si cette soumission pro- 
vient de la continuité de la pression de la force, 4 quoi remédie-t- 
elle? Il faut remonter toujours au principe, qui est la force et la 
surprise, cette surprise qui provient des nouveautés de toute es- 
péce dont |’'Europe étonna et accabla l’ignorance de |’ Asie et de 
’Amérique. Ici il faut de plus distinguer entre les deux popula- 
tions de |’ Amérique, les indigénes et les créoles. Les descendans 
des soldats de Cortez et de Pizarre sont inégaux en droits avec 
lindigéne américain, péruvien et mexicain: a cela il n’y a aucun 
doute ; mais qu’est-ce que cela fait 4 ces indigénes? et n’en exis- 
tAt-il qu’un seul dans toute l’Amérique, n’aurait-il pas le droit de 
larracher a Espagne? L/indigéne américain se sert du bras du 
créole pour reprendre son bien sur l’Espagne, et le créole combat 
Espagne comme tyrannique, et ne remplissant pas les conditions 
des associations humaines: tous les deux rentrent dans le droit 
primitif 4 deux titres et par deux chemins différens ; mais ils finis- 
sent par s’y rencontrer, et usent également de droits d’une origine 
inégale. Cette distinction a échappé a ceux qui se sont occupés 
de cette question, et qui tous ont également confondu la position 
des deux populations de l’Amérique. Il sort de ce doublement 
une double position ; mais une ne confére aucun droit sur l’autre, 
et ne peut lui préjudicier, L’Espagne a sur les enfans de son 
sol des droits qu’elle ne peut faire valoir sur ceux de la terre 
d’Amérique ; mais les obligations des premiers n’annulent pas les 
droits des seconds. A cet égard, les deux parties na se présentent 
pas sur la méme ligne de droits; mais cela est indifférent a la po- 
sition actuelle, celle du principe de la souveraineté de I’ Espagne 
sur Amérique, principe qui est la conquéte. Celle-ci peut finir 
coinme elle a commencé : a leur tour les conquérans peuvent étre 
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conquis, subjugués, expulsés; le monde a été et sera le théAtre 
éternel de ces vicissitudes. ‘elle est la Joi de nature, a laquelle il 
faut savoir se soumettre. L’Espagne la subit dans ce moment, 
Elle a surpris l’Amérique, aux jours de sa grandeur a elle et de 
lignorance de celle-la ; elle I’a plongée dans la stupeur par la supé- 
riorité de ses arts et de ses lumiéres: celles-ci, modéles d'impartialité, 
semblables a leur pére, au soleil, qui luit pour tout le monde, avec 
le temps ont lui pour l’ Amérique ; par elles, l’équilibre moral s’est 
rétabli entre l’Espagne et l’Amérique : sa rupture avait fait l’iné- 
galité d’otd était provenue Ja sujétion ; son rétablissement a ramené 
Pégalité, qui, 2 son tour, a produit l'émancipation. Dans tout 
cela, il n’y a rien qui ne soit dans l’ordre de la nature. Il ya la 
beaucoup de sujets de réflexion, et pas un seul de courroux ; il y 
a beaucoup pour la raison, et rien, absolument rien contre le droit. 
La mort est dans Phumanité ; pourquoi les conquétes seraient-elles 
exemptes de la loi commune? et est-ce faire tort aux conquétes 
que de les assimiler a I’humanité ? 


CHAP. V.—Ordre colonial. 


Que sont des colonies? Des enfans portés hors de la maison 
paternelle, sous toutes sortes de formes et par toutes sortes de 
causes. Négligeons les petites colonies; elles sont condamnées 
a une tutelle éternelle ; ce sont des enfans qui n’arriveront jamais 
4 la virilité, et nous n’avons 4 nous occuper que des effets de 
celle-ci. Laissons également ces colonies dont on a créé la popu- 
lation avec des légions d’esclaves accumulés par les imprévoyances 
de la cupidité ; car rien n’est plus imprévoyant que |’avarice, qui 
toutefois a Yair de la prévoyance méme. Quand on fait dépasser 
sans mesure le nombre de ceux qui sont condamnés a servir, sur 
ceux qui ont 4 commander, alors on fait des Saint- Domingue, et 
ce frémissement sourd qui ébranle périodiquement le sol des An- 
tilles placées au centre de l’esclavage noir, comme Naples l’est au 
pied du Vésuve. Bornons-nous donc aux colonies espagnoles et 
portugaises, 

Au début, ces colonies étaient faibles ; elles avaient besoin de 
protection contre les indigénes: c’est l’enfant marchant appuyé 
sur la main de sa mére, et fixé a ses cétés. A cet Age, il n’y a pas 
encore de volonté ; car vouloir c’est connaitre. Il n’a pas davan- 
tage d’intéréts ; car, pour avoir des intéréts, il faut pouvoir juger, 
discerner, gouveruer et défendre. Hors de la, que sont des intéréts ? 
Quand lage a développé les facultés cachées dans l’organisation 
de tous les étres, alors le temps des volontés et des intéréts est 
arrivé; l'homme complet veut, et s’attache a ce qui lui est bon, a 
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son intérét ; il peut le juger et le diriger; comme il se trouve 
semblable en tout a ses parens, il veut autant qu’eux et comme 
eux. L’ordre colonial procéde de méme, car ses lois sont égale- 
ment dans ordre de la nature. Jeunes, les colonies subissent les 
lois de l’enfance, et, comme elle, sont sans volonté propre, sans 
intérét distinct de celui de la métropole... Viriles, fortes, dévelop- 
pées, majeures, elles aspirent a )’exercice des droits que la majo- 
rité confére dans |’humanité; tout s’y passe absolument comme 
dans les familles bumaines, Si, pour celles-ci, la loi a ménagé 
des recours aux enfans coutre les refus illégaux des parens, de méme 
la nature a ouvert devant les colonies les tribunaux auxquels sont 
inévitablement portées les contestations entre les sociétés humaines. 
Ces contestations ont pour |’ordinaire deux causes principales : 
1° la séparation comine droit ; 2° les mauvais traitemens de la part 
de la métropole... Les deux causes agissent également dans l’ordre 
de la nature : la premiére a fait la separation des Etats-Unis, sé- 
paration purement rationuelle, car les traitemens de la métropole 
d leur égard n’étaient pas tortionnaires ; et il u’est pas de colonie 
qui ne composat son bonheur avec un état pareil a celui dont les 
Etats-Unis ont cessé de vouloir. Mais ils sentaient que la liaison 
avec l’Angleterre empéchait et retardait le développement dout ils 
sentaient le principe actif en eux-mémes,,. C’est moins contre 
des maux présens que pour l’acquisition de tous les biens qu’ils 
apercevaieut, que les Américains du Nord ont rompu avec I’ Angle- 
terre. La seconde dé ces causes, quand elle atteint un haut 
degré de gravité, rompt de méme |'union coloniale ; car c’est rom- 
pre une union que de s’opposera ce qui peut satisfaire aux besoins 
qui Vont fait former...Les obligations sont synallagmatiques : 
quand une société n’engendre plus que des désastres, lorsqu’elle 
est constituée de maniére a contrarier le but de toute association, 
qui est le bien-étre des sociétaires, alors cette société vici¢e tombe 
d’elle-méme ; la partie qui se borne a se retirer sans rien exiger de 
celle dont elle s’éloigne, est dans le droit tracé par la nature; et 
celle qui, dans des vues d’intérét, prétend la retenir, manque au 
droit, et n’en a pas d’autre que celui que crée l’intérét...Or, per- 
sonne n’est tenu de subordonner son intérét a celui d’autrui... 
Quand on appelle la force a le défendre, on autorise, on appelle 
aussi la force 4 en préserver, Or, voila la position respective 
de l’Espague et de l’ Amérique... 

L’Espagne a été forte et l’Amérique faible; au temps de sa 
force, l’Espagne dominait l’Amérique; avec la force que le temps 
lui a donnée, Amérique repousse la domination de |’ Espagne. 
C’est un enfant parvenu a sa majorité, et demandant a jouir des 
droits que la nature y a attachés. Mais plus juste que Espagne, 
elle ne lui demande rien que la séparation ; I’Espagne au contraire 
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veut la coutimwuté dela snjétion, qui entre dans ses itéréts. 
L’Aménique jomt done la générosité au droit; c’edt le combat de 
la nature et du déswmtéressement, contre le droit fictif et l’avidité. 
L’ Amérique demande a cesser de perdre, I'Espagne demande 4 
continuer de gagner: laquelle des deux se présente avec le plus 
d'avantages?, L’Amérique serait’ biew fondée a deniander des in- 
demnités a l’Espagne; elle ne lui en demande qu’ane ‘seule, celle 
de cesser de l’éeraser parune union mal assortie, et par un régime 
tout calculé pour son malheur. Dans un langage frappant par sa 
vérité, touchant par sa simplicité, F Amérique dit a Y Espagne : “ Ce 
qvi se passe entre vous ct moi; n'est que l'image de tout ce quia 
leu dansila nature:: regardez tous les étres ; voyez-les naitre faibles, 
en grandissant se'séparer graduellement, et s’eloigner tout-a-fait de 
leur bereeau; chereher chacun leur bien-étre dans les routes créées 
par l’ordre de la nature, ou frayées par leur industrie respective. 
Je ne vous demande que de me laisser imiter en paix ces modéles 
irrécusables. Le passé vous fut propice, vous exigedtes beaucoup 
de ma faiblesse; je ne vous en faits pas‘de reproches, je n’exige 
rien pour les pertes passées.. Substituons les liens de Vamitié a 
ceux:de la dépendance; ma majorité m’a mise au-dessus d’elle, 
in’a donné des forces supérieures aux votres, et m’appelle a ne 
m'occuper désormais que de mes destinées propres. Elles vous 
seront. propices autant qu’a moi; vos avantages ne périront pas 
dans cette séparation, ils ne feront que changer de moyens, et 
gagneront a le faire. Comme loiseau capable de se soutenir dans 
les plaines de Vair, s’élance eu saluant le nid paterne! par un ‘der- 
nier chant, 4 mon tour, je m’élance, en vous adressant ces paroles 
qui seront les derniéres, au milieu de cet univers qui m’attend, et 
que je suis destiné 4 embellir et a vivifier.” 


CHAP. V1.— Etat positif de l Amérique @ l'époque de sa 


révolution. 


Cer état se composait de deux choses: 1° des facultés de 
lV Amérique; 2° du sort que lui avait fait PEspagne. Nous en 
traiterons dans deux chapitres séparés, 

Létendue, la popslation, les moyens de richesse et les lumiéres 
forment les facultés des nations: qui en était le mieux pourvu, de 
V Amérique ou de |’ Espagne? 

Liarret de Espagne est écrit sur la earte de géographie. 
Quelle immense disproportion entre elle et !’ Amérique! -L’cedl en 
est offensé, et le seul aspect des deux contrées fait dire involon- 
tairement : C'est celle-ld qui commande a celle-ci. La population 
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de l’Espagne était bornée 4 onze millions d’habitans, celle de 
’Amérique dépassait quinze millions ; le Mexique seul en possé- 
dait sept. Je sol, l’étendue des états de |’ Amérique, l’immensité 
de la reproduction sur ce sol le plus fécond de I'univers, prétaient 
aun accroissement de population que |’Espagne ne pouvait pas 
atteindre. La richesse de |’ Amérique provenait de elle méme, au heu 
que celle de |’Espagne provenait en grande partie de I’ Amérique. 
Quant aux Jumiéres, Mexico, Lima, Buenos-Ayres, Caraccas, en 
savaient autant que Madrid, Cadix et’ Salamanque. Le créole 
américain est: généralement ingénieux, propre aux arts et aux 
sciences. Les moyens d'instruction existent en Amérique a un degré 
égal.et méme supérieur a celui qu’elles avaient atteint en Espagne. 
L’Amérique possédait des arsenaux, des chantiers, des acadé- 
mies, des hdtels de monnaies; elle n’était étrangére a aucun 
moyen de lumiére et de perfectionnement qui se rencontre dans 
Y Europe ; les savans et vbsidiauhe écrits de M. de Humboldt sont 
le monument de cette participation de I’ Amérique a la civilisation 
générale! Le vice-roi Galvez avait beaucoup préparé |’éducation 
de Amérique ; et quand la grande lutte est venue, qui a succombé, 
qui a montré le plus de courage, de lumiéres; de science politique 
et militaire, de maturité dans le conseil, d’élévation et d’éloquence 
ala tribune et dans les actes publics? En quoi les chancelleries 
des divers états de l’ Amérique le cédent-elles a celles de l'Europe? 
il n’est aucune de celles-ci qui n’y trouvat des modéles bons a 
suivre, et des titres d'honneur. Quelle téte en Europe séléve au- 
dessus de celle de Bolivar ? quia jugé, combattu, et parlé aieux que 
lui ? A quel Européen aujourd’bui ne pourrait-il pas préter quelque 
branche de cette immense moisson de lauriers dont il est chargé? 

Tous les genres de supériorié sur |’Espagne militaient donc en 
faveur de |’Amérique. Comment alors aurait-elle continué de 
servir sous une métropole qu'elle sentait lui étre inférieure en tout ? 
Dés ce moment une révolution ne se trouvait-elle pas toute faite? 
Ne létait-elle pas des mains méme de Ja nature? et accuser des 
révolutions sorties d’une source aussi légitime, u’est-ce pas accuser 
la nature elle-méme ? 

De plus, si a ces inégalités relatives vient se joindre le sentiment 
de grands maux, et la perspective indéfinie de leur durée, alors la 
nécessité de la révolution se fait sentir plus vivement, elle devient 
inévitable, elle se fera, elle est déja faite... 

Voyons donc le sort que I’Espagne a fait a Amérique, et 
Pavemr qu'elle lui réservait. 


CHAP. VII.— Sort présent et a venir de ? Amérique par la 


domination Espagnole. 


N£cuiGeowns les détails pour arriver d’emblée au principe élé- 
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mentaire de la canduite de |’Es awe de l’Amérique;, te 
voiel ; Soa systéme.a,été. celui de Philippe LL pour I’Espague elle- 
méme comme pour ses autres éiats d’ Europe ;' Déprimer. peuples 
sous le double joug de ta superstition et du' despotisme.. 11 ai de. 
mandé, A.l'autel de. joindre son autosité.a celle du, tréme,) pour le 
fortifier, contre Jes peuples,..et pour obteair de ceux-cb une abéis- 
sance plus facile... Ce roi, semble.s'étre mee de la soyaute, et 
ayoir douté de sa vertu propre, Il a chesché des appuis.en dehors 
delle, Ll v’a compté que sur la dépréciation del’espece, et |'n partagé 
deux classes, l’une de maitres la venge 2 la main, et autre d’eaclaves 
4 genoux., Ce prince a voulu créer une.lacune dans l’bumanné ; 
iL Pa composée de deux. points extrémes,en laissant videtoutl ‘espace 
intermédiaire. .Eh bien! le régime infligé par Philippe. l’Bepague, 
4 son tour. celle-cil’a imposé 4 LAmérique; elle s’en. est: fait en 
quelque sorte le Philippe 1; elle a pronancé contre elle ]’anathéme 

Pharaon contre les Hébreux trop croissans, a som gré, sur la 
terre d’Egypte, et comme lui, elle a dit: Sapienter opprimamus 
eos. Que l’'Amérique soit opprimée systématiquement ; arrétons 
deus leur germe des progrés qui feraient la ruine de mowempize ; 
stérilisons, aveuglons, |’obéissance est le partage et ln suite néces- 
saire de la pauvreté et de Viguorance  Invequons Ja nuit pour 
protectrice, et que ses ombres cousrent tout, pour nous faire régner 
partout. Que le terre d’ Amérique se refuse aux douces invitations 
du climat, qui la sollicitent de lui confier le soin de faire prospérer 
sur son sel si abondant, si varié, les productions des deux mandes ; 
que ses ports, capables de recevoir tous les vaisseaux de Punivers, 
restent dans. une solitude interrompue de loin en low par la pré- 
sence de quelques vavires que )’accorderai comme des faxeurs, que 
le prix des objets cédés par la métropole soit réglé par le monopole, 
que Lima, Mexico, Buenos-Ayres soient pressurés, rancomnés par 
lui pour que Cadix soit riche, et que Madrid sorte de la stérilné 
qui assiége ses portes; que |’ Amérique prenne part & toutes mes 
guerres et les paie; qu'elle soit régie par des hommes qui-ne la 
connaissent pas, pressés de la quitter, empressés la plupart de 
s'approprier ses dépouilles et de les rapporter dans lewss foyers ; 
que le sort de Amérique se décide 4 Madrid; que les lisiéres 
propres A la guider et a la contenir soient placées dens,un conseil 


* Lisez dans les intéressans mémoires de M, le comte de Ségur, pais de 
France, sa conversation avec le chef d’une maison religieuse de Caraceas. 
Le moire répond 4 son interlocuteur, qui le presse d’argumens irrésistibles 
sur l’éfat comparatif de son pays avec les Etats-Unis, que-si ‘la colonic 
espagnole prospérait a ]’égal des Etats-Unis, bientdt elle serait ptus forte 

sie "Espagne, et pat suite indépendante, Le bon pére.dit tout. le secret de 
Espagne, il ne s’en réserve rien pour lui, et ce secret consiste en deux mots: 
Ignorance et misére pour le peuple, afin qu’il obéisse; @n France, on disait 
vulgairement : I/ faut tenir le peuple bas. 
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exclusif; que de toutes les parties de Amérique on s6it ten’ de 
venit solliciter en Espagne; moi intérét veut que ‘la futellé® et 
lenfance de cette posession lointaine soient éternellés. Vuste, 
riche, €clairée, peuplée, elle échapperait infailliblement a ‘mes 
fers, {Pour que mon empire dure, A faut’ que la pauvreté et 
l'ignorance, ces deux seeurs nées ida méme pére, durent aussi!) Si 
jamais elle s’éclaire et prospére, c’en est fart de moi, et je 'perds 
ce que m’ont donné Cortez et Pizarro. Ainsi, depuis trors ‘cents 
ans, a raisonné |’Espagne’ a Végard del’ Amérique, les stigmates 
des maux engendrés pur ce terrible systéme couvrent tout sew corps. 
Jamais‘it ne fut un chaos'de douleurs plus profoudes ni’ plus*pro- 
longées 5 et que Vow n’acense’ pas Espagne de ces: barbaries, 
a défaut | de Tessiblen, au eontraire, c'est une lunriére pervertie 
qui: l’a conduit & ces barberies. C'est la lumiére appliqaée au 
soutien d'un systéme originairement vicieux. Quand un pays 
lointain, petit, pauvre, peu peuplé, s’ingére d’en régenter'un autre 
vaste, riche, supérieur én population, comment peut-il le retenir 
dans la dépendance? Est-ce en ¢éveloppant ses facultés, ou bien 
en les restreignant au: plus strict nécessuire, en relAchant-les rénes 
ou bien en tenant toujours la verge levée sur lui? “Du jotir'que 
Espagne s'est approprié woe terre mille fois plus forte qq’elle- 
mémie, elle s’est trouvée condamnée a l’opprimer. fl a fallu violer 
Vhumanité et la justice pour réparer la violation primitive des pro- 
portions entre la métropole et la colomie, et compenser l’inégalité 
des forces par la répression de leurs développemens. Voila tout 
le secret du systeme de |’ispagne a l’égard de |’ Amérique. Eile a 
vécu d’ombrages envers sa superbe colonie; c’était ea’ beauté 
méme qui |’intimidait et qui lui doneait le sens mtime des :consé- 
quences cachées sous ces somptueuses apparences, Ce qyi se 
passe aujourd'hui était depuis trois cents ans au fond de la pensée 
de Espagne; elle devait sentir que refarder était la\seule chose 
en sow pouvoir, mais qu’empécher |e surpassait, -C’est. ainsi! que 
Espagne a fait le sort del’ Awérique, dans les Ages passés. Powwait- 
elle: lui en faire un meilleur dans les ages 4 veusr ?) évidemavent 
non; car il ‘n'y avait rien de changé dans la position sespevtive 
des deux pays. Loin de ld, elle ne pouvait que saggraver : 
Amérique ne pouvait pas s’é/erer sans que l’ Hspagnene-betssat. 
L’Amérique n’est pas plus I’lnde que |’ Espagne n’est I’ Angle- 
terre. Dans l’Inde se trouvent a la fois des tres placides, sans 
houillonnement dans le sang, enchainés a |’obéissance par les lois 
de Ja religion et celle des castes, et le gouvernement énergique, 
éclairé et protecteur de |’Angleterre. L’ Espagne) a sténlisé 
VAmérique par systéme; |’Angleterre a ajouté a la fécondité 
naturelle de I’Inde par des lois favorables 4 ’humanité, 4 la pro- 
priété, Ala liberté. L’Espagne a fait del’ Amérique quelque chose 
de pire encore qu’elle-méme, |’Angleterre fait de l’Inde une autre 
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Angleterre; Espagne ferme lAmérique, l’Angleterre ouvre 
VInde; Espagne, en temps de guerre,.ne peut vi pourvoir nj 
défendre Amérique ;. roi des mers, le pavillon de | Angleterre 
écarte de l’inde jusqu’au bruit des orages , formés en Europe, 
Pendant des siécles, l’Amérique passa des mains des ducs de Lerme, 
des Alberoni, des princes de la Paix a celles des Camarilla, le 
dernier terme, le plus bas, le plus ignoble od puissent aboutir des 
gouvernemens humains, et l’Angleterre conduit |’ Inde par les in- 
spirations des Chatham, des Pitt, des Fox, et des Canning, | Ainsi, 
voyez les résultats des deux cétés, et dites si l’ Inde peut étre pres- 
sée de congédier |’Angleterre, comme |’Amérique |’a été d’éliminer 
PEspagne : et loin que l’Espagne pfit relacher la chaine de l’Amé. 
rique, les nouvelles circonstances du monde lui prescrivaient de la 
renforcer, Parmi ces circonstances, arrétons-nous aux principales ; 
ce sont Jes progrés de la raison universelle, ceux du commerce, et le 
voisinage des Etats-Unis. Dans chacune de ces circonstances, 
ne découvre-t-on pas un commandement fait par elle a |’Espague, 
de redoubler.de surveillance 4 Végard de |’Amérique, car parmi 
elles, il n’en est pas une seule qui ne soit propre a développer 
VP Amérique, a lui faire déborder sa métropole et a lui faire mieux 
sentir les épines de sa liaison avec elle. . Les gouvernemens, placés 
dans des_ positions menagantes pour leur autorité propre, sont 
forcés de se resserrer et d'ajouter aux contraintes déja existantes, 
L’Espagne était donc amevée par la nature des choses, par le ré- 
sultat de l'état général du monde, a redoubler de pression sur 
Y Amérique, car tout ce qui pouvait favoriser celle-ci: menagait la 
domination espagnole. Avec les progrés de l'industrie, le régime 
exclusif devait s’aggraver pour protéger le fisc de.’ Espagne; avec 
jes progrés des lumiéres dans le monde entier, il fallait épaissir les 
ténébres et redoubler la séquestration ; avec le voisinage des Etats- 
Unis, il fallait élever de nouvelles barriéres contre des communi- 
cations propres a faire ressentir plus douloureusement a |’Amérique 
sa position, et a lui en faire désirer le terme. Comme I’ Espagne 
n’avait pas eu le choix de son premier systéme envers l’ Amérique, 
elle n’avait pas davantage le choix du second. Celui-ci provenait dela 
nature des choses, comme avait fait le premier, et dans les deux cas, 
l’ Espagne était tombée dans les excés dela tyrannie’ pour avoir obéi 
a une cupidité qui lui avait fait adopter un empire disproportionné 
avec ses forces propres. Dans l’univers, tout ne se soutient que par 
l’observation des lois de la proportion ; tout ce qui y déroge, périt. 

Et que, pour se donner le droit d’infirmer le tableau qui vient 

€tre. tracé, on ne dise pas: ? Espagne a fait pour l Amérique 
telle et telle chose; celle-ci s'est améliorée sous ses lois. Qu’est-cé 
a dire? Le bien-€tre de |’Amérique vient-il de l’Amérique ou de 
l’Espagne? Est-ce l’ Espagne qui a bati les villes, qui a fécondé Te 
sol, qui a créé quelques préliminaires d’industrie? ‘Tout cela ne 
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vient-il pas du fond méme de !’Amérique?- Qu’a fait P Espagne 
dans tout cela? elle a moins empéché, et puis c’est tout, ‘La 
question véritable est donc celle-ci : l’Amérique libre efit-elle fait 
atitant et plus? L’ Amérique exonérée de PEspagne, ou ce ‘qui 
valait encore mieux, tie ayant jamais connue, aurait-elle souffert 
tout'ce quelle a supperté de la part de Espagne? et’avec la 
liberté et les communications modernes, que serait-elle aujourd’hui? 
Et s'il est vrai que Espagne ait fait quelque bien a l’ Amérique, ce 
faible bien fait-il que les maux n’aient aussi existé ; et dans quelle 
proportion avec le bien! De plus, ce bien a-t-il été fait en vue de 
Espagne ou bien de l’Amérique? Quand, en 1778, Charles If 1. 
ouvrit douze ports de la Péninsule au commerce de |’ Amérique, 
le commerce de |'Espagne avec |’Amérique doubla dans lespace 
de dix.ans. Pour qui était le bienfait? était-ce pour |’ Amérique 
ou pour I'Espagne? On est sujet a rencontrer les expressions 
emphatiques de bienfaits pour les moindres choses faits en faveur 
des gouvernés. Ne dirait-on pas que leur bien-étre ne soit pas un 
devoir pour les gouvernemens, que ceux-ci y mettent du leur, 
et qu’ils ne participent pas aux avantages? En vérité, Vhabi- 
fude du commandement d’un cété, et celle du mal-étre de l'autre, 
ont créé de singuliéres locutions ! 

L’aggravation du sort de l’Amérique €tait surtout le résultat 
nécessaire de la compression de sa 1évolution et du triomphe de 
PEspagne. L’abime allait s’élargir et s’approfondir, et cette per- 
spective douloureuse pour humanité faisait ajouter aux veeux qu’il 
était si naturel de faire pour cette malheureuse Amérique, si long- 
temps opprimée et si digne d’un meilleur sort. En cas de défaite, 
elle était réservée a subir toutes les conséquences des insurrections 
réprimées par la force, des craintes qu’elles inspirent, et des pré- 
cautions qu’elles dictent. L’Espagne se fat armée de nouvelles 
rigueurs au nom de ses dangers passés et de sa silreté a venir; et 
quelque chose de pire que les décrets du port Sainte-Marie, et que 
le régime restauré de I’ Espagne menagait l’Amérique, et ne pouvait 
pas manquer de fondre sur elle; et que l’on ne rejette pas cette pré- 
voyance sur la malveillance, qu’on ne lui oppose pas des parole. 
de conciliation déja émises et plusieurs fois répéiées. L’exemple 
de Espagne est la pour répondre. On sait ce qui s’y est passé 
en 1814 et en 1825, ce qui avait été annoncé et ce qui a été tenu ; 
on a réduit les promesses a représenter des clefs empruntées pour 
ouvrir les portes qu’on ne peut pas enfoncer. Quand vingt faits 
ont démenti les promesses, celles-ci 1etombent au nombre de ces 
appats que le désir de tromper ou le besoin d’etre trompé font 
présenter et accepter, mais que la raison, éclairée par l’expérience, 
repousse. Ainsi a fait l’ Amérique ; avertie par sa destinée passée, 
elle n’a voulu remettre qu’a elle-méme celle de son avenir, Son 
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Bras’ ’d fait ‘tribmpher le calcul dé si 'thison; et Vunivers applaudit 
folufours aii dotiraye et aux lutniéres, Car lear réanion est le plus 
ndble spectatle qui paisye lai etre’ présente. 


cH AP. VIUIl.—Origine de,/a révolution de I Amérique ; 
comment elle a été gugée et combattue. 


Crrre révolution est-elle le' produit de calcats ‘amibitieux, de 
complots cachés, ou de ce qu’on appelle vulgdirement lesprit ré- 
volitioninire, A défaut de potvoir ou de Vouloir s’expliquer plus 
claitetient? ou’ bien est-elle le produit nattirel et mévitable des 
choses, dans letirr ‘action combinée avec état actuel'da monde? 
‘Tebest l'état rée? de'la question. ‘En lvissant la des déclamations 
aixqueltes ila été réponde cerit fois, il faut dire suits hésiter's: Oui, 
cette grande ftévolution vient de! la nature des choses, eHe Gtait au 
ford des choses américaines, comme Ia révolution de Franée était 
ati forid des choses frangaises: le contraire ne peut plus etre con- 
testé que par lintérét’ qui trouve son compte a propuger  lerreur, 
ow par la faiblesse d’esprit qui aime a s’en nourrir, Vortci ce quest 
lw révolation de PAmérique. C’est celle de la force contre la fai- 
blesse, contre les inconvéniens des commandemens venus de tom, et 
des relations entretenues at loin, contre les désastres provenus d’un 
systéme de dépréciation entretenu pendant trois cents ans, contre 
Pnégalité de civilisation, et pour temr compte de tout, contre lab. 
sence; car pendant de longues années, comme on |’a vu dans le cours 
de ta guerre, depuis 1796 jusqu’en 1814, PEspagne était pour 
P Amérique conrme si elle n’existait pas ; alors toutes relations entre 
eles avatent €é rompues; PEspagne était tombée en désuétude 
‘patir PAmérique ; pendant ce temps celle-ci avait concu de nou- 
velfes id@ées, formé de nouvelles relations, contracté de nouveaux 
gofits, fessenti de nouveaux besois; aprés tant d’années de sépa- 
tation, PEspagne a trouvé une autre Amérique que celle qu'elle 
avait connue ; la métropole et tes colonies se sont présentées l'une 
‘@ Fatitre; eomitie des’ personnes qui aprés une longue absence sont 
Obligées de 'se nonimier mutuellement pour pe a se reconnai- 
‘tre; surtout dm point capital les divisait. L’ Amérique avait pro- 
fité des longues‘années de guerre pour rompre /erclusif du commerce 
‘dé la métropole, et celle-ci'tenait prmcipalement a cet exclusif, et 
avec duthnt d’avantages pourelle que de dommages pour TAnié- 
ique, quahd "Espagne ést revenue en 1814, elle a trouvé: cette 
grande mrovation forfement enracinée sur tout le sol américain ; 
‘et bon pavilion, de tous ceux de |’Europe, le plus étranger a PAmé- 
rique; céla seul suffisait pour faire éclater une révolution, comme 
on 1’a yu a la Havanne ; |’Espagne n’y maintient plus sa domina- 
tion que par la tolératice de la liberté du edmmerce ; elle a voulu 
la supprimer ; mais le malheur de son essai lui a fait sentir le dan- 
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gor d'iasister ; elle aeu Achoisir entte le tolérance de la liberté du 
commerce, ou la perte de la colonie ; quelque répuguance que ce 
nouvel ordre inspirat a’ Espagne, il a bien fallu s’y soumettre ; 
car c’est A ce prix qu'elle jouit encore de la Havanne ; les liens de 
celle-ci avec elle tiennent a cela. De plus le voisinuage des Etats- 
Unit, Pexemple de la prospérité dé ce peuple modelé formaient de- 
vant les yeux et A la porte de l’Amérique tin ersetnble de lecons et 
dexcitations dont A la longue l’effet était immanquable, il fallait 
voulvir s’dveugler pour ne pas apercevoir distinctement de résul- 
tat.» L’ Amérique, forte de tant de moyens, excitée par tant de 
besoima, ne pouvait plus rester attachée A l’ Espagne ; la prolonga- 
tion de l’union avec elle était un smicide: de sa main irresistible, 
et dvd ne sortent que raison, justice, infaillibilité, la nature avait 
rompu cette! alliance mal assortie ; le divorce entre elles était 
fait par les choses; lorsque la révolution a Gclaté, il était déja 
fait; la révolution n’a fait que le proclamer; des révolutions de 
cette mature nese font pas, et ceux qui se les attribuent, se vantent 
vs eLa preuve de cette vérité est comme écrite dans le résultat des 
tentatives répétées qui, A diverses Epoques, avaient déja eu lieu 
pour rompre le joug de |’Espagne ; avaient-elles réussies? Assu- 
sément non, et pourquoi? Parce qu’autour d’elles, rien n’était en- 
core préparé pour le succés ; par la raison contraire, la révolution 
actuelle a ew le succes le plus facile et le plus plein; elle a trouvé 
toutes les voies aplanies et ouvertes, tout ’appui de son cété, et 
toute la défaveur du temps contre l’opposition qu’elle pouvait ren- 
contrer de la part de I'Espagne; le moment a été saisi avee dis- 
cernement, et les événemens sont venus féconder, justifier, et 
goer a son entier développement cette grande entreprise ; placée 
une autre époque, elle périssait. La faveur de la méme oppor- 
tunité a secondé la révolution de la Gréce; déja combien de fois 
wavait-elle pas essayé de rompre le joug ottoman, et comment le 
porter sans songer a le rejeter? Toujours elle avait succombé ; 
pourquoi? Parce que la, comme en Aménque, la préparation 
manquait encore au succes; quand elle s’est rencontré, au. moment 
de la maturité, qu’a-t-il manqué au succés? Cette régle est géné- 
rale et trouve partout son application, Cent ans, plus 16t, les 
Etats-Unis auraient-ils prévalu contre l’Angleterre? La Hollande 
aurait-elle réussi d échapper 4 la main babile et puissante de 
Chatles-Quint? Avant Montesquieu et Voltaire, avant. les ,excés 
du régne de Louis XLV, recouverts par la splendeur persounelle 
da prince, et par |’éclat inusité de sa cour, avant les saturnales de 
la régence, et cette partie du régne de Louis XV qui dans la dé- 
plorable famille des faiblesses humaines accuse le nu, avant la 
double suppression des parlemens en 1770 et 1788, ce quia con- 
stitué deux fois en dix-huit ans le despotisme légal, et l’effacement 
de toutes les libertés nationales, chose trop pea remarquée, avant 
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toutes ces scénes et bien d'autres encore que je tais, car je ne tends 
qu’a instruire.et 2 prouver, et non pas a inculper par des:rappels 
chagrins et inopportuns, avant:toutes ces causes, la révolution fran- 
Gaise était impossible; avec elles, elle a. été facile, compléte, rien 
na pu larréter, elle a duré, elle dure encore, elle_ durera, 
elle. a. remph la. France, elle couvrira le monde, cela tient 
toujours au méme. principe: Vabsence ou la présence des 
élémens propres 3 favoriser ou a contrarier une révolution. 
J’msiste sur ces principes: 1° a cause de leur vérité; 2° A cause 
de leur importance; 3° a cause de ce que l'on fait pour les obscur- 
cir, ..5i, dans histoire entiére des révolutions, il se trouve quelque 
chose de bien certain, de bien démoutré, d’accepté par tous les 
esprits. sensibles aux charmes de la vérité, c’est que la grande ré- 
volution-américaine est le produit évident de la nature des choses, 
et ne participe. en aucun point a l’esprit révolutionnaire,- ni’ aux 
ambitions privées. . L’esprit récolutionnaire accuse linquiétude 
de l’esprit, impatience de la régle, la tendance a des perturbations 
lucratives; rien de cela ne se rencontre dans la révolution améri- 
caine, et.en la. considérant sous les rapports de son étendue, de 
ses effets, de secs motifs. légitimes, et de tous -ses accessoires, on 
sent qu'tl nest nullement besoin de recourir 4 des causes détournées 
ow. bien occultes,. quand il y a abondance de mobiles évidens et 
puissans; malheureusement ce penchant A demander a la nuit-ce 
que. donue le jour, 4. lbomme, ce que les choses suffisent bien a 
faire, se. rencontrent trop souvent: on dirait que la vérité avee sa 
clarté ne flatte pas assez Vorgueil de l’esprit de homme, et qu’il 
manque quelque chose la ot il n’a pas créé. Dans le eas actuel, 
quelle proportion peut-on apercevoir entre un mouvement tel que 
celui de Amérique, et les menées de lesprit révdlutionnaire,-ou 
les explosions de quelques ambitions privées? Quel levier pour 
soulever un continent tout entier, l’ébranler, et le transformer, de- 
puisiles frontiéres du Mexique jusqu’a la terre de Magellan ? 
Maintenant faut-il dire comment cet événement, le plus grand 
que le monde ait encore vu, le plus plein d’avenir de tout ceux 
quait encore éclairé le soleil, a été. apergu, apprécié et combuttu ; 
jamais\sujet o’mvita davantage a réfléchir. Eh bien! dans l’ordre 
nioral ou politique, a quelles. considérations a-t-il-prété ? Fut-il 
jamais un spectacle plus pitoyable, plus dénué a. la fois de caleul, 
de wiilité, de prévoyance et d’humanité, que celui qu’a offert la 
conduite de |’Europe dans toute. la durée de cette contestation? 
D’abord, et c’est. l’usage, ona crié: c’est impossible. Autant en 
avait-il €€ dit pour la révolution des Pays-Bas, pour celle des 
Etats;Unis, et. dans les derniers temps pour celle de la Gréce. C’est 
le.refrain obligé dans le début de toutes ces scéues. On dirait que 
Jes. bomnies n'ont des yeux.que pour voir ce qui. tombe-sous leurs 
sens, et que tout le moral échappe a leur.vue; d’ou provient cette 
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exclamation vulgaire, cette propension as ‘arréter a la surface des 
choses et a s’y borner, © Dés qu’une lutte s ‘engage entre des 
athlétes 1 inégaux en forces apparentes, aussitét de crier: Vinégalivé 
est trop marquée, on ne réussira pas; et pourquoi parle-t-on ainsi? 
Parce qu’on' ne compense pas les inégalités d’une nature par les 
inégalités d’une autre espéce : chaque chose a son céié faible; des 
inégalités de diverses natures peuvent finir par produire une égalité 
véritable, et méme une. supériorité en faveur de celui qu’un premier 
apergu peut montrer comme le plus faible; c’est ce quia paru 
distinctement dans la querelle de l Amérique avec |’Espagne.»» Au 
premier coup dil on a vu |’Espagne avec toutes ses forces vis-a- 
vis de Amérique avec toutes ses faiblesses. Mais d’un’ autre 
cté, on, oubliait de voir les forces de l’Amérique vis-a-vis ‘des 
faiblesses de |’ Espagne, et rétablissant l’équilibre entre elles.. Aus- 
si, quand elles se sont heurtées, de quel cété s’est trouvé laforce 
réelle?. A Vappui de ce judicieux jugement, a marché dés ’origine 
du débat un cortége d’insultes, de moqueries, d’outrages vils et bas, 
tels que ceux que l’on se permet a peiue vis-a-vis d’une populace 
agissant sans frein et sans but. Le courage le plus éclatant,de 
plus éprouvé, ses victoires, le but le plus noble, le plus élevé, les 
hommes, et les choses, tout a été souillé par les imputations les 
plus. flétrissantes, tout a été l’objet d’insultes aussi dégoftantes 
qu’heureusement elles étaient impuissantes ; quel sort annongait-on 
aceux qui étaient l’oljet de ces publicatiogs tour 2 tour furibondes 
ou grossiéres ? Quel avenir montrait-on a |’Amérique toute en- 
titre? Si les armes de |’Espagne eussent prévalu, que devenait- 
elle sous l’empire de pareilles i inspirations f ? Les imprudens auteurs 
de ces provocations, oubliant. qu’elles peuvent devenir des appels 
au courage rendu indispensable, ne s’apercevoient pas que cha- 
cune d’elles imposait a |’ Amérique la nécessité de nouveaux efforts 
pour se soustraire au joug et a l’opprobre suspendus sur sa téte. 
C’est ainsi que dans la révolution frangaise on a placé les hommes 
entre les exces, l’héroisme et le besoin de se placer’ au-dessuside 
la crainte d’avoir a rougir. Or, dans des positions de cette nature, 
le choix des hommes de coeur est bientt fait. Si l'Amérique peut 
devoir quelques remercimens a ceux qui lui ont fourni des:motifs 
de s’affermir dans sa détermination, de son cété, V Espagne est 
exempte de la méme obligation envers ceux qui ont fait ressentima 
sa rivale ces puissans aiguillons. Fut-il jamais rien de plus ridicule 
que. cet élat embrassé depuis dix ans par tous les écrivains d’um 
parti, de controuver des nouvelles démenties quelques heures aprés, 
de: dénaturer les faits, de nier |’évidence, et le lendemaim d’une 
défaite, de reprendre le cours de leurs impostures? ces viles man- 
ceuvres suivent leurs cours depuis 1815. Encore hier, on annon- 
gait le triomphe de |’Espague et l’anéantissement de Bolivar, 
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tandis que déja depuis plusieurs mois, armée, généraux de |’ Es. 
pagne, tout avait passé sous. les fourches caudines, et que sa 
domination avait fini en Amérique; mais voila comme sont ces 
hommes ; insensibles aux charmes de la vérité, indifférens pour 
tous les intéréts hors les leurs, servant qui les paie, erreur ou vé. 
rité,-que Jeur importe; quiils fournissent, aA la déception de la 
journée, cela leur suffit; chaque jour apporte son pain avec son 
mensonge; on dirait que pour | Espagne, faire publier wue victoire 
mmaginawe était l’avoir remportée, avoir détruit Iennemi..L’Es. 
pagne. ne peut plus avoir de tnomphes . jailleurs.,que dans. ses 
gaseties; elle ne posséde plus.en Amérique qae ce. que dont luj 
font présent les folliculaires,. de Madrid ou les journaux. de Paris, 
sous la rubrique de lieux divers, tels, que Lima, Cadix, et Bor- 
deaux.. Personne n’est pris A ces jongleries décréditées, elles ne pro+ 
duisent qu’incrédulité et mépris; mais elles ne continuerout, pas 
moins sous les mémes inspirations qui les ont créces. Quanta 
la prévoyance, aux plans queleonques dont la révolution d’ Améri- 
que pouvait faire sentir la nécessité, a l'Europe, on n’en apergoit 
aucun vestige. Hors dAngleterre, on regarde, on ne calcule, on 
ne résout rep, on attend ce qui n’est pas possible, on désire. ce 
qui coutrarie l’ensemble d'une position, c’est jusqu’a ce jour tout 
ce qu'on a su faire ; aussi qu’est-il arrive? pendant qu’en Europe 
on se perdait en idées sans bases, sans possibiliié d’exécution, la 
révolution américaine papirsuivait son cours, doublait le pas, et 
arivait au terme; elle y est, qui l’en arrachera? 
Quant a. la guerre, une partie de l'Europe |’a voulu sans. le 
oe Espagne aussi l’a voulu, et a eu le malleur de la faire. 
monde, témoin de ce triste drame, a vu deux choses; 1° com- 
ment |’'Espagne fait. la guerre; 2° comment la guerre peut se faire 
ent Amérique; la. guerre de |’Espagne dans cette contrée a é1é 
ausm mstructive que celle de la France en Russie : toutes les deux 
senferment. de forts grands enseignemeus. Maintenant om sait a 
quoi sien tenir sur les guerses |wotaines, et dans ces climats ex- 
inémes,.od tout dépasse les forces humaines. S’il_n’est pas un 
homme sensé qui ait hésité sur le résultat inévitable de la. guerre 
de I’ Espagne en Amérique, il n’est pas non plus un homme.sensible 
qui ne-doune des jarmes a chaque soldat envoyé dans ces climats 
Meurtriers, triste victime dune politique aussi aveugle quinhu- 
maine; incapable a recouvrer, a conserver le sol de |’ Amérique, et 
fait. uniquement pour Vengraisser de sa dépouille, C’est lace qui 
est arrivé jusqu'ici, et le bon sens, d’accord avec Vhumanité, 
— pas di en avertir? Qui a pu, faire dédaigner leurs 
conseils ? 
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CHAP. 1X Ponrguoi Espagne et la Tutquie ont-elles perda 
? Amérique et la’ Greve?  Paratldle de 0 Espagne et deta 
Turgtite. 


Rien ne peut se soustraire aux lois de la nature en donnant, 
elle ordonne de veiller'a conserver, de’ proportionner les moyens de 
présetvation aux chances de dommages, et chacun de ses biewfaits 
reniferme ainsi un ‘ordre uveé un avertissement. La nature: est 
toate de faveur pour la fortitude et la diligence; elle n’a que deg 
rigueurs ponr'le faisser aller, pour’ la | mollesse et linsouciances 
Fegilantibus jura subvement ; Yes jouissances sont le priride:la 
vigrlance: Ein patlant aiusi, le droit s'est fait l’mterpréte fidele de 
la 'tiature } sociétés, empires, dynasties, familles et fortunes privées, 
tout 's’éléve oa 's’abaisse suivant qu’il observe ou qu'il enfreimt cette 
grande toi deta nature. L'empire romain commence par Cévar, passe 
pat Honorits, pour finit & Augustule; i devait finir par uw di- 
minutif. L'empire de Constantin tombe de ses mains puissantes 
dans celles de vingt princes, plas faits pour le cloitre que pour le 
trone ; il n’y a plus de vigueur dans lesprit que pour les discussions 
théologiques, plus d’attention que pour de vaines subtilités); an 
troupead de sophistes devient une barricre impuissante contre des 
conquérans alors courageux et habiles. A leur tour, comme si te 
tréne de Constantinople était le siége de la mollesse et portait 
malheur a la virilité, ces mémes conquérans ne tarderont pas a 
retomber dans laffaissement od ils ont surpris les Grees, et ver- 
ront leur empire tomber en lambeaux, languissant et faible, incapa- 
ble de résister contre l’attaque la plus légére. Alarie, Atala, 
étonnent et subjuguent une partie de |’Kurope; leurs successeurs 
r’ont rien de leurs grandes qualités ; leur empire s’évanouit, '. les 
Mérovingiens arrivent resplendissans d'éclat guerrier ; ils's’avancent 
a ta 1éte d'un peuple de braves; la momarchie francatse est fondée ; 
bientét, enlacés par la volupté, envahis par les superstitions de 
Vépoque, leur esprit se détend, le ressort fiéchit, les qualités:qui 
avaient fait leur élévation les fuient, et bientét, insuftisans pour le 
premier rang parmi un peuple agité et toujours frémissant -au 
bruit des armes, ils vont se perdre dans la nuit des cloiwes.: Sur 
leurs rumes, portés par le génie, par le courage, par la reconuais- 
sance publique, s‘élévent les Carlovingiens. Au début, c’est:ume 
¢onstellation formée par les Charles- Martel, les Pepin, tes Charle- 
magne; le déclin commence dés Louis-le-Débonngire; ta tan- 
gveur, Uimpéritie continuent, et aménent leur expulsion; lesceptre, 
échappé de leurs mains, va se reposer dans celles des Capétiens, 
plus habiles et plus forts, Ainsi, toujours la méme cause produit 
les mémes effets, et la nature rentre dans ses droits. Quand les 
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cabifes ressemblarent encore 4 Omar, A Harroun-al-Raschild, quand 
esprit de Mahomet vivait parmi eux, ils étaient grands et affermis: 
qaand ils ne faretit’ plus que de’ hommes de sérail, ils cessdrent 
d'en imposer, et furent remplacés. Venise, Génes, le Portugal, 
veillaient, quand leur splendeur éyalait celle des plas grands em- 
pires, L/ Espagne avait des Cortez, des ‘Pizarre, des Almagro, 
lorsqa’elle sélanga sur l Amérique et la snisit d'une main sfire. [Ne 
adit la perdre, lorsqu’elle-méme a été la proie dir funatisme, de ta 
fainéantise, de Pignorance et de maitres de a direction, tels que les 
princes de la Paix et les Camari/la. Qu’elles ont €16 simguliéres les 
destinées de cette Espagne! Dans les temps reculés, elle sert de 
grand chemin & Rome et a Carthage pour se chercher et ‘se tom- 
battre; aprés viennent les barbares du’ Nord: Goths, Visigoths, 
Vandales, tous y affluent; I’ Bspagne devient potir ceax-ci Ia 
rotite vers Afrique; les autres la dévastent, et s’établissent sar 
ses ruines ; bientét Afrique va lui renvoyer sa population atmée 
et des dieux nouveaux ; le: combat s’établira entre les autels com- 
me'entre les trénes: il durera prés de huit cents ans; trente géné. 
rations seront moissonnées ; de leurs débrjs sanglans sortira un 
peuple héroique, dont lesprit se sera enflanmé au feu de mille 
contbats, dont les cceurs se seront retrempés dans le sang, et les bras 
se seront fortifiés par les pénibles exercices d’une lutte huit fois 
séculaire. Voild ce qui fait des peuples puissans et nerveux. 
Alors, parmi eux, tout est comme de feu et d’acier ; aussi, A cette 
époque, I’ Espagne rejette-t-elle 4 la fois les Maures en Afrique, 
étend-elle son sceptre sur toute ’Europe, et ses fers sur ’ Amé- 
rique. Alors, tout céde devant I’ Espagne ; un moment elle a l’air 
d’étre PEurope a elle seule, tant elle la domine; et voila que tout- 
a-conp le ressort se détend, les nerfs se relachent, on s’endort, et 
du‘ haut du ciel on tombe dans un abime. O Philippe II! c’est 
tor qui Va creasé! Tu as appelé la nuit et l’ignorance, et les té- 
nébres t’ont répondu ; tu as voulula sountission par la pauvreté,' et 
tn n’as pu avoir pour te servir que les vices que couvrent les 
haillons; tu as voulu allier chez ce peuple la possession de l’au- 
rifére Amérique avec les abstinences des cloitres, et tu n’a plus 
trouvé que Ja stérilité des vertus qui s’y pratiquent dans l’ombre, 
Comme un mineur qui cache son travail souterrain sous le rem- 
part qu'il veut faire écrouler, chaque jour la discipline donnée a 
Espagne, par les jaloux outrages de Philippe II., a détaché 
quelque pierre de |’ancien édifice des grandeurs espagnoles, jusqu’a 
ce que rabaissé au niveau du sol, il n’ait plus marqué que son 
ancien emplacement, et que toutes ses proportions aient disparu. 
C’est ainsi qu’on a vu la monarchie espagnole s’affaisser graduelle- 
ment sous la dynastie autrichienne. L’Espagne doit tous ses maux 
a cette suite de princes sans génie qui se sont succédés depuis 
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Philippe II. jusqu’A Charles Il. : c’est ’Augustule de |’ Espagne. 
La dynastie des Bourbons, beaucoup plus propice a |’Espagne, a 
reparé quelques-uns des maux que lui avaient légués ses prédéces- 
seurs; maisle mal était si profond, que les traces s’en sont retrou- 
yées partout, et qu'il a condamné |’ Espagne a ne suivre que de loin 
les monarchies de |’ Europe, qui, telles que la France et |’Angleterre, 
obéissaient A d’autres principes et a une autre civilisution, ~Cette 
civilisation, entrée si avant dans tous les élémens de ces deux 
contrées, pour ainsi dire frappait encore aux portes de |’ Espagne, 
et dépassait peu les Pyrénées. L’ Espagne avait une existence a 
part; ce n’était ni le régime-éclairéde la France et de l’ Angleterre, 
ni le régime martial et énergique des peuples allemands et septen- 
trionaux ; c’était un état indéfinissable, et comme suspendu eptre 
celui de I’Europe et de l'Afrique, et formantila liaison entre elles, 
La révolution francaise a surpris Espagne dans ceile position ; 
elle l’a troublée, sans |’éclairer suffisammevt; la secousse a €1€ 
assez forte pour |’ébranler, mais non point assez pour la faire 
changer. Qui pouvait la défendre contre un si terrible assaillant? 
Un prince de la Paix, un. chaos d’intrigues dans I’ mtérieur du palais, 
des déchiremens dans le sein de la famille souveraine, et, pour 
couronner tout, les seénes de Bayonne. Ay milieu d'un pareil 
désordre, ne pouyant se suffire a elle-méme, comment |’ Espagne 
aurait-elle suffi a la conservation eflicace de |) Amérique?. Tout 
était changé : la vigueur de la jeunesse se trouvait en Amérique; 
la déerépitude, avec toutes ses langueurs, était en Espagne: c’etatt 
le. combat de l’hiver contre le printemps. Mais, tandis que |’Es- 
pagne sommeillait ainsi, |’ Amérique tenait les yeux ouverts a la 
fois sur le monde et sur elle-méme; elle se comparait avec sa 
métropole ; elle s’accoutumait ala juger; elle se familiarisait avec 
les arts qui avaient fait la supérionté de celle-la; l’Amérique 
s’était accoutumée au bruit des armes qui avaient agi sur ses 
anciens habitans comme la foudre lancée du cie); elle avait appris 
que les Espagnols pouvaient mourir. En méme temps, tout 
sallanguissant du coié de |’ Espagne, |’Amérique put reconuelitre 
son impuissance 4 la protéger contre l’ennemi du dehors, a fournir 
a ses‘ besoins inférieurs, a la réprimer elle-méme en cas de résis- 
tance. Quand les choses en sont venues a ce point, les révolu- 
tions sont immanquables, ou plutét elles sont deja faites. 

Rien de tout cela fat-il arrivé, si, semblable a I Angleterre, 
l’Espagne efit proportionné |’accroissement de ses forces propres a 
celui que sa colonie prenait'en méme temps? si elle l’eit gouverné 
et qu'elle etit veillé a son bien-étre de maniére a lui oter Penwme set 
les prétextes de -se séparer d’elle? Ces deux choses doivent 
toujours aller ensemble, sous-peine de rupture entre la colome et 
la métropole. C’est par les effets de cette vigilance continue que 
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|’Angleterre. conserve J’ Inde; elle y., progres a progriés, 
croissauce de moyeus de répression a. croissance de. moyens. de 
separation; elle bowhe Ja. situation de sa colonic, et veille sup iy 
réparation des griefs, sources ordinaires du désir de divorcer, Ox 
conguit bien, comment, avec. cette, méthode précautionnelle, aa 
censerve des colopies ;, mais on congoit de meme, comment on les 
perd en les. gouvernant a Lespaguole,... De past.et d'aute, il ya 
ua résultat d’aprés.les lois de la nature, et Yoo, recueille: ce, que 
Yonasemé, Ceite loi est. a1, foste, ct,d’un effet si certain, quice 
Ja retrouve de nouveau dans.un lieu, bien éloigné de,l’ Amérique; 
et sous des influences bien difféyeates,.. Mais ous we.céde pi 
devant les distances, ni devant des. circonstanees privatives ; al faut 
que son empire prévale. partout et sur toyt, Cette contrée, siége 
de_ceite nouvelle preuve, est la. Turquie, Ce n'est pas dans 
Tembre des palais, mais dans les camps, qu'on. peut légitimement 
dater des ordres de ['étrier impérial.» Embléme de la force active et 
Vigilante, cet intitulé menagapt dans sa pompe orientale, a une 
signification véritable sous une tente parée de. trophées, et apposé 
par une main trempée d’une sueur glorieuse ; mais, au fond d'ua 
sérail, il n’est que ridicule ev, lui-méme ; il est un reproche, pour 
des &tres amollis qui n’ont pas conquis le droit d’user de ce fier 
langage ; il est up vain ¢pouvantail pour ceux qui savent d’od il 
émane. Sous les Sélim, les. Mahomet, les Soliman, et cette suite 
de sultans valeureux qui ont fondé l'empire du Croissant, la. Grece 
se fit-elle révoltée impunément? Ce qu’ils tenaient, ils le tenaient 
bien, ce qu’ils gardaient était bien gardé; mais, quand la lumidse 
et la force ont passé du coté de la Gradce, quand le sommeil, l’igno- 
rance, l’incurie, sont devenus l’apanage des maitres, quand tout a 
16 corrompu dans les agens du pouvoir, Ja révolution a pp se faire 
a jeu'sir; il n’y a plus eu a combattre que contre des ombres; la 
virilité, comme il devait étre, a remporté de faciles triomphes, sur 
la caducité et l’imbécillité. La perte de l’Amérique et de la 
Gréce pour leurs anciens maitres, a done ume cause uniforme, 
identique, et qui, provenant du méme principe, a da amener le 
méme résultat. Ce principe est l’arriéré des deux pays dans la 
marche générale du monde et dans Portire de la civilisation, et celle 
de l’Espagne ne s’éléve pas beaucoup au-dessus de celle de la 
Turquie. Si ce n’était pas profaner le nom du culte que nous pro- 
fessons, nous irions jusqu’a dire que /’ Espagne est la Turquie chré- 
tienne. V oyez combien de rapports existent entre elles : le culte agit 
sur ’une comme sur |’autre par les cérémonies, par le dehors, non 
par la persuasion raisonnée, ou sur les coeurs et les moeurs; dans 
les deux pays le tréne réside également au fond d’un sanctuaire ; le 
souverain est comme un Dieu inabordable et inconnu du vulgaire ; 
le pouvoir est sans principe et saus limites, le langage superbe, et 
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jmitant celui de la Divinité; le peuple sans prix aux yeux‘du 
maitre, sans vie assurée, sans estime de lui-méme, sans besoins, in- 
différent ala richesse par ignorance, aux arts par paresse, tendant 
fa main satis honte, laissant percer l’orgueil sous ses haillons,’mé- 
isant Céux-la memes pour lesqiels son sort est un objet de pitié, 
attendant plus de son ciel et de som sol que de son propre travail, 
juuissant de sa fécondité sans la provoquer ni'l’étendre, et fait pour 
lasser le soleil et Ja terre par l’indifférence avec laquelle il regoit 
leuts bienfaits; L’ Espagne a réduit presque toutes ses provinces 
aétat od la Turquie a atiené Asie-Mineure. L’Espagne et la 
Turquie sont propres a tout, et ne font rien ; toutes deux o¢cy- 
pent des rivages bordés de ports solitaires, et-n’ont également 
des coffres vides ; toutes deux sont restées stationnaires aa milieu 
du mouvement général du'monde ; toutes deux sont punies égale- 
ment de letir torpeur et de leur insouciance: on ne peut pas con- 
server sins veiller; ce serait déroger aux lois de la nature, qui 
attribuent la supériorité a la vigilance sur la mollesse et l’incarie, 
Ala fumiére sur les ténébres, au savoir sur |’ignorance, a la pré- 
voyance sur labsence de toute prévision.' Dans ce monient 
Espagne et la Turquie, également coupables de |’oubli de cette 
admirable régle, subissent la peine de cet oubli prolongé ; la perte 
de leurs possessions est la juste punition de leur conduite ; et il est 
tout-a-fait conforme aux régles de la morale et au bon ordre du 
monde, que des fautes de cette nature recoivent leur salaire, A 
quoi servirait la vertu, et qui voudrait prendre la peine de marcher 
dans ses voles, souvent Apres et austéres, si le traitement devait 
rester égal entre elle et le vice ? 


' Interpréte véritable et privilégié de la nature, dans une de ces fables 
i renferment plus de raison, de morale, et de saine politique, qu’une partie 
tes volumes qui traitent de ces objets, avec ce style enchanteur dent dui 
seul a eu le secret, et dans lequel il fait parler l’agneau au loup avec la 
candeur de l’enfance, le chéne au roseau, avec une dédaigneuse com- 
passion, le paysan du Danube au sénat de Rome, avec une rudesse male 
et religieuse; La Fontaine a tracé a sa maniére les effets de la vigilance 
et de la force sur les affaires du monde, lorsqu’il adit: 
Jupin pour les mortels mit deux tables au monde : 
L’adroit, le vigilant, et le fort sont assis 
A la premiére, et les petits 
Mangent le reste la seconde, 
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CHAP. XI. 


Nortwrrustanp1nc the solid and extensive foundations of her 
power, England is not exempt from the common laws by which 
all countries are affected, even in their most prosperous condition, 
She conceals within herself numerous dangers which threaten to 
effect her ultimate dissolution. The immensity of her wealth and 
possessions is dangerous to her stability as a state, and the causes 
of her future decline seem to be in combination with the 
elements of her present strength. Her constitutional system, ex- 
cellent as it is, nevertheless, according to the manner in which it is 
administered in the two Houses of Parliament, presents incon- 
sistencies decidedly contrary to its theory. The House of Lords 
tends rather to produce a feudal than a national aristocracy; 
though the latter alone is that which England had in view, in the 
creation of an aristocracy at all—intending it to form a body of 
magistracy, and not of nobility. The leaven has however pene- 
trated the whole nation; and the most enlightened Englishmen, 
and those who hold the principles of their constitution in the 

3 concern the wide-spreading influence 


aoe Veneration, see wit 
sentiments which have a direct tendency to the cherishing of an [| 


aristocracy altogether distinct from the aristocracy of the nation. 
These sentiments may be regarded as a gathering cloud, fraught 
with storms and tempests. ‘The House of Commons on the ot 

hand, by the influence of the ministry in elections, is subjected to 


government in a degree still more incompatible with the liberties | 
originally designed for it by the constitution. The House of | 


Lords maintains an air of undisturbed dignity, by which it awes 
those who would otherwise press rudely on the thesnié and the 
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prince, had caused an immense accumulation of property in the 
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wer of thus repressing licentious familiarity is one of its noblest 
attributes. It was the intention of the constitution to provide the 
people with an equal safeguard; for the very essence of British 
policy is to maintain an impartial balance between the monarch 
and his subjects ; but how, is the desired equilibrium to be pre- 
served when mifiistertal: infltehte ‘and! depterinial elections are 
thrown into the scale ? It is in the nature of things that excess on 
one side, should’ cause and serve as an excuse for excess on the 
other. Some desire to have the parliaments of too long duration ; 
others are equally anxious to have them unreasonably short. Some 
advocate septennial parliaments; others wish for annual ones. 
Truth is to be found in mediums; reason therefore demands that 
they should be neither.verylong, nor very short. To the grievance 
of long parliaments is naturally joined that of an undue degree of 
ministerial influence over the members ; hence has arisen a party 
who, despairing of obtaining any amendment ‘in these particulars, 
boldly maintain that a complete reform of the whole system of 
this. branch: of the legislature is absolutely necessary. Such isthe 
result. that am obstinate vindication of abuses which are.evident to 
all, and acknowleged by most, will invariably produee—and such 
is the origin of the party Silla Hecae It is impossible to. put 
them down,.as long as the evils which gave rise to them coritinue 


_,@-exist, and they continue the power of being able to point them 


out.:_A thousand exterior, as well as interior circumstanees perpe- 
tually. keep adding to their strength. Every popular discontent, 
every public calamity: increases their influence, in proportion, as it 
adds.to.the embarrassment of the government. But what has a 
still more weighty effect on the condition of England is the dis- 


posal of pro » from any share of which by far of Ee 


€ greatest 
ttion of her inhabitants is entirely excluded, ‘Two-thirds of 
population of twelve millions of souls have scarcely any pro- 
perty. whatsoever ; their subsistence depends solely on their labor 5 
0f,:a8 it may be otherwise expressed, on all the wants and tastes, 
real or factitious, of the whole world, instead of being, derived 
from their natural soil. ‘The cause of the evil is, that in this 
country a double monopoly, as well of manufacturing, as of landed 
is always operating. c 

ws land. resembles at this period Italy in the days. of Roman 
of the Crassuses and Luculluses. ‘The mere cultiva- 
tors.of the earth were banished into Sicily by the gardeners, who 
devoted to. ornament and pleasure the ground which had for- 
merly supplied Rome with the necessaries of life, In Engtand 
the feudal, system and the. spoliation of the church, effected, by 
Henry the Eighth to the enriching of the courtiers of that prodigal 
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hamlwof itidivielddls, who, by artitial gavings « fromthieir Incomes, 
handed down from one generation! to° another the “etiornivlis "sur 
plus bf theirlecoromyy and the vnraller — afowad beeanté fra. 
dually appended wotheir own domyitis, “Thad are'ptivate fortunes 
ron ised precisely dt thecsathe spriteiple' as States ‘increade 
their territories, by swallowing ap; one after another, the possessions 
citi weaker ghee & asvicamsns mi i 
okt isthe same: with mariafactures.:° They ate the “property ofa 
fewtindividuals of large eupital;4 all the vest labor fo thet | breads 
and live om their wages: «Whan wotk is ‘plentiful and certain, the 
manufacturer is satisfied sand the state ie’traniquil.' When employ. 
ment teceives a check, and the means of existence consequently ap- 
peariprecarious, the mass of the people, terrified at the prospect of 
want, becorie disquieted and ‘disquieting 5 the: tranquiflity’ of ‘the 
statecan only be' secure’ wheti the subsistence of the people is so: 
but'to how mary chances and changes is ‘nt that subsistence liable; 
when ix is found to depend oh'causes 86 wavering as mere fashion, 
and ‘the capricious’ taste of! the cansumer ; whén a new di 
ims the @rts, or the perfeetirig Of a machine, and when every political 
oecuttence has power to alter, to lessen, or suddenly ineréase the 
demand for-manufactered articles. “Unfortunately for Ringland, 
every description of her p y on which, with ‘the'subsistence of 
the people, the tranquillity of the nation depends; is liable 'to ‘this 
gveatievil, Ie throws back ‘on’ the: aristocracy a’ large portion’ of 
the produce of labor; and England has ‘felt severety its effects ‘of 
lute yeats. Happily for her, circumstances, such a8 the revolution 
ibvA metica, which might seem to have been brought about by the 
goardian angel of Great Britain, have diverted the danger for the 
moment:s: but the principle that generated it remains implanted in 
poe of England; ‘and lays the goveriiment under 
perpetual-restrainit, through-the fear of not actmg'on it, by placing 
~ things again in the very situation that had given. birth to all the 
past perils, '° Thies for'a cettaiit consideration, thig sort of property, 
itll nt es int the plies meat of ng 
landy.and aubjects: her to restrictions, from: which; she: would 
entively freed bycanother. system. ‘ Fhe continent: isiquite differ- 
ently ofganised; ‘because the disposition of its propetty‘is ‘hot Tike 
on the terruony itself 5. whereas a large: proportion of the .English 
live: on the cousem ption: of the w eee etteaoad son iit, 
and would perish if a sort of interdicting law should ‘be ‘aniversally 
passed that. nd articles should. be received from_them, In such, a 
case, how could those who draw their isubsissenee.cfrom exports 
exist; what then would become of Enghmd?: Yetisuch are ithe: 
disadvantages under which she labors at home; did ‘by the due cort 
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sideration. of which she may restrain her pride. We will novweoon+ 


ee eae «Engl Labret 
t on) | w! t power.o and 
be. said to a ae navy -and her. commerce, ortpe 3 


at-.Qnee cause . and,,.\ effect rs other ; shor pep pateaep 
commerce, and. commerce. rears sailors for the navy, Ri 

are often in themselves a source of .dependance, «A» inmulti, 
plicity of interests Gausey Weak sides, and vulnerable places, and 
@ necessity of; contrivances .in. proportion. - States whose: intes 
rests are diffused over'the whole globe, can be attacked- mitch 
more easily than states, whose interests are concentrated in them 
selves, or in countries immediately connected with them. Wien 
ever the great interests of a country lie out of itself, that country, 
whatever may be its’ power, is in a dependent condition, / _ 
therefore is England, _Her commerce, it is true, embraces. the 
whole world ; but on that very account she is to.a certain degred 
dependent on the whole world. Every country with) which she 
tsaflics is in some measure the depositary of her interests and there 
is. not one of these depositaries, however insignificant it maybe in 
itself, which has not the power of affecting her prosperity\in 
some proportion or other.' 

According to this view of the subject, Prussia and Austria are 
more independent than England. What influence can the gene 
tality of the European or American states have on! these 4 
countries, whose commerce is so limited, and whose’flag .ix 
scarcely known? To what on the contrary but her wealth, can it 
be owing that these very states, powerless against Prussia and 
Austria, are not so against England? ‘The preservation, of -her: 
commerce is her first consideration, and the most trifling attack: 
on it is a blow felt by her as soon as threatened. It was against: 
her commerce that the continental system was levelled—that wast 


8 In 125. years the value of our whole foreign trade, that is, of our 
and imports united, has amounted to the astonishing sum of 3,968,484 9.! 
Our Jargest European export in that time has been to Holland and Flan- 
ders, amounting to 297,209,6851. while to France we have only éxported' 
about a sixth part so much, viz, 51,967,7051. It is rema e how fur’ 
political jealousy blinds nations to their most obvious interests, Netbing 
can be more demonstrable than that the 30 millions of men who’ iuhabit 
France, and the 20 millions who inhabit the United Kingdom, might, if they’ 
jointly’ vensulted their common interest, carry on at least tweiity times” 
their present traffic, and of course increase twenty-fuld the present stimulus | 
given to each other's industry. On the ave of seven years, 
ending 1822, our annual exports to Germany (exclusive of Prussia) “eQ 
ed to 8,772,871]. ; whereas to France they were only steer Whee 
fact$ site thus brought before the eyes of the two nations on a bread seale,” 
they become Te and are likely (if any thing can do it) to overcome: 
the power of national prejudice. 
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seheme, which has survived: its authors and will never be utterly 
extinct, and which places him with whom it-originated: at the 
had? of all those who. have soght to denvdateaconnten 
Englaod, might hespcncidlered vulnerables) © iss ay 4 ' 
Bate has. ordained that the two prinvipal martes, of England 
should:be'with her two most >formidable rivals-—Russia and. the 
United States. English capital: has possessed itself of a considera. 
ble.portion -of the Russian territory, Petersburgh: is almost ag 
English city, and -everinithe: mines .ef, Siberia. the influence.of 
English gold is-felt. ~The. dast accounts of the navigation of the 

present $166 English vessels that passed the Straits in 19¢2, 
the igueater part of: them bound for Russia When Napoleon 
chased, the British flag from every; shore over. which he gained 
dominion, the commerce of England with Russia, sustained.as ic 
was by-all :the interest :of :the country, tempted -him to declare 
against, Russia that wariin which-he lost himself. England, on the 
eonteary; when: Napoleon, in 181}, suceeeded 4n, imbroiling ber 
with America, found little - consolation .in buraing: the city of 
Washington, and insulting the American shores for the losses 
sheijsustained| im. theicinterruption:of her commerce..with , that 
country; and she then experienced that the American navy. was 
capable of doi ‘More injury than: all the navies, of , 
put.together.' . desertion of her sailors, and. the elamors of 
the people who-were thrown out of bread by the-want.of demand 
for the: manufactures . with: which they had.before. supplied Ame- 


imvolvang: the most: serious: conpequences. to Fhe seommereial in 
tereats, then, iof England;idiffused,as they are-over the whole globe, 
Delgmt c.asmdy oldcrmsiire xinit Joe solsadoy od Higdde ebscte BA 
VOB G the arrival OF a Man: of: respectability hing tnteltigence- 
from :Egy) srwdebertie tbe abe! declared, thamheauilh 

Tier AeOnes balee.-of. gotion., ll this mass of. production: anuat, comets 
t be eouniry in — 1 scam kite a ¥ nat onl: 
tom American grow a 

fia Aeaw tontage, Such: tre some of the 


a Fecol wah ten old force oa the merce poate eo. 3. jheasure 
t to. , smal . ‘ 

‘advo Antic si be ba ile ajured by eke oat thi Ca- 

nadian frontier, through which goods geled by : 






the whole seaboare the: States. is leid-open.to.aue PI regs a ‘smug- 
Saran certainly te es Dog. The 


Sheets o ensiveand defensive treaty of a Sinrgezece 


supred the the: iron’ matiufi per peer cmer r 
wereite make the abometans extensive grawers.of tobeeco and cotton, . ' 
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act 48 '$0' tmaifty chieck-stringe to restrain het ia her-\<¢ pride-of 
and deprive’ freedom of action, notwithstanding: 
the extent of her Out: of. her:immense :wealth:she fasha 
ions chains for herself; it is true they are of gold; nevertheless 
are chains, and ‘of a nature likewise that: requise require as many 
efforts in her not to- loose them aé others would use to shake then» 
off. " Whenever the power of England becomes oppressive,‘there 
is* nothing to hinder those who suffer from it, showing their dist 
a by refusing’ her commerce; and thus carrying on in the midst 
of a nominal prec; eafficiently-cold and formal already, awactodt 
war, fatal without being sanguinary : for to a country commeérotal 
iit its ‘very essence, the loss of gain-is as injurious and as galling 
a9’ the’ loss. of blood. Yet on what grounds could marks af poser 

pleasure be noticed which confine themselves acl ae 
ing: ptefits’ from ‘those who threaten or oppress? It is then foam 
OP nhies alte swereutlth Uint-tieee elaind:ace , which 
pe peeee of England ms a we It is the 
t reserving that: wealth, which teaches her atooteiny 

of fuetention. . 

"Other states have only to consider their own local and confinéd 
interests, and to compare their actual means and possible losses 
with those of their adversaries. But England is placed ina situa 
tion which requires much nicer and more extended calculations; 
for: whenever she takes the field, it is with the possibility of losses, 
and‘a consequent fear of reaction in herself, from which her 


antagonists are entirely free. ‘This is a circumstance, however, 


with as much benefit to England .as. to other countries: 
for the greatest misfortune attendant om superior strength’ is, 
that those who possess it rarely learn the virtue of moderation. 
All states should be conscious of their vulnerable points. England 
in: this respect resembles Achilles, who perished by an.arvow 
suaned'at his bee); the part which his mother had covered with her 
hatid, when she pinged him by it into’ the waves that wete-to 

render him invulnera 
That the maritime power of England is immense, is an ancon- 
trovertible trath,. It not only surpasses. the power of . any other 
state individually, but even’of all others conjomed. But what are 

the elements of this power. 

‘Lot, Its identity, 2d, its situation with reapect to. the fest of 

6 char fee. ara 
aclocwloged Joged: that England can never be com 
"Red trons a coalition of the maritime powers of Europe; 
not any one separately can effect any thing against her. But even 
then-what ad would not England possess ia having all-her 
naval-force. under the influence of one language, one interest, one 
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pias tactics.’ How opposite tes effect of maritime cgali- 
ce em Ipnguage, t tacti¢s, interests, resources, are alll diffe, 

eré is nO gne re in, common wi » except that of 
cbsicce to the svat epom, they are Push together, and 


ip whose name, act..- Je hatreds, an d inequalities. of 
giv aarerption dine those, allies. whe are wud all, only allied 
arance, and as many. digirent feelings as flags may be, 

pls d among them ; ; whilst an English fleet, on the SOAs Pre-: 
sents . one-grand union, in Both respects. The history, of all mari- 
time pein is only; a tissue of their dissensions and their, 





The” situation. of England,, moreovers renders it impossi le that 


the only. danger she need et dread-¢an ha to.her,. that. is, to. 

pul ime innaean of the European. fleets, Mn fact. sould 
England by her. position cuts off the commynicati 
Birger he south of Europe... in could .. - 


ss 


de he ag unite; with those. of the Atlantic, , a 

with those of the. Mediterranean? How, sould, a, 
t make. its way for twenty leagues. without being. 

éd_by. an’ English. fleet 2: .We proof enough. of ; this. 

the .American war :.The Hollanders. had. scarcely. lost .si 

‘ports: pela they . were jattacked. at .Dogger-bank 

mithe last war,a fesrshennes Sane their coasts, se ae 
Egetond.. Experience :.then,. giving additignal: ore aie 

pe kaya of - Serer antes plainly teaches us, 


ever: prov 
ie e. been ctempte,. jig: ‘was. = The played. 
ani the-Ghannel, and. ed es at. aera a as if 
ery, During the American-war, the French and, 
a OF. could mot, unite ye? after. Lf iy 









é thervery.c fe ee On Se sis from: 
ex keep pace with. the;times 5.-when one g-soose he other 
sou 


nd profitable, ought to > Shaner abit bie iia oF 
England is 30 sven. ¢ as to pe to block id yi ite re 


corners of Europe, and the principal passages its 
ahy Sree cthbage h ) her arrangements. = of ssh ia 
can be on the coasts of Holland ant France. . From the summits of 
heats she can»watch,all,the movements of the coasts of, France 

At. Jersey, she -has:.an.. which, co eg 
before..Brest and Rochefort, . her , fleets. are. mane as-much. at 
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fine’ “as they are at Plymouth; ‘at Lisbon," she overlooks 
Fetrol ; “at Gibraltar, Cadiz; at Malta, shé’ ‘shuts o “the Meédi-’ 
terratiean 'frém' the French “and Spanish ’ fleets : she ‘bloc ’ 
Toulon, and the coast of Spain} she finds harbors every Where, 
and her ‘stores are always at hahd.” ‘This state of toxinitty "and: 
contact With the rest Of Europe, adds great strength to the’ ne 
powér of England ; bit the Case ii ‘very different in andthér Hemi 
splire ;' thete shi¢ ldseg the advatitages which give Ker 80 déecided'a 
superiority over the “other, marine forces of Europe. There, if 
hér'turni, she is sepatated” from herself ; ‘there her stations become’ 
posts of labor, whilst in Europe they are mere play ; there she’ 
must strigple with a thousand ifhicui yee the climate, the goriny 
stas, thie’ an ees extent “of coast, ‘which require her attention >’ 
att Séofr Will'shé have to contend also agairist other flaps proudly 
waving ‘on the vast rivers of “América, the ‘avengets of cute ‘ 
liberarors“of the’dcean,!°"PHe genids Of liberty will effect that f 
Btitopé;“by the” Hand’ of ‘Amiérita, ‘which ‘Europe ‘hag’ vaitily “h- 
deavored‘to atcom for fétseif:' "The immiensé extent’ of. Hie’ 
Américaii Coasts; the’ Perfection of ‘her mland navigation wilt rear 
up'in‘the bosom of’ tliat country 4 race’ of sailors, whom ‘the Wery 
nature of Hier rigvigation, directed’ as it ‘is to the most ‘distant ‘party 
of the-globe, ‘acréss ttormy seas, ‘will inute to ‘the “ha as OFS 
seafiring life, ahd°render them formidable ‘rivals to’ the ‘Engtish’ 
Atgonduts.’>" North Atterita already ‘distiiguithes herself iw thi¥ 
department, and South’ America will follow hérsteps ‘in it, as she” 
has done ih that of Tiberty. “ Louis XIV: said rightly ehough, dat? 
any attempt'tiinvade Enytand; wonld “Hate ‘tio Other ‘effect’ hati 
that ‘of aupint om tet fensive’ force.’ Even Napolédii; whilst 
dgainét her the boldest wttatk with which shé"had°eve? 

beer’ threatétied, Was “‘votiscibus’ of the’ Garigérs «attenduiit “ori"it, 
hd Bald that the tifficulty was not ih petting ‘there; but in gectise 
Slit coftait pottdetati, ’ not’ overburdetied with" CY. 
have sonietimes Tecommended’ involving’ ro ina nati 


: poeanit 





cotitite the idéay ‘they forgot that it rst be 
to Swallow "het Wp’ i pr eee Si $arréand “her? © 


-bailkruptey has ‘often ‘ooturted if ‘the conitinenedt "Seatiey, Bit ie 


20 O1MIO 


never has, and never will in England. iy et 


Us 32GMils Sbsacold © 2 bosyind 4 
quod ij 2 ati : GIy sebets bbs pat p24 ¥ 4,3 TO Saat 
CHAR SileaOn the extent..and.Doundary of the, pomer ee 
Yo aimimue.ods a1o7'l.. 90. ARCHES croliokl 20.» sez 10 94 map 


PRs ety to” describé the preds that dre ‘tote Subjected to-ehe” 
power of Englitid' :-sthese® ate ‘all ifisdlated ‘sittiations, (Or sucht 
as" adre“easily actessiblé® by shipping. "Thus England tras’ carried 
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Malta by. blockade, and the’Tele of France by the' descent of 
an army brought from India. “English power, im fact, can wreak 
itself on every. vessel that ventures ont to sea: there -is ‘her 
empire, and it is absolute.’ She can contfol-the commerce of hef' 
enemies, and seize the -wealtht which they trust om the Waves, 
She. ¢an blockade the ports of all those countries with whom 
she. may bein a state of warfare; but there her power ends: 
Holland, France, and Spain, are the three countries most open to het 
attacks ;'‘beyond them she can do little. Civilisation ‘has, as 
it-were, broken the wand with which she used to work her will ? 
the beneficial effects of the insuring system, the jercg snd 
of flags, and the admitted’ privileges of neuttal bottoms, have 
disarmed her of the terrible weapons she once possessed. It it only 
when matters proceed to the utmost extremity, as they did in thetime 
of Napoleon, that she exerts all the strength of her maritime 
tiority ; in other cases she contents herself with a partial display of it : 
thus she may blockade any place she chooses, and prevent access 
toiks|but abe doce not stectch her infvedce ond the te * 
the.ememy. Goods that cannot be ‘cafried direct to Dunki 
Marseilles, may yore aid ended weOytend Or Genoa: ails optics 
of. warfase never therefore can be deemed positive, like the eonti- 
nental wars. It may be said that England has the power, at any 
time, of bombarding certain maritime cities; tru¢ : but the ancient 
Pagan J is decried, in the present day, 23 one of which 
profits do not ‘balance the loss. Admiral Rodney, when he 
, said, that it was breaking windows with 


Galesat The of the Algerie fleet in nd-way compen- 
sated-for the se attendant. on ee act,’ and the fleet itself 
is risen ‘like. a ix from ite ashes 3’ as will'always be the case 


now that the-art of ship-building is:s0 universally known. ft then 
Ere comonomer eae 
¥ ‘pret 
Hepa Dag fleets answers py: Px erid than that 
the 3-and such hw mre ding t 
he sre. The i Engh ce wa thoredar 





Englists'have been able to © dak then onthe 

this.) “They ore Bort the ea of Waa aie tee a 
1c t ut 

dobds tnt’ say be comanitted i ew Cutried ‘America, desti- 

defence ; etudeetere deeds, moreover, 

to which civilisation: Neva Gort of infamy 5 and the Very stotes 
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cry Gut. against the authors of them, .whose names.are ae 
yed on the ruins that they leave as their. memorials. 

oevith ith regard to the inland states, the nay of Englond.se litele: 

more than a name. How.can,it affeet Prussia, ng gh 7 

land, and the interior of Germany and Russia? they 

to blackade, to bombard, to gapture; between ja and aie there 
is not a single point of contact, and. if their fags cannot go wine - 

canker can her vessels come.to them... 

It has already been shewn, that England could not bring mere 
than fifty thousand.men into the field on foreign seryice, What 
could she. do. with so comparatively limited a number. Where 
could sheland them, when. her intentions must: inevitably be 
announced by preparations, which would give those against 
whom they might be made quite time enough to repulse them. » Iq 
1809, she durst not venture so far as Antwerp. Should she attempt 
to throw these fifty thousand.men into Russia, Prussia, or Franoey 
what would be the consequence; the whole number would dosth+ 
with he.included in. prisoners and slain.. Should she conseut 
hergelf with insulting the coasts, by occupying a few «tations 
where. she could not hope ever to establish herself, what would 
she gain .by so.domg? -what better would she be, or what worte 
would others be ? In order then to view England in aneffi¢ient 
light on the continent, we must consider her conduct there simed 
the eign of William. .That prudent monarch never idisplayed 
English, troops .on the continent, except among these'of ¢he. grand 
alliance em Ppa ea agen Lae lath 5 roar sag toe 
manuer England part in ‘the -war. respecting 
peoeatons in that of 1740, and. of .1766....Sinee 1798, she-has 
mar de detache comeiton armies that Jeagued against France; 

the cause of the: Portuguese and 

Thig..is, ing only way in which England-can acty.. We 
ten hear it.said if Russia should attack Turkeys England will 
declare -war with Russia. But how could she carry 
the Baltic.ar, the. Black Sea:? and what propottion: p ares o-rer-4 
eciairadd ater ininnamen treteetciontndampecasnamnd 
either from the north or south of her domain, ..Au English Meee 

find, ag ports in the Baltic;.and what could they.de in the 

lack Sea. Bombard the coasts of the Crimea, it may be replied 
but, whas an. absurdity! It is-continually said that England wilt 
ubsi troops of this.power.or the other ; bug this systems 
however. it.may, have been .resorted. 20 formerly. is not 60 prac< 
ticable.in.the present day. On former occasions, English stubsidids 
<oesiemed ance Ly me er for the support of ¢omecommon 
interest, ip which England had only an indirect share, -Ehes inthe 
wat of 1756, England granted subsidies to Prussia and the Low 
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dena otder +o.(maintéim theni against A tsttia, the ally ‘of 
‘cance, with whom England was dtowar.(She-did the same inthe 
Wars, against, Louis. 14th bit test instances aré:not applicable to 
ond Present .posture: of affaits:;: Would ‘Sweden; Denmatkyop 
Prussia, accept subsidies from: England ito! carry) arma ‘againsy 
Russia? What subsidies could England offer them that could 
atone for the disadvantages they would draw on themselves by 
their acceptance of. theth 2?) Wie\saw-enough, ‘ist-tlie/time of Napo- 
leon, of princes who lost their thrones, by their eagerness to grasp 
atioKrighish gold. . From ally that shas been’said we'miay cériclude 
them, that” land ‘has no immediate influence om the comtifient) 
throngh what she terms‘ her continental-connéxions, . 
one, of the members/of.a federation; and of ‘an alliance with 
powers; beyond: that ; England :isonothing to the continent? the 
same circumstances | _ keep cher: free from the yoke of sther 
nations, enable sthalcasdguedlhdisansweabtecep hen holster: 
a ane for she can see 
iti:with: her tteops, nar enrich :herself with its pr | Her 
comin with iy were she to atempt any would be c those 
the whale: and the elephant; creatures formed ‘in'stch 
different. elements could never war with cach other. | 
We.no longer live:in the times:of Cressy and of Agincourt, whien 
England might almost be said toshare France with its “She 
then :found able and: willing dllies in the Dukes of Brittan _ 
gundy, and Guienne, always ene to start ap in arms 
mrad aaa the of ca of Sait 


HE 


infidence of EB don: the continent expired whet’ Calais was 
cc oO Stel ae 
byChagles IJ. as: _— Testoration. {| -« 

vibe aed 


She hes given ‘England many advantages, “bist certainly not all that 
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thes¢icrash caleuldtors:wouldodscribe: to her. She is tow wise'te 
pique herselfidn what sheswell knows she does not ‘possess {OF 
te oppose: it to the: goods with -whicl: she has*been sd ‘richly ert 
dowedt « by:-aature:‘and-her own institutions; amy mote thai te the 
parr shevis:called omsquact imeonsequence, *92998 « comer 
o> ei t 19h nsigad bli Meal Wy «6-2 ReeM 
yd 3oVs9 blow Y¥9aI e&5y abs f OF 903s 
Vi } CHAP, (Rlk+Cuba ‘and Bngiand. ae ti9Ki3 
‘THERE would be ing )véry!indelicate, if\not a 
inhuman, in making acca pages prs wehicle of str wear: 
Spain... She chas:too many vattacks: from.other.quarters to.contend 
with, and her, sitwation is one of. which the evils require no aggra~ 
vation.,, She, has conceived it to:-be her duty to! maimtain her tight; 
of, sovereignty over America, which is every where throwing off 
her.yokes and in order to make: her rights manifest, she declares: 
all. vessels. seizable that are bound) for the: ports of: Colombia and’ 
other places;,.the; comsequenceis, that the sea is covered with: 
pitates -bearing, the. Castilian flag, and-lying in wait for’whatever 
vessels may appear insight. The Spanish commanders, deserted by 
the capital, receiving from it.neithermen:nor money, seek: in these 
Captures either.a compensation for the injuries they have sustainéd, 
or the actual means of support. English vessels have not been spared 
any. more. than the. rest ;, and as the number of them ‘makes thé’ 
losses. incurred. in this way a serious matter, the: English govern 
ment, has taken it up; have the means of enforcing their 
arguments,| and therefore they can gain attention to them: the 
consequence is, that Spain has paid twenty millions for the pleasure 
of -hearing herself called mistressof America. Every oneaffixes to 
his. pretensions, whether they be well or ill-founded, theprice that’: 
he. imagines they deserve. There are those who are not personally 
interested in these political: changes, and: who may therefore-be 
acknowleged.as.more.likely to form impartial judgmients. ‘It isthe 
opinion of; many of these, that this sum, this money paid: for” 
damages as it were, might have been more usefully employed in: 
Spaiv,,as, well..as.the soldiers needlessly lost in the'defence’of 
America: ia short; that the army of the Brazils would ‘have been’ 
better.at Lisben than at Baliia. pi) queda 
‘Be, that as it;may~' The. general cry now is, England will have 
Caba;:, Spain; will-cede, Cuba: Such isthe: idea. given: by the: 
Americau, papers;: independent: from. their ‘very: natures -is 
re-echoed. by the Eaglish journals, equally bold and daring. Whemit’ 
is -kagwn that such an arrangement was never even thought of, it 
will be seen. what degree of credit is due to the predictions-of thes# 
spegalators in events, Did any of those who thus generously gave 
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Oubas- away, reflect on the eliaracter’ of their dondtion’s andthe 
tituation in whieh it‘would: place both the givet and the receiver? 
ening se tm inclined to cede any thi 
~ aan el ihe ah = 
worunintny ore merica, it 
hold ; he the skeletons of her bieeedRGai peli 
a te whith repulsés them-a er. Th 
ory rh py ea 
‘cation With ‘the capital, td ‘which: an the sacrifice ofa 
can of Spa ee whe veh el ih ! 
we pam up Cuba on the 
and -resigtiing to another tthe: most importartt Of all’ her 
wolonies, whether we it ‘with ‘tespect'to its own value, 
oto the relative situation it holds with those she has already lost; 
for it is by Cabaalone that she can keep up any commiuti 
with them, or hope-to nieinteha her pereoans Saneieeen 
Amerita. Ivis Cubacthat finds supplies for the Rents peor 
America to Cabz, she must:look for arms and’ vessels: 
rier: etc Neto er bpm ea nes. 
to’ her us China in. © The Sros aay 
Se Re ee face of 
of territory ought eo te fairly vigerelt'oh'a 
sides, and all eyarardiien and disadvantages: pe tone Pe we 
before itcan rationally be pronounced ar evil ofa 
would om mary accounts be desirable ‘to England, ‘and ‘it is 
Sarge ry ae brace Fn OF it. 
But she already »octupies more of the habitable globe, anda 
greater number of colonies than she’ can defend. It was never 
mtended that the government of the world should rest with any 
power. Cuba is avery extensive country, thickly populated ; 
its customs, its: religion, its language, are a iffevent from thobs 
of England ; it has likewise a great number of slaves, and 
Nea See me Saperstein re A part 
of her military force must ed in ‘guarding this new 
cathe midi init tanetene Granting, however, that 
Spain might be willing to yield Cuba, yet if Cuba were not equally 
ee ‘be yielded, war must be the consequence ; and in that 
‘Gaze war must be carried on by England, for assured = 
‘would possess neither ability ‘sar hectieation for it. "Giving an 
accepting countries then, it should seem, is not always suchra’ mle 
matter asthe projectors of this fine scheme would make it appear. 
But there-are still a ecalamnencin daunted. 
call for examination. England ads 3a tn postage Nar ae noch 
fied post in one of the Bahama Islands, in the north 
tothe south of America: éhe moreover occupies idad; which 
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presses clo on the Spanish continents; if. we. add Cube to-this 
double kind press in these latitudes, Eagland will hold the key 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and ofthe passage between the two 
continents of América: thus the Gulf of Mexico becomes saa 
shut up, and the great outlet of all the states towards the west of the 
nerican uajon, whigh. is formed by the Mississippiand New 
s, would be commanded by England. . Such an dpwaston of 
the. liberties and properties of the two Americas, of the navigation 
of all the inhabitants of Europe, is.of too great SNEED 
allowed without the qayoaiees of both the hemisphere$.combined. 
The empire of England is.already soextended, her maritime sway 
is already so overbearing ing, that pore every effort — pe 
made to k er from uirin is new_ pro . e 
presume ponder tho hune min coded Cube to Bn perp and 
not considered the consequences involved in the pr . 
Should the fate of Cuba be linked with that. of 
as justice requires that it should ‘be, is it possible that this 
fine Asland, capable of fotming im itself a~ powerful,state, 
should not be carried away by the force of that current which 
receives its impulse from America herself? Cuba will neither 
belong to Spaitt nor to England, nor to any other power ; she will 
belong to herself alone—she will be neither ceded nor retained. 
Cuba will be free, from her.own exertions, or from those of ‘her 
American neighbors. How can it be imagined that will 
bear so close to them a sally-port, as it may be termed, 
dangers and evils of every description may continually issue.out 
on them: it is contrary to the very natare of things. Cuba 
will not only be free, but she will be a republic : .for the republics 
of America will assert their right to interfere, notwithstanding the 
sea which separates them from Cuba; and will not suffer the 
establishment of monarchical governments, which would form.in 
in every respect so striking a contrast to their own, any more 
than the crowned heads of Europe would suffer ics to 
spting atound them, to give a picture of imdependence which 
might pfove too’ captivating to the imaginations of such as should 
ate it. 

‘This subject requires and invites discussion and reflection. . If 
two standards of policy be erected at the two extremes of Europe, 
two standards of social order rear themselves likewise over the two 
hen s. The day-star of republicanism rises triumphantly 
Over America, and will terminate in the enlightening of all_that 

» whilst Europe will remain under the dominion of royalty. 
Such a ‘division of the world has hitherto been unexampled. 
It must inevitably lead to new scenes between countries so differ- 
ently organised; it will require more wisdom to prevent the 








has to defend itself against the i 
i predicted since that this would be the 
case, but the prediction only drew calumnies and abuse on 


CHAP. XIV.—The policy of England. 


Wuat is policy in general? the art of conduct, as applicable 
to the government of states; the end of it, which is the of the 
state, is the same in all; but the- means vary ; tag meaet. change 
resi Cena te Ge ete the prime, and the old age of 


states with ; they must likewise be influenced 
by the Doane aioe 2s iain Ge een eaith., and all 

interests of each must be taken into due consideration. 
The of to-day may become the friend of to-morrow ; and 


vice versa. Affections alter and wear out between states, as be- 
tween individuals. Such a system of policy as would obstinately dis- 
pA nang wel to any of these would be the 

iteuee that aten could ba siaead wih. policy has 
ee it has only to secure the present, and 
to 


ang Tyee K the future. It is on these. principles 
nid jocge the policy of England. All ancient feuds 
pa ge Rtg should be left entirely out of the consideration 


The severest wounds that France ever received, have been inflicted 
by the English. From the battle of Cress to that of Waterloo— 
from that of La Hogue to that of T: nt, it i from Raghad 


that France ma aay gl we greatest losses ; but what use is there 
in recollecting ? what, in fact, have the epocha of these dis- 
astrous events to do with the present time? Let us tear up by the 
roots these inconsiderate and injurious prejudices, which would 


and injustice: a system of piracy never was the hereditary 
hn geil excepting Algiers. si fades thot ony elioed 
nations entertain such ch principe to them good faith is essential— 
it is their sine coy WF has been continually 

i ith, anif abe actually imbibed her principles at 
Carthage. Where, alas! is the nation that can flatter itself it 
possesses annals without a blot! Can Prussia boast a fairer title 
to Silesia than England can to India? By what right is America 
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me “to DEAE to “Furopey atid Poland to the Holy Alanee? 
Where is che nafith chat niighit H6ticlaim the lamentablé priviepe 
OPPeSHING this ste OF Hbuve Of its abiisers ? “Het arn 
thi? Petty cifele oF Feprdath ed “ant rectimitiations; oe 
thé Englatid Of ‘fotnier agessactity As ‘ail otter seated have Gone, 
fee ae Only Césider te Erigtitid of the present day, “ahd lier 
Cnriexion with the furdre*® -~* renal 
OTehae been proved that Engtalid 7 an €xtra-contitiental power 
that she canno® act immediately on the ‘contifient—=that dhe 
cannot fetain any part of it, and that consequently she is 
harmless, as fat as respects the continent itself. It is easy, 
then, to see“ the’ part that Enjylafid is called’ on to act; it 
is precisely that of a person who overlooks a game in which 
he *Witisdlf’ can neither Win nor ‘Jose, but ‘whose “buditels it 
i#'to” se@ “fair play athong others. To judge of the ‘infldende 
6F“Etrgfatid on ‘the’ continent, it should seem as if het ‘own 
ifiterests were purpdtely left out of the question, in ordet tha¢ shé 
tight’ bé enabled td ‘exércise ithpartiality of judgment, ‘to ‘défend 
te weak” against ‘the strong, and to'take care that'nd ohne power 
staff; in its ‘avatice of ambition, invade of oppress another: (If-we 
appeal to the page of history, that impartial withess, which Carifiot 
be intimidired; or suborried, of sileticed, we shall find what line 6f 
condiact Has been putsued’by Englatid for the last one hued atid 
forty yeats, whenever she Has béeh able to follow thé natural Beh 
of het policy. “This she’ was not allowed to doin the tw wars which 
Charles ff., at the ver Of a ministry tod Well known 
the nameof the Cabal, declared agaitist Holland ; ‘wars'expréésly 
contrary to’ the wishes of the nation, who’ mingling thelr’ own 
interests With those of the people | were thus coniieed ¥ 
attack, cotictiveda settled distrust Of Chaffes the Sécond 3° st "se 
hith laboring to destroy all that they cofiteived’ ‘te’ Be "m 
bte. But no sooner did William restore to England the fall 
tise of the ptiviléges which Charles had ideally etideavored 
tO uridermine and’ obliterate, than she réestimed her nattital’gitad 
tion, ‘as arbiter of the interests of the Europeat? states ; she took the 


_ lead~among the powers which allied therhsdlvés against"Léwis 14th, 


Hetseff,'She brought about “4 térmiriation Of ‘this wat, entirély 
diffetent from the principle on which it had Beer undertaken" Pn 
1790; she “united with the powers that Oppdsed themselves” ageing 
thé oppressors’ of “Maria Theresa;- she has shown” itfffexibie 
resistance “during” the tevolutionary’ ‘war; “atid has’ "raised 
up énénties’ to Napoleon, even ‘from ‘those Whém ‘he’ Had 
bowed: beneath his feet. It was England alone’ that’ fevived' the 


VOL. XXV. Pam. NOUL: oe 5, a 


who tmhaintainéd the war of the Succession, and, by ray ene 
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drooping spirits, and invigorated the wearied arms of Europe, 
and rendered her finally victorious, almost in spite of herself. Far is 
it from the intention of these pages to scatter incense on the altar of 
England’s glory ; her triumphs have cost France too dear for them 
to be celebrated in this place; but regret must not be allowed to war 
with truth. One of those caprices of fortune which can only be 
played off in eastern palaces, or in countries without any settled 
constitution, placed Cardinal Alberoni at the head of affairs in Spain: 
having outwitted the Princess d’Ursino, and made himself master 
of a monarch who always required leading-strings, he began 
to .imagine himself a very superior genius, and to plan 
preecee far beyond his means of carrying them into execution; 

ut by whom was the wild career of his ambition cut short in its 
very outset? Was it not by England? Was it not England, 
who, in 1790, made the powerful and magnificent Catharine relax 
her grasp on Turkey ¢ Was it not England that checked Gustavus 
when he was precipitating himself into an indefensible enterprise 
against Denmark ? In short, history shows us plainly enough that 
ever since William the Third mounted the throne of England, her 
invariable line of conduct has been to uphold the weakest of the 
continental powers against the strongest, and to keep the former 
united closely together. This system is pointed out to England 
by nature herself; she cannot go against it without feeling that 
she is doing wrong. If the continent requires active exertion 
from England, she must have leave from the continent so to exert 
herself ; and without such leave she can do nothing. In drawing 
from this principle its inevitable consequence, we shall find that 
England must act, in the present day, precisely the same part against 
the more important powers which it has done formerly ; and as 
Russia is at this time the most important of all the European 
states, it ig natural to conclude that with respect to her, resistance, 
opposition, and incessant watchfulness, form the very basis of 
English policy. England herself neither makes, nor seeks for this 
opposition : it is not with her a matter of choice ; it arises from the 
very nature of her situation, and is what she cannot lay aside. The 
same instinctive desire of self-preservation which has guided her 
in her career hitherto, will not permit her to depart from it 
now. Truly glorious is the spectacle of a whole nation unani- 
mously lavishing their blood and treasure in defence of the 
liberties of Europe, wheresoever, or by whomsoever they may 
be threatened. Whence then arises this perseverance in right 
principles? whence but from the freedom of opinion which exists 
among this people, which circulates in their very veins, and which 
is the fruit of their admirable institutions? Among them all 
topics are open to unrestrained and uninterrupted discussion ; 
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before which: intrigue and falsehood fly, like children from phan- 
tons: snares laid for the monarch are instantly penetrated; and 
exposed to view ; it is the national interest to counteract them, and 
that interest, ever on the alert, will make itself heard. In such a 
state of things no errors can be of any long duration: they are soon 
dispersed, or enlightened by that kind of discussion which is certain 
to be sincere, becauseit is free. Versatile and ill-founded inclinations 
can obtain no permanent influence over the fixedness and magni- 
tude of national interests ; consequently, the policy of England is in 
its very essence firm and equal; and will be governed in its 
application to the new continental system precisely by the same 
principles that it has been heretofore. She will play the same 
part of active and persevering opposition against Russia, as she did 
against Louis 14th and Napoleon. She will even increase her 
exertions in proportion to the danger of the case: for Louis and 
Napoleon were men, and the mischiefs to which the ambitious 
turn of their minds were calculated to give rise, could only be 
considered as accidents terminating with the existence of those 
with whom they originated. But when the designs of Russia 
shall finish, England will find herself involved in them on her own 
account, as well as on the account of others. If we wish for 
a striking example of this tendency in the English constitation, 
to assert the national interests both in word and deed, we need 
only consider the conduct of government in recent instances. 

When Lord Londonderry was at the head of the British state, 
he betrayed a marked partiality towards the Holy Alliance, and 
a bitter grudge against the French revolution. Inflated by a 
victory, the credit of which he ascribed to his own plans, he 
treated with open repulsion and contempt the principles of politi- 
cal liberty, of which he had never at any time been the friend. ‘In 
his policy with respect to Greece, he was governed by the false esti« 
mate which he, as wellas Austria, had made of the necessity of 
upholding the Ottoman power, as a balance to that of Russia: he 
supported this fine theory by projects of reform, especially among 
the Janissaries; thus beginning in fact by making war on the 
very corps whose assistance he most needed to carry iton. Time 
has set all these reveries in their proper point of view. Before 
the Ottoman power could be opposed to the Russian powef, it 
was at least necessary to ascertain that it existed; accordingly it 
has been looked for, but in vain; and the body that was to have 
been reformed, have commenced their own operations by ridding 
themselves of their reformer. 

Notwithstanding his predilection for the Holy Alliance, Lord 
Londonderry did not feel himself strong enough to approve entirely 
of the principles that were suggested by it to the congréss’at 
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Troppau; and no sooner did he quit the stage, than the voice 
of the people compelled the ministry to renounce its connexion 
with those who had given their signatures, and entirely to alter 
its line of conduct with respect to Greece and Turkey. 

The ministry never can withstand the current of popular 
opinion ; with that in its favor it can accomplish every thing ; 
against it nothing. It is owing to being supported by the public 
feeling, or rather by the sentiments and interests of the nation, 
that the ministry has been able to pronounce as it has done on 
the affairs of Spain. The political system of England rests then on 
these three points. Ist, To maintain peace on the continent. 
2nd, To defend social order, and public liberty throughout 
the world. 3rd, Invariably to oppose every power capable of 
oppressing the continent. Rationally speaking, there is nothing 
left for England to acquire: she is already over-loaded, saturated 
with possessions: whatever she might add to them would be 
scarcely perceptible, amidst wealth like hers; nay, would be 
absolutely troublesome to her. It is a very good maxim, that 
to resist the encroachments of others, we ought not to want any 
thing for ourselves. England is precisely in this situation ; and as 
she has found that it is essential to all commerce to be regulated 
on principles of liberty and reciprocity, and that one nation can 
never gain any thing by the impoverishing of another, she will be 
convinced also that her own stability and greatness, far from 
requiring the sacrifice of other countries, call on her, on the 
contrary, to protect them in their liberties, and foster them in their 
well doing, Thus the narrow and anti-social system of politics 
which has hitherto too generally prevailed, will be exchanged for 
one on humane and liberal principles. It is to civilisation alone 
that the world is indebted for this cheering prospect, so long 
hidden from its sight.' 


* I must insert in this place a remark which belongs to a subject too im- 
portant for me to bave omitted it without regret. It appears from the Reports 
for 1821, that England in that year found her Poor’s Rates, which had risen 
to 20,000,000, diminished to nearly one-half: what a relief to the pation! 
what a lightening to the government! what an incontrovertible proef of 
the power of labor, and the amelioration of the manufacturing counties ! 
at this very time, England is endeavoring to restrain by law those 
marriages, the fruits of which can only add tothe burden of pauperism. 
It is a delicate undertaking, which has to gain the consent of liberty and 
nature to give up their rights, as a sacrifice to public prosperity. The very 
proposition, however, of such a problem is commendable. 
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English and Russian Powers. 


CHAP. XV.—Russia. 


As in romances, we find some enchantress transporting us, with 
her magic wand, from brilliant palaces peopled with young and 
lovely forms ; from soft music and delicious perfumes ; from images 
of peace and love and joy ; to frightful desarts, silence, solitude and 
horror, so it isin changing the scene from England to Russia, The 
waves of gold which wash the shores of Britain, the arts which 
demand tribute from the whole globe, the flags which proudly 
wave over all its seas, the people so saturated with all the goods of 
life, so elevated in the scale of civilisation, so favored in their insti- 
tutions, so susceptible of injury in the wide diffusion of their in- 
terests, confided, as it may be said, to the keeping of the world at 
large, all the splendid edifice ef wealth and civilisation, which re- 
quires so much skill in its management, all disappears, and its 
place is supplied by an immense power, inexhaustible in its means 
to injure, and which no hand can reach or restrain: a power which, 
like ancient Thrace, produces only iron and soldiers, instruments 
of destruction brandished against Europe. Thus it is that Rus- 
sia ought to be considered; and in this light it is that we shall 
view the colossal power, of which from a singular combination of 
circumstances, the world is compelled to bear the weight. 


Territory. 


Russia comprehends in extent a seventh part of the globe. It is 
bounded on the north by the pole; on the east by the wall of 
China; on the west by Austria and Prussia; on the south by the 
mountains and seas of Asia; by Caucasus, the Black Sea, and 
the Danube. Poland is the avant-mur of this formidable empire, 
and must be crossed, before any of the Russian territory, strictly 
speaking, can be reached. The latter commences at the Borysthenus, 
and the Dwina: but by the occupation of Poland, Russia now 
penetrates into the very heart of Europe. By it she is enabled to 
bring her arsenals close on the frontiers of Germany: formerly, 
she was obliged to supply all her military provisions from her own 
provinces, which rendered her expeditions slower, more expensive, 
and less certain : now, by the possession of Poland, she can form 
all the establishments she may desire on the Vistula andthe Bug. Za- 
moski, Warsaw, and other places, will serve her for frontier-linesand 
military depots, objects of the firstimportancetoher ; andit is evident 
that she will finish by taking the Vistula for her natural boundary. 
Thisriver flows directly fromthe Carpathian mountains to the Baltic, 
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Friendships and alliances which have been formed merely in con. 
sequence of circumstances that cam never occur again, must of ne- 
cessity, in time, give way to the re-establishment of things in their 
old ‘channel, Every powerful state has an irresistible tendency to. 
wards the appropriation of certain objects in its favor : the precise 
period of this result being obtained, must be accelerated or retarded, 
as tinte and opportunity may favor it; nevertheless, it will finally 
arrive. Itis thus that'Finland is at last incorporated with Rus- 
sia; ‘Normandy and Britanny with France; and Venice with 
Austria. In time, the Vistula throughout all its extended course 
will be'the Russian frontier ; all the territory beyond it will be 
taken, as a compensation for that which may be abandoned on its 
right bank ; by which arrangement a barrier may be formed which 
is wanting on this side ; for amidst all the evils which have been in- 
troduced with the cession of Poland, one of the most formidable 
is having permitted Russia to pass the Vistula, which ought to 
have served as a frontier and defence to the German side of 
Europe. ‘ 

“The form and situation of Russia render her independent of 
any troublesome neighbor. ‘The conquest of Finland has ridded 
her ‘of the surveillance of Sweden, her ancient enemy. The 
power of Turkey is at an end; she can no longer make herself 
dreaded ; on the contrary, she has every thing to fear. Russia 
holds such a position among the Prussian states, from the Oder to 
the Niemen, that by a simple movement on the right it separates one 
third of Prussia from the very body of the Prussian monarchy. 
This commanding position renders Prussia completely subordinate 
to Russia, and sufficiently explains the inequality which exists in 
the respective strength of the two countries. ~ 

Austria is far superior to Prussia, in point of power : nevertheless, 
it is by no means a formidable neighbor to Russia: there is too 
decided an eee of strength between them also. Austria has 
always been imperféct in her boundaries; particularly” towards 
Russia, in her relations with which she has grievously felt the want 
of better fortified frontiers ; for Russia ‘can in fact open war on her 
within’ fifty leagues of Vienna, and “enter Moravia, whence the 
roads are open even to the very capital. Neither Olmutz nor 
Brunn are in a condition to oppose the progress of a Russian 
army. 

Russi then sees around her only trembling vassals, arid intimi- 
dated politicians. She is defended by her climate, her separation 
from thé rest of the world. She has space and the seasons in her 
favor. After labor and difficulty, we arrive at ramparts of ice; 
béforé which the shades of Charles the Twelfth and of Napoleon 
seetfi to wander, in order to remiod the rashly bold’ of the fate 
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that awaits them in these dismal countries; which have received 
from nature the fatal gift of being able to dispense evils to others, 
from the effects of which they are themselves secure. In what 
number, in what season, in what place would it be possible to find 
her vulnerable: so vast is her surface, that the greatest army, an 
army powerful alike by talent as bY bravery, like that of Napoleon, 
appeared on it only like a troop of ants climbing on the side of a 
hill, A small army can do nothing against Russia, it would be a 
mere non-entity, and a large one could not find means of 
subsistence. The extent of territory renders it easily practicable 
to turn the wings of the assailants, and cut off their communica. 
tions : supplies fail, marches are laborious ; the earth appears over- 
whelmed with seas of sand; eternal forests of fir blacken the 
horizon ; a ferocious population flies from the presence of strangers, 
or takes up arms against them; manners, language, food, are all 
different from those of Europe—it is another world. A tardy spring 
ushers in a precocious winter; the few months fitted for action 
are lost in approaching the frontiers, and when arrived there the 
keen blasts of the north wind benumb the arms of the assailants, 
and bury the labors of the husbandman under mountains of snow. 
Hoar frosts, the avengers of Russia, bind every thing in icy chains ; 
every thing seems annihilated ; every thing expires under these un- 
pitying skies. Such is war against Russia! ‘hus it is that she 
is secured by nature from attack; that she admits her enemies 
into her bosom only to give them graves 


Population. 


The population of Russia is not known, like that of more civi- | 
lised countries. The hordes which wander in the vast solitudes of | 
Asia, in Caucasus, and southern Russia, cannot be numbered ; 
the modes of life among these colonies have nothing to do with 
the rules by which the amount of a fixed population may be ascer- 
tained. In Russia there are no public acts relative to the popula- 
tion, excepting for the subjects of the Greek church; but in con- 
fining ourselves to European and Polish Russia, we run no risk of 
exceeding the truth, if we state its populationat fifty millions. As the 
object of this essay is to compare the respective strength of Russia 
and of England, it is fair to take the Poles into the calculation ; 
for whatever the soldiery of Russia may consist of, they still make 
up a part of her strength ; and as the Poles act in obedience to her 
commands, as their flags are inseparably raised with hers, of what- 
ever color they may be, it follows that the Poles must be reckoned 
among the population which co-operates in the action of Russia 
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on Europe. We shall therefore assume the Russian population to 
consist of . fifty millions ; at least that part of it which influences 
the.action of the government, and, as such, the only part with 
which we have any thing to do in the present discussion. It 
ought to be recollected, however, that in a discussion of this kind, 
which has equal reference to the present and the future, it is not 
merely the actually existing population that is to be taken into 
consideration ; the vast future generations that will inevitably spring 
up in this mighty empire must also be considered. Slowly as 
Russia acknowleges the influence of civilisation, she cannot be in- 
sensible to its benefits: if even its absence has not been able to 
check her population, what effect will not its presence produce. 
Two striking examples are already before our eyes. Petersburgh, 
which little more than a century ago was only an assemblage of 
fishermen’s huts, now contains four hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Odessa has in forty years attained a population of fifty thousand 
souls, and in another hundred years it will have two hundred 
thousand. The Crimea, purged of its devastating and wandering 
hordes, will acquire the population which is always the conse- 
quence of man remaining in a fixed abode; of the labors of the 
husbandman, and the cultivation of a fertile soil ina favorable 
climate, and watered with fine rivers. Towns long buried in the 
classic dust of Tauris, will rise again from their ruins, and once 
more decorate shores no more to be dyed in human blood. One 
of the ablest writers on political economy has said, wherever a man 
and woman find a spot of ground capable of supporting them, they 
build a house, and contract a marriage. Population is in proportion 
to the means of subsistence, says Malthus ; and with reason: for 
without subsistence how can a people live and propagate, and with 
subsistence how can they help doing both? It is with Russia as 
with the United States, and with Ireland. She enjoys all the ad- 
vantages which have acted with such irresistible stimulus on the 
American population : an immense territory, fertile districts, anda 
number of grand rivers. In the general denomination of Russia, 
we are apt to confound territorial attributes altogether different. 
At the very name we find our imaginations darkened with images 
of piercing frosts and inclement skies: whereas a considerable 
portion of this vast territory is situated in the most propitious 
latitude, capable of producing all the finest fruits ; insomuch that 
the vine florishes as well in the south of Russia as of France. 
Civilisation, then, with the arts, sciences, and commerce, in her 
train, with improved regimen, and attention to health, must inevi- 
tably fecundate Russia, and quicken all the germs of life, which 
barbarism has kept torpid and inactive in her bosom. The popu- 
lation of Russia will increase like that of the United States ; there is 
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no preventing it. Itis in this inevitable state of progressive increase, 
carrying. our views much further into futurity than superficial 
observers may deem necessary, that we must consider the popula- 
tion of Russia, with respect to Europe, and show the burden that 
it will gradually lay on surrounding nations. As it is not very 
difficult to prove an increase in the population of France, Austria, 
and England, so likewise it may easily be imagined that this in- 
crease must necessarily be slow; for where places are already 
almost entirely occupied, the number left for new comers must 
necessarily be limited, and many embargoes may be laid on them; 
whereas in extensive tracts, such as are to be found in Russia and 
the United States, no limits canbe assigned to the increase of a popula- 
tion always certain of the means of subsistence, and neither restrain- 
ed or compressed by surrounding neighborhood. ‘The population 
of Russia will then in time be augmented to a hundred millions, 
as is calculated must be the case in the United States in the 
course of a hundred and twenty years. All the circumstances 
which tend to increase the population of America, militate in favor 
of that of Russia also ; both countries will follow with equal steps 
where civilisation and the spirit of the age take the lead. 


Civilisation. 


The chief defect in all calculations is, that they are generally 
confined to the time present; as if it was ever in the nature of 
things to remain stationary : inanimate matter may retain one fixed 
mode of existence ; but nothing that thinks, wills, and acts, can be 
governed by immutable rules. 

At present, Russia is only just beginning to be civilised ; I ac- 
knowlege it; and therefore it is not of her civilisation at the pre- 
sent period that I wish to speak; but simply to inquire whether 
she be capable of receiving as high a degree of it as that which 
exists in other countries; and whether if she do not as yet ex- 
hibit any very high polish; if in short she still may not be on a 
footing with her neighbors in those points of civilisation, which are 
the most important between states, and which alone it concerns us 
to know. If we can show from our inquiry, that Russia alread 
possesses, or will infallibly obtain, that degree of civilisation which 
places other nations on a level, especially in the most essential 
article, war, then it is evident that she is civilised sufficiently to 
answer her own purposes, and to render her formidable to others. 
And how indeed can we deny her this rank, either considering her 
as what she is, or what she may be? ‘The Russians are not out 
of favor with nature, any more than other people ; they are sound 
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in mind as well as body: their chiefs and officers who have been 
conducted by the fortune of war into our countries, are in no re- 
spect whatsoever inferior to the military of other European armies ; 
neither in information nor deportinent! hie there been any thing left 
to wish for in them. In what are the crowds of Russian travel- 
lers whom the love of science or of pleasure impels towards the 
southern countries of Europe, in what are they inferior to the 
people they visit? Have they not as much the air of being born 
at Athens as the Athenians themselves ? what then will not be pro- 
duced among them by the rich booty which their learned men every 
year bring into their country from other climes? A brilliant court, 
the study of the arts, princes favorable to their cultivation, the 
establishment of schools throughout the empire, the imitation of all 
the most perfect models, intercourse with other countries, com- 
merce, all these powerful agents of civilisation, will raise Russia to 
an equality with all other civilised nations, and will produce in her 
alt the fruits which it isin her nature to bring forth. Away then with 
that mode of speech which makes us consider Russians as synoni- 
mous with the barbarians of the North; a mode as opposite ‘to 
courtesy as to reason. Better would it be for us that the Russians 
were indeed barbarians ; it is not their barbarity, but their civilisation 
that we have to dread. At Narva eighty thousand barbarian Russians 
fled before eight thousand soldiers of Charles the Twelfth ; and their 
cowardice sought an excuse which could only have suggested itself 
to barbarians, that of laying the blame of their defeat on St. Nicholas. 
Some years afterwards, the same men, civilised by Peter, enlightened 
by the arts, and subordinated to the discipline of Europe, reversed 
the fate of the battle of Narva, and became the conquerors of those 
who had been their masters. Since that time’they have made 
regulations for themselves, and adopted many from other countries. 
Had they been still in a state of barbarism they would not twice 
have presented themselves in Paris ; it was civilisation that opened 
the road to them. The Russians had no power to alarm Constan- 
tinople whilst they were in a state as barbarous as that of the 
Turks themselves ; but no sooner have they felt the influence of 
civilisation than they have been enabled to shake the sultans on 
their thrones. Poland subjugated uncivilised Moscow ; but Mos- 
cow civilised has subjugated Warsaw. It is, above all, in military 
tactics that civilisation has enabled Russia to make such wide and 
threatening strides on Europe. 


Russian Army. 


All beyond the Vistula we may consider as being covered with 
a sort of veil, through which it is difficult to ascertain what is 
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really going On in the interior of the Russian empire. According 

to the fashion of the East, from which it has received the original 

impress of its manners, the government of Russia is concentrated 

in the cabinet of the monarch. He decides every thing himself, 

writes little, and publishes nothing. With respect to.a country 

thus formed for concealing every thing from general knowlege, 

we can only be guided by conjecture; the'same may be said with 

respect to the Russian army. According to conjecture, then, and 

to the opinion of the multitude, Russia can raise a million of men : 

the grand army of Napoleon did not consist of more than eight 

hundred thousands without any very exact calculation, how. 
ever, we may rest.assured that the Russian army is immense. It 

has a population of fifty millions to recruit from. The will of the 

sovereign is absolute in all that may be necessary for its supplies: 

the country abounds in horses, and in all the materiel of war. 
The troops are robust, brave, and devoted to their service : the 
officers are very enlightened men, and have adopted all the refine- 
ments and subtleties in the military art which the experience of 
Europe has taught them. The armies of Russia, in short, unite in 
the fullest manner every thing that can render them formidable, 
and in their doing so the great danger of Europe consists. .A 
hundred thousand Poles, fine brave soldiers, who have left testi- 
monials of their courage in a thousand places, form the avant- 
garde of this redoubtable army; military colleges, destined to co- 
ver the Russian frontiers, are established ; they labor in the interior 
of the country ; the soldier is a machine strongly organised, and 
uniformly obedient in skilful hands. Rome accomplished the 
conquest of the world by Gauls and Germans, led on by Roman 
generals, At Pharsalia the German cavalry, guided by Cesar, 
changed the aspect of the world, by giving a master to Rome, and 
the legions of Illyria frequently decided the fate of the empire. 
Russia has no country near her which might require her to divide 
her forces; though they are quite numerous enough to allow of 
division and subdivision, if necessary. She can display them on 
the front of the empire in the face of Europe ; she can commence 
offensive operations fifty leagues from Vienna, forty from Berlin; 
andia few miles from Stockholm. She cannot be attacked, or 
sensibly injured in her turn. She has neither maritime commerce, 
nor.colonies, nor in .shgrt any thing that may be seized by way of 
compensation, or ransom, for what she may appropriate to herself 
at the expense of others. She has no occasion to trouble herself 
about the appearance of an English fleet in the Baltic. Vain pa- 
rade! which it would be foolish indeed to make an object of se- 
rious alarm. 
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Policy of Russia. 


The political system of a state ought to be regulated by the na- 
ture of its situation ; where that is entirely continental, its system 
of politics ought to be so likewise. From the time of Peter the 
Great to the present moment, the policy of Russia has been inva- 
riably the same ; and may be characterised in one word, aggran- 
disement. It might seem indeed as if one and the same mind had 
regulated her cabinet for a whole century, so undeviatingly and 
methodically has she pursued the system of adding to her territo- 
ries whenever opportunity occurred. It is by this perseverance that 
she has emerged from the interior of her deserts to the heart of the 
greatest states in Europe. And what has she not gained by her 
constancy ? Russia was at one time far from the Danube and the 
North Sea. Peter the Great a hundred years ago besieged Azoff, 
and Russia now occupies the Crimea, and the whole of Bessarabia. 
The Tartars, so long the ravagers and disturbers of Russia, are 
now chased and exterminated by her, or subdued and fixed. The 
struggles of Finland have ended in being united to her. A road 
towards the continent was wanting to Russia. Poland stood in 
her way: it has ceased to exist as a nation. In all her dealings 
with Napoleon, whether of a friendly or hostile nature, the eclat 
remained with him, the solid gain with her. He, in fact, lost every 
thing, and she gained cng oe Empire remains with her. 
Her successive usurpations have brought Russia into the middle 
of Europe ; to the very gates of the principal kingdoms ; she can- 
not advance a step farther, without deranging the general order of 
Europe ; there is nothing more for her to gain, except on the side 
of Walachia and Moldavia, by occupying these principalities, either 
singly, or in conjunction with Austria, as was the case with re- 
spect to Poland, and carrying her frontier definitively to the 
Danube. This last step would be by no means injurious to Eu- 
rope; it would put an end to the quarrels which are continually 
arising, about provinces which are of no use to the Turks, and 
which trouble Europe, without her having any interest in them, 
Not in any case, however, could it be tolerated by Europe, that 
Russia should make a step, a single step, beyond the Danube; 
hence we may see how void of sense is every thing that has been 
said concerning the occupation of Constantinople by the Russians. 
Those who talk of such an event cannot consider that they 
are speaking of what would light the flames of war throughout 
Europe. 

Since the year 1799 Russia has five times interfered, with her ar- 
mies, in the affairs of the south of Europe. From that time she has 
appeared at the head of all the political regulations on the continent ; 
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she has numerous family alliances in the different German courts, 
and exercises all her influence over them. We do not imagine 
that Russia will lay claim to the actual soil of the neighboring 
states ; but she will demand -the first place and principal conside- 
ration in the scale of political importance: thus if she does not 
make herself the absolute conqueror. of Europe, she at least as- 
sumes the character of regent, and all that passes in-the count 
shows it. Russia had accomplished her work at the epoch of the 
congress of Vienna. A principal party as she was in the federa- 
tion which subdued Napoleon, she could not possibly be excluded 
from the decision of the interests which were left undecided by 
his flight. But that once done, Europe ought to have concentrated 
herself, and interdicted all participation in her affairs, to a power 
which, without any direct interest in them, has yet influence enough 
to incline the scale which ever way it may please her. To the 
number of reproaches already heaped, justly or unjustly, on some 
of the parties of the Holy Alliance, I will add, without any fear of 
having my judgment impugned by the assertion, that of impru- 
dence in having introduced Russia into the decision of affairs in 
the south of Europe. Russia called upon, invoked to judge Naples 
and Piedmont! can it be believed? It is the common interest of 
Europe to prevent Germany from being made a free passage for 
the Russian armies ; yet we show it open to them, we invite them 
to it; we choose as arbiter of the peace of Europe the master of a 
million of soldiers, who would desire no greater recompence for 
whatever dangers and hardships they might incur, than to sojourn 
in southern climes, and to enjoy fruits and viands unknown in 
their severer regions. And what can an emperor of Russia pro- 
mise his subjects of Novogorod or Archangel more attractive than 
the sun and fruits of France, Austria, or Spain? ‘Those who 
called on Russia to sanction all their acts, have in so doing, though 
with the best intention, signed the tutelage of Europe. ‘The horse 
asked man to defend him against the stag, he received his pretec- 
tion, and became his servant. Rightly says the poet, 


Nec hominem dorso, nec frenum repulit ore. 


Such was the result of Marius’s endeavor to exterminate the 
Cimbri and Teutoni. The North was shaken to its very founda- 
tion ; it spread the devouring flame of its entrails over Europe, and 
it required the labors of five hundred years to cleanse the earth 
from the slime of its frightful eruptions. How many jarring inte- 
rests of timidity and ambition will not these notable interventions 
of Russia awaken in the midst of Europe ! From them Poland may 
date her ruin ; she has perished by perfidious mediations; with her 
the sword completed what negociators began. In the time of the 
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Low Empire did we not see perverse mifiisters introduce into the’ 
heart of the empire barbarians whom they ought to have prevented 
from ever approaching it ?-who ‘can fathom the dangers of the 
ambitious, or of interests that are contrary to the dictates of truth 
and justice ? I am aware that it will be objected against my argu- 
ments, that Russia is far off, that she has no money, and that she 
is inclined to use her power with moderation. There are certain 
points, however, which must be admitted on all sides, connected 
with this unlimited colossal power. Ist. Russia is no longer far 
off, since she has had the duchy of Warsaw in her possession. She 
is not so far off as a great part of the Austrian and Prussian mo- 
narchy is. She is far from Spain and Italy, it is true ; but she is 
not far from Germany}; and her armies, having no enemies to 
contend with, can be disposed of so as to be for the most part 
drawn up in the front of that part of Europe which is opposite to 
her ; and she can now form on the Vistula, the Bug, the Narva, 
and the Niemen, all the military establishments which formerly 
she could only have in the heart of her own territories. 

2nd. Russia is not rich in money, but she is rich in every thing 
for which money is wanted. All the necessaries of war which are 
most expensive she abounds in; her soldiers are easily supported ; 
and when we find ourselves stronger than our neighbors, it is very 
nearly the same thing as being master of their wealth. The crea- 
tion of public credit has moreover given to states which can lay 
claim to it, the assumption of that wealth of which they have not 
the reality ; for, to procure this credit, it is only necessary to be 
able to give security for it. The credit of every state is, in fact, of a 
given value, like any other marketable article, the worth of which 
may be exactly calculated. A powerful state whose influence 
preponderates in the general scale, will never be at a loss for the 
degree of credit which it may require. It will always be able to 
pay the interest of its loans, which must of course be scrupulously 
attended to; and beyond which nothing is necessary, for the state 
that is punctual in this particular will never be called on to reim- 
burse the principal. Thus the want of money can never be objected 
against Russia, as an obstacle to the displaying her troops ; on the 
contrary, the more she brings them forward, the more likely she 
is to share in the wealth of others. 

8rd. Moderation in power is a thing rarely met with, and which 
policy seldom admits of. No doubt it would be very honorable in 

ussia to set an example of it, and it would be the more merito- 
rious in her, as she has such strong temptation to the contrary. It 
is not enough to be the strongest ; it is yet more desirable to be 
reputed the most just. Mere strength, if exhibited in brutal na- 
kedness, i¢ disgusting rather than any thing else ; there is the more 
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necessity to. clothe it with nobler attributes... Strength.is captious, 
we can cover with a million of men in Renato de. etptinnt, 
fects its arguments may. have in sincerity or logic. We are.now 
treating of things, and not of men; of an established power, and 
not of variable and fugitive intentions. Heaven has placed onthe 
throne of Russia, at the summit of this great power, a man of rare 
characteristics, himself. the creator ~ a. great portion of. its 
strength ; his virtues are the surest guarantee for the use he will 
make of it; but who.shall guaranty his magnanimity to his suc- 
cessors? May not we apply the answer of Alexander himself in 
this case, when Madame de Staél complimented him on the 
benefits he had conferred on his people. In that respect 
I can only consider yao as the accidental cause of them,” 
he replied, in a tone of melancholy, expressive of his conviction 
that the best intentions cannot atone for defective institutions. 
Thus what the sovereign of to-day shall do, the sovereign of to- 
morrow may undo. Whatthen becomes of the guarantee ? Men may 
change, but power remains the same. It slept, but we awoke it; it 
protected, but it is now ready to attack; to wound, to overturn : 
and what have we to call on in our defence, but unreflecting terror, 
or blinded self-interest? Did not Peter the Third begin his career 
by espousing the cause of that very Frederick whom Elizabeth, to 
whom he owed every thing, had never ceased to oppose? did not 
Catherine finish by converting him into a pensioner whom she 
had made a king, and into @ pensioner, moreover, not too well 
paid? did not Paul the First find the whim of making himself 
Grand-Master of Malta too fascinating for him to resist ? 

Let us not after such examples indulge in any day-dreams as 
to the moderation and consistency that may be hoped for from 
absolute power. It is a part of the very nature of power to act 
up to its utmost extent ; it is deceitful, corrupt, and carries in its 
train a host of evil passions, that flatter it in the hope of gain, 
and are always ready to make up, in whatever it may fall short. 
To say that absolute power in any country will retain gigantic 
strength, yet never use it like a giant, is to say that after all it is 
not power ; or at least that it is not power exercised by mortals. 


Government of Russia. 


The Russian government is of Asiatic extraction; the prince 
concentrates it in his own person ; his wisdom regulates, his will 
ordains, every arm is at his service ; and, more entirely unshackled 
than any other sovereign, he can even dispose of what in every 
other country is shielded from the caprice of the reigning power, 
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he can control the succession to the empire. He can legitimatize by 
his word, and nominate his own successor, as his partiality may dic- 
tate. The Emperor of Russia is less restrained than the Master of 
Constantinople. TheSultan is kept withincertain limits by a written 
law, received as he professes to believe from heaven, engraven on the 
minds of his subjects, and inseparably interwoven with their religion 
and their rights. Nothing of this kind exists in Russia : she has had 
her Sterlitz, as Constantinople has: her Janissaries, but she has been 
able to subdue and extirpate them. She has had her intrigues of 
the palace, but a directing senate has less influence than a body of 
Ulemas. As yet civilisation is unknown in Russia, except in the 
higher classes; the numerous intermediate ranks which exist in other 
countries have no place in Russia; with her the ¢hird-estate is yet 
unborn ; the manners of the great mass of the nation are barbarous 
and rude; and it is far from certain that if the Sarmatian: blood 
could be proved to flow uncorrupted in the veins of one of their 
princes, he would not on that account be their favorite, as being 
more likely to resemble themselves. In Russia there is no such 
thing as public opinion ; no legal proclamations, no rights of the peo- 
ple; there oriental despotism wills and acts in all its rigor, and the 
soldiers, mete machines of servility, hang like a heavy load on the 
liberties of the imhabitants, as well as on those of other countries. 
Such is the government of Russia in that point of view in which 
it is the intent of the present essay to consider it, that is the in- 
fluence it must mevitably have ongts power, the effect of which 
will be felt throughout Europe, to the liberties of which it is evi- 
dent it cannot be friendly, but must from the very nature of its 
principles be opposed. ‘This has been sufficiently manifested at 
Troppau,at Laybach, and at Verona. At those places nothing was 
disguised, and the language held in them has drawn severe re- 
criminations from England, and, like Janus, opened the gates of 
war.' 


— 


SUMMARY. 
England and Russia are the two preponderating powers in Eu- 


* The Brussels papers of May, 1824, give a list of the Russian navy, of 
the correctness of which we are not able to judge; but if it be not greatly 
overrated, it would appear that Russia is silently and quietly becoming a 
naval power of no small magnitude. She is said to possess not less than 
70 ships of the line, 18 frigates, 26 cutters, 7 brigs, 54 schooners, 20 
gallies, 25 floating batteries, 12 gunboats, and 143 other armed vessels, 
making a grand total ef net less than “ four hundred and sixty four” sail, 
carrying 5,000 guas; and manned with $3,000 sailors, 9,000 marines, and 
5000 artillery,or upwards of “ twenty, thousand more” than the number 
kept on foot by this country since the reductions in our military and aaval 
forces have taken place. 
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rope. exercise over this quarter of the globe a protectorate 
that no part of it can decline. Both are secure from attack at home. 

The population of England cannot increase in such a propor- 
tion as to render it formidable to Europe. . 

That of Russia may in time overwhelm Europe altogether. 

England can deprive her enemies of a portion of their wealth, 

Russia can deprive them of existence itself. 

England cannot act on the continent singly, or directly. 

Russia presses close on it in many points, and cannot herself 
be ese on in any; scarcely would a coalition be enabled to re- 
sist her. 

England is vulnerable in her commerce, and the wide diffusion 
of it requires her to keep a watchful eye and jealous interference 
in the arrangements of other states. 

Russia has no exterior commerce which can expose her to any 
considerable loss, and consequently she is free from the checks to 
which England is subjected. 

The chief aim of England in all her policy is to oppose an 
attempts in one continental power to domineer over or intre 
on another. Her office is to guard the political liberties of Europe. 

Russia, on the contrary, is a domineering power, and the natu- 
ral foe of European liberty. 

England is organised in her politital constitution by regular 
rules. 

Russia by those of Asiatic despotism. 

England acknowleges principles {and institutions calculated to 
form a fixed system, to enforce obedience to it, and to recall the 
erring steps of government when it may wander from it. , 

Russia is governed by the will of an individual liable to caprice 
or error, from the very nature of humanity, yet placed entirely out 
of the reach of remonstrance or restraint. 

England is from the very essence of her constitution the natural 
protectress of the liberties of the human race ; were they banished 
from all the earth besides, they would yet be found again in Eng- 
land. 

Russia does not know the meaning of such a word as liberty ; 
and he who should offer to teach her it might study it at his lei- 
sure in Siberia, the only asylum Russia has as yet been able to 
find for its partisans. . 

You have now, inhabitants of Europe, all the merits of this 
great cause brought immediately before your eyes. I am only 
the relator of them. I have neither received, nor do I expect to 
receive any thing from either of the parties principally concerned 
in its discussion ; I have but one interest, and that is in Europe at 
large. It is no longer in her power to rid herself of the influences 
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of Russia or of England: the only privilege that remains to her 
is to choose between them. Think len Europeans, what you are 
about to do: for the choice you make is not to be played with, to 
be altered, revoked, or resumed. It is a yoke that you are going to 
take on yourselves, and a yoke that will remain. Remember this, for 
on it your destinies hang. Prevent, at any price, the centre of the 
country you inhabit being converted into a high road for the ar- 
mies of the North to march through towards the South of Europe. 
Take care that in mad impetuosity you do not rush on snares and 
pitfalls dug by the hands that wave you forward. Recollect how 
Rome protected the liberties of Greece, and turned into lamenta- 
tions the mad rejoicings her feigned disinterestedness at first in- 
spired. Nourish no hatred, but neither for an instant lose sight of 
forethought and vigilance. Above all, limit not your views to the 
narrow span of the present. Think of your posterity ; freedom is 
its rightful inheritance : think of the liberties of the whole human 
race. A grand question is agitating the decision of the place which 
man ought to hold in the chain of social order and intellectual 
being. It is from you, inhabitants of Europe, that he is to receive 
his destination ; to you it will be owing whether he fulfils or fails 
in that which was originally assigned him by the Creator. 


Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troja penates. 
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As the Laws of Quarantine are again under the consideration 
of Parliament, it is of importance to ask what are the additional 
facts that have thrown new light on the subject of contagion, and 
rigorously to examine the grounds on which the alterations of 
the law are proposed. It is asserted that neither the Plague nor 
Typus fever are contagious; nay, even that the Plague constant! 
exists in London, for that Typhus fever is often attended here with 
buboes and carbuncles: in short, that the two diseases are differ- 
ent degrees only of the same fever, and that both are occasioned 
by the malignant influence of the atmosphere. False as these 
assertions are, they have not even the merit of novelty to recom- 
mend them. More than a hundred years ago one of the best 
medical writers on the Plague expresses himself in the following 
words—speaking of the causes which spread that disease, he says, 
** This is done by contagion. Those who are strangers to the 
full power of this, that is, those who do not understand how 
subtile it is, and how widely the distemper may be spread by infec- 
tion, ascribe the rise of it wholly to the malignant quality of the 
air, in all places wherever it happens; and on the other hand, 
some have thought that the consideration of the infectious nature 
of the disease must exclude all regard to the influence of the air; 
whereas the contagion accompanying the disease, and the disposi- 
tion of the air to promote the contagion, ought equally to be 
considered ; both being necessary to give the distemper full force.” 
—Dr. Mead on the Plague, p. 41. 

Again, when describing the circumstances which attended the 
introduction of the Plague into Marseilles, he observes, ‘ Possibly 
there might be some fever of extraordinary malignity in Marseilles, 
such asis commonly called Pestilential, before the arrival of these 
goods. But no such fever has any indisputable right to the title 
of Pestilence, as I have before shown—on the contrary, these two, 
the real Pestilence and such Pestilential Fevers, must carefully be 
distinguished, if we design to avoid all mistake in reasoning on 
these subjects. Some such fever of uncommon malignity, I say, 
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might perhaps be in Marseilles before the arrival of these goods. 
There might likewise be an instance or two of fevers attended 


- with eruptions bearing some resemblance to those of the plague ; 


for such I myself have sometimes seen here in London.” p. 55. 

In this cautious manner does this learned and judicious physician 
express himself; but the advocates of these old and exploded 
doctrines are quite surprised that any one in the present day should 
maintain the contagious nature of the Plague, which they contend 
rests on very doubtful authority, quite different from the clear and 
indisputable evidence that establishes the infection' of other well- 
known contagious diseases. “No one,” say they, “can doubt, 
no one ever did doubt, that the small-pox is contagious.” — West- 
minster Review, No. V. p. 147. 

The truth is, the small-pox had been accurately described and 
most judiciously treated by some of our best medical writers and 
able practitioners long before it was suspected to be contagious. 
And this instance may serve as an example of the bold and confi- 
dent tone assumed by the supporters of these unwarrantable and 
dangerous opinions. So far from the small-pox, the measles, 
and scarlet fever being always known to be occasioned each by 
a peculiar contagion, it is notorious that at first they were all 
confounded together, and not one of them imagined to be in- 
fectious. As I am not aware that the history of the origin and 
progress of the notion of contagion has ever been made the subject 
of any medical inquiry, it may be curious to trace the first dawn 
of suspicion in the minds of some of the early writers on these 
diseases, to watch the tardy developement of the truth, until 
finally, in the systems of modern nosology, the expressiqn 
“ febris contagiosa” was introduced into the definitions of all 
our most formidable eruptive complaints. 

Howeyer surprising the oversight may appear, yet it will be 
seen that the ingenuity of the human mind was exercised in 
devising every possible explanation, before it was driven to admit 
(by the simple expression of an ultimate fact, viz. that a disease 
was propagated by contagion) its inability otherwise to account 
for the extensive ravages of many of our epidemics. 

Rhazes, the oldest writer on the small-pox, says, “ that the blood 
of youth is converted into that of manhood, as Must is changed into 
Wine, and that the symptoms of small-pox are the phenomena of 
that fermentation.” 

If we look carefully over the description given of the same 
disease by Sydenham, we shall find no hint whatever thathe, 
discerning as he was, thought it was communicated from one 


* The terms contagion and infection are used synonymously. 
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person to another; and yet, notwithstanding this most important 
omission, Boerhaave says, that Sydenham had given so full and 
true an account of the small-pox, that after ten times reading it, 
he thought he could say little more about it. 

What the essence of the small-pox is, Sydenham confesses he 
does not know, but thinks it an inflammation of the blood and 
humors, yet of a different kind from other inflammatiqn.— 
When the disease is epidemic, it sometimes appears as early 
as the month of January, “ Integras familias contagio suo 
affiantes,” sparing no one, of whatever age, unless he had pre- 
viously had the disease. In reading the older writers, we must 
be careful not to be misled by the use of the word contagion, for 
in this passage it conveys no idea similar to that which we attach 
to it at present, and had no reference whatever to the communi- 
cating of the disease from one person to another. For Sydenham 
employs the same expressions when speaking of the epidemic 
catarrhs of the year 1675, which, he says, scarce suffered any one 
to escape, of whatever age or constitution he might be, and seized 
whole families at once. 

About this time another eminent writer, Willis, made a nearer 
approach to the truth, but still he considered contagion as one 
only of the causes of the small-pox, which, according to him, arose 
from three ; and to the infection of another person he assigned no 
pre-eminence over the others. The two other causes, were a 
‘¢ disposition of the air,” and an immoderate disturbance of the 
blood and juices; in proof of which, he says that he had known 
some persons who, solely from excess in diet or violent exercise, 
had fallen ill of this distemper, though no one in the neighbor- 
hood was laboring under it—cum preterea nemo circumctrca in 
tota regione egrotavit.—De Febrib. Cap. XV. 

The opinion of Morton, another contemporary writer on this 
subject, is obscurely worded ; he says that the cause of small-pox 
is an active poison, either engendered within or admitted from 
without by contagion; but this can scarcely be understood as 
clearly expressing his belief that it was caught from another 
person. The word contagion seems by these authors to have 
been often used to denote the malignant state of the atmosphere 
which they imagined produced epidemic diseases.—There is a 
very distinct avowal of the infectious naturé of small-pox in a 
Treatise on Inoculation, published 1727.' 

«The small-pox,” says this author, “is either epidemic, 
depending on a particular constitution of the air, or contagious, 


* Dissertatio in Inoculationis Varivlarum Methodum, a Jacobo & 
Castro. 
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communicated by morbific effluvia, which arise from another 
person, affected with the same disease.” 

The experiment of inoculation, which evidently originated in 
the knowlege of the contagion of the disease in another country, 
must have put the fact beyond all doubt here in England ; and 
it is singular that, after such a discovery, the influence of the 
atmosphere should continue to be put on the same footing, in 
point of efficacy, with the infection of another person. 

With respect to scarlet fever, so far was Sydenham from consi- 
dering it contagious, that he says he looked on the disease, which 
according to him generally made its appearance in autumn, as 
nothing more than a moderate effervescence of the blood, arising 
from the heat of the preceding summer. 

The observation which he could not avoid making, that at that 
time it attacked “integras familias,” did not suggest any suspicion 
of its being communicated from one to another. 

Of the measles he says, Infantes plerumque aggreditur omnesque 
adeo ex illis, iisdem meeniis conclusos. But he says nothing of 
a peculiar infection, and indeed was of opinion that the measles 
in its nature resembled the small-pox. In his description of the 
measles which prevailed in 1674, he relates his attendance on 
the family of the Countess of Salisbury, one of whose children 
was ill of that complaint, and soon after the rest, to the number 
of five or six, were attacked ; but he makes no comment on the 
circumstance. 

Morton prudently observes in his account of the measles, that 
in pronouncing an opinion on the probable nature of the fever, 
before the appearance of the eruption, the physician should inquire 
whether the patient has previously had the measles, (for he had 
never in his whole practice known more than one boy seized with 
the disease a second time,) whether the constitution of air, or to 
use his own words, an constitutio aéris presens sit morbillosa, 
an @ger nuperrime consuetudine ac familiaritate, morbillosorum 
usus fuerit. 

And here again it must be observed, that an equal agency 
in the production of the complaint was attributed to the atmo- 
sphere as to the contact or approach of a person laboring under 
the same disease. So far were these writers from the detection 
of the simple truth, that in all cases these diseases were occasioned 
by contagion alone, and became epidemic when the state of the 
air, or various other circumstances, predisposed those who liad 
not previously had them to receive the infection. 

A few years after the writers whom I have quoted above, 
Boerhaave expresses himself, in his Aphorisms, in the following 
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words: “The small-pox, though epidemical, is caught by conta- 
gion, communicated by another who has first labored under it.” 

: “ Malum hoc, licet epidemicum, contagio suscipitur communicato 
ab homine, qui prius laboravit, §c.”——Aphor. 1382. 

To this exposition of the truth, the discoveries of modern days, 
and the advancement of medical knowlege, have nothing to add, 
though it has required many years to subjoin to the catalogue 
of contagious diseases, the measles, the hooping cough, scarlet 
fever, Egyptian ophthalmia, and perhaps influenza. 

Within the last very few years, we have witnessed the establish- 
ment of the fact of the infection of the purulent ophthalmia of 
Egypt; which though at first attributed to many other causes, as 
the combined influence of heat and light, burning sand con- 
tinually raised by the wind, the heavy dews of night that occur 
in that climate, is now known to be propagated by contagion, and 
was certainly brought into England by our troops on their return 
from Egypt. ‘This ophthalmia is probably only communicated by 
contact, as would appear from the excellent description given of 
it — M‘Gregor, as it occurred in the Royal Military Asylum 
at ¥ 

The unavoidable inference from the foregoing observations is, 
that the notion of contagion is not a natural one which ob- 
viously suggests itself to the mind, but is, on the contrary, the 
result of the reiterated observation of facts which admit of no 
other explanation. 

Now if the diseases of which I have spoken were known for so 
many years, and were minutely described by some of our most 
eminent medical writers, before they were clearly made out to be 
propagated each solely by a specific contagion, it is scarcely 
reasonable to expect that we should hastily abandon the oLp 
idea, that the Plague depends on a similar cause. 

Without citing the so often repeated quotations from Thucy- 
dides, Aristotle, and Galen, it may be sufficient to state, that 
belief in the infectious nature of the Plague dates from the highest 
period. The evidence on which this belief was founded was 
so strong and convincing, that it forced itself early on the 
minds of men, and the ancients were unanimously of this opinion ; 
how indeed could they avoid it, when they saw “the people 
taking the infection by their attendance on each other ?”—Thucy- 
dides. 

Sydenham himself, who laid more stress on the malignant 
influence of the atmosphere than any one else, observes, in his 
treatise on the Plague of 1665 and 1666, “ But besides the 
constitution of the air, as a more general cause, there must be 
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another previous circumstance to produce the Plague, viz. the 
receiving the effluvia or seminium from an infected person, either 
immediately by contact, or mediately by pestilential matter con- 
veyed from some other place.” 

t is no argument to say, that there are persons who, from some 
fortunate inaptitude to take infection at some particular time, have 
been exposed to the influence of the contagion of the plague, and 
yet have escaped unhurt; the same is true of the small-pox, the 
measles, and scarlet fever. For it is well known to medical men 
that children will occasionally resist the most free and unreserved 
exposure to the infection of, these different diseases, and will at 
other times most unexpectedly catch them, without its being pos- 
sible to trace the source of the infection. Nay, it is a well authen- 
ticated fact, that a prisoner shall appear at the bar of a court of 
justice, himself free om the symptoms of fever, and yet infecting 
all around him, from the contagion with which his clothes were 
saturated. 

On the other hand, Dr. Mead observes, « that a bale of goods, 
which shall have imbibed the contagious aura when packed up in 
Turkey, or any remote parts, when unpacked here, may chance to 
meet with so healthful a temperament of our air, that it shall not 
do much hurt.” For,as he shrewdly remarks, ‘to breed a dis- 
temper, and to give force to it when bred, are two different things.” 
But it would be extremely imprudent to calvulate on the chance of 
such an immunity. Is it to be supposed that so many countries 
should agree in the use of the precautions of Quarantine without 
weighty reasons? Do the Frank inhabitants of Constantinople, 
during the Plague, shut themselves up in their houses, without any 
necessity ? an is their safety from its attacks not to be attributed 
to these measures of prudence ? 

‘The evidence on which the various accounts of the importation 
of the Plague into different countries of Europe from the rest, 
is as conclusive as that of aay other well-authenticated historical 
facts, and it will require something more than mere bold assertion 
to shake our confidence in such testimony. 

When Dr. M‘Lean was asked by the select committee, which 
was appointed in 1819, to examine into the validity of the doctrine 
of contagion in the Plague, if he considered the Plague as not con- 
tagious ?/—He answered, Yes. 

Explain how you caught the fever a the air. : 

It is very difficult to obtain from the advocates of the doctrine 
of non-contagion, any definite explanation of what they consider 
to be the nature of that malignant state of the air, or epidemic con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, that gives rise to the Plague. Accord- 

ing to them it is neither extreme heat, nor extreme cold, nor dry- 
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ness, nor moisture, nor is it any great change from one of these 
conditions to another; for in India, where these vicissitudes are 
most remarkable, Plague has never been known to exist. Dr. 
Mitchell replies to the question, How do you account for the revi- 
val of the Plague at stated times, in Turkey for instance ? 

«The chief exciting cause seems to be the particular state of the 
air, and winds blowing from certain quarters, from the south.” 

In‘answer to the question— . 

In what manner do you account for an epidemic disorder being 
prevented by simply shutting a house in an infectious place ?— 
Dr. M‘Lean says, * According to his ideas of the ibis, the 
benefit to be derived from shutting up must entirely depend on the 
air in which the house is situated, and the other conveniences enjoy- 
ed, and its degree of elevation from the ground. On those circum- 
stances principally, and on shutting the windows at the most dan- 
gerous periods of the day, so as not to allow a thorough draft of 
air, during the pestilential season in the town, depends the preven- 
tion, not of contagion, but of the entrance of the pestilential blasts 
which cause the malady.”* 

Now it may be worth while to inquire what is the exact situa- 
tion of those Frank inhabitants of Constantinople, who, during the 
height of the Plague in that city, shut themselves up, and adopt the 
precautions of a voluntary quarantine; and I will select the resi- 
dence of the British Embassy, which is usually called the English 
Palace, as an example. It is situated in Pera, and stands in the 
centre of a large garden, which is surrounded by high walls. It 
immediately adjoins a Turkish cemetery, where multitudes are 
buried daily, during the season of pestilence. All the windows of 
the apartments usually inhabited look to the south and south-west ; 
they are almost always kept open, and the freest ventilation con- 
stantly maintained. The inmates of the palace take exercise in 
the garden, which is of several acres extent, at all hours, and ex- 
pose themselves without the slightest reserve to every change of 
temperature ; in short, the only precaution they adopt, is to remain 
within their walls, and avoid the possibility of touching any one 
infected with the Plague. 

If it were possible that the disease should be excited by the air, 
what could save the English residents from its attacks /—They are 
as much exposed to the influence of the atmosphere, particularly to 
the pestilential blasts from the South, as if they were walking the 
streets of Constantinople, and yet they uniformly escape. But it 
may be observed that the wind here blows generally from the east 
or west, that is up or down the channel of the Bosphorus ; and 
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when it sets in from the West, which is often the case, the gales 
are charged with the effluvia from the city of Constantinople. 
Nor is the assertion true, that the Turks themselves have no idea 
of the infectious nature of the Plague ; many of them believe it to 
be so, and the most enlightened of them all, the Pasha of Egypt, 
adopts a quarantine for his own security. When the Plague is at 
Cairo, he either retires to a garden situated about two leagues from 
the city, and surrounds himself by his troops, or he shuts himself 
up in a fortress on the other side of the Nile at Gizeh. It is not 
my intention to enumerate the various Plagues that have at differ- 
ent times made their appearance in Europe, but the features of the 
following story are so striking, and all the particulars are detailed 
with so much circumstantiality, that it carries with it an irresistible 
conviction of its truth. It is an account given by Mead of the in- 
troduction of the Plague into the Peak of Derbyshire ; and whether 
we consider the remoteness of the spot from the original source 
of infection, the distinctness of the channel by which the contagion 
was conveyed, or the judicious and effectual means adopted to put 
a stop to the progress of the disease, the relation cannot fail to be 
thought interesting. 

‘¢ The Plague,” says he, * was likewise at Eham (Eyam), in the 
Peak of Derbyshire, being brought thither by means of a box sent 
from London to a tailor in that village, containing some materials 
relating to his trade. There being several incidents in this latter 
instance that will not only serve to establish in particular the pre- 
cepts I have been giving in relation to goods, but likewise all the 
rest of the directions that have been set down for stopping the 
progress of the Plague from one town to another, I shall finish 
this chapter with a particular relation of what passed in that place. 
A servant, who opened the aforesaid box, complaining that the 
goods were damp, was ordered to dry them at the fire ; but in 
doing it, was seized with the Plague, and died : the same misfor- 
tune extended itself to all the rest of the family, except the tailor’s 
wife, who alone survived. From hence the distemper spread about, 
and destroyed in that village, and the rest of the parish, though a 
small one, between two and three hundred persons. But notwith- 
standing this so great violence of the disease, it was restrained 
from reaching beyond that parish by the care of the rector ; from 
whose son, and another worthy gentleman, I have the relation. 
This clergyman advised, that the sick should be removed into huts, 
or barracks, built on the common; and procuring by the interest 
of the then Earl of Devonshire, that the people should be well fur- 
nished with provisions, he took effectual care that no one should 
go out of the parish, and by this means he protected his neighbors 
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from infection with complete success.”——Mead on the Plague, 
p. 149. 

The name of the clergyman spoken of by Mead was Mompesson, 
and the following particulars of him are extracted from the Euro- 
pean Magazine, July, 1793. 

«‘ Mr. Mompesson, who appears to have been an ailing man, 
never caught the Plague, and was enabled, during the whole time 
of the calamity, to perform the functions of the Physician, the 
Priest, and the Legislator of his afflicted parish, assisting the sick 
with his medicines, his advice, and his prayers.—This fatal disease 
visited seventy-six families, out of which two hundred and fifty- 
nine persons died. The churchyard not being able to contain the 
bodies of those who perished by the Plague, many persons were 
buried in the hills and the fields adjoining. Many of the tombstones 
erected to their memory are still visible. The Plague broke out in 
the spring 1666, and ceased at the beginning of October, in the 
same year.—-To prevent the contagion from spreading into the 
neighborhood of Eyam, the Earl of Devonshire, then resident at 
Chatsworth, six or seven miles from Eyam, caused provisions and 
the necessaries of life to be placed on the hills at regular times, 
and at appointed places, to which the inhabitants resorted, and 
carried them off with them. By the persuasion and authority of 
the excellent rector, the inhabitants were prevailed on to remain 
within a certain district.” 

The same magazine contains three original letters of Mr. Mom- 
pesson, written during the time of the Plague, which were sent to 
the editor by a gentleman of Eyam, and which contain a very affect- 
ing account of his own domestic calamities ; for though his chil- 
dren were sent away, his wife remained with him, caught the disease, 
and died of it. She is buried in the churchyard, and a monument 
with a Latin inscription erected to her memory. 

The fact of the introduction of the Plague into Rome, in 1656, 
from Naples, by clothes and other wares, appears to be well authenti- 
cated. At Marseilles, in 1720, the contagion was brought by a vessel 
from the Levant, one of the crew of which first had the distemper ; 
next those who attended on the infected cargo while in Quaran- 
tine, and soon after the surgeon who examined the bodies of those 
persons who died of the disease. 

The particulars of the commencement of the Plague at Messina, 
in 1743, are as follows. 

A Genoese ship arrives from Patrass, in the Morea, laden with 
cotton—a sailor dies on board—the ship is put in quarantine—but 
the cotton is privately landed—the master and some of the sailors 
die three days after—the vessel is burnt, but the goods are con- 
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cealed and publicly sold—the Plague appears, and spreads through 
the city. 

In 1769 a war broke out between the Russians and Turks. On 
the following year, the Turks brought the Plague into Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and many Russians died of it at Yassy, the capital 
of the latter province.—The succeeding summer the pestilence ex- 
tended into Poland, and reached Kiow, and towards the end of 
November, 1770, it made its appearance in Moscow.—Much 
doubt was entertained at first as to i nature of the fever, and there 
were many consultations of the physicians on the subject of the 
public health—but the disease continued to extend its ravages, 
and spared no part of the city, except the Imperial Foundling 
Hospital, which contained about one thousand children and four 
hundred adults ; and this exemption was solely the result of inter- 
dicting all communication with the neighboring houses. 

In the late Plague at Malta, in 1813, a ship arrived from Alex- 
andria with the Plague on board, and very soon after the disease 
appeared on the island. Now to say nothing of the coincidence of 
the arrival of the vessel from Egypt and the appearance of the 
Plague in Malta, the very channel by which the contagion was 
conveyed from the infected ship in the harbor into the town of 
Valetta, was as distinctly pointed out as the desire of conceal- 
ment, and the nature of so illegal and clandestine an intercourse, 
would permit. 

It is quite idle to say, that all these accounts are fabulous, or that 
the minds of those who related them were so warped and perverted 
by preconceived notions and unfounded prejudices, as to have 
been rendered incapable of observation. 

The fallacy of those who support such opinions consists in their 
confounding the contagion itself with the different causes which 
spread and give effect to it; in other words, with those agencies 
which render the infection epidemic. There can be no doubt that 
sudden and extreme vicissitudes of temperature, deficiency of 
nourishment, depression of the mind, are causes which induce de- 
bility, and predispose the body to yield to infeetion, when applied. 
There may also be some condition of the atmosphere which favors 
the diffusion of contagion, even more than the obvious causes above 
enumerated, which is not appreciable by any of our senses, and 
may always elude discovery, and refuse the precision of accurate 
definition. 

How the several infections first originated has often been made 
a question, but in the present state of our knowlege we must 
content ourselves with saying, that they seem to have existed ante- 
tior to any tradition or historical record, and to have been perpe- 
tuated from age to age and from year to year, to have been con- 
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fined in the first instance to some remote district, and to have been 
gradually disseminated over the greatest part of the world by war, 
conquests, political revolutions, commercial intercourse, or even by 
the accidental visits of travellers. 

That there was a time when none of them existed no one can 
deny, and that therefore it is not absolutely impossible that what 
is called, in medical language, a Sporadic case, that is, one in which 
no trace of contagion can be detected, may again occur; but such 
an instance would be a phenomenon that none of us are likely to 
witness. It is sufficient for all practical purposes to consider every 
case of small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, &c., as propagated by an 
infection derived from others. 

It has been a question whether the Plague is caused by contact 
alone, or whether, like most other contagious diseases, it can be 
communicated at short distances by the breath or exhalations of 
an infected person. This is a point, I believe, not yet clearly as- 
certained ; but I recollect some few years ago, when at Constan- 
tinople, I asked a most intelligent English physician settled there 
what his opinion on that subject was, and his reply was as follows. 
« I have often seen persons ill of the Plague, and though I should 
have no objection whatever to be in the same room with them, I 
should oie being to windward of the patient.” 

The Plague, like Typhus fever, may attack a person more than 
once. By this, I do not mean that a second attack of the Plague 
should be considered, like a second attack of the small-pox, as an 
exception to a general rule, but that the first seizure offers no se- 
curity against another. I have known, and have heard in the East, 
of persons having more than once suffered from the Plague. 

If it be thought that the foregoing observations contain little or 
nothing novel, that the details given of the Plague, and the argu- 
ments advanced in support of he old established opinion that it is 
contagious, are repetitions only of what has been so often urged 
before, the only apology I have to offer is, that the subject is a 
most important one ; on which no decision ought to be taken with- 
out maturely considering whether the laws which have hitherto 
regulated our intercourse with the East were really established at 
first in consequence of unfounded prejudice and groundless terror, 
or that we do not reasonably attribute our freedom from the visita- 
tions of the Plague to the restrictions of Quarantine. 

If the object of the proposed alterations in the law of Quaran- 
tine be to relieve commerce from certain troublesome and expen- 
sive restrictions, the change in public opinion, and the adoption of 
the notion that the Plague is not contagious, must be general and 
simultaneous throughout Europe ; for if it be confined to England, 
the immediate result will be, that in the ports of Italy, France, and 
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Spain, every English vessel will be put in Quarantine.—In the 
year 1818, I landed from Constantinople at the Lazaret of Mar- 
seilles, and during my detention there of thirty days, a ship arrived 
from Malta, an island at that time enjoying perfect health. The 
authorities, however, at Marseilles, had received information that 
the Lord High Commissioner, General Maitland, had a short time 
before, on his return from Corfu (where there was some suspi- 
cion of the Plague), stepped on shore at Malta, without submitting 
himself to the regulations imposed on all other vessels from the 
same quarter: in consequence, the ship from Malta was ordered 
to perform. a Quarantine of fifteen days; and I talked with some 
of the passengers on board, who grievously complained on being 
compelled to suffer for the irregular conduct of the Governor of 
the Island. 


END OF NO, L. 





